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Canst thou d<(^tr6y divine Qompassion ? Compassion 
i$ no attrfbute. It is the Law of Laws— eternal Har- 
mony, Alayg^’s Self; a ^holreles»‘ ppivereat essence, 
the ^ligllt of everlasting right, and htness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost 
become at one with ft, thy being melted in its Being, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more 
thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 
Aryan Path, Path of the Bpddhas of perfection. 
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THE ARYAN PATH 

* Point out the “ Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost amon^ the host — as does the eveninj{ 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 

VoL. XIV JANUARY 1943 No. i 

A TORCH IN DARKNESS 


With this num])(;r 'Fiik Aryan 
.Patii opens its fourteenth volume 
and it hopes to carry forward its 
mission in spite of the darkness that 
envelopes the world today, 

r>y the modern calendar, tlie world 
enters on January ist a new year 
wlii< li is hound to ]U'ov(‘ fateful. It 
s<‘enrs most lik(‘ly that duriuL^ the 
coinin.L;' months this ghastly war will 
rouK' a c1om\ Ihit even if it does 
not, its end will craiK' in sight. The 
foremost tiunkersall over tlie world 
are alreaily llis(als^ing tlie nature of 
the new order to he. Many among 
them are ins])iri‘d hy nohle ideals 
rootl'd ill justice, in fair-play, in 
gviod-will. Ihit they d(j not receive 
lu'l|i and encouragenu ut from those 
political leaders who are actually 
engaged in conducting tlie war ; these 
latter too often cling to the (dd 
concejits of racial and national 
privilege and jio.Mtion. Thus at the 
time of writing Adolph Hitler an- 
nounces that he will not capitulate ; 
on tlie other liand Winston ('luircliill 
declares that tlicrc will be *' no 


licpiidation of the British Empire. ” 
Indian newspapers of November nth 
published a speech of Hitler’s in 
which he is reported to have asserted : 
“What is necessary is that we liold 
what we have. On fhc same day 
Churchill is ([noted as having declar- 
ed : “We mean to hold our own. ” 
Such an altitude, irn'spective of the 
jiarty which evinces it, spells danger 
for the world after the war. It 
means tliat jieace. will again be but 
the prelude to a new struggle. What 
is now needed is a ready willingness 
to give up old possessions and claims, 
to ensure ecpiality of opportunity to 
all nation^ as to all men. The few 
j>raetieal idealists realize tliat th(‘ 
old regime of exploitation and of 
competition must give way to a new 
order based on mutual co-operation. 
In them lies tlie hope of the world. 

Men of insight are also convinced 
of the futility of mcTC military 
successes. C ivilized opinion is veer- 
ing more and more to the idea of 
victory by moral forces and by moral 
principles rather than by physical 
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might. In the world’s eyes British 
prestige lias been lowered not so 
much through loss of military 
positions, including the igiioiniiiious 
fall of Singapore, as by failure to 
uphold the ideals of freedom for all 
and the iinilication of the whole 
world into a real federation. l^A'cn 
were wc to speculate on the basis 
of a complete military victory for 
(iermany we hold that the Nazis 
would not be able to impose by 
force their ideology for any length of 
time. The ideal of Liberty, Kquality 
and Fraternit}^ is not dead ; it is 
stirring the hearts and the minds of 
millions in every corner of the world. 
And the successful Nazis would soon 
encounter a Continental revolution 
before which the French and the 
Russian revolutions would pale into 
insignificance. 

Many today look to the U. S. A. 
in the hope that it will uphold the 
principles of true democracy and 
brotherliood for all peoples. It has 
a wonderful opportunity to give the 
lead in educating the world in 
true concepts of a righteous new 
order. ^lay it see clearly and act 
accordingly ! 

The achievements of C'hina, not 
only or even chielly on the battle 
fields but primarily on the planes of 
economics and business, of morality 
and intellectual honesty, have raised 
her status very consich^rably ; never 
again can China be treated by 
Western powers as in the past and 
the message which her leaders are 
giving to the world is a:, noble as it 
is prictical, for they take the whole 


world into account and not only their 
own vast country. Thus Marshal 
Cliiang Kai-Shok, only a few days 
after the Hitler and Churchill pro- 
nouncements, told the world : — 

China has no desire to replace the 
Western Tmiierialism in Asia by an 
Oriental Tnipcrialisiu or to introduce 
isolationism of its own or of any 
one else. 

We hold that we must advance from 
llie narrow idea of exclusive alliances 
and regional blocs which in the end 
make for bigger and bitter wars, to an 
eftectivc organisation for world unity. 

Ihdess real world co-operation re- 
places both isolationism and imperial- 
ism in a iHJW interdependent world of 
free nations there will be no la.sting 
security for you or for us. 

Again Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
in a lid ter to the Fast and West 
Association of New 'S'ork wrote : - 

Unless there is genuine international 
sympathy and, more especially, under- 
standing, there is a sorry prospect 
for the worM even after tlie Axis is 
defeated. If we continue to think on 
racial limes tlu're is litth' hoj^e. .\s you 
know, I have always beam an advocate 
of closer and inor(' sympathetic rc'lat ions 
between I'hast and West. J.atcly T 
been eudeavcniring io sliow why such 
relatirms, even at the risk of ofh-ndiiig 
s<»Tue wlio feel tlu'ir withers galled, 
sliould he altered. ]3\it it is supremely 
foolish to ignore fundamental causes 
sim]>ly because wv lia\’e to readjust our 
visimi ami cease to regard semblances 
for aetiialities. 

Tlui world must be educated to 
accept these ideas and to accpiirc a 
new outlook, (ioograpliically we 
must cease talking of boundaries as 
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dividing country from country and 
one hemisphere from another. The 
earth is a single globe and we have 
reached a stage in human evolution 
where this recognition is overdue. 
Our historical sense must be trained 
to value the achievements and the 
failures of peoples from a new angle. 
Those nations must be accounted 
really groat which help the world 
unselfishly, not tlio.se which achieve 
physical conquests to satisfy national 
ambitions. 

Above all, people have to learn a 
mode of life founded upon the 


deepest experiences of the loftiest 
minds of the race. The truths 
expressed by the real mystics down 
the ages afford the surest basis for 
constructing the new order. Their 
statements are consistent and their 
implications clear. Their language, 
which transcends all distinctions, is 
universal in its appeal and therefore 
capable of bringing together men 
and women of all nations, colours, 
creeds. Their message is the flame 
at which the torch is lighted that 
we hold aloft in darkness. 

2 1st November, 1942. 


INDIA’S ART 


The liino h;is passed wlicn jirodiiets 
of iuislerii art were detried hy the 
West, as deL^eiii.’iate olishouts of Hellenic 
iiisj)ii.ilioi). During" the la.'^t tliree- 
(jiianers of ,i (viiliirv iiuthoiilative 
opinion 1 m ^ heoii le;:nin ;4 mv-ie and 
inoie towai'ils an aeunow kd,L;nient that 
Indian art and elilliire are amonij 
the piineipal coiil i ibnlitM’is It) huinaii 
civilisation. Tlie JvHrnal of the Ro\\il 
Asiatic Society of Grcai lUiluin and 
Ireland pii])lish(‘s in Part “A 

Lecture on the St iil])tnrt' of Indochina, 
Siam and J iv.i” by Dor.i (loriline 
(H<*n. Mrs. Kit'hard llaie). Herself a 
scnl})tor of rc‘i)nte. she illustrates with 
lino critical porct'plion how the emo- 
tional intorpn'latioii of the Hindu 
sculptor and his early iiait<dors eiulows 


their work with vibrant rhythm and 
life., dislini(uidied from the later Java- 
nt*se sl’Je. The lei tiirer, who holds 
that “tlie India nization of East Asia 
was a more far-reac]iiii{.j event in the 
histoiy of culture than tlie HelKniza- 
tioii of Asia Minor," concludes: — 

Tlie sculi'liiiv of evory and 

perivnl that wa.s inspired from India pjs>c^s(.‘s 
tlie same I'a’-io quaiiiu-s. All tin* wmks are 
htron-dy t mic eix »‘d, beii'^iiivc-lv mode’ll” 1, and 
evimhinc an au hitcetiiral seirsi* of pn^poition 
with woiulit and di-;niiv. d'luir seiviiity is 
not cold mdiaV’ieni (■ but ll'.o exi'ics^’.on nt ;in 
inteUM* inward life. One fei-N that thi^ art 
rose to prealiu '^s because it wa ; not a clo-a*d 
pifNCive hira lew c o.mi ■is;i-nrs but rooted in 
the \vant:> oi the pc'O le, a ]\irl of tlie ilady 
lile Ilf evrrv teiirplc-L^oer .aid (leiy perraiu, 
liii^li and low. wlio lound in it iiispiiation. 
jov. lehixation .md po.u e. 



RELIGION IN REBUILDING VILLAGE LIFE 


( This forceful ])lea for true religion in village reconstruction is by our 
esteemed contributor, Shri Bharatan Kumarappa of the Alblndia Village 
Industries Association. It has an important message for the West as well as 
for the builders of New India. — Ed. ] 


Through hiiinun history, Redigion 
has assuiiicd essentially two forms — 
one whicli wo may call the lower, 
and the other, the liighor. By the 
lower religion wc mean that which 
concerns itself primarily with the 
observance of rules and regulations 
in regard to dogma, ritual and social 
behaviour. It is the organised relig- 
ion of the temple, the church or 
the mosque. It represents the 
ciystallisation of the experience of 
the seers into codes and practice's 
for the benelit of the people. It 
may be described as the religion of 
the Law. Its nature being to con- 
serve, it is critical of any departure 
from the norm, and is therefore 
uncrcativc and reactionary. Tlie 
higher is the religion of the seer or 
the prophet who is face-to-face with 
Reality. It knows no law and yet 
is the fountain-head of all laws. It 
is as free as the wand, blowing wdiere 
it listeth. It may be described as 
the religion of the Spirit. I>eing 
unfettered by tradition, it is creative' 
and evolves ever new forms of 
thought and conduct. 

Religion in both these forms has 
been a mighty force in the life of 
our people. 'I'o lake the lower first, 
every detail in the life of an individ- 
ual was regulated h\ religion- ■ 
birth, education, occupation, marr- 


iage, home life and community life, 
even food, clothes and dw'elling. 
Iliiiduism is often accused of being 
othcr-w'orldly. On the other liand, 
perhaps there has hardly been 
another religion wdiicli has been so 
reduced to terms of life in tliis world. 
The ancients embodied their rijK' 
wisdom and exjHuience in codus 
dealing with every detail of a man’s 
life, and enjoined these on the 
people, making tluar olisi'rvance a 
part of religious diit}'. R(‘ligion 
therefore bccanu' for them not a 
mere saying of |MMyers or gatlu'ring 
for congrc‘gali(mal woishij) ])eri(.Kl- 
ically, l)ut a way of life. 

Needless to say, such a pow'erful 
force can ])e wielded for good a^^ wt II 
as for evil. ('ixles w’liich 
evolved to suit particular conditicaih 
become harmful wlim ])ra(;tisi‘d at a 
later day W'lien circumstaiicrs have 
altered. Or in the couise of lime 
they aixumulate i‘xcrc's(‘(‘!)ces Vvhicli, 
like so many W(‘eds, ch(d<e the 
tender plant end of existence. Or 
they arc misiiiteipnited and muti- 
lated by later generations who, lack- 
ing spirilual di.sciiriiment, go by tlie 
letter of the law and miss its sjurit. 
When religion of this kind degen- 
erates thus, it becomes a vicious force 
working against progress and liuinaii 
welfare. 
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Take, e.g., caste. Human beings 
in this country were classified under 
four main types according to the 
nature predominant in them : — 
(1)' those devoted to the pursuit of 
eternal values (Bralimin), (2) those 
devoted to the protection of the 
community (Kshatriya), (3) those 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth 
for tlicmselvcs (Vaisya), and (4) those 
who merely laboured as servants 
(Sudra). In accordance with their 
nature they were allotted occupa- 
tions— tlie Brahmin to be the s])ir- 
itual leader of the conimuniiy, 
having no properly of liis own but 
endowed with honour ; tlie Kshatriya 
to be the ])rotector of the community 
for which sellh'ssly he was to lay 
down his life ; tlie \’aisya to acquire 
wt'alth (lirough trade ; and the Sudra 
to engage himself in any service 
which would help him lo (‘arn his 
daily liread. 

liacli ('aste was net'essary lo the 
otlu'i's, and lie* whole was a closely 
knit, int(‘rd'4X‘ndent system. With- 
in each was dcvel(q)cd an intimate 
so».iiil sense, transet nding baniersof 
weaitli and recognising that one d(»es 
not live unto onei^eK but is one’s 
brother’s k('t‘]>er. Instead of a mad 
rush of all as at present h)r any job 
that is paying at the moment, each 
person had his oc.cnpati(jn deter- 
mined i)y his caste, so that from 
generation to geiuTation lliere was a 
jtroperly jnoporlioiu'd distribiilioii 
of labour according to the needs of 
the village. Hatred and jealousy 
between competing individuals were 
avoided, and in their place there was 


a sense of co-operation and mutual 
dependence. The blacksmith did 
not turn potter, nor the potter a 
shoemaker, throwing the village 
economy out of joint, but each looked 
to the other to satisfy his needs, and 
in turn laboured at his appointed 
task to satisfy the needs of his 
neighbours. 

Such was the well-knit social order 
contemplated by the caste system 
which has, however, under modern 
conditions degenerated into a per- 
nicious and disruptive force. Money- 
making being the j)riinary considera- 
tion today, thanks lo the impact of 
Western industrial civilisation on 
our coimtiy, the two higher orders, 
the lhahmin and the Kshatriya, vie 
with the Vaisya and the Sudra for 
lucrative jobs. Competition has 
engendered selfishness, e.xclusiveness 
and mutual antagonism as between 
caste and caste, so that thet^ exist 
now with hardly a vestige of the 
element of virtue for which they 
weie i IIS li 111 ted, but with all the 
evil that they were caj)able of 
fully develo])ed, breaking up the 
nation into inmmu-rable water-tight 
coinjiariments, one pitted against 
the other. Religion, which sought 
tliruiigli the caste system to build 
the life of the i)eople into a 
well-planned corj)orate whole, has 
degenerated into a disruptive force 
Setting one groiij) against the other 
and .sowing the seeds of disintegration 
in the body iH)liUc. 

Caste is only a telling illustration 
of how the religion of the Law which 
aims at conserving and building up 
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the life of the people is ever in 
danger of degenerating into a power 
for evil. It requires great vigilance 
and spiritual discernment to see that 
in course of time the shell of a code 
or an institution is not mistaken for 
its kernel, as unfortunately in history 
it always tends to be, heading to 
social disease iiistead of social liealth. 
It is duo to this tendency of religion 
in its lower form that the social 
reformer who is in a hurry to bring 
about a new heaven and a new earth 
is out to get rid of religion root and 
branch. Religion syml:)olises for him 
tlie entrenchment of all the tradi- 
tional forces of evil which have 
kei)t the people from progress and 
advancement. Ihit such an attitude 
reveals impatience rather tlian wis- 
dom. It is a case of throwing away 
the kernel with the shell, as the shell 
is found to be injurious. The more 
sober reformer will retain the kernel 
and discaid (lie .^'hell. 

In rlie religious luaitage of our 
village folk there is a rich mine 
waiting to be tapped, and it would 
be folly to .spurn it and to .seek new 
treasiire-lroves. T'(j j)oop]e wliuse 
culture is as old as llie liills no new- 
fangled idtias borrowed from lril)es 
who roved the jungles of Europe but 
yesterday can b(^ of iniicli lielp. 
Besidi.’s, the future must be of one 
piece witli the j)ast. Or else tlie 
edifice, being in the nature of patch- 
work, must sooner or later collapse. 

Not only so, ljut when tlie reformer 
aligns himself vvilli tlie cultural life 
of the people he brings uito play 
powerful influences from the past 


which are capable of working won- 
ders. This has indeed been the 
secret of Gandhiji's phenomenal 
success. He has clothed old ideas 
like satya (truth), ahimsa (non- 
violence), yajna (sacrifice), tapasya 
(renunciation), karma and nish- 
karma (action and inaction), bhakti 
(religious devotion), sacred through 
centuries of religious teaching, with 
new meanings ; or ratlier he has 
re-interpreted them in the light of 
the living conditions of today so that 
lie has with tlieir help inaugurated 
a new era in this country almost 
overnight. Unlike others wlio, liaving 
drunk deep of tlie fount of W'esttnii 
learning, find an unbridgeable gulf 
between tliom.si.‘lves and tlie peo])Ie 
and are therefore iinalile to lead 
them, Gandliiji, by jumctraliiig to 
the core of ideas which have bei‘ii 
woven into the very Ic'xtuia; of the 
life of the })co]>!e, aiul by put ling 
tliein into action in his own life 
and siirroiindings, has imniediaiely 
caught the imagination of the mas^t s 
who give him in.'.tinctlve and unstint- 
ed following. W’lial a migidy forc(‘ 
is then at his ruiiimand ulji S(‘ek;> 
to rebuild the life in (Ik^ villages of 
our I'ountiy by riTourse to the 
religion of the pcojile, if only he is 
capable of gtdting Ixfiiind the- form 
to the spirit of this religion and its 
codes ! 

Hut to be able to do this, (me must 
in one’s own life have passed beyond 
the lower to tlie liiglier (yp(i of 
religion, for .so long as a man is 
cauglit in a jungle lie cannot see the 
jungle. It is when he has come out 
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of it and attained the summit that 
he can see the nature and extent of 
the jungle he has struggled through. 
But what, it may bo asked, is this 
higher religion on attainment of 
which one can obtain a true estimate 
of the lower ? We have described 
it as the religion of the Spirit, and 
the content of Spirit, as distinct 
from body or matter, would seem to 
bo unity and rationality, — unity or 
non-se])arateness (unlike the body 
which is always marked by separa- 
lion of one from the other) — and 
rationality, not nuaely the logical 
iiiulerstanding or science whicli deals 
with the objects of sense but the 
JiigluT ]\(‘ason which perceives the 
tilings of tlie Spirit, rfr., the rnfmite 
Self of idiilosopliy and 1’h‘ligion, the 
(iood in conduct usually spoken of 
as morality, and the Ih'autiful 
(‘mluacing all forms of Art, siuii as 
nnisic, lilciMliin*, jxuiiting, sculpture, 
arct'.it .cture and the dance. The 
Kiligion of th(' Sjarit would then bo 
devotion to eternal values such as 
tliese. 

do illustrate, today under the 
impact of Westiun industrialism the 
essentia! solidarity of the village 
unit, has been broken up and all that 
remain iu it are isolated individuals 
eacli seeking liis own j)roiit, no 
matter whether in the process lie 
ruins ('verybody else, ami ('ompletely 
upsets the. village, economy. The 
result is that the essential unity of 
the village has been sacrificed 
because of the greed of the few, 
leading to economic chaos, resulting 
in poverty, ignorance and degrada- 


tion, and to communal and caste 
factions exploited by a foreign power 
interested in keeping tlie people in 
political bondage. If the nation is 
to be saved, the village requires to 
be rebuilt as a self-sufficient well- 
ordered whole and that cannot be if 
the people of the village arc allowed 
cacli to seek liis invu fleeting, per- 
ishing o])jects whicii may bring a few 
individuals temporary prosperity, 
but leave the village poorer and in 
disruption, at the mercy of any 
exploitiT. He who would help in 
rebuilding village life must keep liis 
eye on village unity and seek to 
bring it aliont as between castes, 
religions and conflicting interests in 
the village. 

iMirther, wlial the world is suff- 
ering from is tlie divorce <A n'ligion 
from economics and politics. Intox- 
icated with the (]nic:k success that 
conics with pursuing a tran.sient 
olqective, the sag(‘s of ilie West have 
proclaimed that the saint should be 
confined to his hermitage and 
(‘conomics and politics left free from 
his interference. t)n what a plight 
such a pliilosophy has brought the 
West to, the present chaos, destruc- 
tion and bloodshed afford a tragic 
commentary. Western nations would 
have weallli, wealth and more 
wealth. Tliey had it for a time and 
triunipliantly bestrode tlie world like 
a Colossus. Ihit alas, their cnipircs 
wore founded on llie quicksands of 
Time, delibiTately baiiiiiiig God and 
eternal values, with the result that 
the wealth so eagerly sought and 
obtained for a while is now being 
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poured out like water to bolster up 
a, crumbling structure. 

Foolish would be he who did 
not learn from the terrible tragedy 
being enacted before our cyi‘S today. 
Nation after nation in its godless 
pursuit of wealth is seeking to destroy 
all rivals. The only way to redeem 
humanity would seem to be to restore 
to its central place the religion of 
the Spirit. True to the spiritual 
heritage of his country, Gandhiji has 
been calling upon people everywhere 
to apply spiritual truths to politics, 
economics and social affairs, liven 
amongst his own immediate foll- 
owers, imbued as they are with the 
political wisdom of the West, few 
there be that have been able to 
shake off the belief that Religion 
should leave politics alone, 'Fhey 
adopt his principles as a matter of 
expediency. Only he almost singly 
persists, in spite of comhaunation on 
all sides, in bringing the Religion of 
the Spirit to bear on matters 
touching the nation or humanity. 
The proud West in disdain calls him 
the naked fakir, but when mighty 
empires have fallen and ceased to 
be, his work and message will 
prevail for they arc rooted in the 
heart of the Eternal. 

When this higher Religion is 
applied to the rebuilding of village 
life, as we sec it so amydy illustrated 
in the work of (iandhiji, Reason 
(Truth ) touched with Love ( non- 
violence ) will lay the foundations 
of a new order. Both will be equally 
required-knowledge of ihc best 
kind (Truth) as well as regard for 


the well-being of human beings ( non- 
violence). With these for its base, 
the building is secure. It will under 
present conditions show itself in a 
programme of economic self-suffi- 
ciency, i. c., agriculture, khadi and 
other village industries centring 
round the needs of the village, 
village sanitation and medical aid, 
diet reform, basic education, village 
self-government, removal of untouch- 
ability, communal unity, provision 
of facilities for recreation, worship 
and art and, as the village is not to 
develop in isolation but as an organic 
part of the nation, propagiition of a 
knowledge of Hindustani, the nation- 
al language of the country. 

But no programme however 
meritorious is of any avail witlamt 
workers of the rigid description to 
put it into effect. Sncli workers, it 
is needless to say, arc requiretl to l.)e 
devotees of rrnth and non-violence. 
Not only .so, they must, as higher 
Hinduism, has always taught, be 
sclllcss, for wlien self comes in, I'ndh 
is distorted and non-violence flics to 
the winds. Hence it is that in our 
ancient social order the J^rahmin, 
wlio was to occupy himself with 
spiritual pursuits, was divested of 
responsibility for looking after iiis 
own needs which became the coiu'crn 
of other ca.stcs in the villager i'he 
nation-builder must be, if we may 
so describe him, a religious beggar 
( a naked fakir ) in the true sense of 
the word. Unless such followers of 
the Religion of the Spirit, devoted 
whole-heartedly to knowledge and 
non-violence, are at the helm of 
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affairs, the edifice they put up must 
sooner or later come down with a 
crash. Will the nations of the world, 
led to the v^rge of self-destruction 
thr6ugli banishing Religion from 
human affairs, learn this message 
which India out of her rich spiritual 
heritage has to teach in the person 
of Gandhi ji, or will they shout 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!*’ and 
put him Ixihind ])rison-bars, child- 
ishly thinking thus to still a voice 


which is one with the voice of the 
Eternal ? 

Whatever they may do, the duty of 
everyone in this country interested 
in the work of village reconstruc- 
tion, — and which true lover of India 
is not?— is to realise that without 
faith in Truth and non-violence and 
selfless devotion which only the 
Religion of the Spirit can give him, 
no work he may attempt for the 
villages or for the country can abide. 

Bharatax Kumarappa 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


Wlien on all sides the wheels of 
industry arc turning faster, insistence 
upon cottage industries and rural self- 
suflieieiK'V might seem strangel\' ]H‘r- 
vorse. IhU the (piestiou wlielher India 
‘should and ('ould with .'ulvaiuage adojd 
iiitensive industriali<ai ion as an aim 
must ultimately ile]’irn<l upon the 
eonditions obtaining here. In a (oimtry 
wheo* lal’onr is av.iilahle in jdenly 
the imposition of tin* labonr-sax in;; 
macliiiK- ran bin re^mll in (’('oiuMuii- 
a’od soi i.d disloration. Ma.cbiia's migbl 
save lim.e but sjned \< imt tin* (.>nly 
< oi*siderati<Mi. Moiaminpail thansa\- 
m/: tinu! is sa\’ing men from poyeilv 
ami starvation. 

ludu‘"tliali -alinn. whirli to all 
aupr.nauu absoi]); ,i sv'ctiou of ibe 
nrban pcpniation into emph>\ment. 
only h'.iVt s a gJiMlrl sr; litui of tin 
genrral pojailation on ibe stiia'Ls. Thc' 
deveh)]>nient (»f inral indnstiie> not 
only alfords ein})lovm('nl to a large 
part of the niral population but als«>, 
while encouraging the creative capac- 
ity of the village' artisan, becomes 
inslninienla! in aediieving an <'ven 
distribution of work hu* most, if not 
all. For every village can, by develop- 
ing its own industries, oven if on a 
small scale, cater to local demand. 


The animal report for 1941 of the 
All India Village liuhistiies Associa- 
tion, W’ardha, wliich we have before 
ns, sliows bow successfully indigenous 
induslries like ]Kul(\y-liuskfng, oil-press- 
ii'g, gur-tnaking, bee-keeping, tanning 
and icatlu‘1 -work, weaving, paper- 
makin:; and a large mmila.'r of olbci'S 
<Mii l)e develo]»ed to imnn use advan- 
t ige. J-lesides la'ox itling tanTpioymc'iit, 
an inteiisi\a‘ pro'uainme in this direr 
tion will antomatie,dly cure the helpli'ss 
d.i']>(’0»lenee on ollievs wriicb the ma- 
i'hine h•^tc^s. 

.\ ])rrns:il of tliis ie]'ort will ronvineo 
,'iny ojM'n inindctl j)crson that we are 
looking in> to be fed when we liave 
b.ind.s strong ('iinngb and skilled 
eiM'U.d', to fi'td o-m.-nives .ind others. 
In'li.j i:. Inl.iiii.* neitlai' in raw mate- 
rids nor in ihr hands that can turn 
tliesi* ini<» liiiished goovls. I'ln' \ illages 
can be ihch' (Hvn markets. Only the 
willirnine.'S lo open I'lir I'ws is wanting. 
A'-soeial i< 4 n> like the All India \dllago 
Tndiisti ies .\ssoi i.ilion are jxawing hy 
<‘xam]'ile Imw tliis \\v{ siihcontineiit 
(Mil become almost, if nru entirely, self- 
siirticient ('coi»oniicaIly and. incident- 
ally, how it (Mil save its re.sourcos from 
fec'ding the maws of foreign machines 
while millions of its own people are. 
underfed. 



THE DOCTRINE OF REINCARNATION IN 
PERSIAN THOUGHT 

[Dr. Margaret Smith has brought together in several recent articles a 
convincing body of evidence for the wide spread of belief, in mcdueval and in 
modern times, of the anciently universal doctrine of reincarnation. Here she 
shows its presence not only in Zoroastrianism, whose esotcricism is, in fact, 
identical with that of the Secret Doctrine of antiquity, but also in unorthodox 
Muslim and derivative sects. — Ed.] 


While the more orthodox Sunni 
Muslims and most of the Sufi mystics 
rejected the doctrine of reincarnation 
and the transmigration of souls, the 
conception found much more accept- 
ance among the Shi'ites of Persia 
and among Muslim sects which 
were reckoned as heretical by the 
orthodox. 

The belief is found in two forms, 
one being the view that the soul 
passes through a series of lives, by 
rebirth each time in a different body, 
the other the view that the Divine 
Spirit, in a special sense, is reincar- 
nated in a human body, from time to 
time — the belief of the Imamites. 
In Tr^ and in Persia, Muslim 
thought was affected by Neo- 
Pythagorean and Gnostic theories' 
and probably by Buddhism, too. 

The sect of the Mu'tazilites, some 
of whom accepted the doctrine, 
owed their origin to a Persian, Wasil 
b. ‘Afa al-Ghazzal {pb. 748 A.D.), a 
disciple of the theologian and ascetic 
Hasan of Basra, whom the vSufis 
claimed as one of their number. 
They taught the doctrine of the 


Unity and the Justice of God, and 
therefore held that a man had free- 
will and was morally responsible for 
his good or evil deeds. Their belief 
in reincarnation was the logical 
consequence of their belief in the 
Divine Justice, which required an 
exact retribution for sin, but also 
demanded a means whereby man 
could attain to salvation. Those 
who had sinned, they believed, could, 
in successive lives, purify themselves 
and, by obeying the Divine Law, 
free themselves from the necessity 
of rebirth and become fit to enter 
Paradise.* 

The doctrine was also accepted by 
many among the Shi'ites, who believe 
in the spiritual succession of the 
Imams, their religious leaders, and 
could not accept the idea of their 
election by human choice, as the 
Arabs had done. The Persians had 
held firmly to the Divine Right of 
Kings in the Sassanian period and 
this may have influenced their 
attitude towards the Imam. They 
held that he was the earthly incarna- 
tion of the Divine Spirit and that 
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the Spirit was transmitted intact 
from one Imam to another. With 
this was combined the belief in a 
Mahdi, Sahib%i-Zamdn (Master of the 
Age), who would reappear when the 
hour came for his manifestation. 
The last of the Imams accepted by 
the Shi *ites disappeared in the ninth 
century. His followers held that 
while the Imam was withdrawn for 
a time, he would return again to 
destroy the powers of evil and to 
bring in the Golden Age of justice 
and truth. This idea that the last 
of the Imams will be reincarnated as 
a Mahdi or a Messiah is still widely 
held. 

Several Slii'ite sects, such as the 
Isma'ilis, the Qarmatitcs and the 
Nusayris, believed also that ordinary 
individuals would reincarnate until 
they had learnt to recognise tlie 
Imam and had acquired the knowl- 
edge to overcome the evil within 
themselves, thus obtaining freedom 
from rebirtli. The Nusayris divided 
time into seven cycl«6, each of which 
had its own manifestation of Deity. 
They also tauglit that from God, the 
Idght of lights, emanated a light, 
the nur-M uhammad, which was dis- 
persed into luminous particles, the 
stars, but these, as a punishment 
for tlieir pride, were degraded into 
souls imprisoned in human bodies. 
The soul, after passing through 
various cycles of transmigration, 
might reascend to its former sphere 
if, while on earth, it recognised the 
Divine incarnations and accepted 


their teaching. If not, it must con- 
tinue to submit to rebirth, perhaps 
as a Christian or a Muslim, until its 
expiation was complete. This sect 
still exists in Western Asia. 

The Druses, called after the Persian 
mystic Hamza al-Duruzl, who taught 
a secret gnosis, arose in the eleventh 
century, but still exist in consid- 
erable numbers and still adhere to 
an esoteric religion, which includes 
belief in reincarnation. They teach 
that God is One, Ineffable, Passion- 
less, in Himself beyond the compre- 
hension of men but making Himself 
manifest to men by successive in- 
carnations. The material, multiform 
world is an emanation from the 
Divine Spirit, which it reflects as in 
a mirror. The Druses hold that the 
number of human beings is fixed, 
neither increasing nor decreasing and 
that souls are continually being re- 
born in fresh incarnations. The 
souls of those in whom good predom- 
inates over evil, pass after the death 
of the body into fresh incarnations 
of ever greater perfection, until they 
reach a state of purity in which 
they can be reabsorbed into the One, 
but those in whom evil is allowed to 
liavc the ascendancy fall lower still, 
even to sub-human levels. The 
Druses maintain the freedom of 
maiTs will, so that man's salvation 
depends upon his own efforts, helped 
by the Divine illumination given 
through the Imam.^ 

In certain of the Persian poets we 
find a belief in evolution, which 


' l*'or a fuller account of the* history and beliefs ol the Druses, cf. Thk Aryan Path, 
January 1933, p. 37. 
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includes not only the evolution of the 
human being, but also the spiritual 
evolution of the soul and may well 
have included some belief in the 
doctrine of reincarnation. The poet 
‘Abdallah Ansari (1005-1085 A. d.) of 
whom it was said that he was born 
a Gnostic and had not to seek knowl- 
edge and to discover it anew, writes 
of how he came from the sj)here of 
the unmanifest into the phenomenal 
world, how he passed through the 
stages of inanimate organisations to 
life and thence. 

Leaving the brutes behind. I rose again : 
W^ithin the crystal shell of human soul 
The drop of self became a precious pearl. 

Seeking to worship God as otlicrs 
did, he found himself still unsatisfied: 

I followed then the road that leads to Him 
And so became a bond-slave at His gat(f. 

No longer was 1 separate from Him, 

From Him 1 came, to Him I had returned. 

Here there is the belief in the 
continuance of the same Ego throiigli 
different successive existences, al- 
ways ascending until it attains to 
reunion with its Source. 

It was stated of ‘Umar Khayydm, 
the Persian mathematician and 
astronomer, famed for his quatrains, 
who lived in the eleventh century, 
that he believed in reincarnation and 
as he was a student of Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna) who also accepted the 
doctrine, he may have derived it 
from him. 

Much of the teaching contained 
in his verses is consistent with this 
view. The soul, he taught, was in 

‘ Translation by J. M. Rod well. 

» Translation by E. H. Whinfield. 

» Jhid. 


its essence Divine, created in purity, 
and while in the body was a captive, 
which must seek to shake off its 
fetters and to regain it? former free- 
dom. 

O soul ! from earthly taint when purified 
As spirit free, thou slialt toward heaven ride. 
Thy home the Kinpyrean ! Shame on thee 
Who (lout in this elay tenement abided 

By renunciation of this world and 
its vanities, the soul may free itself 
from the bondage of the senses and 
tlie self, but tlic service of others is 
part of this discipline : eternal happ- 
iness will not be won by one oblivious 
of the happiness of others : — 

Whate’er thou docst, never grieve thy 
brotlicr 

Nor kindle llamcs of wrath liis peace to 
smother. 

Dost tliou desire to taste eternal bliss ? 

Vex thim? own heart, but never vex another.- 

When the lower self has been 
completely annihilated, then the 
mystic can pass into the life with 
God : — 

The more I tfle to self, 1 live the more. 

The more abase m/self, the liiglier soar. 

And at the last the mystic can 
say : — 

Aly being is of Thee and Thou art mine 
And I am Thine, since I cim lost in Thee.® 

The great Persian m5'stic Shilifib 
al-Din Suhrawardi {ob. 1191 a. d.), 
who suffered death for his adherence 
to Sufism, accepted the doctrine of 
reincarnation for those who had not 
made sufficient progress towards the 
goal of spiritual perfection, but he 
held that all souls were journeying 
towards God and that when, by 
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effort and self-discipline, they were 
perfected, they would find their rest 
in Him.^ 

There are .indications in the wri- 
tings of the mystic poet Farid al-Dln 
‘Attar (oh. c. 1229 A. D.) that he 
accepted the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, especially in his Mantiq aUTayr, 
where he symbolises the ascent of 
the soul as the journey made by a 
company of birds to find their King, 
in the course of which they had to 
pass througli the Seven Valleys of 
Search, Love, Knowledge, Detach- 
ment, Unilkation, bewilderment and 
Annihilation, enduring hardships, 
privations, suffering, until they 
attained tlicir end. When purified 
and freed from all earthly elements, 
they were enlightened by the Eternal 
Sun and their souls were transformed 
into its light. That this attainment 
is reached after many existences, is 
suggested by this passage : — 

When a luiiulrcd thousand ages 
heyoinl all lime, before or after, had 
jiassed, then these mortal birds deliv- 
ered themselves over joyfully to 
total annihilation. . .and attained, after 

annihilation, to immortality Whilst 

thou art in existence or non-existence 
how canst lliou set foot in this 
place? Ihat when thou art no more 
hindered by existence or non-cxistcncc, 
then thou seest what took place at the 
beginning and at the end, and when 
thou knowest the end, behold the gain 
of it ! A germ of life is nourisJied in 
order that it may become an intelligent 
and active being... he is given the 
knowledge of his own existence. Then 


Death comes to efface all Man has 

turned again into the dust of the way 
and has been annihilated again and 
again. But in the midst of his annihila- 
tion he has learnt a hundred different 
kinds of mysteries, of which he knew 
not hitherto. Then he has been given 
complete immortality and has attained 
to glory. 

‘Attar tells, too, the story of the 
Pheenix, which is an allegory of 
reincarnation, of how it lives a 
thousand years and when the time 
of its death is at hand, it heaps up 
fuel, places itself on the funeral-pyre 
and itself kindles the llames which 
consume it. 

Soon both pyre and bird become a 
glowing red-hot mass. When it is 
reduced to ashes and but one spark 
remains, then, from the»ashes, a new 
Pliceiiix arises into life. 

So, though one body perishes, the 
spark, which is the immortal soul, 
remains and entering into a new 
body, lives again. 

The idea of the evolution of the 
self through successive existences is 
found in the poetry of the great 
Sufi Jalrd al-Din Rumi (1207-1273 
A. D. ), who teaches that every visible 
form has its archetype in the 
invisible world and that, though the 
form perishes, the original remains. 
What seems to perisli is immortal : 
the stream which seems to be merged 
in the ocean has come from a spring, 
the waters of which never cease to 
floNV. That eternal fountain is the 
Universal Soul, whence all created 
things come forth as flowing streams 


^ l**or a fuller account of Suhrawardi's life and teaching, cj. Thk Arv.\n Path, October 
*031. pp. 710 if. 
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and will do so for ever. From the 
time that the soul entered this 
material world, it was given an 
opportunity to make its escape. 
First it passed through the inanimate, 
then came to the animate, and then 
became possessed of knowledge, 
reason and faith. From humanity 
it may ascend again until it takes 
upon itself the sinless nature of the 
angels. Then at last it is lit to shake 
off the trammels of earthly life within 
a material body and to pass into the 
Divine life, the drop merged in the 
ocean, the part become one with the 
Whole." 

The same idea of the continuance 
of the Ego through countless rebirths 
is found in his great Maihnau'i : — 

Why should T fear ? When was 1 less by 
dying ? 

Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With angels blest : but even from angelhood 
I must pass on : all except God doth perish. 
When 1 have sacrificed my aiigol soul, 

I shall become wliat no man e'er conceived. 
Oh, let me not exist ! for Non existence 
Proclaims in organ tones "To Him we shall 
return. " 

The modern Zoroastrians appear 
also to hold this doctrine, believing 
that if after death the good deeds of 
a man outweigh the evil, he is forth- 
with admitted to Paradise, which is 
understood in a spiritual sense, as 
indicating a state rather than a 
place. But if a man's evil deeds 
outweigh the good, he must, for a 
further period of probation, suffer 
rebirth in this world, which repre- 
sents Hell, also understood as a 
condition, not a place. 


The doctrine of reincarnation is 
accepted by the Baha'is of modern 
Persia, the successors of the Babis, 
originally a Shi'ite sect, who teach 
that God is Pure Essence, the Source 
of all things, which are mirrors 
reflecting His glory. The universe 
exists in order to individualise the 
One Eternal Essence. 

Forms or bodies perish, but reno- 
vation follows dissolution : reincarna- 
tion is the means by which the spirit 
can develop and be made perfect 
through successive associations with 
bodies. The thoughts and the charac- 
teristics of the individual arc not 
dispersed after death, but tend to 
reappear in association with each 
other, when opportunity offers, in 
another human individual. The 
Baha'is, however, do not believe that 
there is a continuance of self-con- 
sciousness from one life to another ; 
tiiey Jiold that the results of each 
individual life-experience enrich 
humanity generally. 

Each human soul, they believe, is 
a ray of the Divine Love, and, just 
as many laini)s may be kindled from 
one flame, so. the spirits of countless 
men may be illumined by the One 
World Spirit. Life in this world is 
imprisonment for the soul ; it is a 
place full of liardships, aiflictions, 
suffering ; but the soul must look to 
its true home in the invisible world 
and strive to attain thereto. As 
matter lias evolved from the lowest 
to the highest form, which is the 
human body, so the spirit must 


^ Diwan Shams-i-Tabriz, No. XII. 

* Mathnawi, Book HI, is. 3^01 ff.. Translation by K. A. Nicholson. 
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advance to its perfection, when 
ignorance and darkness will be 
changed into Divine Illumination. 
Man has control over his own 
des*tiny, but most men are blinded 
by ignorance and selfishness and it 
is to arouse them to effort and 
to discipline that God, from time to 
time, has sent Messengers and 
Teachers, who have readied spiritual 
perfection and are true mirrors of 
the Divine. Love is the light by 
which man is guided when in dark- 
ness and the means of growth for 
all who are enlightened ; love to God 
and to fellow-men. “Ye arc all the 
fruit of one tree,’* said HahaAllah, 
“ and the leaves of one branch.*' 
Therefore men should live in sym- 


pathy, love and fcllow^ship one with 
another. 

Successive acts build up the 
character, for good or ill, and so 
men arc the arbiters of their own 
fate. Salvation means the conscious 
realisation of God in this life: the 
soul then knows itself and knows 
also that it is one with the Infinite 
and Eternal Essence. But those 
whose search has not attained its 
object, or who have not had the 
opportunity of hearing the teaching 
of the Messenger of God, are reincar- 
nated so that they may continue 
their search, until at last, by Divine 
grace, they attain to illumination 
and to the knowledge of their oneness 
with the Absolute Reality.^ 

Margaret Smith 


AKBAR, THE INDIAN 


In NovemIxT Bombdy celebrated 
the four hundredth anniversnry of the 
great Indian iunperor, Akbar, of whom 
Shri Bhabani Bhattacliarya wrote in 
our October issue. The programme 
extended over .several days and in- 
spired a number of excellent speeches 
and articles. The solid unity of prac- 
tically all of India under his just, 
enlightened rule is a rebuke to our 
surface lissioiiS. 

Writing in The Bombay Chronicle 
Weekly for 29th November on Akbar’s 
great achievement of national solidar- 
ity, the eminent historian Rao Bahadur 
G. S. Sardesai warns against dogmatism 
as a divisive force. He sees a brilliant 
prospect in the united stand of Hindus 
and Muslims, bringing their full apti- 
tudes to a common national service. 


The sinp^ing of the Vandc Mataram, the 
slaughter of a cow, music before mosipies, the 
Urdu-Himli controversy, all these arc false 
alarms which do no permanent good or evil 
to anybody and which certainly pale into 
insignificance before such world problems as 
invite our joint endeavour at this moment. 

In the same issue Principal A. A. A. 
Fyzee writes of the “Emperor W'ho Laid 
Foundations of Hindu-Muslim Unity." 

Akbar dressed like a Hindu, wore the sacred 
thread like a Farsi, reverenced the Bible like 
a Christian and paid the profoiindcst respect 
to the Chishti Saints, *is a devout Muslim. 

Akbar went beyond justice to his 
non-Muslim subjects. He married 
Hindu wives. He was a great, patron 
also of Hindu learning. 

The tragedy of India is that in succeeding 
centuries the lessons taught by Akbar were 
forgotten both by Hindus and by Muslims, 
by the Rulers and the Ruled. 


^ Bibliography: A Year Among the Persians. By E. G. Browne; The Persian Mystics. 
*At(ar. (Wisdom of the East Series); Life and Teachings of * Abbas Effendi. By M. H. 
Phelps. 



THE WRITER IN INDIA 


[ The South Indian novelist, Shri R*. K. Narayan, author of The Dark Room, 
Bachelor of Arts etc., is not a stranger .to* Aryan Path readers. Fictionrhas 
more than entertainment value. A fiction ^writer worthy of the name is an 
interpreter of man to man, an unraveller of the tangled skein of events and 


trends, an educator of public opinion, 
society no less than the writer himself.- 

The writer in India is not in a 
very happy condition today. It is 
impossible for him to devote his full 
time and attention to the business 
of writing. To feed himself and his 
family he has to spend the greater 
part of his day in an office chair or 
in a similar position and utilize only 
his spare hours for writing. At 
college, in the flush of youth, he was 
full of idealism and resolve. He said 
to himself again and again, I shall 
do nothing but write. I don’t care 
what happens ; it is the only thing I 
x:^ln do and will do. ” This was a 
sound instinct. He had in him the 
genuine gift and desire. The stray 
prose and poetic pieces he threw off 
earned the approval of his masters — 
whose critical standards he valued 
highly. They liked his pieces. His 
friends admired them. He had none 
of the cheap amateur about him. 
He was the genuine writer. Tlic 
language was obedient to his touch. 
His sympathies were wide and deep. 
His intuition was unmistakable. His 
standards, perception and judgment 
were all out of the ordinary. Every- 
body hoped that before him lay a 
brilliant literary career. 

It ^as all very well as long as he 


His difficulties, here described, concern 
“Ed. ] 

was in College. It was a sheltered 
life, and his illusions about the world 
and his future w^ere protected by his 
well-wishers. But very soon he 
marched out into the world. He 
settled down as a writer, printed a 
book or two at his own expense or at 
someone elsc's. A few copies w'crc sent 
out, a few^ copies were purchased, 
a few were patronized, b\it the 
bulk remained as dusty bundles on 
racks. He married and was persuad- 
ed to work for a living and to keep 
writing as a side occupation. He 
came to occupy an office chair ( or a 
teacher’s) most of his waking hours 
every day, and returned home willi 
all his energy s])ent. All the same, 
by sheer will })ower he sat up and 
wrote far into the night. Ouitc a 
number of first-ratc literary works 
have come into existence in this 
fashion. 

But it must bo understood that 
under these laborious conditions we 
get only a fraction of the work the 
writer is capable f)f doing. We receive 
dribblets where we could have a 
flood. Even thi.s is an exception 
rather than the rule. More often 
the office chair leaves its occupant so 
sapped at the end of the day that 
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he can do nothing but rest and relax. 
But the mind is a tormentor,; it 
keeps one constantly reminded of the 
college rcsoWe, and of the 'planned 
masterpieces. These troublesome 
thoughts arc quelled by telling "one- 
self that the masterpieces will be 
executed on a future holiday. When 
the holiday docs come round it is all 
gone too soon — in recouping lost 
health and energy — and the victim 
is back in his ofiice chair. 

In general outline — thougli the 
actual details may differ — this is the 
fate of the average literary aspirant 
in India. When it goes on generation 
after generation a cultural drought 
sets in which in its turn dries up 
every literary bud which may show 
itself above-ground. This is a very 
intricate interrelationship, but cause 
and effect act and react unfailingly 
as in other dej)artmcnts of human 
activity. 

Oiir country had unicpie literary 
habiis and traditions. Nowlicrc else 
could be seen literature pervading 
oidinary life and thought so fully. 
When the Village Reader, sitting 
under the banyan tree or in the 
temple corridor, lead out from the 
ancient copy of Ramayanaov Malta- 
bharata or discoursed on philosophy, 
his words reached their mark directly 
in the hearts of the gathering. The 
greatest compositions thus reached 
the lowliest among men. No doubt 
the bulk of the people were ** illit- 
erate," but it did not matter. When 
words could reach the heart direct, 
and the lips mutter the echot-it did 
not matter if the eyes were not 


trained to follow the contours of the 
alphabet. Again, literature was not 
something which remained in a 
compartment by itself, but a power 
in every form of human expression. 
From the commonplace proverb on 
the lips of a yokel to abstract meta- 
physics or the sciences, ideas were 
couched in the most elegant literary 
form — if we could define literary 
form as the masterly usage of words. 

The ancient writer was a blessed 
being. His movement was among 
the (iods and the demigods, and his 
traffic was in paradise. He was a 
contented being. He never sighed 
for the goods of this world ; the gifts 
of life paled in the light of his own 
visions. He had an austere tem- 
perament, which made him demand 
few things of liis fellow-men. His 
patron, whether King or Commoner, 
made it his duty to provide him with 
tlu^ ordinary needs. Sometimes, un- 
asked, wealUi and honours wem 
showered on him ; but these sat on 
him lightly, because he attained 
fulfilment in his own work. 

From this shelter he had to move 
on. The world changed. Old insti- 
tutions disapi)cared. Literature sent 
down its roots and drew its sap from 
contemporary life, and the literary 
man consequently had to draw his 
sustenance from the society in which 
he happened to find himself: It is 
this change which is responsible 
for all the disturbance and disloca- 
tion we see in the life of writers in 
our country. The old public and 
the old patron disappeared, and the 
new public did not fully understand 
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its relation to its writers. 

It is at this point that we see the 
place of the publisher in the scheme 
of things. He is the link between 
the writer and the new public. Let 
us examine how it has worked out 
in other countries. In most of the 
Western countries an elaborate 
organization grew up and kept pace 
with the social changes. Tlie pub- 
lisher’s work was twofold. On one 
side he systematized the work of the 
writer in all its commercial aspects. 
On the other, he reached out through 
his intricate business organization 
and technique to a large public. 
His services consequently wore both 
to the public and to the writer. He 
provided the former with its cultural 
equipment and the latter with secur- 
ity of a sort. Given industry and 
the capacity for sustained work of 
his own quality, tlic writer today 
(in Western countries) has a better 
‘ chance of survival and progress than 
he had at any time in history. 

It is not right to say that a pub- 
lisher has only profit as his motive. 
Among publishers— at least English 
publishers — there are (piitc a number 
who are good bu.sincss men but al- 
so discriminating book lovers, even 
idealists with their own views on 
life, literature and society ; and they 
plan their output according to their 
own standards. To mention a few 
names at random : Macmillan, Gol- 
lancz, Faber, Dent — these names 
have definite significance as an 
imprint on books : when we see them 
we expect a particuhir shade and 
style of thought and expression. 


Publishers do not care only for 

best-sellers. ” No doubt these 
bring in unexpected fortunes, but the 
publisher’s real interest lies in the 
writer who has the genuine stuff in 
him, and who will go on writing. 
The publisher takes up his work, 
spends on production and publicity, 
and introduces him to the public. 
He does not care if the first work 
proves a loss financially. He hopes 
to recoup the loss with this author's 
next work or the next or the next. 
He takes a long view. 

The writer goes on building up a 
reputation little by little but steadily, 
and then there comes a time when 
he is universally recognised and his 
fame stands like a solid edifice. 
When this happens the publishing 
house has also ri.scn with him and 
stands firmly. The liistory of any 
big publishing house or the autobi- 
ography of any great writer will bear 
witne.ss to this. Wherever there arc 
flourishing publishing concerns, there 
the literary life of the country is rich, 
varied and full of vitality ; and a 
literary tradition grows up wliich 
keeps correct pace with the complex- 
ities and developments of social life. 

For a large country like India the 
growth of publishing organization is 
entirely inadequate. All the frustra- 
tion of a writer, sketched above, is 
due to this lack. We are not want- 
ing in writers with capacity and 
will, and for variety and W'calth of 
material few countries in the wwld 
can equal India. 

Publishing in India consists largely 
of text-book manufacturing. There 
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are quite a number of firms, Indian 
and foreign, with elaborate organiza- 
tion, whose main concern is to turn 
out a primer#or a reader and get the 
Official blessing on it so that the 
largest number of school children 
are compelled to take it. After this 
class come the publishers of direct- 
ories and handbooks which will be 
required on reference tables; these 
publishers may also venture into 
other zones by bringing out an 
obscure thesis which someone labours 
out for a post-graduate degree. The 
last may be published solely for the 
reason that the author bears the 
printing charges. These publishers, 
no doubt, have their place in society, 
but where we are coiisklcring the 
literary regeneration of a country 
they cannot be counted, for they 
serve no one but theinsclves. ( In 
this enumeration I have ])urposely 
left out the piiblislicr of obscene or 
sensational literature, whose only 
aim is to catch your coin, and w’hose 
handiwork is not unfamiliar in 
“ pnpular ” book stalls. ) 

My analysis is of a general 
characier. 1^ does not deny that 
here and tia re we find a few excep- 
tions publisiiers who struggle and 
persevere from a sense of duty, 
bringing out first-class work and 
satisfied with small returns. Hut 
generally speaking a i)ubhsher who 
starts with lofty aims goes on for 
only a short while and soon cither 
falls in line with the rest or goes out 
of busine.ss. One very good pulhishcr, 
whose imprint about twenty years 
ago came to be identified with a 


group of very high-class novelists, 
poets and essayists, today is doing a 
prosperous business in another line 
— food-stuffs. When asked, his ex- 
planation was, “This is at least 
something which the public is con- 
strained to buy, not borrow or steal.*' 

There is justification for the pub- 
lisher’s complaint. The public in our 
country has shown reckless un- 
concern for books. Side by side with 
the emergence of a recognised pub- 
lishing business there must be set 
up an effective machinery of book 
propaganda. People must be told 
lhat books are not in the category 
of luxuries but of necessaries, and 
that the best means of keeping up 
the cultural continuity of the country 
is for the family to allot a certain 
fund, however modest, for book 
buying. It must be the duty of the 
master of the house not only to 
provide the food and clothing for his 
dependents but also to create in 
them the taste for study and to 
provide the necessary facilities. This 
is feasible alfliough it may look 
formidable. Books after all cost 
very little ; and when w’c take into 
account the amount of money spent 
on titbit reading, cinema, cross-words 
and so on, we shall understand how 
nearly a library is within one's reach. 
The chief aim of the library inove- 
mont must l)e to spread tliis idea. 
The first place must be given to the 
library in I he home. The community 
library must supplement the home 
library and not take its place. 

The magnitude of this scheme and 
its possibilities can be understood 
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only when the Universal Literacy 
Schemes we see all over the country 
bear truit. A mere Literacy Scheme 
is pointless unless it also provides 
for reading when the letters have 
been mastered. It is like placing 
all the rules of eating before a person 
without providing the food ! 

All movements, whether for the 
spread of literacy or for the multi- 
plication of libraries, are onl}^ means 
to an end — the end being the attain- 
ment and propagation of culture. 
A substantial share of this task will 
rest on publishers. Publishing houses 
must spring up in every province. 
The new publisher must study and 
copy not only the business methods 
of Western publishers but also their 
ethics. The Royalty Agreement 
must be adopted in all transactions, 
and honestly fulfilled ; it will prevent 
underpayment, over-payment, and 
the exploitation of any party con- 
cerned. 

The publisher must attract around 
him a group of authors, and make it 
possible for them to devote all their 
time and energy to writing. I'he 


idea must be to bring into existence 
full-time writers. A life devoted to 
writing requires maximum freedom 
and peace of mind. Literary labour 
demands a peculiar allotment of 
hours. Tlic writer may work only 
for a couple of hours in the day, and 
not on all days of the week and only 
a few months in the year. Yet the 
actual writing is only a part of the 
writer’s work. Night and day his 
mind liovcrs around its subject and 
ever}' experience which comes his 
way is either a component of 
that work and is assimilated, or 
antagonistic to it and hence avoided. 
This total ab.sorption makes it 
difficult for liim to do any other 
work competently. Or if he acquires 
efiiciency elsewhere it is at the 
expense of his innate gifts. 

We hear much about the revival 
of culture. The lirst requisite in all 
such revival is the author. Authors 
are engineers of the soul, ’* says 
Stalin ( (|uoted by Mrs. Chesterton ) 
somewhere. When this fact is rec- 
ognized and its implications followed 
up we shall witness a transformaiion. 

K. K. N.ar.wan 


To believe in Iiim.scif, a human being needs a double assurance. First, he 
must be sure that everything will be lost unless lie is kind, loyal, brave. 
Everything. If the State looks on Iiini as only a hand or an adding macliine, 
he will soon think of himself as a hand. If lie is naturally docile he will liold it 
out to be filled. He will grab with it if he is not docile. This is tlie final reason 
for distrusting the tyranny, even the benevolent tyranny, of the State, even the 
World State, and for insisting on the maximum of decentralization and regional 
life. The life itself of the human race, its will to go on living, depends on the 
sense of responsibility in every obscure person. It does not depend on a free 
ration of bread and a wireless set in every liomc. These material things are 
finally immaterial. 


—Storm Jameson 



THE MEANING OF THIS WORLD CRISIS 

[Readers of Dr. Hermann Goetz’s occasional contributions to The 
Aryan Path have learned to expect from him the breadth of outlook and the 
depth of insight that come out in the following analysis of our times. Dr. Goetz 
asks Great Britain to take the leading part in the only salvation for our civiliza- 
tion : ‘"real reconstruction, not conservation." This reconstruction can only 
spring from a complete change of heart. There must be the birth of a new 
Spirit leading to the granting of equal opportunities to every nation on a basis 


of world-partnership. — E d. ] 

The longer this war goes on, the 
more people are realizing that it is 
more than one of those clashes which 
we have seen in the last centuries. 
Opinions, however, still disagree as 
to its real meaning. It has been 
interpreted as the defence of the 
civilized world against sonic criminal 
nations with innate predatory in- 
stincts, as a struggle between a 
democratic and a fa.scist world order, 
between an imperialist and a socialist 
society of the future, as the collapse 
of capitalism, tlic disintegration of 
materialistic Western civilization, 
etc. None of tlnse theories are 
witlamt foundation, but they either 
completely ignore historical expe- 
rience or see it in a much too short 
per.spe.ctive. Nationalism and dicta- 
torship, democracy and socialism, 
econon lie exploitation and re volii- 
tion, moral disintegration and revival 
are not novel, incom])arable phenom- 
ena, they have occurred many times 
in history, though wc must often go 
back far into the past or to distant 
nations and civilizations in order to 
study their working and position in 
human evolution. Our present age, 
no doubt, is very different from those 


past times, but the human character, 
its virtues and failures, its individual 
and social reactions have not 
fundamentally changed. What has 
actually changed arc our dimensions 
of life, the distances and areas 
covered, the multitudes of people, 
the quantities of production, the 
efficiency and intensity of our 
organization, analytical methods and 
teclmical resources, in other words, 
the instruments through which we 
arc acting on our natural and human 
environment. 

The change of our dimensions of 
life ! Witli this we are already in the 
midst of the problem. For there 
exists a close interrelation between 
the range of our cultural resources 
and our social, economic and political 
institutions. Primitive resources 
mean poverty, simple social organi- 
zation, small permanent States, 
sliort-lived, medium-size empires, 
unsophisticated intellectual and art- 
istic life. Highly developed resources 
permit wealth, great and compli- 
cated social organisms, strong gigan- 
tic States, and refined artistic and 
intellectual life. But they mean 
m jre. Arc Allures in 
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comparatively small, clearly set-off 
and well protected territories, such 
as certain parts of ancient India, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Peru, etc., 
whereas the great continents re- 
mained the refuge of nomads and 
primitive tribes. High civilizations 
demand vast maritime or continental 
empires, such as in olden times the 
Mediterranean countries or China. 
With every step forward of human 
control over nature the whole eco- 
nomic and political organization of 
mankind must, therefore, undergo 
deep-going alterations; also the 
centres of human progress must shift 
with the depopulation or colonisa- 
tion of countries, the alteration of 
trade routes, the development of 
communications, etc. And (hcciuick- 
er the technical progress, the more 
incisive the consequences for the 
whole organization of human life 
must be. 

Such changes, however, arc always 
terrible historical crises. For man 
is a tradition-bound being, even as a 
revolutionary. Cultural life is too 
complicated for our intellectual 
capacities to take in all the final 
consequences of the very innovations 
created by us. Not only this ! Wc 
are even afraid to face those conse- 
quences. We want to enjoy the new 
facilities they can bring us, but we 
shun the sacrifices, the responsibil- 
ities and the struggles which, too, 
they must entail. At the very 
moment that new life possibilities 
confront us with new tasks and 
duties, the easy-going life of '"prog- 
ress” corrupts our character and 


energy, diverts our interest to 
luxuries, weakens our creative im^- 
agination and stifles our religious 
and moral sensitiveness. 

Thus economic, social, political 
unbalance and tension arc growing 
and finally rising to international 
dimensions. Power organizations are 
built up and ranged against each 
other. The moral forces of resis- 
tance and cohesion are decaying 
behind that glittering facade, until 
the tension explodes in a series of 
wars and revolutions destroying all 
tliat is rotten and creating a new 
equilibrium of forces in harmony 
with existing conditions ; and a 
religious and moral renaissance arises 
from the hardships and desperation 
of those years of disaster. This has 
been the course of all the great crises 
of history when one age of human 
civilization has gone down in blood 
and ilaincs and another, a young and 
liopeful age, has begun. Whether 
the end of Sardanapalus in the 
flames of Ninivch, the self-destruc- 
tion of ancient Circcce, the civil wars 
and the massacres annihilating the 
Roman Republic, the sack of Imper- 
ial Rome l)y Alaric or of l^enaissaiu'e 
Rome by the imuTenaih^s of Charles 
V, th(' conquest of Constantinople 
l.)y Melimet II, the destruction of 
l-laghdad by ifulagii, the end of the 
fjfuptas or llie Mnghals in India, or 
the overthrow of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties of China, at all tinu'S, on 
all continents, this has been the 
unavoidable fate of all the great 
civilizations of humanity. 

Now we witness the collapse of the 
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European world of the last centuries. 
Since the Renaissance, but especially 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, European civilization had 
maefe tremendous progress, prac- 
tically revolutionizing all its aspects. 
Our forms of organization, produc- 
tion, control over nature, have grown 
to dimensions far beyond the im- 
agination of even our grandparents. 
Thus, countries which long had 
suffered from the insufficiency of 
cultural resources against the obsta- 
cles of nature, the undifferentiated 
vastness of their territoiies, the 
inaccessibility of their mountains, 
excessive heat or cold, maldistribu- 
tion of water, etc., have, thanks to 
these inventions, now found their 
appropriate style of life and have 
become first-rank world powers, such 
as the U. S. A., or are on the point 
of becoming so, such as Soviet 
Russia, or on the way towards such 
a development, such as China, India 
and some Latin-American States. 

Eui'ope, on the other hand, has 
hfcu complete!}’ (uitgrown by the 
sanie exparsiiui of our life dimen- 
sions. 'Hie European national states 
are still mainly the same as in the 
Renaissance, i.e., at the time when 
guns and travelling coaches were just 
coming into use. The European 
social system, in spite of many 
improvements, is still fundamentally 
that of the early nineteenth century, 
when modern inventions and their 
application were just beginning. 

Thus, already before the outbreak 
of this crisis there had been not a 
single European state which could 


be really sovereign, or .one whose 
economic or social life was in sound 
equilibrium. That things were out- 
growing the existing order had been 
generally felt, but as nobody wished 
or dared to touch the existing 
system, a race of the individual 
greater States for further territories, 
soldiers, allies and economic re- 
sources had become inevitable, until 
the age of imperialism ended in the 
war of 1Q14-1918. As, however, the 
existing national ideology was not 
overcome but intensified, as the one 
hesitating start towards reconstruc- 
tion, the League of Nations, was 
disfigured into an instrument of the 
same game of iinjierialistic competi- 
tion, the clash had to repeat itself, 
but now with all the dreaclfulness of 
a conscious life-and-dcath struggle, 
with all the horrors of modern 
instruments of destruction, with all 
the reckless barbarity of systematic 
enslavement or extermination of the 
weaker or defeated peoples. And 
this dreadfulncss had to be most 
pronounced in those States where, as 
in Germany and Italy, inherent social 
weaknesses, political dissatisfaction 
and economic difficulties consequent 
on tlie last war had led to an extre- 
mist form of nationalism, whose very 
formation on the ideals of a legendary 
past must be in the way of any 
solution compatible with the neces- 
sities of an age of much greater life 
dimensions. 

And the same development has 
occurred in the Far East, where a 
similar form of reckless nationalism 
caused by the same circumstances 
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has imitated all the mistakes and 
the degeneration of its European and 
especially Axis models. Nevertheless 
it must be acknowledged that, 
although the Axis powers have 
driven the mentality of reckless 
amoral aggression and oppression to 
a hundred per cent, systematic con- 
summation, its spirit has, in a 
var3dng degree, infected actually all 
the Western peoples and also the 
Asiatic national movements, because 
of the general growing disproportion 
between the acknowledged national 
traditions and the new life necessities 
as well as in consequence of the 
religious and moral decline undeni- 
able in the last decades. 

This moral decay, however, is a 
phenomenon connected with all late 
phases of a civilization, whether in 
late Renaissance Italy, in eighteenth- 
century India or in present-day 
Europe. In a certain measure it is 
a natural effect of every overrefined 
civilization. For whereas such a 
high form of social and cultural 
organization renders possible the 
greatest and most perfect creations, 
the security of a well-provided life 
must also weaken the character, the 
religious experience and the creative 
instincts of the less gifted individ- 
uals, and favour luxury and pleasure 
hunting, self-indulgence and irre- 
sponsibility. As long as the existing 
social and political organization can 
bear the strain, this incipient 
demoralization is actually an incen- 
tive to a last, one-sided flourishing 
of all the super-sensitive forms of 
art, especially those serving beautiful 


women, e. g., dress-fashions, home 
and society luxury, music, dance, 
opera. The cult of the great lady 
and the film actress, the extravagant 
fashions, the refined interior decora- 
tion of the rich home, the enthusiasm 
for music, the revival of the ballet 
of our modern times ( since ca. 1890 ) 
have their counterparts in Rococo 
France, late Mughal India, late 
Renaissance Rome and Venice, and 
other late types of civilization. But 
as soon as the political and social 
s^'stem begins to crack, the progress- 
ive moral decay opens tlie way 
to terrible social upheavals and 
to unscrupulous, dreadful political 
adventurers, whether seen in the 
religious and peasant revolutions of 
sixteenth-century Europe, the Indian 
civil wars, the French Revolution, 
Communism or Fascism, Cesarc 
Borgia, Danton or Robespierre, 
^Mussolini or Hiller. 

Is Westein civilization, thus, 
doomed ? 'flie answer depends on 
what we understand by Western 
civilization. If \vc mean the special 
political, social and economic sysioni, 
the current ideas of the nincteciUii 
and early twentieth centuries, liislor- 
ical experience makes it certain that 
most of tlicsc will not surviv(i the 
present crisis (which probably will 
not yet be concluded by this war). 
But the same experience shows us 
that in most cases a new, more 
appropriate form of life and culture 
is already beginning to evolve during 
the last phases of a dying civiliza- 
tion, and is absorbing the valuable 
traditions of the latter. As soon as 
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the social shulSing of the crisis, 
whether through impoverishment, 
revolution or war, has come to an 
end, it takes the place of the former, 
and*a new phase of human history 
enters upon its own cycle. 

Such a new form of Western 
civilization, with a much broader, 
supernational, even super-racial 
outlook, has actually begun to evolve 
since the end of the nineteenth 
century and has since the last war 
already acquired a strong influence 
in many fields of life. Side by side 
with the grossest scepticism and 
materialism a strong religious revival 
has set in ; natural science has 
turned from the dead mechanism of 
the nineteenth century to a new 
dynamism; social and cultural sci- 
ence have become practically new 
disciplines; art has undergone a 
complete revolution in contact with 
the Hast ; in literature the sentimen- 
tal or sceptical tendencies are more 
and more outweighed by a positive 
and strong inspiration of life. Wes- 
tern civilization will survive this 
crisis, but it will be very different 
from what we had been accustomed 
to. 

Another question, however, is 
whether the centre of Western 
civilization will shift to nations 
on other continents whose natural 
conditions are more favourable to 
the modern life dimension and 
less handicapped by time-sanctioned 
but superannuated traditions. That 
Europe has lost its monopoly position 
is beyond any doubt. Will it be 
completely eclipsed by Russia and 


America, or will it retain its position 
at the side of those two giant 
powers and other, younger, centres 
still in the making? At present 
the future of Europe actually lies in 
the hands of Great Britain. All other 
European nations have collapsed, 
and even if they survive, no leader- 
ship can be expected from them. 
Germany will be discredited and 
exhausted unto death after this war, 
and the Nazi system offers not the 
least hope of European reconstruc- 
tion, just because it is nothing but 
a last, completely desperate effort 
to revive political ideals outrun 
by modern civilization. Europe can 
be rebuilt only by international 
collaboration, constructive work and 
social liberty, not by national op- 
pression, economic exploitation and 
intellectiial persecution. 

Tlius, the British Empire is the 
only surviving nucleus round which 
the European world can be recon- 
structed. But reconstruction will 
mean more than restoration of a 
past that is gone. It will mean the 
merging of the peoples of the 
Empire and of Europe into one 
nation, as in the U. S. A. and Soviet 
Russia. It will mean the building 
up of a modern efficient economy 
comprising the whole empire and all 
its citizens. It will mean a ruling 
class drawn from all sections of the 
empire, a civilization built from the 
active contributions of all its peoples. 
And this will entail the fall of 
national and colour bars, the sac- 
rifice of merely inherited privileges 
and long-cherished customs ; in 
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other words, real reconstruction, 
not conservation. Without these 
incisive reforms the empire might 
survive for some time, a relic of 
the past like the Austria of the 
nineteenth century, subsisting on 
the prestige of a past splendour but 
finally disintegrating — ^because of 
its vulnerability, its comparative 
economic backwardness in conse- 
quence of monopolies and the 
interior tensions resulting from the 
lack of a future ideal — as soon as 
the now-rising new giant powers 
have reached their full growth. And 
its heritage would be a series of small 
warring States, a new “ Balkan ” 
group finally absorbed by the giant 
powers. As even the slow-working 
British mind, however, is at present 
in such ferment as never before 
in the last hundred years, such 
reforms, though perhaps executed 


hesitatingly and step by step, are 
quite within the possibilities, if not 
the probabilities, of the future. 
Then the “ Third British Empire, ” 
expanded to a Europcan-Asiatic 
federal union, might initiate another 
Golden Age of mankind, in which a 
new form of civilization might 
spring from the contact of so many 
old peoples and cultures, as in the 
Hellenism of the Ancient World and 
other syncretistic periods. But 
history is the story of failures and 
missed opportunities, and of un- 
speakable miseries resulting from our 
pride and resentment, our prejudice 
and short-sightedness. And of the 
future we can presage only its 
possibilities, not their fulfilment, 
especially when we stand at the 
steps of a new age of human 
civilization. 

H. Goetz 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In The Riddle of Religious Education 
and a New Solution Mr, Adam Gowans 
Whyte opposes the campaign for 
intensified religious instruction in all 
English schools. This was launched in 
1941 by the three Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York and Wales, and has 
been joined by the Free Churches and 
even the Jews. 

The history of the long struggle over 
religious instruction in the schools is 
not edifying reading and the present 
position is unsatisfactory. Mr. Whyte 
attacks the assumption that “Christian- 
ity has been the motive power of 
civilization. " He repudiates also its 
twin fallacy, “ the dependence of moral- 
ity u{X)n Christianity. " He sees a 
positive danger to morality in 


associating the motives of good conduct with 
theological conceptions. . . liable to be doubted 
and discarded in later years. 

He proposes the study of the world's 
religions in the light of history and 
their own exponents’ views. Religion 
certainly, as he claims, “ comes alive ” 
through the study of the life-stories of 
the great Teachers. But “ the religious 
habits and ceremonies and festivals of 
their multitudes of followers ” are 
unimportant. What those great Souls 
actually taught is vastly moie valuable 
to present. Bringing out the basic 
truths and the ethics common to all 
religions would be the greatest service 
alike to morality, to truth and to 
human brotherhood. 



THE PURANAS AND THE THEORY OF 
HUMAN EVOLUTION 


[ Shri V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, m. a., is a Lecturer on Indian 
History and Archaeology in the University of Madras. He is perhaps best known 
for his translation of the ancient Tamil epic, the Silappadikaram or The Lay of 
{he Anklet, reviewed in The Aryan Path in April 1940. Shri Dikshitar has 
been digging to good purpose in the Pur&nas, finding them rich in scientific 
truths allegorically rendered. His study of Some Aspects of Vayu Purana, 
published as the first Bulletin of his Department, was reviewed in The 
Aryan Path for October 1933. The Matsya Purana— A Study, also from his 
pen, was reviewed in our^pages in July 1935. He reports here some of the 
results of his study of the Purinas’ bearing on historical geology. Some of the 
implications of his findings are pointed out and suggestions for further explora- 


tion are offered in the note appended to 

The real contribution which the 
Purana literature has made to the 
sum total of Hindu culture has not 
yet been properly assessed. The 
Puranas as a class were at first 
neglected by the Orientalists as 
containing incredible myths and 
incomprehensible legends. Without 
examining fully what these docu- 
ments contained, they relegated 
them to oblivion. But in recent 
years a keen interest has been evinced 
in this branch of literature, and 
Indologists have been at it with the 
earnestness and zeal of good students. 
We have yet to march a long way 
before we finally say that we have 
explored this vast virgin field. As 
one dives into the abysmal depths 
of the Puranas and examines the 
various texts in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge, one gets surpris- 
ed and bewildered. The contribution 
of the Puranas to modem scientific 
knowledge will be a study of absorb- 


his article. — E d. ] 

ing interest. Far greater significance 
attaches to a study of historical 
geology as revealed directly or 
indirectly by the Hindu literature in 
general and the Purana literature in 
particular. 

Speaking for India, we have ves- 
tiges of a long record of animal life 
and plant life scattered in the old 
rocks of Peninsular India and in the 
newer rocks of the Himalayas of the 
north. It is even surmised that 
South India and the Deccan plateau 
have existed on the surface of the 
earth perhaps from the dawn of 
geological time. VV'hatever be the 
fact, the Vedic texts and the Puranas 
throw welcome light on the origin of 
the earth and of vegetation in 
general, vegetation being known by 
the appellation Oshadhi. The Vayu 
Purana makes a very interesting 
statement to the effect that originally 
the earth was all a mass of fire and 
was subsequently replaced by water. 
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( VI. i ) As if to corroborate this 
statement, the Taittiriya Samhita 
tells us that at the outset everything 
was in a liquid state and that, after 
thousands of years, it became solid- 
ified as Dyau djiA'Prthivi, generally 
translated as heaven and earth. 
(VII. I. 5. i) The geologists also 
envisage some such state of existence 
for the earth, when they say that 
the earth cooled from a molten to a 
solid state. The Rig-V eda Samhita 
also makes a similar observation that 
vegetation was a later introduction 
on the earth, and that the earth 
evolved, as it were, from a state of 
non-existence. (X. 97) These texts 
leave one with the certain impression 
that at the beginning of the universe 
all was water, and there was little 
land. 

As aeons passed, from different 
causes like the action of the planets, 
of wind and rainfall, of ice and sea, 
of volcanoes and earthquakes, the 
surface of the earth was changed. 
With the metamorphosis of the 
earth's surface, life, which originated 
in water, slowly but surely was 
transplanted to land and by an un- 
failing process of evolution man 
came into existence. Even here 
there was a stage of sub-man, cave- 
man, ape-man, call it what you will, 
before man attained his full stature 
of true manhood. 

The story of this human evolution 
from the lower kingdoms is seen, 
revealed or veiled, in the mass of 
the Purana literature. So it is not 
mere physical geology of which our 


ancient texts treat. We have abund- 
ant materials also for a reconstruc- 
tion of historical geology. In other 
words, the theory of 4 iuman evolu- 
tion is adumbrated by the Hindu 
theory of incarnation, which is the 
theme of all the sacred books of the 
Hindus. 

Geologists speak generally of four 
or five great eras with their numerous 
subdivisions. These eras are char- 
acterised by particular animals and 
plants. At the commencement the 
geologists envisage life of a very low 
order. Of this life no remains are 
left. This period is known as 
Pre-Cambrian. What Mr. H. G. Wells 
has said is true of this period and 
the subsequent geological era. He 
says : — 

Wherever the shore line ran there 
was life, and that life went on, in, and 
by and with water as its home, its 
medium, and its fundamental nece.ssity. 
The first jelly-like beginnings of life 
must have perished whenever they got 
out of the water, as jelly-fish dry up 
and i)erish on our beaches today. 

If we now turn to the pages of the 
Puranas, we have copious references 
to and details of accounts centring 
round the Dasavatara or the ten 
incarnations attributed to Lord 
Vishnu. Different interpretations 
may be given to this doctrine of 
Dasavatara according to one's beliefs 
and inclinations. But it is certain 
that this theory is a signpost indi- 
cating the stages of progress from 
the lower to the higher plane of 
life. Every avatar should be put 


* Tht Outline oj History, Fifth Edition, p. 30. 
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down as a landmark in the story of 
human evolution. The intervt jiing 
space between two avatars cannot 
be counted in years, or even in 
millenniums. Ages and aeons pass 
between one and the other. 

The first avatar, according to the 
theory of incarnation, is the Matsya 
or the Fish Avatar. Before we 
proceed, a categorical list of the 
avatars may be furnished so that the 
reader may follow the thesis more 
easily. The following is the accepted 
order of the ten incarnations ; Matsya 
or fish, Kurma or tortoise, Varaha 
or boar, Narasimha ( half-lion and 
half-man), Vamana or the Dwarf 
man, Parasiirama ( perhaps answer- 
ing to the cave-man or the nomad 
hunter), Rama with the full stature 
of manhood, Krishna, Buddha and 
Kalki. What interests us in this list 
are the first seven names and the 
details connected with their birth 
story and with their life and achieve- 
ments. According to the record of 
tin. rocks it is in the early Palaeozoic 
efa that fish emerge from the sea as 
the first of the vertebrate series. 
There is an astounding correspond- 
ence between this and the Hindu 
theory of incarnation, which puts 
down the fish as the first avatar. 

Fishes were the first animals with 
backbones, and surely life in this 
epoch was mainly concerned with 
these animals primarily in the sea. 
This largely explains the wide-spread 
fish cult in the ancient world, not to 
speak of India alone. It seems to 
me that the legend of the fish as 


narrated in the Matsya Purana, 
namely, that it fell into the hands 
of Vaivasvata Manu, that it was put 
into a water-jar, that it was thrown 
into a well, that it was taken to a 
pool of water, and then to the 
Ganges is all a veiled explanation of 
how life grew gradually. To be 
more precise, the details may be 
construed as indicating the transi- 
tional stage from life in water to life 
on land. The fish is admitted on all 
hands to be the ancestor, maybe 
very remote, of the salamander and 
the frog. The latter, w^hich is more 
a land animal, goes to the water to 
lay its eggs. These hatch into 
tadpoles, which eventually lose their 
gills and migrate to the land, when 
once their lungs and legs are 
developed.^ This is indeed remark- 
able to a student of the Puranas. 

The second incarnation is the 
tortoise, surely a legitimate successor 
to the fish in the story of geological 
life. The legend underlying the 
Kurma incarnation may well be said 
to reflect the stage of the evolution 
of the andaja and udbhijja, creatures 
and plants of the Mesozoic era. In 
other words the Kurma theory 
satisfies remarkably the amphibian 
stage which one could recover from 
the mute record of the rocks. This 
era is supposed to witness theriomor- 
phous reptiles, the forefathers of 
mammals. 

It is very significant to note that 
our ancient seers and sages were 
good students of science. If they 
had not had scientific knowledge, 


A Text-booh of Otology, By Schuchbrt and Dunbar, Vol. 11, p. 35. 
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how could they have introduced the 
Varaha or boar as the incarnation 
succeeding the Kurma ? For the 
geologist the next great era after 
the Mesozoic is the Kainozoic, also 
known as the Tertiary era. This is 
the age of mammals. In the mid- 
Kainozoic era appears the ‘'giant 
pig and our Varaha cannot be 
anything else than this giant pig if 
we are to interpret the theory of 
incarnation in the light of historical 
geology. As I have said elsewhere, 
the theriomorphic Varaha, which 
can be correlated with the Bronoto- 
therium of the Oligocene epoch, 
belongs to the category of Jarayuja.^ 
The earth had then crumbled to 
pieces. Nature had played havoc 
by the action of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, by the tremendous rais- 
ing of mountains and the effects of 
glaciation. The myth that says that 
the earth had been drowned in the 
ocean by the action of an Asura and 
that the Lord in his Boar incarnation 
recovered her by lifting her up to 
her original level with his tusks may 
be explained as the geological truth 
of the havoc wrought upon the earth 
by natural circumstances, and the 
first appearance of the boar in the 
progress of the life cycle. This state 
of affairs must have continued for 
millions of years. 

It is only in the Quaternary era 
that we have the beginnings of 
human life. According to modern 
opinion the Java ape-man was poss- 
ibly the connecting link between 
animal and man. The Hindu text- 

1 he Matsy,^ Pur ana : A Study. 


books indicate three stages before 
they speak of the fully developed 
man, Rama. The first stage is 
represented by the half-man, half- 
lion, and the second by the Dwarf 
man. If the Dwarf manifestation 
can be identified with the sub-man 
— and I see no reason why we should 
not so identify it— the half-man, 
half-lion stage must be set as the 
precursor of mankind. This may 
negative the ape theory, and the 
ape-man as the connecting’ link. It 
is difficult to get around the half- 
man, half-lion, frequently referred 
to in our books. Some significance 
should be attached to this in the 
evolution of man from the lower 
kingdoms. 

Vamana is both the Dwarf man 
and the sub-man in the language of 
the anthropologists. Vamana is liail- 
cd as the very source of this entire 
universe. What is more interesting 
is that the Hindu writers have un- 
equivocally styled all the previous 
incarnations as ayonija, literally, not 
born by sexual union. They wore 
all mind-born, implying thereby that 
one thing evolved from the other, 
resulting ultimately in the birth of a 
Imman being. Vamana or the sub- 
man was born to the mythical ances- 
tors Kasyapa and Aditi. Hindu 
books attribute all creations in the 
world, including plants, to this 
Kasyapa, the mythological progen- 
itor. As his son, Vamana is a typical 
representative of the first man. 

All this must have belonged to the 
period of Cave-men and Bushmen. 
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Life progresses slowly, and slowly, 
until we come to the man of the 
woods. Parasurama with his weapon, 
the axe, represents this nomad who 
begftis life primarily as a hunter. 
From this life of a hunter, man 
passes through the pastoral and 
agricultural stages of culture, and 
finally the true man, the civilized 
man of the city, comes into existence 
with his full personality portrayed. 
This we take to be the incarnation 
of Rama, whose life-story is the 
theme of the celebrated Ramayana, 
at once the solace and the inspira- 
tion of all Hindu India. 


A NOTE ON 

Shri Dikshitar is not the first to 
draw attention to the significance for 
cvohitionary theory of the ten myth- 
ical avataras of Vishnu. His whole 
article; in fact, might be considered 
an amplification of what Madame 
H. P. Blava+sky wrote in 1877 in 
her 7 ,sis Unveiled. Fhere she epit- 
omised in a paragraph (Vol. II, 
p. 275 ) the clear reflection in the Ten 
Avataras ot the evolutionary scheme. 

True, the man-lion, which some 
will find disturbingly contradictory 
to the fanciful ape-man hypothesis 
of modern science, has to be under- 
stood allegorically. It is not peculiar 
to the Pura.nas. The so-called “gnos- 
tic gems,’* really pre-Christian works, 
are full of representations of it. 

But instead of trying to fix Purinic 
views in the light of modern science 


To conclude, every one of the 
early manifestations w^as made to 
tell the story of human evolution. 
The most powerful of the creatures 
of one epoch was regarded by the 
subsequent epoch with something of 
awe and veneration. With the 
passage of time, legends grew around 
this figure and these were passed on 
to future generations which built up, 
in their own turn, a cult and a 
tradition. Being transmitted from 
generation to generation, this lore, 
which contains germs of historical 
truth, has come to stay as religious 
history. 

V. R. R. Dikshitar 

THE ABOVE 

it is modern science which has to be 
examined in the light of the Puranic 
evolutionary scheme. This, correctly 
understood, will be found in agree- 
ment with that presented in other 
ancient records, Chinese, Egyptian, 
Chaldean and Jewish. The latter 
three, as also the Hindu Puranas, 
not only deal with prehistoric periods 
but also with “ creations ” prior to 
the last formation of our globe. 

The Puranas are a mine of informa- 
tion, underneath their puzzling dead- 
letter sense, and that not for one or 
two scientific fields alone. Modem 
zoology, geology, astronomy and 
nearly all branches of modern 
knowledge have been anticipated in 
the ancient Science. What is the 
Jablc of Kasyapa, with his diversified 
progeny of reptiles, birds, and all 
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kinds of living things, and who was 
thus the father of all kinds of animals, 
but a veiled record of the order of 
evolution ? 

The writers of the Pur^nas, more- 
over, were perfectly conversant with 
the " Forces ” of Science and their 
correlations, as with their bearing 
upon physical and psychic phenom- 


ena, unsuspected by modem sci- 
ence. The scientific truths are there, 
however hidden by the profuse 
ornamentation and the deliberately 
contradictory details. The Pui^nas 
were intended to convey great truths 
to those entitled to them, where the 
profane could see only the more or 
less fantastic veil. 


ETHICS AND PROGRESS 


“The Relation of Ethics to Human 
Progress ” is intimate indeed but Philip 
L. Alger, writing under that caption 
in the August Scientific Monthly ^ misses 
its inwardness. He attempts to deduce 
ethics “ from the progress of evolution 
without regard to metaphysical or 
religious codes/' 

The proposition that in all things 
we prosper by harmonizing our actions 
with those of nature" is unexcep- 
tionable. But Nature destroys to build 
better ; man may destroy what he can 
never restore ! That “ a wise man will 
never allow himself to seek a personal 
good save in conformity with the 
conditions of universal good " is an 
ethical truism. But to what moral 
confusion we are led by the attempt to 
justify the rightness of a course by its 
pro tempore results ! 

Who will assert that the extinction of the 
dinosaurs and the rise of the human race 
were morally wrong, and how do these facts 
of survival differ in ethical value from the 
submergence of the American Indian by the 
tide of white civilization ? . . . A war of aggres- 
sion is wrong, but so is it wrong to bar unused 
territory from development. 

This line of reasoning may be sooth- 
ing to uneasy imperialist consciences. 
Carry it one stjp further, however, and 


unused individual wealth might eth- 
ically be seized by any one who saw how 
he could put it to good use ! It is all 
very well to discover that sympathy 
and honesty ( except, apparently, with 
an enemy or a thief ! ) are justified by 
the utilitarian test as promoting co- 
operation under present conditions. 
But right human actions," we submit, 
are not those conducive to progress 
at the time " but those conducive to 
progress in the long run. And only 
omniscience could make the pragmatic 
test of ethics a practical one. For who 
can trace any cause to its end results ? 
Does not every effect become i cause 
in its turn, producing further effecl.s 
and so on ad infinitum ? 

Formal customs differ from society 
to society and age to age, but true 
ethical principles are valid at all times 
and everywhere, because they are 
rooted in the metaphysical truth of 
human unity. Just as a cut on a 
linger may make the whole body suffer, 
so suffering inflicted upon any individ- 
ual will in the long run hurt not only 
the perpetrator of the wrong but all 
men everywhere. The world's great 
spiritual Teachers are far safer guides 
to moral conduct than Darwin, Spencer 
or their followers. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


'OLD TREASURES THROUGH NEW EYES* 


This is the first volume of a new 
series edited by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and issued under the auspices of the 
Hindu University of Benares. Its 
object, the editor states in the general 
Preface, is "to bring out studies of 
ancient Indian classics and thought by 
competent scholars who have looked at 
them with new eyes and greater free- 
dom. ” The studies, we may accordingly 
expect, will be both critical and 
interpretative ; and, in this respect, 
they will differ from those published in 
other series, like the "Sacred Books 
of the East, " which treat of the same 
subject but from a purely antiquarian 
stand-point. Another distinctive feat- 
ure, as indicated by the title chosen for 
the series, is that these studies do not 
recognise the sharp distinction that is 
ordinarily made between philosophy 
and religion. Indeed, this distinction 
has never been countenanced in India ; 
and the volumes published in the 
present scries will tlicrefore express the 
true spirit of Indian philosophy, which 
is to further right living and not to be 
merely a way of thought. We have no 
doubt that such studies have a very 
useful place to fill at the present time, 
when thoughtful people are turning 
wistfully to philosophy for guidance in 
the solution of the perplexing problems 
of life. 

The theme of the present volume is 
Pu^a-mlmariisa, and there was nobody 


better fitted to expound it than Dr. Jha. 
But it is to be greatly regretted that 
he has not been spared to see it in print. 
His knowledge of the Indian systems 
of thought, as a whole, was profound ; 
and it was particularly so in the case of 
the Mimarhsa. In fact, it was he that 
first threw light upon the characteristic 
features of one of its schools, that 
of Prabhakara ; and his thesis for the 
D. Litt. Degree of the University of 
Allahabad on that school, later pub- 
lished in book form, may be said to have 
marked an important step in the modern 
study of the Indian darianas. This 
school had for long fallen into desue- 
tude, although it had made definite and 
valuable contributions to the sum of 
Indian thought. As a consequence of 
this lamentable neglect, the works 
belonging to it are still, for the most 
part, unknown ; and even of those that 
have been discovered only fragments 
have thus far found their way into 
print. Our present knowledge of its 
details is therefore quite meagre ; but 
that knowledge, so far as it goes, wc 
owe largely to Dr. Jha. 

The work is in thirty-three chapters, 
which may divided into four sections. 
The first of these, consisting of the very 
interesting introductory chapter, treats 
of the nature, scope and aim of the 
Mimarhsa in relation to the other 
systems, p>articularly the Vedanta. 
Here the author refers, in general terms. 


, * ^^yva^mimamsa in Jts Sources. By Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha ; 

by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. (Libraiy of Indian Philosophy and Religion, Vol. I. Benares 
Hindu University. Rs. lo/-, or 15s. ) 
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to the place and relative importance of 
all the three schools of the doctrine — 
those of Kumarila, Prabhakara and 
Murari Mi^ra. The next seventeen 
chapters constitute the second section. 
They deal mainly with the purely 
philosophic side of the doctrine and 
discuss questions like the validity of 
knowledge and the nature and destiny 
of the soul. In these, as throughout 
the rest of the book, the views of 
Kumarila and Prabhakara, where they 
differ, are invariably set forth; but, 
owing to the scantiness of the informa- 
tion available as regards the remaining 
school, only brief and occasional ref- 
erences are made to it. The third section, 
comprising the next fourteen chapters, 
is devoted to the consideration of the 
principles of interpreting the Veda and 
the details of the many sacrifices taught 
in it. Here, owing to the wide variety 
of the topics considered, there was need 
for much condensation of the material ; 
and the skill and ability with which 
this has been effected reminds one of 
the masterly summing up of the same 
aspect of the doctrine by Vidyaranya 
in his Nydya-mdldvistara, This portion 
is technical, and its apj:)eal therefore is 
primarily to the specialist ; but it is not 
altogether without interest to others, 
for they will find discussed in it such 
general questions as the conception 
of dharma and the nature of the 
motives that prompt human action. 
The concluding chapter, which forms 


the fourth section, shows by reference 
to concrete instances how the MlmariivSa 
has influenced legal and other branches 
of literature. , 

The book contains an abundance of 
useful information ; and, since it is also 
well documented, it will be of great 
value to those who are engaged in the 
advanced study of the subject, or are 
doing research work in it. The exposi- 
tion of the topics, generally speaking, 
follows the order of the J aiminusuira ; 
but, where necessary, cross-references 
are given to help the student in getting 
a connected view of points that may 
be found explained in different parts of 
the commentaries on it. The work is 
throughout written in a simple and 
straightforward style. It also contains, 
as an appendix, an extensive bibliog- 
raphy prepared by Dr. Umesha Mishra, 
a former pupil of the author, which gives 
an interesting account of the entire 
literature of MimamsiL, including the 
works of modem scholars like Dr. Jha 
himself. We may say without any 
hesitation that there is no other book 
in English which gives such a compre- 
hensive, lucid and authentic account of 
the doctrine. It will remain as a 
worthy monument to its distinguished 
author ; and all lovers of Indian thought 
will feel grateful to the authorities of 
tJie Benares Hindu University for 
publishing it amidst conditions which 
arc none too favourable to tlic printing 
of such big books. 


M. Hiriyanna 
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ON GUJARATI POETRY* 


Mr. Khabardar, like the poet Tagore, 
cannot be con^dered a direct product 
of University education, as he is a self- 
made man in every sense of the term. 
Educated at home in Daman, with 
inborn tendencies of a poet, he not only 
struggled by himself with prosody and 
poetics in English and Gujarati, but 
also secured an intimate knowledge of 
classical literary Gujarati, which by 
itself presents great difficulties to many 
a Parsi writer. Whatever differences 
one may have with Mr. Khabardar 
regarding his theories about the form 
and spirit of poetry, there is no doubt 
about the depth of his knowledge of the 
ancient and modern forms of Gujarati 
poetry or about the diction and the 
style of his literary work either in 
prose or in poetry. The present volume 
would do great credit to any Gujarati 
author and it would be difficult to write 
in purer and more elegant style. 

It is a hopeful sign of the synthesis 
of the national life that is tJiking place 
at tlie pic.sent time that the Parsis — 
some of whom liad once founded a 
separate Parsi Lckhak Mandal — have 
now come to recognise the fundamental 
unity of Gujarati as a vehicle for the 
expression of their most cherished and 
cultured emotions. While the poems 
of some of the older Parsi poets — 
Malabari, Mansukh, Jamshedji Petit, 
Sorab Palamkot, Vicaji etc. — possessed 
a flavour peculiar to the Parsi dialect, 
those of Khabardar and Jehangir Desai 
show such a complete command of the 
technique, the vocabulary, the idiom 
and the cadence that it is hardly 


ordinary Gujarati poets. One must 
emphasise this side of the evolution of 
Gujarati literature, for the contribution 
of the Parsis to the cultural life of 
Gujarat should not be allowed to be 
neglected longer, particularly in view 
of their magnificent contribution to 
the material progress and prosperity of 
the province. The sparkling humour 
which characterises ordinary conversa- 
tion among Parsis is reflected in 
Khabardar*s famous parodies, which 
form his unique contribution and which 
will long remain unsurpassed. Mr. 
Khabardar writes frequently in English 
and his book of English poems Silken 
Tassels has reached two editions. 

Mr. Khabardar divides his lectures 
under five headings. The first is 
“Origin of Poetry and the Art of 
Composition of Poetry " in which he 
explains the first principles of the 
sciences of prosody and poetics as 
known in English, Sanskrit and Gujarati. 
The second covers “ The Evolution 
of Metre in Ancient and Modem 
Gujarati, and is a masterly historical 
study of the art of metric composition 
in Gujarati. It incidentally describes 
the author's own twenty-five new 
metres. The third lecture examines 
critically the adaptation of the Gazal, 
the Ode and the Sonnet from the 
Persian and English, and shows the 
author's wide knowledge, extensive 
reading and deep insight. In his 
fuurtii address On Experiments and 
Researclies on Blank Verse " the author 
gives a full description of his own 
contribution to the art of versification 
in Gujarati and strongly criticises those 


possible to distinguish the latter from 


P * Kavitani Rachanakala. ( Technique of Gujarali Poetry. ) By Akueshir 

K**abardar. ( Shh Thakkar \ assaiiji Madhavjt Lectures, University of Bombay. 
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from whom he differs. It is, however, 
in the last lecture on Structure of 
Poetry and Language** that the poet 
and the critic shines at his best. 

Mr. Khabardar is a great disciplina- 
rian and would not let the young poets 
take liberties with the form of either 
language or verse. He thinks that all 
poetry is an expression of musical 
talent, and that the rules of music and 
prosody should be rigidly followed. 
He quotes with approval the famous 
dictum of Palgrave that ‘‘passion, 
colour and originality cannot atone for 


serious imperfections in clearness, unity 
or truth." The author believes that 
the soul of poetry cannot function 
except in a perfect ^nd harmonious 
body. In a simple but effective 
apologue, he advises with sincere 
fervour that the poet should not only 
look to the colour and the pattern of 
the cloth but should also attend to its 
texture and insist on the purity and 
evenness of each fibre, the closeness of 
the web and the work on every detail 
that makes for classical perfection. 

P. G. Shah 


THE TEACHINGS OF MADHVA* 


This is a brief but scholarly exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of Madhva. It 
is to be regretted that much intellectual 
energy is being wasted by both advo- 
cates and critics of the school of 
Madhva, on the question of the exact 
label to be attached to it. The author 
and Dr. D. M. Datta, who writes the 
Foreword to this book, are agreed as to 
the inappropriateness of the term 
"Dualism," while they do not seem to 
be equally punctilious with regard to 
the term "Realism.** It is unfortunate 
that they seem to accept it, obviously 
overlooking the Naturalistic associa- 
tions of the word in English philosoph- 
ical terminology. 

It has to be remarked that Mr. 
Sarma's description of the system as 
the "philosophy of the one independent 
transcendent Reference*' is neither 
happy nor intelligible. In the absence 
of a simpler title for the school, it would 
have been quite sufficient if the author 
had merely expounded the philosophy 
of Madhva without labouring to evolve 


such a lengthy and monstrous designa- 
tion. 

The book contains nine chapters. 
The author takes up for discussion 
some fundamental points of the school, 
its doctrines on God, the Soul, Nature 
and the ultimate destiny of the finite 
individual. We are given original 
textual authority for every statement 
and the exposition is by no mean 
obscure. But from the point of view 
of the modem student the or»»Ission of 
a table of contents and an index must 
be deemed a drawback. The predom- 
inant intention of the work seems to be 
to describe the exact philosophic role 
of Dvaita in the evolution of Vedanta. 
We are made to contrast the tenets of 
Dvaita with those of Advaita and 
Visishtadvaita at every crucial point in 
the exposition. However, on two 
points, there seems to be either some 
error in interpretation or want of care 
in statement. 

Firstly, we are told that, according 
to all the three schools of Vedanta, 
By B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, 


* SvatantradvaitL or Madhva* s Theistic Realism, 
M. A. ( Author, Annamalai University. Re. i/8 ) 
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"everything in the world has to be 
traced to an absolute spiritual prin- 
ciple." This may be admitted as a true 
characterisation of the motive of 
Vedanta. But to name this relation 
of the cosmos to God “dependence" 
and to say that Sankara merely gives 
one of the several possible conceptions 
of this dependence is to ignore what 
Sankara explicitly declares in his com- 
mentary on the Mandukya Upanishad, 
7th verse. 

Further, the author draws a radical 
contrast between Ramanuja's idea of 
God and that of Madliva in relation to 
the world of matter and finite spirits. 
“The Visishtadvaitin misses the abs- 
tract character of God" and, on that 
view, “the Brahman is never allowed 
to rest by itself." We arc told again 
and again that God is abstract in the 
system of Madhva and that “in the last 
analysis, the existence of matter and 
souls, is immaterial to God." In other 
words the cosmic process “matters" to 
Cod in the philosophy of Ramanuja, 
while it is quite “immaterial" to Him 
in “tlie philosophy of the one indej^end- 
ent transcendent Reference." 

This contrast seems to me to be 
philosophically inaccurate. Without 
entering into the question of the auth- 
or’s exactitude in representing Visisht- 
advaita, we have to consider whether 
he correctly represents Madhva’s 
position. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Sarma gives only one quotation in 
his support and that cannot carry all 
the heavy implications he draws. There 
are a few points in the system that go 
definitely against his interpretation, 
cosmic process is not extrinsic 


to the Divine life. It flows from the 
ultimate svabhava of God.‘ He is so 
constituted that the world of matter 
and finite spirits derive their very 
“being" from Him. Madhva is respon- 
sible for the unique dictum which he 
repeats again and again in his works, 
that “ Ananda " and “ perfection " 
naturally issue in creative activity.* 
Perfection is incompatible with inactiv- 
ity. God is perfect and hence the 
creation. 

It is true that creation does not 
proceed from any self-interest on the 
part of God, for he is absolutely self- 
fulfilled. But Madhva insists and 
Jayatirtha elaborately establishes that 
God is not devoid of all purpose in 
creation. He creates in order to facil- 
itate the perfection of finite spirits.* 
Following the Gita, Madhva argues that 
the disinterested activity of God must 
serve as the ideal for human goodness.* 
Men should transcend self-interest and 
exert themselves in the spirit of disin- 
terestedness. Surely to a good man 
disinterested action “matters," though 
it may not matter to an ego-centric 
individual. The degree and the extent 
to which such selfless activity matters 
to an individual is the test of his 
moral progress. If God embodies the 
ideal of goodness, his creative activity, 
prompted solely by his infinite goodness, 
must be most “material" to him. In 
saying that it is “immaterial" to him, 
are we not attributing to God the 
standards of value characteristic of the 
man of the world, to whom self- 
interest is the only ideal of action ? 

If Mr. Sarma merely means that the 
cosmic process does not presuppose any 


^ Anuvyahhyana. 2-1-9. 

■ Giia. r. N. 3-22 and Nyaya Vivarana 21-9. 

• An, V. 2-1-9 and Sudha thei 'on. 

* Gita. T. N, 3-22. 
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deficiency in the personal perfection of 
God, that is ground common to him 
and to Ramanuja.^ But if he means 
more than this and holds that creation 
is extrinsic to Divine life, that it is not 
necessitated by the nature of God, 
that God has no purpose whatever in 
creation, and that, in spite of His 
absolute goodness, such disinterested 
activity is " immaterial to God, then 
he is flouting the spirit as well as the 
letter of Madhva's teachings. 

The second point concerns the 
meaning of freedom in moral life. 

The right to choose between right and 
wrong is the Jiva's own and the choice comes 
from him. 

Action accomplished through the 
exercise of such free choice renders evil 
and inequality in the life of individuals 
intelligible. Up to this point, Mr. 
Sarma's explanation of freedom and 
karma seems to agree with the general 
Indian tradition. But Mr. Sarma goes 
further : — 

Most Indian philosophers would rather 
take shelter under the inexorable law of 
Karma. . . .Madhva has been the only one to 
push the question to its logical extreme. 
Karma implies freedom and freedom implies 
choice. But it does not explain why a 
particular choice is made , . . .The only possible 
explanation is that offered by Madhva, viz. , 
tliat the Karma itself is the result of an 
unchanging and underlying nature. . .of each 
soul. 

In substance, this would mean that 
the ** particular choice ” made by the 
individual in every moral situation is 
determined by his unchanging nature. 
This position, it is clear, affects the 
concept of freedom profoundly. If 


choice and the direction in which moral 
conflicts are resolved are ultimately 
determined by the “unchanging sva- 
rupa “ of the agent, there is no real 
freedom. The individual is . not 
responsible for his Svarupa and if he is, 
it should be possible for him to modify 
and develop it, which is denied by the 
dogma of “unchanging svarupa. “ 
Even if this dogma is given up — which 
alternative Mr. Sarma does not adopt — 
there is no freedom if the individual is 
denied the capacity to go against the 
inclinations of his nature. The actual 
self of man should not fetter the 
possibilities of moral progress. It must 
be possible for the stream to rise above 
the source. I cannot but state the 
crux of the moral situation in the 
words of Mr. M. A. Venkata Rao : — 

If karma means predestination of souls 
to heaven or hell in such a maimer that no 
after-career can modify the nature with 
which souls begin, the doctrine becomes a 
species of fatalism. .The past only urges 
and introduces a powerful bias, but karma 
means the present choice, which is creative 
and strictly free. We may work against the 
past.* 

There is one glaring instai««:e of 
equivocation in tlie book. We are told 
that matter and finite souls cannot 
“ claim to be as real as the Ab^•olule “ 
and almost in the same breath the 
author adds that want of sub.stanliality 
and independence does not deprive the 
dependent entities of their reality. ^ 

The book, on the whole, is a welcome 
addition to the literature on the 
subject. 

S. S. RAGIIAVACHAn 


' Gita Bhashya of Ramanuja, 7-12 and 9-5. 
" Studies in Philosophy, pp. 185-187. 

* Pages n-12. 
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MAGAULAY^S ‘^HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


So much has been written about 
Macaulay’s Hhtory of England (pub- 
lished 1848-1861) that the least 
competent may take courage to write 
about it, in the full confidence that no 
one else will bother about his jejune 
observations. If any one does glance 
over such observations, it will be with 
the intention of inducing tired eyelids 
to drop upon tired eyes : let it not be 
forgotten that Sancho Panza called 
God’s blessing upon the man who 
invented sleep. Those, however, who 
read or reread the History may be 
forgiven if they are seized with an 
intense desire to speak about their 
wonderful experience, and to share 
with others the pleasure, deep as well 
as varied, which the reading vouchsafes. 

About half a century ago Macaulay 
was perforce known to every school- 
boy. Nowadays many are content to 
know of Macaulay’s school-boy. In 
his Essays Macaulay wms apt to speak 
of wliat every school-boy knows” 
evidently meaning a state of knowledge 
th.il the combined reading of the 
pn icssorial staff of a well-equipped 
College might furnish. 

Nowadays Macaulay’s writings arc 
seldom prescribed for schools and 
colleges in India. This is partly 
because Macaulay is accused of posses- 
sing a style that induces a deleterious 
ambition in school- boys to imitate it : 
Ulysses’ bow can be bent by Ulysses 
alone. This accusation (often secret 
and insinuative ), combined with the 
charges of inaccuracy and a strong 
Whig bias, are probably responsible for 
‘ comparative neglect of the great 
historian. If, however, reference is 


made to the opinion of so competent a 
guide as H. A. L. Fisher, we are 
assured of the correctness of the view 
which an unsophisticated person may 
reach with little reflection. An author 
who was so intensely interested in 
history, so voracious a reader, and who 
had taken as active a part in practical 
]X)litics and in the debates in the 
Houses of Parliament as Macaulay had 
done, could not be expected to be 
devoid of deep-rooted convictions of 
his owm. A historian with such 
antecedents cannot speak on subjects 
of universal interest without coming 
into conflict with tlie opinions of 
others who think otherwise. 

Macaulay could not have wTitten 
with such marvellous vividness, his 
portraits could not have been so alive, 
his style could not have produced the 
impression similar to that of a con- 
queror’s triumphant march, had he 
been anaemic. But no one can be 
harmed by Macaulay's bias, such as it 
is. There is no attempt to hide it. 
Occasionally a reader may wish that 
other views had been taken than those 
expressed by Macaulay : more often we 
regret that his view has not been 
expressed witli less acerbity. The 
historian need not maul the feelings of 
any of his readers. Some are born in 
surroundings making it almost imper- 
ative to come, in all honesty, to 
convictions that the historian is at 
liberty to consider erroneous. 

But the whole range of Macaulay’s 
History must be considered. When 
that is done, it is evident that 
occasions such as have just been 
referred to are few. Moreover we have 


History of England, By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
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high authority for conceding that even 
Homer nods, and is entitled to do so. 
After making all due allowances, we 
must ask how many historians there 
are who have been able to study the 
great original documents, and who 
have also read contemporary pamphlets 
and even newspapers. How many 
have been willing and able to spend a 
day in visiting an out-of-the-way 
fortress for understanding the details 
of a royal flight or pursuit? How 
many have formed their estimate of 
the character of public men after 
reading, not only the reports of their 
utterances but also the books written 
by them or even attributed to them ? 
And then are there many— if any — 
who can absorb all such material in 
quantities that astound the normal 
human being and who can acquire such 
mastery over it all, as to reproduce its 
effect in the simplest and most natural 
manner without any apparent strain 
or effort, as if events and occurrences 
were being related in which the author 
had himself participated : in language 
so lucid that no reader has to read any 
sentence twice, so charged with imag- 
inative fervour and vision that it is 
difficult to put the volumes down when 
they are once taken up ? 

Yin Fu King. { Manual No. i8, The 
Shrine of Wisdom, 6 Hermon Hill, 
London E. ii. is. ) 

This little Chinese classic is ascribed 
to the legendary Emperor Huang Ti of 
the twenty-seventh century b. c. or to 
his teacher, Kuang Cheng Tsze, consid- 
ered by some Chinese scholars a 
previous incarnation of Lao Tsze. 

Fu means a seal in two pieces, 
symbolising Heaven and Earth, the 
Above and Below, the Inner and 
Outer. '* The classic *s purpose, the 


The substance of Macaulay's History , 
apart from his manner and style, is well 
worth careful attention and study for 
itself. The first chapter, containing in 
150 pages a rapid survey of the \rtiole 
history of England, has won the 
admiration of experts. A detailed ac- 
count follows. For the period after the 
death of Charles II, every important 
feature of English life and society is 
brought before our eyes. When con- 
troversies have arisen on matters of 
public concern Macaulay deals witli 
them as living questions. The views 
held and expressed by the great 
protagonists are reproduced and pitted 
against each other with vigour and 
dramatic power. The History accord- 
ingly furnishes a living school in the 
methods by which matters of public 
concern have been discussed in the 
past, and ought to be discussed in our 
times : errors of investigation and 
fallacious arguments or inferences arc 
carefully noted. The accounts of the 
establishment of the Bank of England 
and the dissensions over the affairs of 
the East India Company furnish two 
examples out of many. 

To omit to read Macaulay's History 
of England is to deny oneself a gre;» t 
pleasure and to deprive on(?seii of an 
easy means of learning much tiiat out;, 
wants to learn. 

Faiz B. Tyaiiji 

Editors explain, is “ to present us with 
a reconciliation of the two parts of the 
seal. " The text begins 

To observe the Tao of Heaven and ronforni 
to the mode of Its operation is the term of all 
human achievement. 

The Ytn F u King holds an important 
place in the Taoist Canon. Freely 
rendered into English after Balfour and 
Legge, it is briefly commented upon by 
the Editors of “ The Shrine of Wisdom." 

V. M. I. 
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The Philosophy of the BeaiUifid. By 
P. N. Srinivasachari, m. a. (R. C. 
Srinivasa Raghavan, Sri Krishna 
Library, Chitrakulam Square, Myla- 
pore, ‘Madras. Re. 1/8) 

The five lectures that constitute this 
book were originally delivered by 
Professor Srinivasachari in 1933 during 
his tenure of Honorary Readership of 
the University of Madras. He is very 
widely read in both European and 
Indian literature on Esthetics, a 
subject that he rightly describes as 
" the most fascinating of all studies on 
account of the universal appeal of the 
beautiful. ” Professor Srinivasachari 
starts with certain questions : What do 
we mean when we speiik of a poem or a 
piece of music as being beautiful ? Can 
we define “beauty"? Does beauty 
admit of degree of comparison ? Is it 
possible to formulate any criteria for 
judging the beauty of artistic creations ? 
These and related questions have been 
variou.sly answered by theintuitionists, 
the materialists and the transcendenta- 
lists; the classicists and the romantic- 
ists ; the realists and the idealists ; the 
Advaitins and the Visishtadvaitins. 
The \ iews of thinkers like Croce, Berg- 
son, Aristotle, St. Augustine, Darwin, 
Santayana, Kant, Hume, Herbert 
Spencer, Hegel, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Bharata, Sankara, Bhaskara and 
Ramanuja, and of many others, are 
competently passed in review. But 
the average reader, who has small 
philosophy and less scholarship, is 
likely to have the uneasy feeling that, 
having heard great argument about 
it and about, he evermore came out 
by the same door as in he went. It 


is, therefore, refreshing to arrive in the 
end at Professor Srinivasachari’s own 
views:— 

Beauty is a quality of the subject, and is 
as autonomous as truth and goodness. . . .It 
functions in the sphere of sense in order that 
man may be released from sensuousness. 
Beauty reconciles matter and spirit, harmon- 
ises the head and the heart, and bridges earth 
and heaven. 

The artist's true aim is **the intuitive 
expression of the infinite through the 
medium of the finite.'* 

The inspired artist looks from nature, the 
body of beauty, to Nature's Cod who is the 
soul of beauty. 

According to the Vedantin, of course, 
Brahman is the supreme reality and 
the paths of beauty should therefore 
lead to the realisation of the bliss of 
Brahman, Brahma-rasa. 

The mystic seeks communion with beauty 
and is lost in bliss. The aloofness of God is 
changed into godlikeness and finally into 
godliness. 

Like the views of the other writers 
on the subject. Professor Srinivasa- 
chari’s own views are also, "consciously 
or unconsciously, swayed by his 
philosophical prepossessions.” He is a 
Vishishtadvaitin, and it is natural for 
him to think of creation as a Divine 
Comedy and of beauty as a spiritual 
testament revealing the splendours of 
Vaikuntha. Professor Srinivasachari 
has given us an illuminating and 
authoritative book on iEsthetics; his 
e.xposition of the subject is distinguished 
by clarity and conviction; although 
it is tough in parts, it is never obscure ; 
and for all its scholarship, it nowhere 
degenerates into pedantry. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 
tory and Indology, Vol. II for igjg. 
By Braz a. Fernandes. {The Bombay 
Historical Society, Bombay. Rs. 5/- ) 

A bibliography, to be useful and 
authoritative, needs to be accurate, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. The 
Second Volume of the Bibliography 
before us, though not an ideal one, 
shows considerable improvement in 
form and matter as compared with the 
First Volume which appeared in 1938. 
The preparation of annual bibliograph- 
ies involves much labour and expense, 
besides the willing co-operation of 
scholars, libraries and publishers. We 
fully endorse the appeal made by 
Mr. Fernandes to learned bodies, 
authors and publishers to co-operate 
with the Bombay Historical Society in 
making subsequent volumes of the 
Bibliography as complete as possible. 


A Common Enemy, By J. D. Beres- 
FORD. (Hutchinson and Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., London. 8s. ()d.) 

This is a discussion novel. Mr. Beres- 
ford makes ideas live without either 
depriving the narrative of human 
warmth or losing reasoned perspective 
on contemporary affairs. A variety of 
topics — to which all thinking minds are 
naturally directed by the present 
disorder— is here discussed. They range 
from party government to petrol- 
consumption, from prohibition to the 
inscrutability of Providence. They are 
handled with detachment, sincerity and 
genuine desire for peace, good-will and 
unity. Mr. Campion's emphasis on 
"the long view"— beyond political 
frontiers and racial barriers — is decried 
as canting sentimentidity by the self- 


The present volume is divided into 
sections and items are arranged in 
alphabetical order under authors. Books 
published in 1937 and 1938 which came 
to be noticed or reached this ceJuntry 
in 1939 are included in the volume. 
The author promises to include in the 
next volume publications of 1939 which 
are omitted in this volume through 
oversight or want of information. At 
a time when every scholar has been 
emphasizing the need of bibliographies 
in different subjects owing to tlie 
enormous production of books and 
articles, Mr. Fernandes deserves 
encouragement from all concerned to 
enable him to execute his work 
on the future volumes of the 
Bibliography with thoroughness and 
precision, not to say completeness, 
which is one of the essential features 
of a bibliography. 

P. K. Code 

seeking Mallock. But he is an unthink- 
ing protege of the old order. Mr. 
Campion’s, however, is a potent argu- 
ment against the cult of might, which 
apparently has successfully ch Jlengod 
the creed of mercy and justirc. 

But what can make the prospect for 
the future hopeful ? Nothing short of 
recognition that physical force is a 
frightfully tyrannical devil. And that 
in a society of human beings the dust- 
man is as important to general health 
and convenience as any other member. 
The warring world has to wake to the 
realisation that Hitler is not the 
common enemy. It is against its own 
lower nature and tendency to self- 
seeking at the expense of others that it 
has to fight and succeed. 

V. M. Inampar 
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The Many and the Few, By Paul 
Bloomfield. ( George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 7s. 6 d, ) 

This book ha^ significance, but only 
from. a negative point of view. It is 
significant of the state of mind of the 
middle-class, one-time silver-spoon-in- 
mouth intellectualist trying to feel at 
ease in this era of increasing Democracy. 
It reads like a long, long conversation 
interspersed with drinks. It wanders 
about over the whole field of present- 
day thoughts about everything. It is 
incredibly amiable and open-minded. 
It has nothing against anything or any 
one. Yet there is no virtue in this ; for 
if a man is amiable about everything 
he is really saying nothing, and if 
a mind is as broad as the Mississippi 
we can’t see the water for the river. 
Tlie result is the reader can make no 
headway whatever with tliisbook. Good 
remarks are made from time to time, 
and one hundred and seventy-seven 
writers arc quoted in one hundred and 
seventy pages, but no definite line is 
taken about anytliing. Ilonre it is 
impossible to grasp what is being said, 
or, gras])ed, it cannot be retained. 
The thoughts and the sentiments are 
on the side of the angels but are as 
useless to us as a perfectly good dress 
cut in pieces and mixed in a hat. 

The theme ? The many and the 


few ; culture and destiny ; the place of 
" beautiful things ” ; how much we owe 
to Self and how much to Society ; the 
function of the artist ; the problem of 
machinery; the importance of agri- 
culture; and so on — everything that 
concerns the modern mind. But no 
line taken with any conviction about 
anything. And all in a style so loose 
that the author's continual reference to 
Art becomes impertinent, since a man 
who writes about Art and Harmony 
and Wholeness with no art is doing a 
disservice to those things. These may 
seem hard words, but possibly they 
will send a few people to the volume to 
find out for themselves whether the 
criticism is just. If they do turn to it 
they will be rewarded. For it has most 
decidedly a negative significance. Those 
who arc concerned about the state of 
modern England from a cultural point 
of view are faced with many gloomy 
facts. At one end there is — well, the 
Forces Programme. That deserves long 
meditation. The writer of this volume 
is held out as an important represent- 
ative of the Cultured Few. He is 
cultured and broad-minded and ami- 
able. Yet he hangs in the air some- 
where midway between the moon and 
Beachy Head. That also needs some 
meditation. 

J. Stewart 


There lie before us two great campaigns. The first is the military 
campaign to defeat the enemy. 

But the second and equally difficult undertaking is to win a lasting peace 
for the world. Military victory alone will not give us peace. That was proved 
in 1918. Victory, however essential, is chiefly important for the privilege it 
gives of shaping an era of peace for the world. 

-Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson 



CORRESPONDENCE 


SUBLIMATION FURTHER DEFINED 


Dr. C. Narayana Menon has presented 
in his communication (The Aryan 
Path, July 1942) a fairly accurate 
picture of the Freudian position. But 
his final and characteristic point is not 
Freud’s or Jung's, but that "substitu- 
tion of ideal ends" by no means is a 
** fulfilment** of the instinct according 
to the analysts. I have put the im- 
portant words in italics to show the 
real differentiation that Dr. Menon has 
in mind. The contention obviously is 
that any substitution is a fantasy and 
an unreal escape-phenomenon which is 
had for t?le sake of diverting oneself or 
fooling oneself, so that one may enjoy 
in the shadow-creation what one cannot 
have in real experience or fulfilment. 

Substitution is the technique of 
transformation of the direction of the 
instinct either in its means or in respect 
of the object or finally both : in the last 
case, when there has occurred the sub- 
stitution in respect of means as well as 
ends we would find that the instinct 
has, at that later stage, nothing of the 
specific signs of the original state 


belonging to it at the time of its emergence 
in the life of the individual. It is this 
that can be called sublimation, provided 
the modifications are progressively capable 
of revealing spiritual or ideal life. 
Otherwise, the modifications entail only 
regression into lower life. In that case 
they become aboriginal. Standing 
midway between animal and God, it is 
possible for us to move downward or 
upward with the energy of the Spirit 
into the darkness of the aboriginal or 
into supermanhood (devajati). Sublima- 
tion is what happens when things and 
activities and instincts become holy, 
sublime, God-directed, God-levelled and 
God-sustained. This could be our 
original Object if we accept the meta- 
physical truth that God is the Origin, 
the Sustenance and the End of the 
world — Janmdd yasya yatah. If, in 
this sense, Dr. Narayana Menon has 
used this word "original" when describ- 
ing Tulsi Das's Object, I have no 
quarrel. That is what I mean by tlic 
Ideal End. Sublimation means a tran- 
scending process. 

K. C. Varadachari 


" Do not believe that lust can ever be killed out if gratified or satiated, for 
this is an abomination inspired by Mara. It is by feeding vice that it expands 
and waxes strong, like tc the worm that fattens on the blossom’s heart. 

" The rose must re-become the bud, bom of its parent stem before the 
parasite has eaten tluoagh its heart and drunk its life-sap." 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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Diversity of cultural and religious 
traditions has been in India the field 
of exploitation for the self-seeking 
separatist as well as for the ruling 
foreigner. A sane and rational approach 
to a happy fusion of traditions would 
only be through sympathy and 
understanding. Characterising Indian 
Unity as a cultural problem, Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail in his recent convocation 
address at the Patna University stress- 
ed the Universities* responsibility for 
promoting Unity. 

It is the task of a University to encourage 
deliberately, so to speak scientifically, that 
which by natural process is already coming 
to pass ; and this fusion of culture can be 
hasloiicd, and guided, and enriched by a 
University which deeply cares about it. 
There are curricular changes that would help ; 
there arc ways, too, outside the curriculum ; 
')Ut above all this is a matter of attitude on 
part of th<'se wlio teach. 

Onr universities today, who educate 
tlie young more or less in a kind of 
cuUural vacuum, need to take heed of 
Sir Mirza's wise words. The universities 
owe to their students the fostering 
in them of a healthy national con- 
sciousness. For truly, as Sir Mirza said, 
“ he who most deeply and wisely loves 
his own country is the very man who 
will most deeply care for the well-being 
of mankind.** 

Throughout this country we must not, in 

any sense whatever, be separate To me, 

India, one Nation, is a most inspiring thought 
and a most reasonable one. I see, too, all 
round, the growth of this consciousness. This 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers,** 
Hudibras 

is the land of all of us, to whatever race or 
creed we may belong. 

Sir C. V. Raman made a powerful 
and timely plea in his convocation 
address at Madras University on 26th 
November for the strengthening of the 
Indian universities. He deplored the 
fad for sending Indian youths abroad 
to be educated, declaring that **the 
key industry of a nation is the produc- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge. ** A 
crore of rupees more or less is estimated 
to have been spent annually before the 
war by Indian students in foreign 
universities. Half that “ literally wast- 
ed** amount. Sir C. V. Raman pointed 
out, would mean a vast strengthening 
of our universities. 

Wc are in full sympathy with this 
position. Our Indian universities are 
good and tlie way to make them " the 
very best in the world *’ is to support 
them adequately. That docs not mean 
financial aid alone, though we agree 
that ” there is no greater gift a man 
can make than a gift in the cause of 
learning. ” It means also facing facts, 
shedding our inferiority complex and 
recognising that outlay on foreign 
education is very often money thrown 
away. 

It is in the interest of our children 
no less than of our institutions to send 
♦hem to Indian universities. Even the 
few who have benefited by foreign 
study, Sir C. V. Raman claims, would 
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have benefited more if they had stayed 
here. 

I am prepared to quote any number of 
examples to show that Indians who have 
stayed here and worked at our universities 
and used the opportunities present here have 
done infinitely better and shown more real 
originality than many of those who went 
abroad .... 

The moment we believe that the right thing 
to do is to send our young men abroad, we 
come to believe also that the right thing is to 
have men with foreign degrees as teachers, 
professors, and for other places. It is a 
vicious circle. I should, therefore, put it 
before my young friends that their aim must 
be to reach the highest in the field of scholar- 
ship and learning by remaining and studying 
in Indian Universities, and 1 am sure they 
can achieve their ambition. 

A leader in The Hindu for 28th 
November is on Universities and 
the Nation.” It echoes the concern 
expressed in Sir C. V. Raman’s convoca- 
tion address at Madras University for 
national prestige in education and 
research. It urges self-sufficiency in 
both fields. More money is not the 
wliole solution even of the research 
problem. If Indian universities .‘^eem 
not to have a clear policy in respect to 
the importance of research in pure 
science, 

it is largely due to the excessive control 
exercised over them, on tlic one hand, by a 
Government which is unable .to take a 
comprehensive view of national needs, and 
on the other, by htterogeneous elements 
which, thanks to the j)cculiar composition of 
their governing bodies, are heavily represented 
on them and which have little understanding 
of educational matters and less respect for 
the principle of academic freedom. 

That India's insistent demand for 
freedon is not chauvinistic, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan einphiisised in his 
convocation address at the Benares 


Hindu University on 29th November. 
India's treasures of spiritual wisdom 
are for the healing of nations.” India 
has a message for the whole of human- 
ity, the Vice-Chancellor declared. . 

If India wants freedom, it is for enabling 
her to teach the world lessons of moral 
perfection and love. It is impossible for those 
who have not experienced foreign rule to 
realise how deadening it is to the soul ol the 
country. 

India's history, no less than her 
spiritual traditions and the natural 
disposition of the people brought up 
under them, absolves her from any 
charge of selfish ambition for foreign 
domination. 

India never stood for national and cultural 
isolation. Her spiritual heights rest on a 
basis that embraces all humanity. Wherever 
men love reason, shun darkness, turn towards 
light, praise virtue, despise meanness, hate 
vulgarity, kindle sheer beauty, wherever 
minds are sensitive, hearts generous, spirits 
free, there is your country. Let us adopt 
that loyalty to humanity instead of a sectional 
devotion to one part of the human rare. 

Dr. Rolx?rt lleilig contributes a 
valuable study of " Cultural Contacts ” 
to The Half-Yearly Journal of the 
Mysore Ujiiversily for Septeml/.r. H(? 
finds in world history ample justification 
of his thesis, so important for the 
realisation of human unity, that cul- 
tural contacts are one of the main 
factors in national development. The 
sweep of his survey brings him to “ the 
modem Indian renaissance, which 
permeates, animates, rejuvenates and 
ennobles all provinces of Indian, life, 
material, intellectual and spiritual.” 
He finds the explanation of modern 
India's great leaders, from Ram Mohan 
Roy to Gandhiji and Nehru, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and J. C. Bose and others, 
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in the fact that they are " citizens of 
two worlds.” 

They root deeply in Indian soil, their 
whole being is imbued with Indian spirituality 
and yet, they have accepted gladly and grate- 
fully all that the West had to give, achieving 
a complete synthesis of the world's spirit in 
their own self. 

But Dr. Heilig emphasises that it is 
only by assimilation, not by imitation, 
that a culture can profit from foreign 
elements. 

Only after losing the character of a for- 
eign body they will exert their beneficial 
stimulating inlluence. Therefore, one should 
beware of the two common fundamental 
mistakes : narrow-minded nationalism, which 
preaches that India has notliing important to 
expect from the West, and on the other hand, 
underestimation of India’s own spiritual 
treasure, the paramount value of Indian 
tradition, which is ridiculed as old supersti- 
tion by the young and middle-aged free- 
thinkers, by w’cstcrnized progress worshippers, 
blind and deaf to the unique wealth of their 
own people. 

Incidentally, Dr. Heilig finds in 
Dharma and Karma the key to what 
makes the " Indian spiritual tradition 
so very precious.’* 

fhe right uii(h.TStanding, the constant keep- 
ing in mind and truly taking to heart of 
these two fundamental ideas is all that an 
individual and all that a nation needs to 
realise which w’ay to go. 

A resolution in the the names of the 
Norwegian and Dutch delegates, 
reported passed by tlie revived Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists meet- 
ing in London on the 31st October, 
can do no good and may do harm. The 
resentment against journalists and 
other citizens of German-occupied 
countries who have deliberately served 
the Axis cause is understandable But 
what good end can be served by 
resolutions calling for their eventual 


punishment ? Cannot the proponents 
of such punitive threats perceive that 
they can only arouse in prospective vic- 
tims the intransigence of desperation ? 

This resolution is not, regrettably, 
an isolated phenomenon. Revenge- 
fulness is in the air. Retaliation has 
received recognition as a legitimate 
war aim. But what is lawful may not 
be expedient. There are two points 
which vindictiveness leaves out of 
account. One is the age-old truth, 
threadbare with repetition but never 
controvertible, that retaliation is a 
vicious circle. Hatred and injury can 
l>oget only hatred and injury. They 
arc the signposts on the road to ruin. 
The other point that the clamourers for 
revenge leave out of account is that 
the universal law of karma, action and 
reaction, requires no volunteer ex- 
ecutors of its decrees. The reaction is 
hound up in the act itself and can no 
more fail to follow it than the streamer 
to follow its comet. 

The world should by now be sated 
with horrors. But a perverted taste 
knows no satiety. Like opium, like 
alcohol, the thirst for violence grows 
by what it feeds on and even more 
than they, perhaps, devours the under- 
standing. Sobriety is required by law 
of every driver of a vehicle. How 
much more should society demand that 
those who frame the peace must be 
free from the intoxicating spirit of 
revenge ! None should be allowed to 
come to the peace table with hatred in 
his heart. 

The victors and the vanquished alike 
might well take to heart the words of 
an old Red Indian Chief. The occa- 
sion was the making of peace between 
several warring tribes of American 
Indians. They had publicly buried all 
weapons of war and the old Chief 
adjured them : — 

Let no one ever mention about the past. 
We all have lost some one ; so let us not 
bring back the thin^ that hurt us.... 
Beginning to-day, we find w'c are one people 
only that we live apart in different villages. 
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but let us keep up that relationship alive 
vHth^i^us. 

In “Bushido: Its Rise and Effadfc- 
,ment*' (The Quarterly Review, July 
1942 ) Mr. Lewis Spence tolls the knell 
of a noble tradition of unspoiled Japan. 
It was not wholly indigenous. Bushido, 
however its principles of lofty personal 
virtue and propriety originated, had 
‘‘from one period to another, been 
notably affected by native as well as 
Chinese and Indian philosophical and 
' moral precepts. Shinto, Confucianism 
and Buddhism were its three main 
sources. The spirit of Buddhism, Mr. 
Spence writes, had wrought “ a marvel 
of quietist influence upon Japanese 
popular thought, sentiment, and behav- 
iour, ” through its vein of impersonal 
detachment. 

Originating with the Samurai, the 
traditional warrior caste of Japan, the 
moral attitude and the code of ethical 
'and tourteous conduct had spread its 
influence through every class. It was 
a lofty code, inculcating moral courage, 
rectitude* benevolence, serenity of 
mind, the suppression of self for the 
general good. It is indeed 
a vast pity. . .that a code so excellent and so 
productive of national good feeling and 
courtesy should of late years have been 
invaded and rendered almost nugatory by 
alien doctrines of barbarous tendency, similar, 
indeed, to those which it was designed to 
extirpate. 

But Bushido is not the only flower 
of Oriental culture that has withered 
^der the dry sirocco of Western 
materialism. Mr. Spence blames pri- 
Qiarily the Nazis for the decline of 
but it was not the Germans 
who first challenged the peaceful seclu- 
sion of mid-nineteenth-century Japan. 
Japan, with her frenzied eagerness for 
Western ways has only been the most 
apt and docile pupil of the money- 
loving and commercial West. 

An editorial entitled “ The Scientist's 
Resp<;nsibility " in Endeavour for July 
il^ims that “ the fundamental problem 
pnfronting.sclence in thfe ethied sphere 
is fUit of making itself known to man* 


kfag as a lyhole. *'• We do not poncig.’; 

fundamental prowein of i^encf- 
tdday is rather to l#ep; dangerous 
knowledge out of hands fhat wi}l exploit 
it. Science cannot evade its respons- 
ibility in that direction. 

But that aside, how far will it profit 
the world to popularise the scientific 
pronouncements } Science, in the per- 
son of even its foremost exponents, 
says a great many things today that 
will not stand the acid test of time. 
Theories that have superseded others 
no less plausible yesterday will be 
superseded in their turn tomorrow. 
The road of science is paved witli 
discarded theories. 

Many current hypotheses, to be spr^, 
are recognised as such in the laboratory 
but too often they are preached as 
dogmas by the hangers-on of science. 
And, to the modern layman, “ Science 
says. . . " carries all the weight tiiat 
an appeal to the scriptures carried only 
three generations ago. 

There can be no two opinions, how- 
ever, as to the gain if the attitude of 
true science could be imparted to the 
public. The detachment of the sci- 
entist worthy of the name, hi.s humility, 
his withholding of judgment until his 
reason is satisfied, his agnosticism, 
becoming progressively and re\ erently 
gnostic — layman and sciolist alike 
need these. The Editor pertinently 
remarks : — 

How slender is the footing which science 
has in the popular mind can be inferred from 
the smouldering fires of astrological supersti- 
tion now being tanned into tlame by the 
winds of war. 

The seriousness of the present 
astrological craze in England is ja 
no doubt by the recently published 
repudiation of astrology as superstition 
over the signature of the Astronomer 
Royal. Real science must of course 
reject the popular distortion ^ the 
ancient knowledge of cyclic law which 
masquerades as astriptogy today. But 
would real scieftce fell to recognise, 
under the excrescences of undeniable 
superstition and fraud, echoes of long- 
forgotten scientific findings of the p^t 
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Point out the “ Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost amon^ the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE KARMA 

>Th9l Law of Cause and Effect 
operates universally and imper- 
sonally. Not only in the visible but 
also on the moral and mental planes 
where its workings are not so easily 
determinable as on the physical. 
Just as chemists have determined 
how two elements, Oxygen and 
Hydrogen, combining in certain 
proportions produce the effect, 
water, so can super-chemists know 
the causal forces which produce, as 
effects, psychical and psychological 
phenomena of love or lunacy, charity 
or miserliness. The ancient Sages 
named the Law Karma, which term 
means '• effect-producing cause.” As 
it encompasses the mind and the 
heart of man it is defined as the 
ntefling Law of Retribution. One 
important aspect of this Law is re- 
lated to nations. Nations, like men, 
havc^ their Karma. No nation or 
natiofis can escape their Karmic 
fate any more J^an can units or 
individuals. 

Karma has been mistaken for 
fatalism, which imnlies a blind 


OF NATIONS 

course of some still blinder power; 
but man is a free agent during his 
stay on earth. Destiny may be 
described as the effects of action,' 
performed in the past, but destiny is 
self-made. To take a homely exi^- 
ple, having freely chosen to eat a 
particular kind of food a man 'is > 
compelled to digest what he has 
eaten. Indigestion may awaken him 
to secure a prescription to alleviate 
the pain but, if he has not been 
intelligent enough to connect his 
discomfort with the food he has 
taken, he very likely will go again to 
the same menu and again will 
experience pain. ^ 

The same process obtains Jn-tha^ 
operation of National Kann,< A 
nation’s destiny is the effect produc- 
ed in the present by causes gen- 
erated in the past. Neither angels 
nor devas punish or reward, with or 
without God’s or Allah’s permission 
or order, but man himself — his deeds 
or Karma, may attract, individually 
and collectively ( as in the case ot 
whole nations, say, at thfe»-pr<8,^t 
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time ), every kind of evil and 
calamity. 

Knowledge of the Law of Karma 
enables us to understand such events 
as the present war which directly 
affects some nations and indirectly 
all others. Absence of that knowl- 
edge misleads us in evaluating the 
cause and meaning of this ghastly 
experience. Those who have studied 
not only the general principles but 
also the detailed workings of the 
Law and are capable of calculating 
the nature and mass of the forces 
set into motion by any nation are in 
a position to predict or to prophesy 
the fate awaiting it; yet in the 
prognostication of such future events 
no psychic phenomenon is involved. 
Wrote H. P. Blavatsky in 1888 

It is neither prevision, nor prophecy ; 
no more than is the signalling of a 
comet or star, several years before its 
appearance. It is simply knowledge 
and mathematically correct computa- 
tions which enable the Wise Men of 
THE East to foretell, for instance, that 
England is on the eve of such or 
another catastrophe ; France, nearing 
such a point of her cycle, and Europe 
in general threatened with, or rather, 
cgi.the eve of, a cataclysm, which her 
own cycle of racial Karma has led her 
to . — The Secret Doctrine, I. 646. 

But does this imply that the evil 
and wickedness of this war must be 
silently endured and that nothing 
can be done ? That would be 
following the philosophy of Fatalism, 
not of Karma. Fighting Hitlerism 
may he compared to the man's 
stecuring a prescription for his pain ; 
the overthrow of Hitlerism may 
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bring this particular war to a close, 
but will not teach the United 
Nations the cause of the prevailing 
ghastliness, any more than their 
defeat will bring sense and wisdom 
to the Axis Powers. If the cycle of 
war and strife is to end in Europe, 
in the Occident or in the whole of 
the world, that aspect of Karma 
which is related to Brotherhood 
must be understood. 

Causation and Unity of and in 
Nature are most intimately connect- 
ed. In a man’s personal life, as 
also in a nation’s life, evil and 
suffering can be overcome only by 
uprooting the weeds of competition, 
of ambition, of lust, of wrath, of 
greed. The great Buddha’s axiomatic 
teaching, which He named the 
Eternal Law, is that " Hatred ceases 
not by Hatred but by Love.” This 
is recognised by any thoughtful and 
intelligent observer of events in his 
own life. It is not so easy to 
perceive the working of this prin- 
ciple in national and international 
affairs. And yet if, putting aside 
only for an hour the details of 
bombings, of ration tickets, even of 
ideologies, we contemplated the 
principles of life and evolution wc 
should readily see that the Law of 
Nature cannot but work incessantly 
to restore disturbed harmony, no less 
in collective than in personal life. 

The only decree of Karma— an eter- 
nal and immutable decree — is absolute 
Harmony in the world of matter as it 
is in the world of Spirit It is not, 
therefore. Karma that rewards or 
punishes, but it is we. who reward or 
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punish ourselves according to whether 
we work with, through and along with 
nature, abiding by the laws on which 
that Harmony depends, or — break 
thenu Nor would the ways of Karma be 
inscrutable were men to work in union 
and harmony, instead of disunion and 
strife. For our ignorance of those 
ways— which one portion of mankind 
calls the ways of Providence, dark and 
intricate; while another sees in them 
the action of blind Fatalism; and a 
third, simple chance, with neither gods 
nor devils to guide them — would surely 
disappear, if we would but attribute all 

these to their correct cause Were no 

man to hurt his brother, Karma-Nem- 
esis would have neither caus# to work 
for, nor weapons to act through. It is 
the constant presence in our midst of 
every element of strife and opposition, 
and the division of races, nations, 
tribes, societies and individuals into 
Cains and Abels, wolves and lambs, 
that is the chief cause of the “ ways of 
Providence." We cut these numerous 
windings in our destinies daily with 
our own hands, while we imagine that 
we are pursuing a track on the royal 
high-road of respectability and duty, 
and then complain of those ways being 
so intricate and so dark.. . . 

This state will last till man's spir- 
itual intuitions arc fully opened 

until we begin acting from within, 
instead of ever following impulses from 
without: namely, those produced by 
our physical senses and gross selfish 
body. ( /Wrf., I. 643-4 ) 

This “acting from within” implies 
a new attitude to international 
problems. Only those minds which 
free themselves from the prevailing 
disease of false patriotism, which see 
the immorality of benefiting one’s 


country at the expense of another, 
which recognise that humanity is 
one and that injury to a single part, 
however small, means harm to the 
whole body — those minds alone are 
the true benefactors of humanity. 
Every leader in every nation is a 
channel for the manifestation of the 
national Karma. The manner in 
which he meets the evil now envel- 
oping his people must determine the 
future of his nation and unless he 
turns it into a force for good he will 
ill serve them. To transform evil 
into good he must abandon on 
behalf of his nation the old mistaken 
path of selfishness, ambition and 
competition and take to considering 
the good of the whole, including the 
part which his own country is. If 
“ the whole past of the Earth is 
nothing but an unfolded present,” 
as Buchner pointed out, the converse 
is equally true — tomorrow in its 
turn will be the unfolding of today. 
And so what is thought and planned 
now, what is said and done now, will 
unerringly produce in time its har- 
vest of sweet fruits or poison plants. 

It is a fashion nowadays to point 
to the Peace of Versailles as the 
cause of the present carnage. But 
unless the point is driven home and 
plans are made to abandon the ideas 
which created Versailles, there can 
be no lasting peace. What created 
Versailles ? Pride, ambition, greed 
on the part of the victors ; and their 
folly brought to birth Mussolini and 
Hitler and their like. The ancient 
doctrine of Karma needs to be 
studied by modern men if a truly 
New World Order is to arise. 



ETHICS AS THE BASIS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


[ We agree with Shrimati M. A. Rucktnini, an advocate of Madras* that 
the way out, for the world as for the individual, is the ethics of altruism, the 
application in practice of the unchanging spiritual verities. — Ed.] 


Since the dawn of civilisation, 
mankind has too often relied on 
brute physical force for the settle- 
ment of international claims and 
conflicts, with the result that prec- 
ious lives and property are lost in 
merciless mass-murders and mass- 
acres. I propose in the following 
paragraphs to argue a plea for Ethics 
as the one basis for International 
Law. Diverse as have been the 
metaphysical theories and schools of 
philosophy since man began to probe 
into the mysteries of Nature and of 
Existence, one striking feature in 
the bewildering maze of speculation 
is the subterranean current of 
thought running through all these 
different channels of intellection, i.e., 
the remarkable discovery that man 
is not to be identified with his body, 
mind and senses, but with something 
above all these— -call it Atman, 
Consciousness, God, or by whatever 
other name; and that all men in 
their essential nature are only 
manifestations of the Infinite, the 
primal source and abode of every- 
thing, including consciousness. 

This ultimate principle of the 
Universe, the nature of man's self 
and the relation of one human being 
to another of hi.s species — these have 
resulted in a code of conduct which 


regulates the activities and the be- 
haviour of men. That science of 
conduct has been called Ethics. The 
aim of Ethics is to show how best 
men should lead their lives, to point 
out what distinguishes men from 
animals, and to guide in proper 
directions the cognitions, emotions 
and volitions, mind and body and 
senses, in accordance with the su- 
preme spiritual ideal to be achieved. 
In the words of the Bhagavad-Gitu, 

WHiosoever regards the happiness or 
misery of another person, even as he 
does his own, he is to be regarded as 
the best of Yogis. 

Again, in another stanza Wv 
read : — 

He whose mind is steadfast in yoga, 
sees his own self in all creatures and all 
creatures in his own self, fur he sees 
God in all. 

The necessity for Ethics has been 
felt to be absolutely compelling and 
obligatory. From time immemorial, 
there has been no system of thought 
that has not dwelt on Ethics side 
by side with metaphysics W'e see 
ideas of good conduct underlying 
Plato's Republic ; and Herbert 
Spencer's Inductions of Ethics is well 
known. Even the Advaita school 
of philosophy, which regards the 
world as only an illusory phcnoni- 
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enon, is not without its own code of 
Ethics. Buddhism went to the 
extreme of emphasising active Eth- 
ical principles and doctrines of 
Right Conduct even at the risk of 
relegating to a secondary place the 
metaphysical quest and theories. 
Mahatma Gandhi in our own day 
has stated, in his laconic style, 
that “ my service to my people is 
part of the discipline to which I 
submit myself in order to free my 
soul from the bonds of flesh/* 
Tagore's absolute emphasis on Ethics 
is thus expressed : — 

Our love of life is really our wish to 
continue our relation with this great 
world. This relation is one of love. 
We are bound to the wcnld with a 
deeper and truer bond than that of 
necessity ; our soul is drawn to it. 

riiis reminds one of Coleridge's 
view : — 

A love which beginning in the cradle 
binding him to his mother, widens in 
ever l)roadening circles as life enlarges, 
including the children of the home, the 
villagers, the tribe, the nation, at last 
reaching out and taking in the whole 
human race and learning that there is 
a still larger life in which we live, 
move, and have our being, towards 
which we tend and by which we are led 
and inspired. 

In utterances like these we find the 
swinging of the pendulum from 

Religion to Ethics. 

That this widening of con- 

sciousness has led to the eihicisation 
of the volitions of men can be 

realised in the evolution from 

indivicjual to family, from fa*nily to 
nation, and from nation to federa- 


tion. The mere recognition of 
pleasure as an object of individual 
aspiration is one-sided and does not 
fully satisfy the spiritual cravings of 
mankind. There should be an ade- 
quate outlet for spiritual energy in 
the satisfaction of other values as 
well. For instance, thirst for knowl- 
edge, desire for truth, love for art, 
beauty, etc., give a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to the mind, not afforded by 
tangible pleasures. On the other 
hand, the higher emotions of love, 
reverence, pity and friendship do not 
demand pleasure or satisfaction for 
oneself, but elicit an excruciating 
measure of suffering and sacrifice. 
So the consummation of all human 
action must be the living of a larger 
life, call it Brahmee-sthiti or by any 
other name. 

If ethical conduct was found 
necessary even in primitive society 
when man had practically very little 
connection with the outside world, 
much more so is it an inescapable 
obligation at the present day, when 
whole nations are knit together, one 
way or the other, by various causes, 
scientific and cultural. The modern 
inventions of radio, telegraphic 
communication and the cheap print- 
ing-press make it absolutely imposs- 
ible for one to shut his eyes to the 
outside world, even if he wants to 
do so. The threatening discoveries of 
destructive engines, poison-gas etc. 
prevent even the most philosophical 
nations like India, which had so 
long relegated material civilisation 
and political achievements to a 
secondary place, from sitting with 
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hands folded, as mere spectators. 
Even India has been unable to resist 
the cataclysmal force of circum- 
stances threatening on all sides and 
is being led on to some sort of 
action, violent or non-violent, pass- 
ive or aggressive, or whatever its 
nature may be. The Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi is a glaring instance of the 
failure of mere speculative theories 
to satisfy the needs of men. 

Man cannot rest content only 
with bliss promised in a future state 
of the world but wants here and 
now to satisfy the cravings of his 
human physiological and psycholog- 
ical make-up or constitution. That 
the spirit of vindictiveness, of sus- 
picion, of fear and rivalry engendered 
by the war and which the provisions 
of' peace-treaties have served to 
perpetuate and to foster, has led to 
an enormous increase of national 
competitive armaments which in its 
turn has accentuated the effects of 
world-wide depression and nerv- 
ousness is a truth that even the 
most superficial observer would not 
fail to note. That a narrow and 
brutal nationalism which the post- 
war period of self-determination 
( so-called ) has served to perpetuate 
and to reinforce has been chieily 
responsible for the policy of high 
and prohibitive tariffs, so injurious 
to the healthy growth and flow of 
international trade and to the mech- 
anism of finance and international 
wealth, is a fact which few would 
ventire to dispute. 

There is tf as urgent and impera- 


tive need for the nations of the 
present day to act in conformity 
with the principles that would uplift 
the nations as a wholoand not make 
one nation destroy another iir cut- 
throat competition. This no one 
can deny. Here comes in the concep- 
tion of International Law, i, e., law 
governing the relations of nations 
with one another in their intercourse, 
political, economic and, above all, 
cultural and spiritual. There is a 
compelling and insistent need for a 
new world-order, a world organically 
united and unified in all its essential 
aspects and not disrupted by 
economic distress, political exploita- 
tion and confusion, financial crises 
and upheavals, religious restlessness 
and racial animosities which at 
present seem to conspire with one 
another to add immeasurably to the 
miseries and burdens of the war- 
weary world. 

To arrive at such a dynamic ami 
spiritual world order the following 
suggestions could be made : - 

(i) The spirit of “I and mine'' 
which the ancients so rightly 
described as the root of all evils lias 
now taken the shai)c of narrow 
political consciousness and a posses- 
sive economic spirit. These should 
be cut at their very foundations- 
nipped in the bud. Ethical ideas 
like “ God is truth ** should be 
reversed to give greater force to the 
principle Truth is God." This 
principle of truth conceived as love 
for all humanity should be injected 
into the life-blood of nations and 
should be made to circulate in the 
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veins of every modern dictator, so 
that he might be compelled to 
honour his peace-pacts. 

(2) What one nation cherishes as 
ideals of freedom and democracy 
is equally necessary for other 
nations as well. This should be 
conceded and acted upon by all the 
nations. The Biblical dictum, As 
you would that men should do to 
you, do you also to them should 
be translated into effective action. 

(3) More emphasis should be laid 
on duties than on rights. The 
deplorable tendency of modern times 
is for each nation to be ever more 
zealous in guarding its rights but 
not half so enthusiastic in discharging 
its duties to others. 

(4) Finally, the spirit of true 
religion and ethics as expounded in 
the opening mantra of the Isavasya- 
Upanishad stands in urgent need of 
actually being lived in the daily 
conduct of all citizens of the world — 
politicians and economists, scientists 
jjid industiialists not excluded. The 
verse runs ihus : — 

By one supreme Ruler is this 
universe pervaded, every world in the 
whole circle of nature. Enjoy pure 
delight, 0 man ! by abandoning all 
thoughts of this perishable world 
and covet not the wealth of any 
creature existing. 

That the world is perishable needs 
no demonstration or proof in its 
present chaotic state. The gorgeous 
display of wealth, with all its direc- 
tion in wrong channels, the licentious 
sensualism of case and aftluence, 
unsettle the balance of mind of the 


unsophisticated and plunge them 
into the sea of worldly ambitions and 
earthly anxieties of passion, hatred 
and jealousy. The tantalising thirst 
for possession and man’s unquen- 
chable desire for adding territory to 
territory only inflame his possessive 
inclinations all the more, like obla- 
tions of clarified butter poured into 
fire. Worst of all, this canker of 
desire blinds him to all the glorious 
and ennobling aspirations of an 
everlasting life, aspirations which 
spring from a conscious conviction 
that Nature, with her immutable 
laws and inexhaustible resources, is 
not a conglomeration of chance but 
is the positive edifice of an ever- 
active, moving spiritual principle. 
The second verse equally forcibly 
rallies all men under its banner by 
sounding the clarion call : — 

Aspire thou, 0 Man ! to live in 
virtuous deeds for a hundred years in 
peace with thy neighbours. Thus 
alone and not otherwise will thy deeds 
not contaminate thee. 

But let not the glorification of 
this universal moral law be misunder- 
stood as the subversion of the 
foundations of the existing social 
order. It seeks only to broaden its 
basis, to remould its institutions, in 
a manner consistent with the needs 
of an ever-changing world. It can 
conflict with no legitimate alle- 
giances, nor can it undermine essen- 
tial loyalties. Its purpose is neither 
to stifle the bright flame of patriotism 
in men's hearts, nor to extinguish 
the light of national autonomy. It 
docs not ignore, nor does it attempt 
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to suppress the diversity of ethical 
origins, of climate, of history, of 
language and tradition, of thoughts 
and habits that differentiate the 
peoples and the nations of the world. 
It calls for a wider loyalty, for a 
larger aspiration than any that has 
till now animated or energised the 
human race. It insists on the sub- 
ordination of national interests and 
impulses to the imperative claims 
of a unified world. It repudiates 
excessive centralisation on the one 
hand and disclaims all attempts at 
mechanised or mechanical monotony 
or uniformity on the other. Its 
watchword is IJnity-in-divcrsity. ** 
It is towards such a goal, the goal 
of a new world order, divine in 
origin as envisaged in the Punisha- 
siikta, all-embracing in its scope, 
equitable in its principles, chall- 
enging in its appeal, for which 
harassed humanity should strive. 

Humanity has today strayed too 
far from the ancient ideals cf love 
and spirituality. Pet theories and 
slogans of democracy and independ- 
ence cannt save or redeem mankind. 
No scheme which the calculations of 
the highest statesmanship can 
devise, no doctrine which the most 


efficient economist can formulate, 
no principle which the most 
ardent moralist can inculcate, can 
discover the panacea "for the ills of 
contemporary mankind. The poison 
of aggression and exploitation is 
slowly but steadily eating into the 
vitals of human society and civilisa- 
tion and it is high time that really 
effective remedies were discovered. 
Political and economic theories will 
not do ; Man is not merely an 
intellectual animal to be satisfied 
with scientific progress. He is above 
all a spiritual entity. Not merely 
tlie head, the heart also must bt‘. 
purified. The purified and jnaclised 
|X"rceptioii of spiritual truths of 
the Isavasya-Upanishad, and their 
translation into daily life and 
conduct, would alone save mankind. 
Stern and rigorous moral discipline 
must prevail. Physical force musi 
disappear. That is the pure, time 
less, safe Aryan Path. The Kingdom 
of God can be reached only I y thos«' 
who have the piTception and 
courage to WMlk along the Aiyaii 
Path undeflcctcd by distractions, 
disabilities and the myriad-shaped 
mundane hedonisms. 

M. A. Kuckmini 


\s a matter of fact, the geographical oneness of India is the least part of it^ nnitv 
which is organic and fiindamentai, rooted in a history and culture which extends far 
beyond the hi.story and culture of any other country except China, (icographical unitv 
may be broken, at least temporarily, by political action. More important, therefore, than 
geographical, more even than cultural, is that India is a spiritual unity. No statesman 
who does not appreciate Inat fact, c«an understand and appreciate at its full strcngtli 
the passionate feeling ot the Indian people against even the faintest idea of separating anv 
part it from the whole. Gentlemen to whom an immediate political gain has a facinatiou 
far beyond its intrinsic worth may contemplate a compromise involving separation as 
worth the sacriuce. }3i:t that type of man does not represent the soul of the country, 

t-'fian Social Refnrmr, 



iE: APOSTLE OF IRISH DEMOCRACY 

[ We publish here a tribute by Mr. R. M. Fox, who was privileged to 
know practical mystic and reformer with the vision that only spiritual 
quickening confers. An unwavering conviction of the realities of the Spirit 
underlay all his efforts. From his early contact with genuine Tlieosopliy, /E's 
loyalty to the vistas of Truth that it opened never wavered. John Stuart Mill 
was right when he declared that One person with a belief is a social power 
ccjual to 99 who have only interests.*' — ^E d.] 


G. W. Russell (iE) was a poet, a 
painter, a mystical philosopher and 
a man of affairs. In his weekly 
journal The Irish Homestead he 
devoted himself to the fostering of 
rural co-operation. He travelled 
throughout tlic country addressing 
g.itherings of farmers in the villages 
and explaining the principles of 
co-operative organisation. Ho was 
engaged in this work for many years 
and all the time his reputation was 
growing as a man of force and 
originality. 

Alter the Irish treaty settlement 

l.ondon, Ai became Editor of The 
J. ish Sfait Viian and was enablexl to 
turn his creative mind tf) larger and 
wider issiKS. He was called upon 
to advise the. Government regarding 
tlie constitution of a Senate and 
recommended that it be formed on 
vocational lines with representathm 
for all the various professions and 
callings. 

His influence reached far beyond 
Ireland. Harvard and Yale Univer- 
sities eacli conferred the honour of a 
degree upon him, while Dublin 
University made him a Doctor of 
Letters. He was invited to America 
tOi. engage in an extensive lecture 


tour. But the most signal honour 
was i)aid to !\L when the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture asked 
him to come over to advise them on 
rural problems during a period of 
severe economic depression. He 
spent much time in Washington and 
saw many deputations from rural 
areas. At this time too — in January, 
1035 — Le was asked to visit an 
Indian Reservation in New Mexico 
to instruct them in the principles of 
co-operation. Unfortunately, his 
health would not permit the journey 
and he died in England on July 17th 
of the same year. 

Why was it that America asked 
for the services of this man from the 
far-off small country of Ireland ? 
What was novel in him as an econ- 
omist, ho was told in America, was 
that he never forgot that man was 
a liuinan being, not just a number 
on a chart. 'I'oday, when we have 
vast schemes of mass production, 
mass organisation and regimenta- 
tion, this quality which Al possessed 
is sufficiently unique for us to invest- 
igate it further and to find out if 
possible how he came to hold such 
views. 

Behind his practical work was the 
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outlook of a mystic. Always he was 
conscious of the world hidden by 
appearances and to him the most 
important fact in life was human 
personality expressed in meditation 
and thought. “ All our thoughts,” 
he declared, ” are throngs of living 
souls.” He studied the Bhagavad 
Gita and other treasures of Eastern 
poetry and philosophy. He brought 
a receptive spirit to this study and 
soon, in poems and in paintings, he 
was expressing shadowy images of 
the grandeur of life. A key-note is 
expressed in the verse wJierc he 
writes of how “ the herdsman, 
beneath his rustic habit, finds him- 
self a king.” The kingliness of 
common humanity— this was his 
essential teaching. Such a concep- 
tion ol democracy elevates each 
man and does not degrade him as 
the product of a mass mould. This 
teaching is a corrective to every 
system which would treat man 
merely as an instrument of produc- 
tion or a weapon for winning wars. 

M was early attracted to the 
Theosophical movement and was one 
of a group of young men in Dublin — 
including W. B. Yeats — who were 
influenced by the teachings of 
Madame Blavatsky. Later still /E 
took a leading part in forming the 
Hermetic Society, an oflshoot from 
the parent body, and for many years 
he devoted his time and energy to 
advocacy of these ideas. Behind 
all his work as an artist, a poet, an 
ecci.'omist and a literary man was a 
conception of God and man and 
nature as one single and yet 


multitudinous being. This gave his 
work and ideas a complete harmony 
although they reached out in varied 
directions. 

As a young man /E was a clerk in 
a Dublin commercial office, working 
long hours for meagre pay. ” When 
one works nearly twelve hours a day, 
hard work, ” he remarks, ** there is 
not much spirit left for other things.” 

What was worst to me in this over- 
work was what happens now and then 
in the hot room, the sudden flashes of 
recollection or looking out for a moment 
at the sunlight over the houses, golden 
white, the blue ether, the distance, the 
haze ; then it all comes over me, the 
sense of something missed. 

He wrote a foreword to a little 
book of mine dealing with modern 
industry and reverted to the memory 
of those early days : - - 

When I was a boy 1 knew for myself 
how a great business organisation r.ia 
draw the soul into itself and dull it m 
its own inhuman image. I revolted 
and ran away to fight, in rv:)Ctry and 
painting, the mechanism by which f 
had l^en confined. But every now 
and then, as in a nightmare, I w'ould 
remember the past, the fierce inhuman 
activity of body and mind, the exhaust- 
ion of energy when the day’s work was 
over. 

Ai was a very gentle and courteous 
man and yet he could exj)lode into 
passionate indignation when he saw 
injustice. During his early years 
he deeply resented the attitude of an 
overbearing superintendent at the 
office and confided to a friend that 
“ sometimes I think I will blaze out 
at that man and scorch him up. 
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This experience, it has been 
suggested, was the beginning of his 
sympathy for all those who endured 
oppression. But indeed no basis of 
personal experience was necessary 
for him. With his high ideal of 
humanity he considered that oppress- 
ive acts injured both tliose who 
suffered and those who committed 
them. 

His own material wants were few. 
About a year before his death he 
wrote to a friend in America : — 

We are all poor in Ireland and it has 
(lone none of us any harm. The 
happiest years of my life were when I 
was young and lived on less than fifty 
}K)inids a year and could afford no 
luxuries. But we sat up to all hours 
talldng about cverytliing in heaven 
and earth and we brooded and brooded 
on what we read. I live now very 
economically as my ti.xed income is 
about Iloo a year. And am I 
unhai)py ? (iood God, no. . . .So many 
artists want a motor car, a Jiouse, to 
e: e parties, ct<‘ , that they sell their 
‘.eiiius for cash. . . .For about si-\ years 
I lived on an income varying from 
thirty to sixty pounds a year and was 
mag nificei illy happy. Yeats Iiad long 
years of poverty and never sold his 
talent. Stephens was living on £i a 
week when he wrote The Chanvoman s 
Daughter and The Crock of CwlU. 
Stephen McKenna, the translator of 
Flotimis, the greatest j)iece of prose 
written in our time, I think. Jived at 
the end of his life in a cottage on £2 a 
week rather than undertake work he 
did not like. . , . 

It will be seen that /E aJw’ays put 
the claims of personality first. A 
inaii must follow out the lines of his 


gift or his destiny. He must develop 
his potentialities and do his w^ork in 
and for the world. Circumstance 
must bend before the will of a 
resolute man. 

Winged spirits in human form 
embody the splendour of his visions, 
their white limbs and luminous 
wings speaking of a traffic between 
earth and heaven as surely as the 
ladder which William Blake hung 
between heaven and Charing Cross. 
Into his poems JE infuses some of 
the delicate colour of his paintings. 
Homeward : Songs by the Way, which 
appeared in 1894, his first book 
and it contains poems glowing with 
colour : — 

Faint grew tlie yellow buds of light 
Far flickering beyond the snows 
As leaning o'er the shadowy white 
Morn glinunered like the pale primrose. 

The Great Breath begins : — 

Its edges foamed with amethyst and 
rose 

Withers once more the old blue flame 
of day. 

There where the ether like the 
diamond glows 
Its petals fade away. 

In his poems and paintings As 
seems to merge into an exciting 
universe full of colour and sensation 
upon which he can draw at will. 
Writing for an obscure journal he 
once signed an article /Eon. " But 
the printer could not decipher the 
word and it came back as “ JE — ? ’* 
Russell struck off the query from 
ilie proof and retained his charac- 
teristic signature. In his early 
exuberant days lie sometimes felt 
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the need for more direct expression 
than he could get through pen or 
paint-brush. So one Sunday morning 
he mounted the sea-wall at Bray 
and began to talk to the people 
about the ancient gods of Ireland 
and their heroic qualities. Among 
his listeners was Standish O’Grady 
who was later to write many heroic 
romances based on old legends. 

/E’s lifelong service to tlie cause of 
rural co-operation in Ireland began 
in curious fashion. W. B. Yeats — who 
had been a school-fellow in Dublin — 
suggested to Sir Horace Plunkett 
that might be made an organiser 
for the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society. So he began his pil- 
grimage, often by bicycle or on foot, 
over the Irish mountains to the 
villages, where he talked of the 
advantages of co-operation and gave 
advice on loans, about seed and 
every other practical detail. Foll- 
owing this he was asked to under- 
take the editorship of The Irish 
Homestead, the weekly organ of the 
movement, and succeeded in making 
this a journal famous for its literary 
qualities as well as for tlie cause it 
served. 

Soon came tlie turbulent years of 
Irish Labour unrest culminating in 
a great lockout involving all the 
unskilled workers of the city. Hunger 
entered the gaunt tenement dwell- 
ings and for months the associated 
employers remained obdurate in their 
demand that the men must leave 
thei ■ union before they could return 
to work. Ai was not personally 
involved in this conflict. He could 


easily have stood on one side. 
Instead he penned a scorching ** Open 
Letter to the Masters of Dublin,” 
lashing them for their lack of human- 
ity and prophesying that, even if 
they had their way, they w^ould 
leave such a smouldering feeling of 
hatred behind that in a few years 
the people of the city would rise up, 
WTeaking destruction and violence 
all round. Three years later the 
Easter Rising occurred and the 
Citizen Army — formed by the strik- 
ers and led by James Connolly — was 
the fuse which fired this explosion. 

Not content with the written 
word, Al crossed to London and in 
the Albert Hall spoke to a vast 
audience in blistering terms of those 
who in their stiff-necked pride weri‘ 
willing to condemn children to 
starvation. He arrived back in 
Dublin to face a furious campaign 
launched by united reactionaries wir 
accused him of misusing his position 
in the co-operative moment to 
intervene in the Labour stiugg!^' 
AL answ^'red his critics in the Lond(»n 
Times, He wrote : — 

I am charged with being a revolu- 
tionary : I, who for seven or eiglit 
years past iiave week by week been 
expounding an orderly evolution ot 
society. I am charged with being 
against religion : I, the sole poet of niy 
generation who has never written a 
single [)ocin which did not try to expre.^s 
a spiritual mood. 

The opposition, which wanted to 
remove him from the Homestead 
editorial office, crumbled away. 

Not only did lie serve pn^gressive 
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and humanitarian ends in the great 
Labour struggle but he was one of 
the pioneers with Yeats in the literary 
Renaissance in Ireland, known as the 
Celtic Twilight because of its mist- 
laden beauty. Al also took a leading 
part in the work of the Irish dramatic 
movement associated with the Abbey 
Theatre, lie wrote a play Deirdre 
in which he made an impressive 
appearance on the stage as a druid. 
Increasingly he won recognition as a 
leader and a teacher on the spiritual 
j)lane while, in practical affairs, the 
interlacing system of co-operative 
dairies which grew up in the country 
owed much to his untiring eftorts. 
What the poet and the mystic gained 
from the farmers in deepening the 
practical side of his nature cannot 
be estimated. 

My first meeting witli was in 
his lofty editorial tower at the top 
of Tlie Plunkett House in Dublin. 
I'lie walls were covered with browm- 
t’nted paper from which gleamed 
shining life-sized figures wrought 
out of his imagination. His burly 
genial figure, smiling mouth and 
eager friendly eyes made him a 
personality not easily forgotten. 
And when he spoke he combined 
wisdom witli poetic cliann. Tor 
several years I called at the Irish 
Statesman office every week to dis- 
cuss articles and reviews for the 
journal and never did I fail to be 
delighted at the breadth of mind, 
the generosity of spirit and the warm 
friendliness which shone through 
his conversation. At that time he 
seemed an essential part of Dublin 


striding along in his great cloak 
through the city streets. 

In The National iff one of his 
best-known books — he speaks of the 
Irish peasant as possessing a “culture 
which lingers like a fragrance about 
his mind, sliaring in the loveliest 
nation, the skies over him ever 
cloudy like an opal, the mountains 
flowing across the liorizoii in wave 
on wave of amethyst and pearl." 
He believed that the spirit of the 
people was best expressed in co- 
operative activity and was sanguine 
about the possibilities of linking co- 
operative industry with co-operative 
agriculture in a way that would 
allow for the greatest individual 
freedom. He had a horror of domina- 
tion by big business organisations or 
by the ruthless State, both of which, 
he tliouglit, cared nothing for the 
life and happiness of the individual. 

When The Irish Statesman ceased 
publication /E turned to America. 
His felicitous command of words and 
ideas assured him of eager hearers, 
while his insistence on the needs of 
the human being in spite of the 
claims of social organisation, every- 
where found rc.sponse. \Mieii lie left 
Ireland— although he had the deepest 
love of the country — he did not 
mourn his exile. Instead he wrote 

I am rejoicing at present in being a 
waiulerer, the cries of my race no 
longer touching me, the lights of love 
and liome long behind me and drowned 
in hazes of sunken years. I like the 
.sensation of freedom, that none puts 
a delaying hand on me, and I can, like 
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the Indians, retire to the jungle to 
meditate. 

Meditation, the sensation of free- 
dom, the claims of personality in an 
organised world — these were the 
ideas which JE lived to express, they 
formed the basis of his belief in 
spiritual democracy. To the Irish 


people and to the people of the 
world he spoke on behalf of the men 
of his type : — 

« 

No blazoned banner we unfold — 
One charge alone we give to 
youth, 

Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth. 

R. M. Fox 


EDUCATING FUTURE MOTHERS 


Addressing a large gathering of the 
Mahila Seva Sumaja at Bangalore on 
8th December, Sir M. Visve.svaraya is 
reported by The Hindu to have said : — 

One advanced view is that in the hrst seven 
years of life, the child should be shown the 
way to become aware of the world ; in the 
second seven years, the development of her 
moral nature should be helped by elementary 
education ; in the third seven years, the 
intellect should be developed and .also her 
sen.se of discipline and re:>ponbibility. This 
brings up the period of training to 21 years. 
In the fourth seven-year period, vocational 
training is reconniiended, without width the 
education of women i,s not considered com- 
plete. To make it of value to Indian women, 
it has to be adapted and adjusted to the 
realities of life in this country,** 

Because of the great influence of 
women in the home, tlie education of 
the mothers of future India is of para- 
mount importance. Those who com- 
plain of the unsuitable character of the 
education which Indian girls get, and 
those who are thinking of schemes of 
reconstructing women's education will 
find much of value in these few sugges- 
tions. 

The life of man dnes fall in seven- 
year cycles. educationist who 

recognises that di\ision is in so far 


prepared to help Nature and work 011 
with her, but the educational divisiuiis 
cannot, naturally, be hard and fast. 
Discipline must begin in the cradle 
and moral education is never finished, 
as Sir Visvesvaraya may well have 
brought out in elaborating his thesi.s. 
One aspect, particularly, which should 
not be lost sight of in educational 
planning is the pupils’ need, especially 
in adolescence, for noble patterns upon 
wliich to mould themselves. 

A purely literary education, »,xaliitj ; 
memory at the expense of indepeudeut 
thinking, too often unfits our young- 
sters for practical work. Further, the 
divorce from reality which emphasis on 
specialisation necessarily creates, frus- 
trates the very purpose of education. 
That purpose is all-round development, 
including the unfoldment of the inner 
faculties and powers. Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya’s suggestions envisage such all- 
round development — both physical and 
mental. Only such an education and 
development can produce really efficient 
men and women adjusted to their 
environment, alive to their social 
responsibilities and prepared to fulfil 
them. 



SRI AUROBINDO, THE PROPHET OF 
THE SUPERMAN 

• 

[ Dr. S. K. Maitra of the Benares Hindu University is a devoted student 
of Sri Aurobindo*s philosophy. His Introduction to the Philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo was reviewed in The Aryan Path for August 1942. The teaching of 
the Superman in its fundamentals is as old as Indian philosophy, as old, in fact, 
as thinking man. But not even Supermen — our race has produced many — can 


redeem a single individual against his 
And Natura non fecit saltum . — Ed.] 

When I received a request from 
the Editor of this magazine to write 
some article for it, I felt that no 
subject would be more appropriate 
than one dealing with some aspect 
of the message of Sri Aurobindo, for 
the seventieth birthday of that great 
sage and philosopher would fall on 
the 15th of this month (August). 
And of all aspects of his message, 
that which makes the greatest appeal 
to us today is his prophecy of the 
Superman. 

The honour of being the first to 
the word Superman, though not 
of being the first to introduce the 
idea connoted by the term — for the 
idea of a race of higher beings is 
present in the literature of all 
countries and all ages, and is 
perhaps as old as mankind itself — 
undoubtedly belongs to Nietzsche. 

'' Man,*' declared Nietzsche, “ is 
something that must be overcome." 
"What is great in man," he said, “ is 
that he is a bridge and no end." 
Through the mouth of his favourite 
sage Zarathustra he further an- 
nounced, " I love those who do not 
seek in the stars the reason of going 


will or without his own earnest effort. 

down and offering themselves for 
sacrifice, but who offer themselves 
to the earth, in order that the earth 

may belong to the superman I 

love him who works and feels, in 
order that he may prepare the house 
for the superman and keep the 
earth, beast and plant ready for 
him ; for thus he desires his own 
downfall." 

But if Nietzsche must be given 
credit for being the first to introduce 
the word Superman, he must also be 
held responsible for lowering the 
idea of the Superman and reducing 
it to that of an Asuric or Titanic 
man. The new race pictured by 
him might be stronger and more 
powerful, but it was certainly not 
beiler than the e.xisting race of men. 
In fact, if anything, it was more 
ruthless and cruel. This appears 
clearly from the list which he gave 
of the qualities of the Superman. 
In the morality of the Superman, 
which he called master-morality, the 
virtues which figured were courage, 
the powder to conquer and to rule, but 
the qualities which we value most, 
such as sympathy and benevolence, 
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were expressly excluded from the 
list as not worthy of being ascribed 
to the race of Superman. 

Sri Aurobindo’s Superman is the 
God-man, the Gnostic Being, who 
excels man not in physical strength 
or in the power to rule and to con- 
quer, but in things of the spirit. 
There is, however, this in common 
between Sri Aurobindo and Nictzscli- 
e, that they both emphasize that if 
the world is really to be raised to a 
higher level, it can be done only by 
a new and higher race of men and 
not through individual salvation. 
The path of individual salvation was 
favoured by our ancient sages. There 
can be no doubt that this path, with 
the appropriate sadhana, followed 
by a large number of people for 
centuries, created a spiritual atmo- 
sphere very favourable to the growth 
of a higher consciousness in the race. 
But Sri Aurobindo believes that this 
is not enough, as it cannot lead to a 
total transformation of nature, a 
radical change in the universe, which 
is the goal of evolution. 

To return now to Sri Aurobindo’s 
conception of the Superman. 

The emergence of the Superman 
is a necessity of evolution. Evolu- 
tion or Ascent is the return of the 
Spirit to itself, as Involution or 
Descent is the self-projection of the 
Spirit. At every step the latter 
conditions the former. 'Jo the 
extent to which the Spirit luis 
descended into the woild, to that 
extent it can evolve. As the Spirit 
has descended into Matter, therefore 
Matter can evolve into Life. So is 


it with the evolution of Life and 
Mind. Evolution must reproduce 
in the reverse order the process Of 
the involution of the Spirit. The 
process of evolution cannot stop 
until the Spirit has returned to itself 
out of its involution in the world. 
So far, this process has produced 
four principles ; Matter, Life, Soul 
and Mind. The time is bound to 
come, sooner or later, when the next 
higher principle, the Supermind, will 
emerge. 

Consecpiently also, the emergence 
of the Superman is an evolutionary 
nccc.ssity, for the Superman is tlie 
Being into whom the Supermind has 
descended, the Gnostic Being with 
the suprarnental consciousness. The 
descent of the Supermind, however, 
will cause tlie emergence of, not an 
individual Superman, but a race of 
Supermen. And along with tiie 
emergence of a race of Supermen 
(here will be produced also a radical 
change in the wliolc nature of tin 
universe, physical, vital, jjsyehical 
and mental. In fact, the Superman 
cannot appear until matter, iife, soul 
and mind undergo a radical trans- 
formation. This follows from one 
of the main principles of Sri 
Aurobindo's theory of evolution. 
Evolution to a higher stage does not 
mean the annulment of the previous 
stages, but their transformation. 
When mind emerges in the course of 
evolution, the lower principle.^, 
matter, life, soul, undergo a trans- 
formation, with the result that 
after the emergence of mind these 
principles become different from 
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what they were before. The new 
principle, when it emerges, descends 
into the lower ones and is integrated 
with them, so ‘that they also get the 
benefit of the light that comes from 
it, and their nature undergoes a 
change. This is what Sri Aurobindo 
calls integration. 

But the cosmic necessity for the 
emergence of the Superman docs not 
prove its emergence in the human 
being, for it might very well happen 
that the higher consciousness might 
descend into some other being. To 
show the necessity of its emergence 
in human consciousness we have 
therefore to examine carefully the 
human consciousness itself for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether in 
that consciousness there arc signs 
which unmistakably point to a higher 
destiny for man. If we do so, we 
coinc across the phenomenon of 
human aspiration which undoubted- 
ly points in this direction. 

This aspiration is to lead a Divine 
Tifc in this tcrre.strinl existence. 
But. apart from this definite aspira- 
tion, what has distinguished man 
from the very beginning of his career 
is a spiiitual urge, an impulse towards 
self-exceeding. This, in Sri Auro- 
bindo’s view, gives man the right to 
receive the higher consciousness 
when it descends into the world. 
The nature of man will, of course, be 
transformed when this great event, 
for which the whole world is eagerly 
waiting, takes place. But he will 
not be pushed to the wall, he will 
not perish, in order to make room 
for a higher race. What will happen 


is only a radical change in the nature 
of man, raising him to the status of 
a Divine Man. A Divine Man! 
Yes, that is the destiny of man — to 
end not as man but as a higher race 
of beings. This new race of Divine 
Men or Gnostic Beings will be the 
consummation and fulfilment of all 
that exists already in man as an 
aspiration. 

It is very important to remember 
that this doctrine of the Superman 
is very different from humanism. 
Humanism looks upon man and his 
problems as the sole concern of 
philosophy. It judges everything 
from the standpoint of man as he is 
at present, wdth his social, economic, 
political, religious and other needs. 
It does not take into account at all 
the subhuman or the superhuman 
world. This is, to say the least of 
it, a grossly inadequate view. Man 
and his problems are only a passing 
phase in evolution. They cannot be 
allowed to loom so large as to put 
into the shade all other problems. 
Indeed, to look upon them as the 
sole or even the chief concern of 
philosopliy is to lose all sense of 
j)roportion. Sri Aurobindo’s impa- 
tience, therefore, with those who 
want to look at the universe from 
the point of view of humanism is 
fully justified. 

The standpoint of the philosophy 
of the Superman is very different 
from this. It takes into account the 
wdiole universe and not the small 
part of it which is concerned with 
man and his needs. It only asserts 
that man has shown his capacity to 
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become something higher than man, 
and that consequently, when the 
Higher Light will descend which will 
transform the whole universe into 
something much grander, nobler and 
purer than what it is at present, it 
will descend into his consciousness. 
The result of this descent will be to 
change man into the Superman, but 
it will equally change Nature into 
Supernature {Pan! Prakrili). It is 
from the standpoint of this Super- 
man with his Siipernature that Sri 
Aurobindo tries to look at the 
universe, but this standpoint is one 
for which human needs and human 
problems have lost their special 
significance and have become merged 
in the larger issues whicli now come 
into view. 

The Superman is not the same as 
an Avatara. The Avatara takes 
birth in this world for a special 
purpose. His work over, he with- 
draws from the world and leaves 
it to its slow process of evolution. 
He does not effect any radical 
change in the nature of the 
universe ; he only removes some 
stumbling-block wliich impedes the 
process of evolution and lets it 
proceed on its slow onward march. 
It is true he takes birth in a human 
body, but by that he does not 
divinize the whole race of man. His 
advent only proves that the human 
body is a sufficiently noble vessel to 
contain the Divine Essence ; it gives 
an ocular demonstratica that man 
has the capacity of becoming Divine. 
Or, ii] the words of Sri Aurobindo, 

' Essays on the Gita, First Series, p. 215. 


“the Avatar comes as the manifesta- 
tion of the divine nature in the 
human nature, the apocalypse of its 
Christhood , Krishnahood , Buddha- 
hood, in order that the human 
nature may, by moulding its prin- 
ciple, thought, feeling, act, being, on 
the lines of that Christhood, Krishna- 
hood, Buddhahood, transfigure itself 
into the Divine. 

The Superman, however, is not a 
temporary denizen of the world, like 
the Avatara. He docs not come into 
it with a special mission and leave 
it as soon as that is over. He comes 
to stay permanently in the world 
and raises the whole tone of the 
universe by doing so. He docs not 
come merely as an individual but as 
a member of a higher race of beings. 
The process of evolution does not 
stop with his emergence. It only 
undergoes a radical change, fra* 
before his emergence it was throiigl 
ignorance and after his emergence n 
becomes for the first time qtj evolu- 
tion through knowledge and it must 
continue till it attains its goal, whicli 
is the emergence of the Sachclnda- 
nanda. We must not forget that 
above the Supermind, the emergence 
of which will cause tlie advent of 
the Superman, there is the still higher 
I)rinciple of the Sachchidananda, or 
the triune principle of the Pure 
Existent, Consciousness -Force and 
Blivss. 

Such, in brief outline, is Sri 
Aurobindo’s conception of tlie Super- 
man. It may, however, be said that 
by making the emergence of the 
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Superman dependent upon a radical 
change in man's nature, it removes 
it to an extremely distant future. 
The apprehehsion, however, is 
groundless. For, says Sri Aurobindo, 

what is demanded by tliis change is not 
something altogether distant, alien to 
our existence and radically impossible, 
for what has to be developed is there 
in our being and not something outside 

it What is necessary is that there 

should be a turn in humanity felt by 
some or many towards the vision of 
this change, a feeling of its imperative 


need, the sense of its possibility, the 
will to make it possible in themselves 
and to find the way. That trend is 
not absent and it must increase with 
the tension of the crisis in human 
world-destiny ; the need of an escape 
or a solution, the feeling that there is 
no other solution than the spiritual 
cannot but grow and become more 
imperative under the urgency of critical 
circumstance. To that call in the 
Being there must always be some 
answer in the Divine Reality and in 
Nature.^ 

S. K. Maitra 


A GLOBAL ORDER 


The Statement which Bertrand and 
Tatricia Russell recently made on India, 
conceals behind apparent anxiety to 
solve the Indian deadlock, a conserva- 
tive unwillingness for Britain to let go 
hei hold immediately. Mr. Ru.sseli is 
enough of a freethinker to believe that 
‘•no nation sIiouUl he the subject of 
ar nher nation " But the Russells 
Vvdi'ild limit ihe sovereignty of all. 

I’.iuh Tiatioii shouUl be subject in some 
re.'pcvls to all otlieis. This wv»uUl imply 
extension (U‘ the prineijile <if demoLrati'' 
goveiiimcnt to intevnalional aliairs. 

They concede that “India has the 
same right of independence as any 
other country in the modern world.” 
But the plan tJiey propose for doling 
out freedom in instalments doc.s not 
show the same international breadth of 
outlook. It betrays on the contrary 
hyper-consciotLsne>s of arrogated 
responsibilities, more than a bint of 
condescension and a pathetic faith in 
endless negotiations and confc’ence.s. 


The long-run solution, the holding out 
of boons for post-war bestowal, lends 
scant assurance to doubters of the 
United Nations' ])rotestations. 

In his convocation address at the 
Travancore University Sir C. R. Reddy 
expressed the conviction tliat the whole 
trend of events was towards “a supreme 
Global Order.” 

Many tliiiiker.s have been advocating 
an “cqualitarian co-operative world 
order.” But SirC. R. Reddy's convic- 
tion that “after all, tlie conception of 
humanity is nobler than that of race, 
than that of nations and States” is 
really valuable. He was perfectly right 
when he said that the present war 
would only result in a “global status qnu 
and stalemate” if Mr. Churchill said 
that 

everything ih.il b-iiglami {4ain«\l in China and 
Asia ill the ilays v)t their wiaUneNS sliall be 
r»*gar<ii ii as t tcrnal and natural prop- 
erties." 


* Th» Life Divine, Vol. II, l*Ait ll, pp. 1109-7C 



CONSCIENCE AND INTUITION 

A REVALUATION 


[The Rev. Leslie Belton, broad-minded Unitarian Minister and former 
Editor of The Inquirer, distinguishes here between that which passes for 
conscience but is only a system of acquired reflexes, the voice of convention or 
even of rationalised desire, and the “ still small voice, '' which when it clearly 
speaks is louder than the thunder's roll. Mr. Belton has done well to differentiate 
between inhibitions artificially imposed and what he calls “ the true principle of 

conscience spiritual intuition, the Divine Light in the innermost man," 

But does not introspection reveal something between the two, something that, 
like the lighthouse, warns against a dangerous course but cannot indicate 
unerringly the way to go ? A discussion of conscience is hardly complete if it 
fails to take account of this voice of accumulated individual experience in this 
or previous lives, a voice, moreover, which one flouts at one's peril. Shall we 
say that there are two Voices of Conscience, besides the voice of habits, 
inhibitions, etc., which masquerades as Conscience? These two are:— (i) The 
voice of the accumulated experiences of the past, including those of previous 
lives, which the incarnated ego carries; the voice which admonishes, warns, etc., 
but which is not able to guide and direct that ego and to which the name of 
human conscience may be given. ( 2 ) Divine Conscience, the voice of intuition, 
when the personal consciousness is lighted up by Buddlii, spiritual intuition. — ICn.J 


Few words in the English language 
are so gravely misused as the word, 
conscience. That the word represents 
a genuine experience of human 
nature is beyond dispute but whether 
it can safely carry the weighty 
canvas that is hoisted upon it is a 
matter for doubt. 

It is sometimes assumed that 
modern analytical psychology was 
first in the field in rebutting the 
more extravagant notions of con- 
science current in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Yet Montaigne 
anticipates the psychologist’s view- 
point when in one of his Essays he 
affirms that " the laws ol conscience, 
which we pretend are born of nature, 
are born of custom," a dictum 
wholly discordant with Byron’s lines. 


Whatever creed be taught or land be trod 
Man's conscience is the oracle of God, 

or Browning’s apostrophising oi 
conscience as “The groat beacon 
light God sets in all. ’’ 

01 these antithetical views that 
which affirms the divinity or sanctity 
of conscience is the more traditional, 
and until recently has been the more 
commonly held. From early times 
men have recognised an inward voice 
approving and disapproving their 
motives and acts, constraining to 
good deeds and restraining from bad. 
This experience is as ancient as 
man’s awareness of good and evil, a 
perdurable concomitant of his 
achievement of self-conscious estate. 
Exalted over animal creation, man 
became a conscience-struck soul. 
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But only in modern times have 
thinkers raised a temple in honour 
of conscience in the shape of a moral 
philosophy. We think of Kant's 
morarimperative, recalling his reflec- 
tion upon “ the starry heavens above 
and the moral law within"; of 
Bishop Butler's doctrine concerning 
a ruling faculty of conscience 
magisterially presiding over the 
attributes and passions of man, and 
of James Martineau's ethical intu- 
it ionism claiming conscience as a 
divine revelation “ consentaneous for 
all men. " 

Butler and Martineau both insist 
on the supremacy of conscience. 
For Butler conscience is an absolute 
authority in virtue of which man has 
a natural propulsion towards social 
happiness. There is reason to believe, 
he says, that the Author of our 
nature intended it for this purpose. 
What is singular in Butler's treat- 
ment of this matter in his celebrated 
S' rinons is his equation of conscience 
'vith reflection. Man as a moral 
agent has the capacity to reflect upon 
his experience and thereby to reach 
indulutablc judgments of right and 
wrong. 

This teaching, especially as Mart- 
ineau shapes it, represents the work- 
ing out in terms of etliics of the 
mystical tradition. It gives to the 
doctrine of immediacy an ethical 
content Unking the moral imperative 
that is within the man to a source 
beyond man whence its authority 
derives. Hence its aulhorily is 
absolute, for denial of it is denial of 
^od himself. 


As soon, however, as we come to 
reflect on this high claim we become 
aware of certain psychological diff- 
iculties. Is it a sound and a rational 
assumption that men are endowed 
with a faculty which enables them 
unerringly to distinguish which 
actions are rigid and which arc wrong 
in every given situation ? Is con- 
science an inborn faculty sovereign 
by divine right over the constitution 
of man ? Observation and experience 
seem emphatically to disprove this 
assumption, for the voice of con- 
science speaks in diverse tones and 
reflection is by no means the faultless 
monitor Butler assumes it to be. 
Thus to claim sacrosanctity for con- 
science (or for what passes for con- 
science) is to overlook certain psycho- 
logical facts which we must briefly 
note. 

Conscience may be described 
psychologically as an impulsive 
trend of the total psyche, manifest- 
ing itself emotionally and voli- 
tionally, towards an acceptable end. 
How it manifests depends upon the 
formative influences which have been 
brought to bear on the psyche itself. 
Conscience is made, not born. Thus 
there is no such thing as conscience 
pure and simple, the same in all men. 
It is a product of environment 
combined with training and tempera- 
ment, of inheritance combining with 
experience. Conscience may therefore 
be regarded as primarily the product 
of the parental or any other authority 
iO which the child was subject in 
early years. The child, outgrowing 
this authority, may cease to give it 
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his conscious assent, but it never- 
theless persists as a subconscious 
influence determining his attitude, 
constraining him to this, restraining 
him from that, long after the years of 
nonage are passed. Environment — 
especially the home life of the child's 
earliest years — is of considerable 
importance in the formation of con- 
science, though later years may modi- 
fy this influence as the personality 
becomes subject to counter-influence 
in the larger world. 

Although conscience is an inward 
guide it is questionable whetlier its 
guidance is invariably rational or 
wholesome ; sometimes it g.ves us a 
feeling of guilt about trivial things 
which the rational judgment informs 
us cannot be sinful. An example 
may be found in Edmund (iosse's 
Father and Son wliere he tells of how 
his mother, who had rich imaginative 
and inventive gifts, always thoiiglit 
of story-telling as a sinful occupation. 
No work of liction of any kind, 
religious or secular, was admitted 
into her house. Tlie cau.se of this 
strange antipalliy lay in the influence 
upon her cliild-niind of a Cliristian 
Calvinistic governess wlio had tauglit 
her that liction was wicked, a lesson 
she had learned all too well and, 
consciously or subconsciously, never 
forgot. Thus can conscience be 
malformed. 

The conclusion seems obvious: 
conscience has to be i>uiiiied, disci- 
plined and trained to iru :t the condi- 
tions and demands oi mature adult 
life. 'lo acliie\e i'lvedom from the 
conditioning of cinjdhood we must 


learn that a conscience worth having 
is a conscience that is disciplined by 
reason and liberated from the bias 
of the nursery-mind/ One of our 
troubles is that so many pcopfe still 
carry the nunsery-mind into adult 
life. The wise man continually 
educates and refines his conscience 
so that conscience keeps pace with 
the expanding horizons of manhood. 
Conscience, rightly conceived, is a 
thong, not a creed, a spur to self- 
re.sponsible and rational moral action. 
A conscience worth living with is a 
conscience one has made for oneself. 

It follows from what has been said 
or implied that from this point of 
view there can be no universal 
conscience, the same for everybody, 
determining with absolute certainty 
some actions to be good and others 
to be evil in all circumstances and 
on all occasions. 'I'lie moral law is a 
law in no legal sense requiring obedi- 
ence to a s])ccific code with penaltir- 
for its infringement; it is better 
described as man’s will-to-good.. So 
described it implies universal accept- 
ance of a moral principle capable of 
lifting the personality out of his ego- 
cent redness and ego-aggressiveness 
and obliging him to conform to 
certain standards of behaviour 
conducive to social cohesion. 

The universality of this will-to- 
good seems a justifiable a.ssunip- 
tion, but the will-to-good does nut 
always and everywhere express itself 
in the same way. How it expresses 
itself depends not alone, perhaps not 
primarily, upon personal idiosyncra- 
sies but upon the cultural pattern to 
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which a person belongs and the 
traditions he accepts. For religion's 
sake the Aztecs immolated living 
human beings.’ Yet the religions of 
the higher culture learned to dispense 
with even the token sacrifict's of a 
pigeon or a Jamb. A defeated 
Japanese military commander who 
failed to commit hara-kiri would 
probably be conscience-plagued for 
the rest of his life. Yet in ( hrislian 
lands suicide is in any circumstances 
a sin. Customs and conventions, 
and hence conscience, vary from 
people to people. Wliat is morally 
admirable or morally pardonable, 
in one cultural pattern may be 
reprehensible in another. Even 
within the cultural pattern itself— 
in England at the present time- 
conscience prompts some, men to 
resist military enlistment while, 
others ( among the numberless ones 
who accept the inevitable without 
serious thought ) actively seek 
ei.iistment for conscience sake. 
Mencover. Cvinscience can be warped. 
iiuTrtcd, turned against itself, as the 
history of fanaticism abundantly 
show s. Torquemada would have 
slept uneasily in liis bed liacl he not 
been the conscientious Inquisitor he 
was. The ardent nihilist who wrecks 
a train, and the homicide who 
assassinates a king, can justify their 
destructive propensities on the 
principle that the end justifies the 
means if the end be a social order 
nearer their heart's desire. 

We may conclude then that 
though the fact of conscience may be 
universal its form is various. The. 


form it a.ssumes, its dir(’.ction and 
moral purity, depends upon its 
conditioning- the influences which 
have gone to its making, the cultural 
background, the traditions and mores 
of the group, the training of child- 
hood in early years. If conscience 
be the Voice of (ioil it is a voice 
that .speaks many la.nguages, the 
purest and the most uncouth. 

So far our enquiry has led us 
unmistakably towards a negative 
judgment on the higli claims for 
conscience advanced by ethical 
thinkers like Ihitler and Martineau. 
t'onscienco, as wc have discerned and 
described it. is tla; voice of the ego 
expressing itself in terms of conven- 
tional morals. Is this the last word ? 
Or can we truthfully find room 
within the human complex for the 
wayward and fallible conscience as 
psychology perceives it, and also for 
the indefectible moral intuition of 
the mystic s claim ? Can wc recon- 
cile the facts of common-sense 
observation with the assertion that 
conscience is the seal of the divine 
in the inward man ? 

Reconciliation seems impossible so 
long as the one. word, conscience, is 
used to describe disparate psychic 
states. That it is so used is the 
source of much ambiguity. The 
same word is employed to denote 
both the propulsive ego-urge towards 
a moral (amoral or immoral) end, 
and the spiritual element in man, 
the Oversclf. Edmond Holmes, for 
example, speaks of the voice of the 
higher self as the voice of con-- 
science; it is, he says ‘'the claim 
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put forward by the spiritual side 
of one's being — the claim to be 
the true self, a claim . . . which is 
again and again dishonoured and 
rejected, yet never relaxes its hold 
upon us." ( The Secret of Happiness) 
Whether Holmes's use of the word, 
conscience, to describe tlie intima- 
tions of the higher self unwittingly 
confuses the issue, since the term 
has other all-too-familiar associations 
which are assuredly not those he 
wishes to convey ? Conscience may 
be the voice of the ‘Mower" self 
masquerading as the voice of the 
“ higher " self. Ought we then to 
retain the word as descriptive of 
moral intuition } How can we 
distinguish between the “ condi- 
tioned " conscience and conscience 
conceived as intuitive knowledge 
charged with a sense of obligation ? 

A possible answer to this question 
is suggested by Mr. J. D. Beresford 
in his book What I Believe. There 
is, he assumes, a true inner direction 
arising from the principle of con- 
science although “what we call our 
conscience may prompt us to actions 
that another would condemn. " 
Why is this ? Mr. Beresford meets 
the difficulty by distinguishing 
between a primary and a secondary 
conscience, the natural and the 
artificial voice. The former is the 
genuine “ still small voice. " The 
latter is a compound of the mental 
and moral habits formed by our 
subscription to social and religious 
cod‘"s. 

From our v^aiiiest years, we begin to 
build up a secondary conscience that is 


no more trustworthy than any of the 
general rules of morality on which it is 
founded. To say that the doing of 
this or that is '' against our conscience" 
means nine times out of ten that it is 
against the principle that we have more 
or less deliberately adopted as just and 
right. 

The word “deliberately" here 
suggests that the personality has 
control over the growth of the con- 
science-complex whereas the process 
of conscience formation seems to bo 
largely unconscious and undeliberato, 
not the result of conscious choice. 
This, however, is a comparatively 
minor point. What is meant is clear 
cnoiigh, and highly suggestive. The 
secondary conscience is the seat not 
of eternal values but of prejudice, 
scrupulosity and personal prompt- 
ings deriving from the body-mind ; 
its morality is of the automatic kind ; 
press the button and you get the 
answer, the same button always 
inducing the same response. I'lir 
primary conscience, on ^jie otlier 
hand, is spiritual and hence sponta- 
neous, genuinely intuitional arid 
authoritative. 

It follows, then, that what W'O cus- 
tomarily call conscience is a temporal 
complex of impulses formed in child- 
hood and sometimes, though not 
invariably, modified by experience. 
The true principle of conscience, 
the inner mystery of our manhood - 
is tlic source of inspiration and 
authentic guidance commanding in 
the rare moments of its deliverance 
the concordant assent of our whole 
being. It is spiritual intuition, the 
Divine Light in tre innermost man. 
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Though for convenience sake we 
may allow Mr. Beresford's dis- 
tinction between a primary and 
a secondary tonscicnce, the one 
"hcavfinly" and the other "earthly," 
the one inborn and the other condi- 
tioned, there is need for caution lest 
we fall into the error of fragmentising 
the psychic whole into independent 


faculties or parts. The human being, 
it is true, is many "selves," but the 
ideal man, perfectly integrated, is 
one Self. " Man partly is and wholly 
hopes to be, " said Browning. It is 
the Self man wholly hopes to be, the 
Self within his selves, which is the 
source and seat of genuine intuition, 
the " inner light, " the Voice of God. 

Leslie Belton 


“NO LONGER A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


At .1 meeting of Nobel Prize Winners 
in New York Mrs. Pearl S. Buck 
declared that this war was no longer a 
light for freedom but one to save the 
lMiro]>ean civilization. 

If sonicwhrrc this year there eouhi have 
l>r^’n :i Tnan groat cnnngli to have declared 
tliat this war was a war for freedom of all 
pt’n|iles, we would not have had to face, as 
\v< do face, another war, of which this is only 
the hoginning. 

The comjdaceiit illusion has persisted 
somehow in the West — with some nota- 
ble excoplif»ns — that all would be well 
if some kind of peace were to be 
established in Europe. With Europe 
at rest, nothing very much would need 
to be done outside. But it is this 
“out.sidc*’ which is the thorn in 
Knrope’s side, and wliirh has given this 
war universal significance. luirojK'. has 
become the pit for the combatants only 
because powerful nations with colonial 
possessions and world-wide commercial 
entanglements, are herded together 
there. 

If this is a war between the real up- 
holders of democracy against the 


dictatorships, then those who uphold 
freedom and democracy should not 
themselves be guilty of injustice, against 
winch they say they are lighting. The 
unwillingness to admit even in principle 
the right of all exploited nations to 
justice and fair-play, cxpascs the 
pretensions of the avowed guardians of 
the democratic way of life. If it is a 
war for freedom, then it must be free- 
dom for all. There can be no lasting 
peace without justice for all. Mrs. Pearl 
S. Jhick has had tiio courage to express 
wliat most fear to face and to say. 

Self-complacence and false illusions 
only obscure the truth that a patched- 
up peace in Europe is no final solution 
of the problems which the war has 
created or of those out of which tlie 
war itself sprang. Wlicther rooted in 
assumed racial superiority or in the 
hoj)C that it is still possible to maintain 
the status quo, the unwillingness to let 
the subject nations go is obvious. But 
until assurance is given these peoples 
and the hope of freedom inspired in 
them, neither can protestations ring 
true nor future wars be avoided. 



A CRITIQUE OF HINDUISM 

[ Love of and loyalty to religion arc so natural to the heart of the Indian 
that in this country the very colour of his patriotism is tarnished by his 
creedalism. In most Western lands religious feeling is not allowed to sway 
political programmes, mainly because secularism dominates the life of the 
people. In the following article Shri U. C. Bbattacharjee, an experienced 
educationist, writes about the work before Indians of all faiths who should 
labour for a higher synthesis which would bind the various groups into a single 
nation.— E d.] 


Whatever Hinduism be taken to 
mean — a way of life, a philosophy of 
the world or a religion — there is no 
doubt that above everything else it 
is an incorporated system of beliefs. 
But the very extent of the area in 
which it is accepted and the range 
of time through which it has lived 
down to the present, have endowed 
it with characteristics which admit 
of different interpretations. Even 
within its fold men do not always 
sec eye to eye regarding its true 
nature. The claim of the orthodox 
that Hinduism, being an (iinbod- 
iment of eternal truths has not been 
changed and can never be changed 
need not detain us. Wc can easily 
show that this belief cannot be true 
of any sectarian body of knowledge. 
Eternal truth cannot but be univer- 
sal and impersonal. 

Religion, however, is hard to 
change. Attempts at reform very 
often lead to the birth of new 
religions. Instead of accepting re- 
form, the more orthodox expel the 
reformer from the fold and brand 
him and his followers as heretics, 
and the reformed religion soon 
becomes a new religion. Buddhism 


is an instance. It was but a reform 
of Hinduism. Buddha was a Hindu 
just as Jesus was a Jew whose 
reform led to the establishment of 
Christianity. To start with, Bud- 
dhism was a protestant movement 
within Hinduism. Buddha opposed 
certain empty formalities of religion 
and wanted to turn men's minds to 
deeper spiritual perceptions. But the 
irony of fate was that ho was too 
lofty for his time. Many no doubt 
accepted him ; but organised oithv - 
doxy stubbornly resisted him. 
result was a struggle whirii lasted 
for centuries. There wore conqiiesf i 
and reconquests on both sides. 
Buddhism was branded as a new 
faith, hostile to the old religion of the 
Vedas. But gradually Buddha was 
admitted into the Hindu pantheon 
and regarded as one of the incarna- 
tions of the Deity. Some of the 
principles for which he fouglit were 
incorporated into Hinduism. It was 
a partial triumph for Buddhism and 
a partial reform of Hinduism. 
Hinduism could not lapvse again 
completely into its prc-Buddhistic 
form. Old deities, old inodes of 
worship and old morality yielded 
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place to new. Ahimsa or non-injury 
to life was accepted as a higher 
morality than the religion of sacrifice 
could provide. 

The work of Buddha, the Re- 
former, coupled with that of Mahavir, 
tlie last of the Jain Tirthankaras, 
gave Hinduism a shaking and pre- 
Buddhistic Hinduism seems to have 
been in danger of being ruled out 
of existence altogether, wlien a new 
spirit of revivalism was born. 
Political power was behind this 
movement. Hindu kings who over- 
tlirew Buddhist kingdoms naturally 
allied themselves with Hindu ortho- 
doxy and brought the resources of 
Hinduism together and helped in the 
resuscitation of ancient Vedic rites 
and beliefs. 

But conditions of life continued 
to change and the spirit of reform 
once roused could not be completely 
supf)re5sed. Among the most import- 
ant socio-political changes that took 
place in the middle ages and affected 
lie status of Hinduism were the 
rise ol the Rajputs and tlie coming 
of the Muslims. 

'i'he traditional answer of Hindu- 
ism to successive invasions had 
always been to absorb the invaders 
with some attendant reform and 
reshaping of Hindu Society, That 
succeeded with the Rajputs. But 
the assimilation of the Muslims was 
^ tough business and has obviously 
failed. The Muslims came with a 
codified religion — a definite system 
of beliefs, to which they clunr with 
all the enthusiasm of now converts. 
They were determined not to part 


with any article of their faith or to 
allow any modification of it. More- 
over, Hinduism appears to have lost 
much of its old vigour and power of 
assimilation and to have been unable 
to appropriate new elements. The 
result was a more or less unabated 
conflict of two apparently heterogen- 
eous cultures. This conflict has not 
ceased, but attempts to solve it have 
been made more than once during 
the past millennium. 

Liberal-minded Muslims in high 
places as well as low — men like the 
Emperor Akbar and the weaver 
Kabir— tried to bring the two 
cultures together. Among the Hindus 
also, many reformers arose : master 
minds who fully realised that the 
presence of Islam in the land meant 
a new situation ; and that, in order 
to survive, Hinduism must adapt 
itself. A fusion of the conflicting 
forces, more or less complete, was 
the ideal for whicli these great men 
strove, Nanak, Chaitanya and sev- 
eral others symbolise this new con- 
sciousness. Any one who looks at 
the movements ushered in by these 
men in their historical perspective — 
any one who tries to understand 
these movements with a mind free 
from the influence of orthodoxy 
which subsequently overshadowed 
them — will see in them the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of reform and of 
adaptation. Were caste and polythe- 
ism an impediment to the coming 
together of Hinduism and Islam ? 
Sikhism denied them. Did untouch- 
ability and elaborate ritualism stand 
between the Hindus and the Mussal- 
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mans ? Chaitanya denounced them. 
Later, however, these tendencies 
culminated in several independent 
sects either within or without Hindu- 
ism. This meant the temporary 
triumph of orthodoxy against the 
forces of liberalism. 

But the spirit of reform, the desire 
to adapt and the revolt against 
senile orthodoxy could not be killed 
at a stroke. This spirit has again 
and again raised its head against the 
forces of conservatism. It fights 
against odds but does not give up. 

Dayananda's Arya Samaj is a case 
of revivalism in so far as it professes 
to go back to the Vedas, but it is 
pre-eminently a reform movement 
in so far as it denies the correctness 
of earlier interpretations of the Vedas 
and reads new meaning into them. 
Caste and polytheism were supposed 
to agree with the Vcdic teachings as 
once understood ; the Arya Samajists 
reject them. 

Brahmoism is another great reform 
movement which aro.se out of the 
double impact of Christianity and 
Islam on Hindui.sm. For a long 
time the Brahmos have been regard- 
ed as an un-Hindu sect. Various 
causes have contributed to this. But 
the history of Brahmoism indicates 
that neither Uevendranath nor Kani- 
mohan nor Keshabchandra intended 
anything more than a reform ; a 
breach with Hinduism took place 
only when it became inevitable. 
Towards the beginning, Brahmoism 
wa- content with a minimum of 
rejection of old tenets, viz., idolatry. 
Gradually, from the time of Keshab 


onwards, partly owing to the 
continued hostility of orthodox 
Hinduism and partly because of the 
increasing needs of the time, Brahmo- 
ism went forward in theory and 
practice and gave up more of ancient 
Hinduism than before. But even 
today, we think, it may correctly be 
said that Brahmoism tends to look 
upon itself as but a chip of the old 
block. 

One of the latest but certainly not 
the least of such forward movements 
is Theosophy. Probably Theosophists 
will not agree to describe it as a 
reform movement in Hinduism. 
'I'heosophy, according to its best 
exponents, is a world movement, 
and if a reform at all, it is not a 
reform of Hinduism but of all 
religions. It aspires to become a 
world religion by assimilating and 
synthesising whatever is good in tin' 
religions of the world, by smoothi'. j 
off their e.xclusive individualities and 
angularities, by rehabilit ding tin* 
wisdom of the ancients and by ada])» 
ing life to the fundamentals of that 
wisdom. 

Without denying its claim to tln‘ 
status of a world-religion to which 
it aspires, it is permissible to point 
out that among the ancients upon 
whose wisdom Theosophy seeks to 
rebuild the structure of society and 
to base life, the Hindus occupy a 
place of honour. Theosophy re- 
interprets many of the concepts of 
Hinduism. And further, it accei)ts 
unaltered some of the ideas of Hindu 
philosophy and religion, such as 
those of reincarnation and karma. 
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If Hinduism is sufficiently liberalised 
and modernised, a merger of Hindu- 
ism in Theosophy is not inconceiv- 
able. What is certain is that the 
acceptance of Theosophy would 
imply a reform of existing Hinduism. 

Now and again, here and there, 
great minds have risen within Hindu- 
ism who were alive to the changing 
conditions of life and who strove to 
revitalise Hindu society and religion. 
Kamakrishna and his great disciple 
Vivekananda are two among many 
such. The Mission which goes by 
the former’s name and has ramilica- 
tions all over tfie world, preaches 
wliat it conceives to be the quintes- 
sence of Hinduism. Nevertheless, it 
does not accept the whole of Hindu- 
ism but revises and reforms it. 

In quite recent times, movements 
have been started to give a new tone 
to Hinduism more from the social 
than the credal side. The Hindu 
Mission in Bengal is one such. It 
aims to reTno\'i* untoiichability from 
Hindu Society, to encourage inter- 
caste niariiagc and widow-remarriage 
ard to promote other reforms felt to 
be imperative. There are similar 
movements in other parts of Hindii- 
sthan. But towering above all is 
India’s Mahatma’s Harijan move- 
ment. The agitation for the right 
to enter public temples and places 
of worship is an offshoot of it seeking 
to remove one of the many disabil- 
ities from which lower caste Hindus 
suffer. 

We do not propose to enumerate 
iill the reform movements that exist 
in Hinduism today. It is enough 


to know that the need for a new' 
adaptation is recognised and that 
attempts are made now and then 
with that end in view. 

Now, if Hinduism has allowed 
criticism of itself in the past and 
attempts to remodel itself in the 
present, is it not time that opposi- 
tion to reform should cease and wider 
reforms on a larger scale should be 
effected ? Political, social and 
economic problems are more complex 
now. Social reconstruction has 
become more urgent. A more coiua- 
geous handling of the situation is 
necessary. 

There was a time when in this 
land of plenty whole masses of men 
could live unaffected by political 
changes. The overthrow of an old 
dynasty at Delhi or the crowning of 
a new king at Murshidabad meant 
little for the men in distant villages. 
But times have changed. Men have 
come closer together. And no race 
or nation can remain unaffected by 
the presence of otlior races and by 
events taking place elsew’here ; much 
less by things happening within its 
own territory. There was time when 
Ilindudom thought the presence of 
Christians or Mussalmans in the 
country of no consequence to it. It 
is impossible to think so now— nay, it 
is suicidal. 

The presence of new faiths and 
ideals and other communities, and 
contact with other civilisations and 
countries, imply an immense change. 
Hinduism must realise that what 
was suited to old times will not help 
in these conditions. The forces of 
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disruption are at work. Unless they 
are checked in time, the fabric of 
the old structure may give way 
beyond repair. 

A higher synthesis and a larger 
whole which will include and absorb 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity 
can alone give us an Indian nation. 
It is not an impractical ideal. But 
for it to become actual, not Hindu- 
ism only but all creeds and commun- 
ities must reshape themselves or 
allow themselves to be reformed. 
Here, however, we arc considering 
Hinduism in particular. 

The Mussalman is a problem in 
India. He is not so in Russia or 
China or England. Why is he an 
almost baffling problem here ? It 
is not his political past that is 
responsible, though of course, having 
been a ruler once, he will naturally 
refuse to be treated as an untouch- 
able now. It is the Hindu theory 
of untouchabilily that keeps him 
out, but for that a closer associa- 
tion of the two communities might 
become a fact. The Normans went 
to England as conquerors but they 
were absorbed in English society. If 
the liberalising process started 
during Akbar's reign had continued 
to bear fruit, the history of India 
would have been different. But it 
cannot be said that the Hindus have 
no responsibility. Not only have 
they treated the Mussalman as an 
untouchable, but, while Buddha has 
found a place iri the Hindu pantheon, 
Muhammad has received no such 
honour. Bemg a Hindu ourselves, 
we are not blind io the difficulties. 


We only desire to point out that the 
Hindus' paying like honour to 
Muhammad would solve the com- 
munal tangle. 

Many Mussalmans are alive to the 
situation and anxious to bring about 
reconciliation. The Ahmadiyyas 
attempt it by recognising the 
prophethood of Hindu teachers like 
Krishna and Buddha along with 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. It is 
a bold step for which they suffer 
persecution and even ostracism. But 
cannot the Hindus reciprocate by 
accepting Muhammad as a seer and 
a teacher of truth ? If scientific 
and philosophical truth can be 
accepted from a foreigner, why not 
spiritual truth also ? In such 
matters. Theosophy takes perhaps 
the most liberal view, which others 
might well follow. Race, creed or 
clime is no bar to its acceptance of 
a teacher. Could not this liber ’ 
attitude become general ? 

The fact that so many vtttemj>ts 
have been and are still being niadt 
to reform and to revitalise Hinduism 
proves that the need for reform is 
recognised. The chief question, 
therefore, is how best to effect it. 
The attempts made hitherto have 
often been fitful, sporadic and 
disorganised. Besides, it has some- 
times happened that the reformer 
has allowed himself to be deified by 
his followers. Thus, instead of 
reforming Hinduism as a whole, he 
has started a new sect with himsell 
as its founder-leader. Wc refrain 
from mentioning examples by name. 
Such is not the means of reform, 
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even with the keenest desire for it. 
What is necessary is a rational and 

modern outlook. 

* 

The legislatures may be more 
extensively used for this purpose. 
They have been successfully employ- 
ed in recent times for important 
reforms. Rights long denied have 
been conferred on scheduled castes. 
Marriage and property laws have 
been changed. And other laws arc 
on the anvil. This is a happy sign. 
But we cannot overlook the hostility 
aroused. There arc difficulties in 
using a mixed legislature for these 
purposes, but they are not insuper- 
able and public opinion should be 
educated not only to withhold oppos- 
ition but to support such efforts. 

Attempts to control the holy places 
and public temples and to regulate 
the use of the immense properties 
l)r longing to the deities in them, 
li;ive met with tremendous opposi- 
lioji. But a reform of these places 
is most nrgontly needed. What we 
wish dono is what Jesus did in simi- 
l.ir places. Without offence, it may 
perhaps be said that our holy places 


arc often festering dens of much evil 
and ugliness. Yet they were intend- 
ed and are still believed by many to 
be centres of the highest spiritual 
life. 

The best preparation for reform 
and readjustment is ideological 
change. All concerted action should 
be in this direction. The greatest 
obstacle is undue glorification of the 
past and unjustified complacency 
with the present. We do not sug- 
gest that there was nothing to be 
proud of in our past and that we 
must feel unhappy over everything 
in the present. But we do demand 
criticism. Let praise 'be given 
wherever praise is due ; but let fault 
also be found where fault is. This 
is the only attitude which may bring 
about the right sort of adjustment. 

In the higher nationhood to which 
wc aspire and the larger synthesis of 
creeds and communities which is 
India's goal, Hinduism will undoubt- 
edly play an important part. It is 
well, therefore, that it sliould lead 
the way by shaping itself to the 
future that is to be. 

U. C. Bhattachahjee 


Up till now, Asia, with tlip rxreptinn of Japan, had plavrd but a subordinato role in 
world problems. But it was as likely as it was desirable that the centre of gravity would 
Rrndiially shift from the West to tlio East. A mrasiirr of npialitv in the political and 
economic spheres was really a condition precedent of the desired co-opeiJition of Asia, *‘I. 
for one, fed that in the peace settlenvmt and rvconslnictinn which will follow the cessation 
of the war, it would be practicaU ’ impossible to withhold such rij;hts from dependent 
Asiatic countries. This is not a pious hojHJ, but a conviction based on the logic of circum- 
stances as they arc moving to-day.” — N. R. Sarkau 

( The Hindu, 9-1-43 ) 
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DHARMARAJA’S “ VEDANTAPARIBHASA ” , 

[ We bring together here the reviews of two recently published translations of the 
same philosophical work of the Advaita school. — E d.] 


V cddntaparihhasa. By Dharmaraja 
Adhvarin, edited with ICnp:lish transla- 
tion by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
(The Adyar Library Series No. 34. 
Adyar. Rs. 2/12 ) 

The Veddntaparibhdsd of Dhamiaraja 
has been rendered into English in this 
work by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
whose keen aptitude for philosophical 
works and whose remarkable skill in 
translating high technical phraseo- 
logy into common English parlance are 
well known. Dr. S. Kadhakrishnan's 
Foreword to sucli a book has con- 
siderably lightened and simplified the 
reviewer’s task. Though Dharmaraja 
introduces his book as One based on 
the content of the Vedanta for the 
instruction of the dull-witted” his work, 
in the absence of such a clear transla- 
tion as Mr. Sastri’s, would seem even 
at a casual glance to threaten aug- 
menting immensely the difficulties of 
the dull-witted. 

In a short review of such a bocjk, it 
is impossible to do full justice to the 
author except by pointing out one or 
two leading features. The very 
detailed introduction and the copious 
notes appended make it ca.sy for the 
reader to tackle the subject. Various 
controversial points have been raised 
and subtly clarified. For instance, in 
discussing whether mind is a sense 
orga.i or not, the Tppnrcnt error that 
is likely to arise on trie strength of the 
Bhagavat Gtia reierence to " sense 


organs with the mind as sixth ” is 
refuted. In support, an illustration 
from the Veda, referring to the 
Yajamana as fifth is included among 
the Ritwiks, though not a Ritwik, and 
Bharata as the fifth Veda, though not 
a Veda by itself, is put forth as another 
argument. The Katha text quoted, 
that ** objects arc superior to sense 
organs and the mind is superior even 
to the sense organs ” settles it once for 
all that mind is not a scn.se organ. 

Secondly, there is clarification of the 
basic truths such as Moksha and otlier 
philosophical concepts. The place of 
Moksha among the four Puriisharthas is 
distinctly brought out. **Anandatmak:i 
Brahma Praptihi Moksha : Sok 
Nivritti.” ” Release is thcattainmenl ( 1 
Brahma of the nature of it 

also the removal of sorrows” ; f(;r then 
are such Sruti texts as '* Tlie kimwer ” 
of Brahman becomes Brahmen itself 

One feature that would inleiest 
modern practical-minded men and 
women is the statement that 
release is not, however, the att.iininent 
soTnc other world or some object prner.no<i 
Hliss produced tlierc ; for th:it being non- 
eternal as something generated there is (In' 
contingcru y of fresh return for the releasisl 
one. 

Though this may be a controversial 
point, whether attainment of hli‘^> 
"generated” by God’s prasada or Grace 
is non -eternal, it gives sufficient consola- 
tion for this war-weary world of an 
'everlasting peace in this world itself ii 
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people make an earnest endeavour to 
live up to the ideals inculcated in the 
Vedanta. 

The definition of terms like Sravana, 
Manana, Nididyasana and the assign- 
ment to them of their respective places 
in spiritual discipline arc notewortliy. 
Though I cannot in a short space go 
into all the ramifications of the subject, 
the detailed examination of the six 
pramanas-— Prathiksha ( perception ) , 
Anumana (inference), Upamana (coin- 

Vedania Paribhasa of Dharmaraja 
Adhvarindra. Translated by Swami 
Madhavananda, with a Foreword by 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta. ( Ramakrishna 
Mission Sarada Pitha, Belur Math, 
Howrah. Rs. 3/- ) 

This neatly got-up translation of 
Vedanta Paribhasa, an elementary text 
in Advaita Vedanta, is d welcome addi- 
tion to this tran.slation scries of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. The aim is to 
popularise the literature of Advaita 
andi to give a correct notion of it to 
laymen unacquainted with the original 
San.skrit. It is liigh time for Indians 
to get a closer acquaintance with 
originals, since most translations suffer 
.rorn a type of distortion that cannot 
l o easily got over. Swami Madhava- 
nanda has prc.sented a neat translation 
and one that docs not suffer frvHU too 
mu- 'll litoralne.ss, which mars the beauty 
of translations maile by modern 
scliolars. 

No one will deny that the Philosophy 
of Advaita can be understood only by 
those with a good grounding in the 
()ther five schools of Orthodox Philos- 
ophy. Advaita is an atteinjit to 
arrive at a synthesis of all the s^'stems 
by showing their mutual contradic- 
tions in some aspect or other, thus 
entailing a transcendence over all the 
others. Phenomenal and Noumenal 
stand-points arc clearly marked out, 
corresponding to the Realist i and 
Idealistic divisions of modern Philos- 


parision), Sabdha (verbal testimony), 
Arthapathi (postulation), and Anupa- 
labhdi (non-cognition), the admitted 
sources of Advaita philosophy — is sure 
to rouse the interest of the public. 

A melancholy interest attaches to 
this review, for from The Hindu of the 
nth December it is learnt that Profes- 
sor S. S. Sastri has pas.sed away. His 
death is undoubtedly a loss to the 
world of Indian philosophy. 

M. A. Ruckmini 

ophy. Phenomenally Advaita accepts 
the Samkhyan parinama-vada : trans- 
cendentally it refutes it but accepts 
instead vivarta-vada, a species of 
Asat-karya-vada of Nyaya-vaiseshika. 
Phenomenally it accepts the akhyati or 
non-observation theory of error of 
Samkhya ; transcendentally it accepts 
the anyatha-khyati ( mal-observation ) 
of Nyaya and calls its own brand 
anirvacaniya-khyati. IMicnomenally it 
accepts the Dharma-kanda of Mimamsa, 
but transcendentally it refutes it as 
unhelpful. Tlie Adrishta of Vaiseshika 
becomes the Apurva of Mimamsa and 
finally in Advaita it becomes the Maya, 
the transcendentally illusory causal 
principle of Karma and avidya. Ad- 
vaita accepts all the pramanas or 
sources or means of right knowledge of 
the other schools, accepting as many 
as six. But tins acceptance is limited 
to the ])Iienomcnal world of experience. 
The real and ultimate means is anu- 
hhava, triinsccudontal experience born 
out of reiloction 011 the fundamental 
Maliavakyas like Tat tram asi, so'ham 
as}fn etc. Thus there is no wonder that 
Dharmaraja Adhvarindra has taken the 
realistic stand-point, as pointed out by 
I’rof. S. N. Das Gupta, the well-known 
historian of Indian philosophy, in his 
Foreword. 

The translator has given useful 
Minotations and has furnished a gloss- 
ary of epistemological terms which 
enhances the value of the publication. 

K. C. Varadachari 
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OLD SCROLLS UNROLLED ^ 


It is more accurate to say that a 
detailed and authoritative history of 
ancient India remains to be written 
than to say that such a history does 
not exist. Innumerable difliculties 
have conspired to make the writing of 
such a history extremely diihcult, if 
not impossible. The great anti(iuity of 
India’s historical and cultural tradi- 
tions is by itself a major difficulty. 
Their indeterminate chronology is 
another. But when it is tacitly 
but erroneously assumed that no 
authoritative records exist for the 
construction of a reliable account of 
the ancient past, it is forgotten that 
the Vedas, the V panishads, the epics 
and the Puranas contain a wealth of 
historical material. Too often this is 
ignored as fiction or j)hilosophical 
allegory instead of an attempt's being 
made to sift history from these ancient 
writings. 

No doubt, true history lies cinberlded 
in, and almost ]io])eIessly rni.xed 
up with, myth, legend, allegf.ry and 
romance, sometimes too much obscured 
behind the mist of centuries to be 
recognisable as authentic, but invest- 
igation will undoubtedly uncover 
valuable historical facts which await to 
be critically examined and collated. 
The Vedas arc not merely pantheistic 
hymns in praise of the elemental forces 
of nature. The U panishads are not 
merely moral and philosojdiical allegor- 
ies. The Puranas and tJie epics again 
are not merely the glorifications of the 
impossible achievements of imaginary 
heroes. They sum up an entire civiliza- 
tion, vanished and lost to history. 


Rich with the wreckage of an ancient 
past, these works throb with the 
marvellous achievements of ’mighty 
men whom long distance in time has 
invested with a mythical romantic 
halo. 

Shri Munshi has attempted in these 
lectures the difficult but engaging task 
of reconstructing the ancient history, 
not of the whole of India, but of his 
own province, Gujarfita, on the evidence 
of those ancient works. He proposes, 
in brief, to detect the first historical 
traces of the Aryaiiisation of India 
south of the Narmada and extending; 
along the line of the western coast. Ih' 
takes us far into the dimness of anticp 
iiity, beyond the dawn of traditional 
history, to a period when Gujarfita 
was a stretch of marshy land and Cutch 
still under water. References to that, 
part of the country whicli we now call 
Gujarfita arc not few in the Vedas, the 
epics and the Puranas. It is S’ i 
IVfunsIii's ]>urj)ose to arrantre thoM‘ 
references so as to evolve at* .lutluMfir 
account of the advent of the Aryai s 
into Gujarfita. 

For the sifting of the historical from 
the nnhistorical, .Shri Munshi has 
provifled himself wiMi an accepted 
critical method. I'hc record of Purfmii' 
trarlitions and genealogies is accepted 
as reliable only if Vcdic literal in o 
corroborates it or supplies the neces- 
sary corrective. Having been woven 
into contemporary records by persons 
having direct or indirect knowledge, 
the names, associations and syn- 
chronisms found in the Mantras of the 
Rigveda afford iindubitablc evidence. 

(Thakkar Vas.sanjl 


*The h rly Ar^'aus in Giijarata. By K. M. Munshi, b. a., ll. h. 
Madhavji Lectures bc.ics. The University of Bombay. Kc. if - ) 
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Tlie Brdhmanas and the Upanishads 
illuminate the passage which tradition 
and genealogies took in the process of 
their gradual incorporation into the 
Puranas. 

The first historical outpost, however, 
is the Da^arajha, the Battle of the Ten 
Kings described in the Ri^veda. The 
earliest tradition about Aryans in 
Gujarata is said to be older than the 
Dai^arajha, being associated with the 
Manavas and the Bhrigus, both early 
tribes, the latter of whom claimed 
kinship w'ith the Yayati and the 
Saryati groups, i^aryati Manava is the 
tirst Aryan directly connected with 
Gujarata as it received its name from 
his son Ariarta. Cyavana, whom the 
MahabhCiniia repeatedly associates with 
(iujarata was the son-in-law of Saryfili 
the King of Anarta. After tliose early 
tribes come the names of the Haihaj’as, 
residents of the Vindliyan plateaux— 
the region bounded on the north by 
the Jamuna and on the south by the 
Narmada. Vltfihavyas or iSrinjaya 
Vit.diavyas are generally aclmited to 
l>e (he Vedi^' valiants for the Haihayas 
.md thnugfi the Vcilic evidence is not 
detailed enough the Haihaya supremacy 
in Gujarata finds ainjdc corroboration. 
The paucity of evidence in this con- 
nection is explained by the now 
accepted fact that the earlier V-cdic 
comj)ositions were the work mostly of 
Aryans on the banks of the Sarasw’ati 
and Drisadvati in Northern India, or 
the leaders of the ‘'Inner Band" as 
Grierson calls them ; and those writers 
did not or could not refer in great 
detail to the exploits and achievements 
of the tribes — the Outer Band — 
advancing far southwards. The Puranas 
are eloquent about the achievements of 
Arjuna Kartavirya, the mighty con- 


queror who raised the Haihaya power 
to its peak, invaded the territories 
round about the River Narmada, 
destroyed the Nagas who were in 
occupation and raised out of the ruins 
the first Aryan city in Western India, 
the mighty Mrihishmati, near modern 
Broach. Then follows the famous 
Bhrigu-IIaihaya conflict, the story of 
Parasurama's retaliatory war against 
Arjuna Kartavirya, the death of tiie 
Hailiaya hero, the razing of Mahish- 
mati and the establishment of Surpara- 
ka (modern Sopara near Bassein). The 
Atharva Veda completely corroborates 
the story of this huge conflict. Furious 
controversy has raged about it, but its 
liistorical actuality is hardly to be 
doubted from the fact that even today 
the Parasurama Kshetra is situated 
near Vajrcshwari (about twenty-five 
miles from Bassein ) and certain 
Brahmins in the Colaba and Ratnagiri 
Districts claim descent from Parasu- 
rama even to this day. 

Subsequent history is still enveloped 
in the dust of controversy. Synchronis- 
ing closely witli the Mantra period, 
tentatively from about 1500 R. C. to 
1000 n. c., there followed a dark and 
definite gap in the religious and 
literary tradition.s of the Rigveda and 
history has to restart with the composi- 
tion of tlie Aitareya and Satapatha 
Brdhmanas shortly after the reign of 
Janamejaya Parikshita. The existence 
of tw() janamejayas has rendered diff- 
icult the task of fixing the distance of 
time which separated the second Jan- 
amejaya from the Mantra period. 

To shorten as far as possible this 
intervening time, Shri Munshi hazards 
the not implausible but highly disturb- 
ing conclusion that this Janamejaya 
Parikshita is the great-grandson of the 
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Pandavas of the Mahdhhdrata, a 
conclusion which lands him in a position 
from which the whole of the 
Mahdhhdrata cannot but be regarded 
only as a grand imaginative creation 
utterly divorced from historical truth. 
The conclusion that the great epic is 
purely imaginary and is built up 
entirely against the background of the 
Bhrigu-Haihaya conflict is particularly 
hard to accept in view of the investiga- 
tions of no less a scholar than Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar. Shri Munshi is, however, 
conscious of this questionable position 
and is open to correction, true scholar 
that he is, should furtlier study and 

The Bible and Its Backgroimi. By 
Archibald Robertson. Vol. I, Old 
Testament. Vol. II, New Testament. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
2s. each volume ) 

The Old Testament in the World 
Church. By Godfrey E. Phillips, 
M. A. ( Lutterw'orth Press, London, 
los. ) 

A few years ago, Mr. H. G. Wells — 
that most forceful and provoking Titan 
of the literary world — startled the 
dovecots of orthodoxy by deprecating 
the exaggerated importance attached 
to Bible history in Western lands. 
Palestine and its people, lie said, were 
a “side-show in the greater conflicts 
of the ancient world and of no great 
importance in the history of civilization. 
Palestine must be seen in proportion. 
Naturally the orthodox were offended, 
for had not the central event in all 
history occurred on the sacred soil of 
Palestine, and were not the Jews the 
predestined preparers of this epochal 
event ? Jesus was a Jew. And Jesus 
was God incarn;ite. TJius Palestine is 
uniquely and di'amly significant. God 
chose the Jews. 


investigation upset his daring hypoth- 
esis. 

Thus within the brief scope of a 
hundred pages is narrahed the chequered 
history of ancient Gujarata. We con- 
gratulate Shri Munshi on this achieve- 
ment, and in closing wish to stress in 
his own concluding words : — 

.... a time has come when our history 
must be examined and written by us from 
our own point of view, from the iX)int of view 
of our development and culture, our literature 
and art, our achievements. Our national 
history awaits to be written, and a Nation 
which seeks sclf-realiiiation must undertake 
the work. 

V. M. Inamdar 

Of the two writers whose books we 
notice, Mr. Archibald Robertson is a 
Wellsian who sees Palestine in perspec- 
tive against the entire background of 
the Middle-Eastern world, and its sacred 
scriptures as a varied collection of 
writings born of the strivings and 
stresses of its people. Only within the 
context of history docs the Old Testa- 
ment come vividly and comprehensiblv 
to life. It lias value not as revelation 
but as a reflection of the foiiunos and 
beliefs of a particular people wiio^e 
story is deeply ingrained in llie 
Westerner’s mind. 

Mr. Phillips stands in the opposite 
camp. Not Mr. Wells but Mr. Belloc 
is his literary athnity. “ Hovv odd ot 
God to clioosc the Jews, ” reflects Mr. 
Belloc, believingly. Mr. Phillips also 
believes. Tlic Jewish people, he says, 
is singled out for special treatment as 
a messenger to all the world since God 
in his Wisdom chose the Semites, not 
the Aryans, to l>e the medium of hi^* 
revelation. Their story, as the Old 
Testament di.scloses it, i.s the of>eiiing 
chapter of a stupendous drama, “ th^-' 
developing plot of a story unfolding; 
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towards Christ as its true meaning and 
climax. " Somehow this story must be 
made comprehensible to the “babes" 
in Christ who are gathered into the 
younger churches in India, China and 
Africa, and especially to those who 
doubt whether the Old Testament with 
all its crudities and contradictions can 
tittingly be used as a means to 
evangelism. Many missionaries use 
the old Testament very little, and some 
use it wrongly. What then is its true 
function in this twentieth century ? 

Mr. Phillips has his answer. The 
Old Testament, he says, must be read 
in the light of the New, for only so can 
its full value become apparent. The Old 
Testament is an introduction to the 
New, “ the opening part of the story of 
the world’s salvation through Christ." 
l^rovidencc was operating long before 
Jesus was born : God raised up Moses 
who was the first John the Baptist who 
prepared the way for Christ, “ If India 
were to reject the Old Testament, " 
says Mr. Phillips, “ she would be reject- 
iiV( rlie real Jesus, her Sa\'iour and the 
World's. " 

Mr. Phillips starts with an assump- 
tion: he a.^surnes a unique, invasive 
h-vent in Ihilcstine, and on the basis 
of this belief he interprets the 
entire Uimultuous story of Hebrew 
development. Tiiis, in fact, is his 
clue to the \Nhole history of religion; 


like many Westerners, he makes history 
of myth. He is entitled to his assump- 
tion of course ; it is one that he 
shares with millions of Christians 
who have not his knowledge of 
Biblical criticism. What he is not 
entitled to is his manner of using the 
data and the theories of modern 
Biblical scholarship selectively in order 
to prove his own preconceived case. 
Mr. Robertson’s book on the Old Testa- 
ment provides a valuable corrective at 
the radical extreme. 

Radical also is his volume on the 
New Testament which, like the other, 
is a marvel of compression. For 
the most part, the author lets facts 
speak for themselves ; but he also has 
a clue, plausible if contentious : — 

The prophetical books of the Old Testament 
arc poetry, and in parts great poetry. But 
unless \vc see them as the literature ot a class 
struggle, we shall not understand the poetry. 
The Gospels are a wish-luUUling myth of God 
made man — perhaps with a kernel of revolu- 
tionary history at its centre — . But unless 
we see the Gospels against the background of 
the struggle of the Jewish people and the 
submerged masses with Roman imperialism, 
wc shall not understand the need wrhich gave 
rise to the myth. 

riikstine is important, but its 
importance can only be estimated 
against the changing background of 
history and in relation to other lands 
and j)eoples. 


Leslie Belton 
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Studies on Some Concepts of the 
Alankdra Sdstra. By V. Raghavan, 
M. A., PH. D. ( The Adyar Library Series 
No. 33. Adyar. Rs. 4/- ) 

With a Foreword by Dr. G. Sri- 
nivasa Murti, Honorary Director of the 
Library, this Ihirty-tliird volume in the 
Adyar Library Series contains studies 
on certain fundamental concepts of 
ancient Sanskrit literary criticism and 
literary patterns by Dr. V. Raghavan 
of the Department of Sanskrit at the 
University of Madras. These studies 
originally a|)peared in different tech- 
nical periodicals and are now presented 
ill book form. 

The first study is a historical account 
of the delinitioiis of a genuine literary 
work of art (Lakshana). The “Use 
and Abuse of Alahkara ’* are elucidated 
in the second. “ Svabhavokti '' (lit- 
erary treatment of a subject as it is in 
its structural and functional manifesta- 
tion in nature), “Bhavika'* (making 
the resurrected past and the anticipat- 
ed future throb with life as if in the 
dynamic present ) and “Riti'* (stylistic 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies) get a 
study each. “ Vritti ( expressional 
pattern ) is then studied. Next comes 
a historical account of the concept 
of “ Aucitya '' { appropriatencs.s, ap- 
positeness or relevancy). The next 
study deals with tlie different names of 
Sanskrit poetics. The concluding study 
is devoted to an analysis of “ C'amatka- 
ra'* (the distinctive emotional reaction 
to any fine work of art ). 

From the foregoing list of the 
different di.scussions summed up by 
Dr. Raghavan from the original Sans- 
krit sources, it will be realised that Dr. 
Raghavan has made an important 
contribution to correct understanding 
of t)ie basic concept‘s of literary patterns 


and literary embellishment adopted by 
San.skrit classicists. There are, how- 
ever, certain obiter dicta of Dr. Ragha- 
van's on which undoubtedly reviewers 
would be expected to comment. • 

Towards the conclusion of the study 
on “ Use and Abuse of Alankara,** Dr. 
Raghavan remarks, “Nature is the 
creation of God's Lila, poetry, of 
the poet's Lila. " Such exaggerations 
as these are as jdentiful as blackberries 
in the writings of many of the Sanskrit 
poets. While it would be impossible 
to deny the poet his place in the sun or 
that poetry and poetic imagery should 
be appreciated by persons of cultured 
sensibility, the poet should at the 
same time be shown his proper jdace 
in the scheme of things. Literary 
criticism ancient or modern should 
l>c strictly controlled by rationalistic 
canons and discipline, and it must then 
be observed that even in the wildest 
and most ecstatic moments of poetic 
imagination no creation of a poet, not 
even his magnum opus, can stand 
comparison with God's Lila ! That is 
why a ban is rightly contemjdatcd on 
poetry and poets. ( “Kavyalaapamsclu - 
varjayct." ) 

Further, a statement which occurs 
in Dr. Raghavan's discussion of th(* 
concept of “Aucitya" makes one very 
nearly despair of poetry altogether! 
“The poet, " writes Dr. Raghavan, 
takes up even Anaucitya to make Aucity.i 
out of it. The poet's attitude is as free and 
open as in respect of the question of morality 
in poetry. 

There is no doubt a universal reign 
of relativity; nevertheless, there are 
certain permanent standards wliicii 
must be observed by all, poets and noii- 
poets, even prosaic critics like the 
present reviewer! If Dr. Raghavan 
holds that “ there is no absolute Guna 
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and Dosa but only Ucita and Anucita/' 
even the latter do not escape the iron 
grip of relativity. If, further. Dr. 
Raghavan argues that even inapposite- 
ness can be transformed by poetic 
alchemy into appositeness, he makes 
the basic concept of “Aiicitya” contin- 
gent on poetic imagination, possibly on 
poets' whims and idiosyncrasies. The 
correct position rather is tliat there is 
a permanent background of .Esthetic 
Reality to which even the imagination 
of poets must conform. 

I do not think the citation from 
Robert Bridges improves matters. A 
court bird can bear false witness and 
give out a perlectly ap])osite story with- 
out being dislodged from liis position 
oven by tlie cleverest and acutes! of 
cross-examining criminal lawyers. Even 
so, in describing a saturnalia of drunken 
criminals the poet's imagination may 
h.ive the freest play, bnt the inapposite 
can never be transformed into the 

Monkey. By Wu Cn'ENCr-EN. 

1 ’■anslatctl from thct'binese by .Arthur 
Walev. {(icorge Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.. Ucjndon. (n/. ) 

Striou:; ideas arc set forth .side l)V sittc 
well overwhelming nonsense. . , .T'lie riotous 
li« eii'''' of his mirth is restr.iined neither by 
detem y nor by rcvrrcnec. . . . All assumes the 
f 'rru of allcftory ; tliosr who have no taste for 
allegory cannot appreciate Rabelais. 

Thus Sir Walter Besant on the great 
frenchman who produced his immortal 
work at about the same time that the 
Chine.se scholar Wu Ch’^ng-^n was 
composing his own masterpiece. And 
all that is said of Rabelais applies 
with equal truth to the author of the 
Ihi Yu Chi, or Journey to the West, 
\>arts of which are here translated by 
our modern Uniuhart, Mr. Arthur 
Waley. 


apposite. Before aesthetic judgment 
is pronounced, it is obligatory to mark 
the boundaries of the specific universe 
of discourse, or the sphere concerned 
and the concepts of aticiiya and 
anaucilya must have sway only within 
its jurisdiction. Then I do not believe 
it would be pos'^ible for tlie poet or the 
poet’s imagination to transform the 
inapposite in any gi\cn sphere into 
the ap])Ositc in the same sphere. 

If different spheres are contemplated, 
the concepts tliemsedves cease to 
ap])Iy. For what is inapposite in 
one sphere may well be. apposite in 
another, so that the poet and his 
imagination would never succeed in 
transforming the former into the latter. 

These comments may not toucli the 
general excellence of Dr. Raghavan's 
treatment, nor would they deter one 
from congratulating the Adyar Librarv 
on this publication. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 

The story has been called the 
Buddhist IhVgrznLs Progress, based as 
it is on the journey to India undertaken 
in the seventli century by the monk 
Hsiian-tsaiig, also known as "Tripi- 
taka,” in (picst of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. But apart from this, there 
is nothing historical in the Hsi Yu Chi : 
all i.s pure fiction (with an underlying 
allegorical motive) of the most 
fantastic character, and its real hero is 
not Tripitaka himself but the fabulous 
monkey who becomes his disciple and 
accomjianies him on his pilgrimage. 
The opening chapters, indeed, are 
entirely devoted to the supernatural 
origin and mischievous exploits of this 
strange creature, who has acquired 
stiqx^iidous magical powers and uses 
them to throw the whole Buddhist and 
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Taoist pantheon into a turmoil. He is 
finally quelled by the serene influence 
of Buddha, and only after five hundred 
years' imprisonment in a mountain is 
he released at the instance of Tripitaka, 
to whom he soon gives proof of his 
devotion by invaluable help in many 
directions. Meanwhile other converts 
have been made ; a demon with snout 
and tusks, whose licentious conduct 
had led to his downfall from heaven, 
receives the name of Pigsy ; a fierce 
dragon becomes a white horse to bear 
the pilgrim on his way ; and a hostile 
river-monster is won over to the faith 
and known henceforth as Sand}'. Such 
is the curiously assorted little company 
that after much scheming and cursing, 
laughing and jesting, and desperate 
encounters with all sorts of enemies, 
succeed in reaching the goal at last. 
The tale is spun out to an immense 
length with a succession of adventures, 
lx)th hair-raising and grotesque; but 
Mr. Walcy has contented himself with 
translating rather less than a third of 
the whole. Ilis racy style, sown 
with broad colloquialisms, admirably 


preserves the Rabelaisian flavour of the 
Chinese original. 

And what of the allegory ? Though 
never obtruded, one* feels it subtly 
suggested throughout, giving coherence 
and meaning to what might otherwise 
appear to be a hap-hazard jumble of 
episodes. It is the old yet ever- 
fascinating story of the upward progress 
of the human soul, in which Monkey 
represents the active intellect or, in 
Mr. Waley's phrase, “ the restless 
instability of genius, ” Pigsy brute 
strength and the animal appetites, an<l 
Sandy the passive side of man’s nature. 
Near the end of the book, when they 
arc crossing the last of the rivers, a 
corpse is seen drifting rapidly down- 
stream. Tripitaka is alamred, but the 
others congratulate him, saying ; “It’s 
you, Master. That dead l)ody is your 
old self. " A few minutes later, he 
stepped lightly out of the boat : “ Ho 

had discarded his earthly body ; he was 
cleansed from the corruj)tion of fho 
senses, and Jjis was now (he trnnsa*^ 
dent wisdom that leads to the Furtlioi 
Shore. ” 

Lionef. CiiEr: 


Indian Architeciurc (Buddhist and 
Hindu Periods ). J 3 y I’ekcy Brown. 
( D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., 
Bombay. Rs. 19/-) 

Handbooks fulfil a double task. 
They are not only guides for students 
and reference books for sciiolars, but 
also milestones of the progress of 
science. For, although they cannot 
catalogue all the detailed results of 
preceding research, they must at lea.st 
draw its general sum, showing what 
has already bc'^n accomplished and 
what is still Pft to be done. 

For years the history of Indian 


architecture lias bern in urgr!it nerd nf 
such a new handbot)k. Tlic existing 
standard works not only have beconu' 
antifiuated as a result of the arclvTolog- 
ical discoveries of the last decades, hid 
also are not up to our modern 
methodological standards. J. Fergns- 
srai’s monumental History of Indian 
Architecture, re-edited in iqio, was 
merely a first tentative classification. 
E. B. HavelJ’s books of 1913 and 1913 
(reprinted in 1927) have done the 
greatest service to Indian art by 
rediscovering to mankind its forgotten 
sublime beauty, bai also a hardly less 
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disservice by their abstruse theories. 

The gap is now being filled by Mr. 
Percy Brown, Curator of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall and former Principal of 
the Calcutta School of Arts. The 
present first volume, which is to be 
followed by another dealing with the 
architecture of the Islamic period, 
reveals all the virtues of his former 
books, industrious compilation of facts, 
sober and cautious judgment and clear 
exposition, indeed the very virtues 
demanded of such a handbook. Mr. 
Percy Brown, moreover, offers not 
merely a summary of our present-day 
knowledge of Indian arcliitecturc, but 
lias incorporated also niucli of Iiis 
own research. 

Among tlie striking features arc the 
many ( 46 of n 8 well-executed jilates ) 
splendid reconstructions and compar- 
ative tables illustrating the dcvelo]>- 
ment of ground-plans and elevations, 
(•olutnns, arches, roofs, sikharas, etc. 
Drawn by Babu N. 1). Ray after the 
author's sketches, they make the 
uiirlvrstanding of many complicated 
; -]uxts really easy. M<ist interesting 
a aniigst them arc the reconstructions 
of Vi'dic and other early domestic, 
prototypes of religious stone, architect- 
ure. 

As a nmtter of fact, these early 
fhapters are the most illnminating of 
the whole book. In the part dealing 
with Media'val architecture the outline 
loses much of this clearness. The 
treatment of the so imjiortant tran.si- 
tion period from the Gupta to the later 

Kashmir : The Playground of Asia : 

Handbook for Visitors to (he Happy 
Valley, By Sachchidananda StNHA, 
bar-at-law. ( Ram Narain 
Lai, Allahabad. Rs. 3 / 8 ) 


North Indian, as well as from the 
Chalukya to the Hoysala style is some- 
what meagre. The links connecting 
Paharpur on the one side with Masrur 
and Kashmir, on the other with Greater 
India, are hardly mentioned. The same 
must be said of the wood architecture 
of Nepal and its relations with 
Kanishka's stupa as well as with the 
Far East. The shrines of the Himalaya 
between Kashmir and Nepal should 
not have been quite omitted nor cer- 
tain interesting temples leading over 
to the Hoysala style, such as the 
Belagami group. Of the great sanc- 
tuaries in Bengal, Orissa, Central India 
and Rajputana the author tries to trace 
the chief characteristics, but much still 
remains in the dark. Finally, hardly 
anything is to be found on the domes- 
tic and military architecture since the 
Kushaua period, and perhaps also 
something more about the dominating 
influence of India on the architecture 
of Burma, Tiiailand, Malaya, Java and 
Cambodia might not have been out of 
place. 

It wouhl, however, be unjust to lay 
all tl leso shortcomings at the door of 
the author, for most of them represent 
gaps in the research hitlierio conduct- 
ed. It is certain tliat Mr. Percy 
Brown's valuable book will beeome, 
for the next decades, the generally ac- 
cepted referenre work on Indian 
architee.lnro and that its very short- 
comings will be a guide to our scholars 
where to set in with future researches. 

H. Goltz: 

Dr. Sinha has compiled a multi- 
purpose book witli such admirable 
thoroughness as to lay both his sp.ecial 
public and the general reader under a 
real debt of gratitude to him. In less 
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than 350 pages, he has organised for us 
a combined history, geography, gazet- 
teer, directory and bibliography of 
Kashmir. He disarms criticism in 
advance by calling it a guide-book ; but 
it is evident that he is thoroughly 
under the spell of the genius loci of the 
world's loveliest play-ground. The 
tourist, rich or poor, native or foreign, 
who elects Kashmir for a change from 
the more sophisticated call of better 
advertised rivals will find in the book 
not merely a guide, but also a philos- 
opher and a friend. 

The work is so obviously a labour of 
love that it might seem ungracious to 
criticise it for not being differently 
planned. The very multiplicity of 
accessory prosaic tips so generously 
provided in it almost (hr(‘atcns to make 
a toil of a pleasure. The arm-chair 
travellers^ — the holiday-makers in imag- 
ination, the more numerous and blest 
of us, have no use at all for the 
statistical part of the book. That 
these count in the author’s estimation 
is evident from the thoughtful provision 


of the third section, ** Descriptive and 
Reflective, ** for their exclusive benefit. 
The author is at his best here, describ- 
ing the sights anil recording his 
impressions of the lovely scenes of 
Kashmir, of its rivers, lakes, gardens 
and sublime Himalayan heights brood- 
ing in snowy silence over all the 
landscape. The author becomes lyrical 
without effort, and conveys something 
of the beauty of Nature in love with 
itself. 

The book is well got up and is 
enriched with numerous photographs 
of the beauty-spots in the happy valley. 
But the proofs have not received the 
care which they deserve in a book 
otherwise so carefully produced. 

It is rare for busy publicists in our 
country to unbend in letters cither for 
their own relief or for the delectation 
of a public too often condemned to 
behold them in one monotonous pose. 
It is happily otherwise wdth Dr. Sinh.i 
who in this book returns to his origin.d 
love of letters from excursions in il.: 
world of affairs. 

r. M/ !i.M)T' VAN 


WAR IDEOLOGY 


Apart from the verbal protestations 
of the major combatants, there is 
nothing to distinguish their war 
ideologies. Both believe in out-bomb- 
ing one another and expect, out of the 
smoking ruins of a civilisation, the 
emergence of perennial peace. It is 
hardly likely therefore tliat the message 
which India has for tlie world can reach 
the deafened ears of the V'est today. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan cxj)ounded 
that message in recent Kamala 
Lectures at fjo faxutta University, 
defending the philosophical soundness 


of the Gandhian ideology. He believed, 
we think quite rightly, that India— if 
only she were free to lead — would show 
the way towards the elimination of 
the w'ar spirit. Commenting on that 
mission The Indian Social Reformer of 
19th December remarks editorially : — 

If India, like the monk, Telemachus, who 
put an end to gladiatorial fjghts in ancient 
Rome by throwing himself between the rival 
combatants, though he himself was .stoned to 
death by the infuriated spectators for interfer- 
ing with their enjoyment, can .stop future 
wars by an act of self-immolation, it will be 
in the line of her ancic*.l Uadition. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


It is a long step in the right direction 
to recognise the present confusion and 
the need for co-ordination of the 
different branches of knowledge. The 
health of society depends upon mutual 
co-operation and free circulation of 
ideas. The statement issued a few 
months ago by the hundred American 
scholars who attended the Third 
Annual Conference on Science, Philos- 
ophy and Religion at New York is 
[)regnant with great possibilities. Its 
framers look upon the tragic develo])- 
inents of our time as “ in large part the 
ultimate effects of world-wide intellect- 
ual confusion and spiritual^ and moral 
(ietirioration." And they urge the 
necessity of “ bringing into focus the 
spiritual and intellectual resources 
rvailable to us. ” The Yotk Times 
; aliiished their statement, from which 
we ijuote:--- 

It l»as been clear than a gcnerution 

that ihe advances [in hiiinan kiK-wledge in 
special liclds were not being i uncial ctl with 
one anothci , or with the great inherited Innly 
ot accepted truth, or with the ciiuiging 
Value judgments necessary to jue^eive and 
turther civili/.atioii. 

lliey see the rlaritication of goals as 
necessary, and “the co-ordination of 
vast fields of human experience lioyoiul 
military, political and economic in- 
lercsts." Also they recognise that a 
civilisation in which “ various fields of 
creative thought arc integrally i elated 
and yet autonomous" is not to be 
l^rought into being by wishing lor it. 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers ” 
Hudibras 

They propose fellowships under the 
guidance of the Conference for study 
by men and women of vision of how to 
improve “ the technique of intercourse 
among the fields of learning and human 
experience. " 

The Conference has made a good 
beginning and its breadth of outlook, 
its distinguished membership and its 
representative character lend hope of 
fruitful results. Its steering committee 
of directors includes a Jewish Rabbi 
and a Negro Professor of Philosophy, 
educationists, scientists, writers, Gov- 
ernment ofiicials and men of affairs. 

When The Akya.n Path was 
launched in 1930 we set down for our 
guidance certain desiderata in various 
domains which we considered merited 
support. Among such desiderata, it 
may be of interest to mention, we gave 
a prominent j)lace to these, which the 
ConfereiK'e’s fimlings detiiiitely sub- 
si*rvi' : — 

Tbiit wliivh Iriuis to unite siX‘cialists in 
(litlerent lieMs to pool their special knowledge 
in a oomnuiii lunci aiui tlms provide a body 
of untJit'J s\.ionces — Knowledge. 

T hat whuh lends to bring into existence a 
philosophy of modern science, i. e., to bring 
to liglit principles ami fundament.ils conmioii 
to scientilic thought in ditlerent branches; 
especially those which emphasise the humane 
phases of scientific labour. 

The article by Dr. C. R. M. Joad 
which the Hvenim^ SiaKiiard jiublished 
recently iiiuli r the somewhat mislead- 
ing title “ Joaii Goes Back to God! 
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does not represent so sudden a right- 
about as the exclamation implies. An 
attitude of mind does not spring up 
overnight ; it must always represent an 
extension of previously existing ideas. 
The articles which Dr. Joad has been 
contributing to The Aryan Path over 
several years offer an illuminating 
study in ideological development. 

In this latest article in the Evening 
Standard Dr. Joad explains what has 
led him to retake his ontological sound- 
ings. One consideration is the convic- 
tion that we have seen growing, “ that 
what the mystics tell us may be true. 
Another is the recognised need to make 
p)rovision in his scheme for moral 
experience. This is a line of thought 
in which Madame Blavatsky's Secret 
Doctrine undoubtedly played its part. 
His article in The Aryan Path for 
February 1936, ‘*Gods Responsibility 
and Man’s Freedom, ” was based upon 
his study of that work. There is a 
more logical and satisfying issue to his 
present dilemma than feeling driven 
by the fact of evil into accej)tance of 
“a benevolent and participating God.” 
It was pointed out in the “ Note ” 
appended to that article, in wliich the 
position of The Secret Doctrine on Good 
and Evil was summarised ; he and 
others like him may be ready to see it. 

In a nutshell, that solution is : There 
are no Good and Evil in the moral 
sense below the liuman kingdom but 
only Spirit and Matter as two contrast- 
ed aspects of the One Life. Human 
self-consciousness bestow.s freedom of 
choice; selfish choice disturbs equilib- 
rium; restoration of equilibrium in- 
volves pain; pain bccom s a teacher. 
It is as simple as that; but the 
ramifications aie infinite. 


The Soviet Scientists' Anti-Fascist 
Committee sent a most interesting 
message to Sir C. V. Raman, President 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences. 
(The Hindu, 7th December), With it 
came an article which reviews tlie 
multifarious activities of Russian 
scholars in Indological research. Pre- 
Revolutionary Russia paid a good deal 
of attention to Saiiskritic studies, it is 
said. Among notable achievements 
were the publication of an unabridged 
Sanskrit dictionary and a number of 
ancient manuscripts. The endeavours 
of scholars like Oldenburg embraced a 
vast field in ancient and iiiedievcil 
Sanskrit literature, folklore, history, 
archaeology and culture. A number of 
scholars devoted themselves to the 
study of Buddhism. 

The present generation of Russian 
Indologists, however, is reported to be 
devoting mure and more attention to 
modern Indian languages and litera- 
tures and to Indian history. The 
translating of works like the Ramayaiu 
of Tulsi Das and the coinpiiing 
dictionaries of modern Indian hiiiguag»*:i 
is proceeding apace. 

The message, it is explaiiied, i:» 
prompted by a desire 

...to strcngtlicn and further coniaot with 
fellow-scientists .'ihroad . . . [ and ] to urgaiii:>e 
mutual exchan|.;c of information about the 
j-Togress of bcieiu e in other countries. 

But it is also stated that “the 
Russian public has been manilesting 
great interest in Indian culture aiul 
literature.” 

For the sake of mutual understand- 
ing, such interest in any aspect of 
Indian intellectual life is welcome. 
Mutual understanding, however, docs 
not surely mean only acquaintance with 
each other’s books. An intimate under - 
standing of the dec.'*er aspirations of 
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the two peoples, and sympathy with 
and co-operative help in the nobler 
struggles in which either of them is 
engaged, can more effectively weld 
them together. The nobility of the 
sentiments which have actuated the 
present message to Sir C. V. Rarnan is 
unmistakable and gives room for hope 
that Russia will be greatly helpful in 
giving to the ill-informed and misin- 
formed West a more correct idea about 
the workings of the contemporary 
Indian mind in every department of life. 

The Nationalist (Indian) Christian 
Party’s Executive Committee di<l well 
to remind their co-religiunists that 
“the birth of ('hrist in a stable 
symbolises humility and self-sacrifice.” 
lispecially in this great crisis for our 
Motherland and the world, the tradi- 
tional pomp and splendour of the 
Christmas season would not be sciemly. 
Rejoicing at the birth of Christ, they 
conceded, was in order, but they urged 
Minplicity and .sol)rietv. They warned 
against the alcoholic indiil- 
i'oi ce which ev(;rv right -tliinking porstui 
IP > 1^-1 regard as profanation of an}’ 
saLO.d festival. “ Let us remember,'’ 
the Committee urgeii, 

tl»e po -r iind luvdy, who siitlor from w.int ot 
ilic* bare ne* c.s.sities of life and let us also 
lialeiiii.se with our hrclhien bekniging tv) 
uthvT comiiiuniliv;.s as children of one Ciovt. 

Ihis Cliristmas M(*ssage soiindevl the 
right note. We should like especially 
to sec the Committee’s last injunction 
taken to heart by everyone in India. 
3 he duty which it lays upon Christians 
rests no less upon us all. Sectarivinism, 
dividing man from man, is a crime 
‘'tgainst humanity, under whatever 
name it be propagated. That alone is 
true religion which binds all men in 
common brotherhood. 


Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, also .struck the 
right note in his New Year’s message 
to Rast-Rahahar, progressive Parsi 
weekly. He urged not only a compre- 
hensive policy of reform, broad-minded 
but not precipitate. He recommended 
also that Rast-Rahahar emphasise 
“what does not require to be preached 
so much as to be practised, that Parsi^ 
too are Indians first and Indians last.” 

If we could only talk a little less, light 
among ourselves a little less, combine a little 
more and think a little more ot the country 
tlian of the connnunity, we could always keep 
our heads high above water, and carry on. 

That prescription for the diminutive 
but far from insigniticant Parsi com- 
munity deserves wide application. It 
every son of India would say “ 1 am an 
Indian before I am a Hindu or a 
Mussalinan, a Christian or a Jain, a 
Sikh or a jew,” the very force of our 
united will would sweep us irresistibly 
to frecdvnn. 

There is a lesson for others than 
Parsis also in Mr. Wadia's warning 
against making ancestral prestige do 
duly for present eliort, “ continually 
lM^ki^g in the sunshine of our great- 
graihUathers. ” We fully recognise 
that the breaking down ot the false 
standard tliat considers honest toil 
dvineaiiing is a sine qua non of national, 
economic and social health. 


The passing of resolutions at annual 
cmiferenccs may mean little, Mr. H. B. 
Richardson, Educalion Minister ot 
Holkar Slate, warned the educationists 
at Indore on 2ji\\ December. Their 
work must bear fruit. If the ideals 
fonniilaled at that conference could be 
realised in practice it would be well fur 
India, well for the world. The occasion 
was the joint session of the Eighteenth 
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All-India Educational Couference and 
the Third Indian Adult Education 
Conference. Educational objectives and 
educators' responsibility were specially 
stressed. The objectives were va- 
riously stated but were not mutually 
contradictory. 

The maximum adaptation of each to 
his environment was the terse formula- 
tion of H. H. Maharaja Sir Vikram 
Sinha Rao Puar in his Inaugural 
Address. This is unexceptionable if by 
man l)e understood more than his mere 
material self and, by environment, 
more than the things he sees. 

Mr. Richardson, President of the 
Reception Committee, offered physical, 
mental and spiritual development as 
Jhe educational goal, lie brought out 
^too the need for the co-operative spirit 
and for education to weave individuals 
into a living pattern of creative activity 
for the benefit of all. 

Pandit Amaranatha Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor of Allahabad University, 
urged, in his Presidential Address, 
stressing moral and spiritual enlighten- 
ment, especially in adult e<hK'ation. 
“The final aim of education in all its 
stages" he formulated as being 
to train the mind and the piaclKal capabii> 
ities so as to sul)Sfi\e the liigher and per- 
inanent needs of tlit* spirit ; to produce an 
urge for service; to make one a ^ourle of 
happiness to oneself, to one's iainily, neigh- 
bours and society; to render lilt* beautiful 
and to prevent ugliness in thought and 
action; to attain wisdom and the even bal- 
anced soul. 

The first jihrasc* could be interpreted 
to include what we hold to be a isine qua 
non of true education. But generalisa- 
tions sometimes leave ir doubt what 
requires to be plainly stated. True 
education must j»if duce free men, 
vigorous and iibua! minds. Children 
must be strictly trahad in accurate and 


independent thought, free from all 
prejudices of race or caste or creed. 
Most truly was it stated in the Inaugur- 
al Address : — 

Victory over poverty, distress, disunion— 
whether ideological, communal or provincial— 
would be a much greater victory than any- 
thing which may be achieved by our armed 
forces. Indeed, it is perhaps not too much 
to say that wars are created or prevented in 
the classroom ; for it is the ideas implanted 
in the individual mind at an early age which 
decide men's attitude towards life and their 
fellow-men. If this is so,— and I believe it 
to be so, — then the future lies more in the 
hands of educationists than of any one else. 

The address of Dr. George K. C. Yeli, 
Counsellor of the Chinese Embassy at 
London, to the East India Association, 
on “India and China" ai)j>ears in 
The Asiatic Review (October 1942). 
He gave Buddhism a high place among 
formative inllucnces on China. The 
way had been paved by Taoism, which 
not only had awakened religious specu- 
lation blit had hinted that 

s'unvthing undidined, something that coiil 
fill life and eternity with light and liopt* 
was to come from the distant wo id<‘il:riii1 : 
of the West, width in those d.. .s reiirrci 
generally to the lountiies in Central .\si.i am. 
what was then kimwn as T’ien ehn, tliv t,!il 
name for India. 

He credited the pei.sonal infliioiue 
of Indian monks in China with creating 
the best type among Chinese monks, 
“that ty]>c of holy dignity omihined 
with noliility." But the distinction 
that he drew between Chinese and 
Indians in relation to religion echoed 
a common misaiiprehensioii. " The 
Chinese," lie said, were “ rarely able to 
lead a life entirely given up to religion 
such as exemplified by Hindus and 
Buddhists in India." This he attribut- 
ed to ‘*tlie staying iiilluence of (on- 
fucianism," which had made the 
Chine;.e so practical .ninded.*' 
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Sir Atul Chatterjee did well to 
challenge the implication that littl# 
attention had been paid by Buddhists 
in India to worldly affairs and material 
things r— 

In a study of Indian history it would be 
found that the great Maurya dynasty wore 
IJuddhists from Asoka downwards, and these 
(crtainly did not forget the practical s dc of 
life. The same was true of other dynasties — 
the I’ala dynasty, for example, which lulcd 
for four hundred years in Bengal and Bihar — 
they were strongly Buddhist. . .but they also 
took full cognizance of the world needs of 
their day. 

Dr. Yeh disclaimed meaning to imply 
" that their Indian friends were unable 
to attend to practical affairs of life.’* 
But it cannot ])e overstressed tliat (he 
ideal of the great Indian thinkers, 
Buddhist or Hindu, has never been 
lotiremenl from the world. It has ever 
])oeii the living of the spiritual life in 
the world, doing whatever has to l>e 
done with devotion and detachment. 

In another address at the same 
uie‘ ting Prof. Gordon Luce, recently of 
ivaihgoon University, bore witness to 
tiic prodommantly idealistic nature of 
India’s influence. 

Ih. Veil hod said that there was something 
iiiatier of-fact- -he thought he used the phrase 
"a little hard” — about the Chinese tem- 
perament. The same was true of the Burinan 
and also of the Thai jxiojiles. There was 
u'ltainly something lacking on the spiritual 
plane until Indian influence, and particularly 
Hiiddliism, came there. That was a historical 
t, borne out by many instances. One had 
f>nly to see what happened when Indian 
influence came. It came to Champa in 
Annam, and the result Wtis the great art 
centre of Misdn. It came to Camboja, and 
the result was Angkor. It came to Java, and 
the result was Boro-Budur. It erme to 
Burma, and the result was Pagan. It came 
to China, and the result was Yun-Kang and 
-ung-mCn. Here, surely, the Far Fast owed 


a tremendous kletot to India such as it could 
never repay. 

The one problem wliic li is occupying 
the nttention of the leaders of thought 
all over the world is that of peace — of 
post-war reconstruction. :Mr. Wendell 
Willkie’s “Jinal comment on imperial- 
ism,” recently publisJied in The Times, 
is necessarily disconcert ijig to imperial- 
ist thinking. He was elofjuent on the 
futility of di earns of Anglo-American 
hegemony. He disagrees profoundly 
with the tJu'ory that the future peace 
must be built "around the ridge-pole 
of British-.Xrncricaii relations.” Uiere 
could be no hoj'»e of lasting peace unless* 
narrow prejudices were (A ercomc, ideas 
reoriented and Eastern nations hailed^ 
at the Peace-Table as ecjuals. "The 
main juunt,” lie said, "is this” : — 
Health, pence and sc« uiity for all of us 
d<’pend on pjst and equal settlement with the 
V'ar, Middle and Near ICast. This is w'hat 
Versailles did not do. \Vc must do it. 

The new internationalism he envis- 
ages is to bo economic and not primarily 
political. These are basic universal 
considerations but of no less practical 
significance were "some plain words” 
which Mr. Willkic addressed to America, 
all against scj)aratism and for the unity 
and brotherhood of nations and of men. 
Whenever the search for someone else 
to blame for conditions or events is 
suspended long enough to turn the 
searchlight within, there is hope. 

\Vc talk about defects the British must 
cuic. Well, there is a lot of house-cleaning 
we have t(^ do. Wc have to revise all our 
ideas about the place of Negroes iu American 
life. ^ 

Only one familiar with the Negro 
problem in the U. S. A. can appreciate 
the courage of this statement by a 
political aspirant. It is proof positive 
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of the writer's good ^aith. So is his 
flouting of the sacrosanct Monroe 
. Doctrine when he demands the giving 
up of '‘dreams of merely hemisphere 
security." So is his attack on big 
business in demanding the abandon- 
ment ^of the United States' exclusive 
tariff policy. Is Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
concern for the international proprie- 
ties, letting the moral leadership of his 
.people pass into braver hands ? 

The war has made one thing indis- 
putable : that unless the reordering of 
the world after the war is on the 
basis of international understanding 
and good-will there is very little hope 
61 a bright future for humanity. The 
Federal Union Movement naturally 
reflects the present intellectual ferment. 
None will disagree with the Federal 
Unionists when they propose, as in a 
recent Anglo-American manifesto, “ex- 
tending- the pledge of statehood in this 
Union to all other peoples who are 
prepared to give the guarantees of 
individual freedom. " Nor shoiihl any 
disagree with their opposition to 
imperialism in all its forms. 

The anxiety of the Federal Unionists 
therefore to have “ an all-ifudiisivc 
international organisation " is under- 
standable but not the mention of India 
among the nations who are asked to 
take a lead in the matter. This betrays 
a sad lack of knowledge about India's 
status and freedom of action. A nation 
unfree to order her own house, however 
advanced culturally or intellectually, 
can hardly give a lead in such a matter. 

Further, “limitation m national sov- 
ereignty" is easy to demand but its 
reconciliation with maximum national 
autonomy will call for the highest 
statesmanship and a concern for the 


cqmmonwcal most rare among pow- 
feful States. If such a federation can 
ever succeed it must be on the strength, 
not of international coercive sanctions, 
but of sincere general convictibn that 
force is not a permanently effective 
way of settling differences or cementing 
union. Arbitration and mutual under- 
standing, based on the recognition of 
our common humanity, alone can 
establish and maintain amity and good- 
will. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray recognises, it 
seems to us rightly, that the most 
effective and practicable intcrnatioiml 
system would leave complete national 
freedom outside “a series of definite 
agreed obligations" unanimously ac- 
cepted. He) visualises this as rendered 
more effective by precautionary plans 
against wars, by economic agreements 
and by provisions for a t>ropcr enforce- 
ment of international law. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw seems nndiilv 
pessimistic in thinking the flroams of 
l^'efleral Union beyond the prf’sen^ 
political capacity of man. His fedo! i 
tion of nations on a “ psyelu logicar* 
basis —in effect on the bas*’ of lOast 
and West — is convenient geograpliic.dK 
but pregnant with dangerous possihil- 
ities of racial wars. Mr. Juli.m Hiixlry 
sees security in enforcing peace through 
an international security orgath.salioii 
with adequate inspecting poweis. Mr. 
Arnery offers hoJx^fully to the post-war 
world “ the system of free co-ojieration, 
political, economic and cultural, which 
wc have, developed in the British 
Gommon wealth, involving no constitu- 
tional impairment of national sov 
ereignly " ! 

The Federal Unionists believe "tliat 
Man holds within himself, through 
mind and soul, the power of growth 
and promise of development. " VVe pin 
more faith on that than on an artificial 
linking together of nations without the 
fusion that warmth of feeling 

alone makes possible. 



THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the “ Way — however dliiiily« 
and lost amon^ the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE LOTUS 


; Iho following poem hy Shrimati Sarojini Naidu is from The Broken 
ir/#//: ; it is dedicated “ To M. K. Gandhi.” It is appropriate to print it here. 
India’s great and saintly leader, incarnation of sincerity and apostle of Non- 
Violence, has planned to go on twenty-one days' fast from the loth of February. 
nth Tebruary 1943. — En.j 


(.) MVS IK i.utns, sacred and subliim', 

In myriad-pctalled grace inviolate, 

Supreme o’er transient storms of tragic Fate. 
Deep-rooted in the waters of all Time, 

What legions loosed from many a far-ofl clime 
Of wild-bce hordes with lips insatiate. 

And hungry winds with wings of hope or hale, 

Have thronged and pressed round thy miraculous prime 
To devastate thy loveliness, to drain 
d he midmost rapture of thy glorious heart . • • 

But who could win thy secret, \^'ho attain 
Thine ageless beauty born of Brahma’s breath, 

Or pluck thine immortality wdio art 
Coeval with the Lords of Life and Death ? 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND RECONSTRUCTION 


In the great deal of present useful 
discussion on the New World Order 
there is scarcely anything said about 
the place and the responsibility of 
the individual in creating and 
maintaining it. Just as economic 
and political aspects elbow almost 
out of existence the moral principles 
involved, so also the real strength 
and power of man, the individual, is 
not fully recognised ; he is lost 
among classes and masses. His 
contribution, and he can make a 
real and substantial contribution, is 
not taken into account. Whatever 
plans the economist or the educa- 
tionist may make, wliatever laws 
the politician and the administrator 
may forge, it is the individual as 
citizen, learning at .school or earning 
his livelihood, who has to work the 
plans and to carry out the pro- 
gramme made. Unless the liighest 
interests of the individual arc given 
the primary place in any programme 
of reconstruction, harmony and 
order will not result. 

One of the most potent factors in 
post-war reconstruction, if not the 
most potent, is the present re-educa- 
tion of the educated adult. He has 
to learn to formulate and then to 
^improve his own philosopliy of life. 
This is a pressing task for each of 
us — to make clear to ourselves our 
own philosophy of life. Hy what 
principles do we live ? I'owards 
which ideals do we aspire ? By 
what methc J do v.r work to realise 
them ? 


Every man lives by his own 
philosophy of life, his own inner 
religion— not by the creed of his 
birth. A true view of religion is 
necessary if the New Order is to be 
one of subjective peace and objective 
prosperity. World peace will not be 
established as long as members of 
our own constitution war among 
themselves, within u.s — as long a.s 
our greeds and ambitions, our lusts 
and passions, are active in the brain 
and in the blood. That is why rich 
individuals or rich nations enjoy not 
the peace of heart and of mind, and 
why also their objective prosperity 
is not real and deep-rooted. 

Organi.sed religions are a bar to 
the world's progress towards lasting 
peace. We are not among tin* 
adv'ocates of doing awa}' uillj 
religions. ]3ul we fully recogn.’- ; 
the necessity of doing away with the 
trading aspect inherent m e\«rv 
organised religious creed. ri:e (w 
isting competition betwr^u religion> 
is fostered by salaried priests 'Hie 
individual should learn that one- 
religion is as good as another, or a.s 
weak, for none is devoid of inspiring 
forces and none is free from tiie 
fetters of mental and moral slavery, 
rhe Great Instructors have always 
taught the self-same verities ovn 
which the dross of accretions hns 
gathered; the future world-citizen 
must educate himself to absorb the 
wisdom of cvciy religion, brtishing 
away the dust of illusion that clouds 
each. The Wv'St Minds have 
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taught the scif-same truths for ages 
and yugas — their constancy and 
consistency reveal their magnitude. 
These universal and immortal truths 
mellow the human mind, illumine 
the human heart. 

Among these truth.s are two which 
may rightly be called primary 
fundamentals. They pertain ; (i) To 
the real nature and constitution of 
the individual himself ; and (2) To 
his relationship to Jjis follow-men 
iiud to the Great Mother, Nature. 

'I'he first raises the dignity of man 
in his own eyes and strengthens his 
sense of responsibility. Not by 
looking tipon himself as born tainted 
with original sin and ineradicable 
weakness but by valuing himself as 
<m tmfolding divinity can man do 
not only great things but also 
nghto(nis things. The former at- 
litiidi* make.s him a weak creature 
de]K.ndent on the strength of some 
go(' or saviour and l^recds in him in- 
uMiKTable falsehoods. The second 
cnablcj:) him to go forward from 
strength to strength, not in arrogant 
isolatifui but in reverential reali.sa- 
tion of the haw of Interdependence. 

riie second of tlie two truths — 
man’s attitude and behaviour to- 
wards his fellows and vast nature — 
has also been explained in one and 
the self-same way by Sages and 
^eers, ancient and modern. From 
the earliest times tlie doctrine of 
Non-Violence, of Harmlessness, of 

Kesist Not Evil ’’ has been taught 
an eternal law. Whether the 


warring clans of today, composed of 
politicians and soldiers, like it or not, 
the gospel of Non-Violence will prove 
dynamic, will become an Energetic 
Force if the new world now in the 
making is to enjoy lasting peace and 
real prosperity. Whatever the future 
of tins gospel it has been made 
world-famous by the great son of 
India, Gandhiji ; and once again 
credit goes to India for reintroducing 
this ancient truth in tlic modern 
world. The consummation of Non- 
Violence is devoutly to be wu.shed, 
and be it early or be it late when its 
recognition and practice are estab- 
lished, the sun of India wall then 
shine with greater ojas and grander 
iejas. 

On the foundation of these two 
truths— that man is divine and that 
hatred can be dissolved only by love 
and in no other way— can we erect 
the Temple of a New Civilisation in 
which the formidable problems of 
economics, raw materials, national 
boundaries and the like will solve 
them.selves. The World of Tomorrow 
must be free not only from religious 
sectarianism but also from the bias 
and the prejudice of narrow national- 
ism. What i.s needed then, and that 
iininediatoly, is the education of the 
adult, which must put into each the, 
right philosophy of life without 
which righteousness cannot become 
our permanent possession, 

§ih Febfuuyy 1^4}- 



THE PATH OF PATANJALI 

[We publish here the first of a series of three articles by Dr. D. G. Londhe 
from which modem investigators as well as laymen can prollt. Dr. Londhe 
has behind him many years of close study of Western psychology, including a 
course in Experimental Psychology at the University of Leipzig. Against that 
background he examines liere the system of mind-control taught by a great 
psychologist of ancient India, Patanjali. — Ed.] 

I.-THE AIM 


It is now a quarter of a centurj’ 
since the Buddhist Psycholofiy of 
Ml'S. Rhys Davids appeared in the 
“ Quest Series.” The Editor’s Note 
opened with the words, 

One of the most marked signs of the 
times is the close attention that is 
being paid to psychological research, 
the results of which are being followed 
with the greatest interest by an intelli- 
gent public and the continued advance 
of which promises to be one of the most 
hopeful activities of modern science. 
The observation, analysis and classifica- 
tion of mentfil phenomena aiC being 
pursued with untiring energy, and the 
problems of mind attacked on all sides 
with refreshing vigour. In brief, the new 
science of P.sychology seems to promise 
at no distant date to become one of the 
most fruitful, if not the most fruitful, 
field of human tillage. 

These prophetic words are signif- 
icant even at the present time wlien 
the prophecy in the last sentence 
has been fulfilled. 

When Patanjali compiled the 
Yoga Sutras lie laid aown a unique 
technique of mind culture and thus 
paved a Potli for all those who are 
intent upon disciplining their minds 
and sublimating their souls. He start- 


ed with normal healthy individuals 
and set up a system of stream- 
lining the soul and perfecting the 
psyche. He did not set out to 
diagnose and cure the disorders of 
neurotics and the maladjustments of 
morbid minds, as the modern psycho- 
analysts do, .seeking to save their 
souls. Ills was not the modern 
method of medical consultation and 
clinical practice but tlu? time- 
hallowed method of personal spirit n il 
guidance. The psycho-analyt m .d 
method has to employ “ all ihr 
devices of the animal tairior lo inal e 
the defiant barbarian and the :.av ige 
in us in some mea.sure :ia( lehle ’ 
hut the Vogic method aim.s ai 
awakening the .slumbering divine 
spirit in man and at developing and 
evolving the Super-man in him. 

The Yoga system contains a vasi 
mine of psychological material. A 
constructive and comparative study 
of the system of p.sychology implied 
in it is a great desideratum, 
psychological outlook dominate.^ 
Indian philosophy, religion, ethics 
and culture in general. Vot it is to 
Yoga that one has to look for a 
systematic and coherent treatment 
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of the nature, working, conditions 
and interrelations of the mental 
processes, ^"oga is the blossom of a 
culturf; which is essentially psychO' 
logical. European culture starting 
from Greek science shows a marked 
preference for physics and mechanics. 
Indian culture, ever since tlie Upani- 
shadic period, shows a remarkable 
inwardisation of spirit. Bergson 
indulged in very penetrating and 
sagacious musing on tlie genius of 
the comparative cultures of the East 
and West in his Address to the 
Psychical Research Society in 191 
He writes:- 

I have sometini(‘S a^kod niy^-elf what 
would liave liai)pened in modern 
.science, if it had started the reverse* 
way: with the ronsi(hrali(.'n of mind 
Ui-/>rit) iirstead of imiUiM": if Kt.‘j)ler, 
(laliloo and NewhJii, fo! h;i<l 

nten psycholoi^i'ts. 

hollowing lliis reverM- way. ihai 
’s, " with the consid'-'niiion of mind, 
insUad ( f malter,” linlia Ci^iild 
pp/duee wonder; id system of 
ps3'cho]o‘;i(’al tlieoiy and ]>re.clioe in 
what wc ('all Yoga. Wt* may, follow- 
ing Bergson's suggestion, style Pa- 
tanjali a “ Newton of P.sycli(dogv." 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, writing on “ The 
Birtli of Indian I'syciiolcjgy and Its 
Development in Buddhism.” com- 
plains that 

India is still a foi mvsteiies ol 

rddhi or ps^TlnV will-force, l>nt she i.s 
lar from being a home for an intelligtml 

investigation of it. 

ft is high time that on; vastly 
increased psychological knowledge 
i^nd the newly discovered methods 


of investigation be brought to bear 
upon truths intuitively discovered 
by Pataiijali and other illustrious 
teachers of the Yogic tradition and 
continuously kept alive and enriched 
through the centuries. 

Psychology as a separate science is 
of comparatively recent origin. 
Psychology as pursued in the West is 
only "Mentology.'’ It is, strictly 
speaking, a science of the mind, 
rather than a science of the psyche, 
which has obviously a much wdder 
significance. The English word 
“mind” is too generic and vague and 
is positively confusing when employ- 
(*d as an equivalent of the Sanskrit 
word “Manas.” It is only in the 
early \’etlic usage that Manas is 
equivalent to soul or spirit. In the 
Shiva Sanhalpu Sitkla [Yajurveda, 34) 
mind i.s praised in the sense of an all- 
})orvading spirit, tlie description of 
mind being analogous to that of the 
Atimui in the Upaiiishadic sense. 
'1 he :ill-]>ervading mind later came to 
be degraded and limited as a mere 
•Tniar Sense” (Antahkaran). Tlie 
term “ Cliitia ” becomes more promi- 
mmi in Buddhism and, iii the Yoga 
P.sycliology, as an einj>irical science 
divorcc'd from metaphysics, would 
naturally leijiiire a suitable termiiiol- 
og\' divested of all metapliN'sical 
associations. 

Yoga rei^iesonis a dualisiic 
psycliology. Patanjali posits a 
p.syche distinct from the body. 
Human life as it is actually lived is a 
partnership between the psyche and 
the body. We are familiar with these 
two dilfercnl trends of thought in 
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Western psychology. According to 
Monism, man, as a concrete being, is 
a unity of body and mind. However 
clearly we may distinguish con- 
ceptually between body and mind, 
the concrete evident existence of 
man is as an organic, undifferen- 
tiated whole. Mind, soul or self is 
an abstraction for which there is no 
ontological counterpart in real 
nature. Aristotle had advocated 
such a monistic view of man. He 
regarded the soul as a mere function 
of the body. Thinking, judging etc. 
are to the body what cutting is to 
the axe or seeing is to the eye. 
Materialists supported the monistic 
view from a very different .stand- 
point. Karl Vogt held that thought 
stands in the same relation to the 
brain as bile to the liver. ” Buchner 
regarded psychical activity as '*noth- 
ing but a radiation through the cells 
of the grc}^ substance of the brain, 
of a motion set up by external 
stimuli." Haeckel considers soul as 
a function of all substances. He 
attributes tissue souls to plants, 
nerve-souls to animals, cell .souls 
to ova and germ-soul to tlie impreg- 
nated ovum wherein man’s body and 
soul are born together. 

The line of dualists starts with 
Descartes, who postulates two sub- 
stances, soul and body, orspiiit and 
matter, in general, and thus leaves a 
problem for all future generations 
of philosophers and psyrtiologists to 
struggle with. He regarded the 
pinea; gland ris the ;eat of the soul 
and as a n^edium of interaction 
between the soul and the body. In 


modern times Henri Bergson, Hans 
Driesch and William McDougall are 
the outstanding exponents of 
psychological dualism. 

Yoga, as said, implies a dualistic 
conception of the constitution of 
man. Body is regarded as an 
instrument of the soul. Health and 
efficiency of the bodily part of man, 
though deemed desirable, are not so 
over-emphasised as to be allowed to 
jeopardise the well-l)eing of the soul. 
Psychological dualism is a necessary 
presupposition of the recognition of 
former lives. Patanjali undoubtedly 
recognises a series of births prior to 
the present one and suggests the 
possibility of recalling them to 
memory tlirough a revitalising f)f 
the Sanskaras. Even a direct sally- 
ing fortli of the psyche is sometime.'^ 
suggested (C/. Yoga Suttas, 3, 43 and 
IQ). .As Yoga believes in extr;»- 
sensuous perception, it virtuall) 
recognises the capacity of th ^ ir/iiui 
to function independently of Ulo 
senses and thus supports a dualistic 
psychology. 

In our experience we meet with 
facts of two kinds : ineiitaJ and 
material. I'liis dualism may not be 
hastily dubbed ultimate, metaphys- 
ical and mysterious and yet there 
can be no gainsaying that experience 
is either mental or material. The 
mental is what is directly and 
immediately experienced ; the mate- 
rial, on the other hand, is what is 
indirectly and mediately known. 
Our first acquaintance is with the 
mental. The mental occurs as per- 
ception, feeling, t,»notion. beliel, 
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judgment, memory, dream etc. 
What we term mind or self is not 
experienced in its integrality at any 
particular time. Mind may be 
understood as a general name, a 
class-concept or a universal of which 
the perceptions, feelings etc. are the 
particulars, just as man is a general 
name, a universal to which such 
individuals as Socrates and Shake- 
speare correspond. Mind is not a 
mere abstraction, as it is capable of 
taking the form of a concrete passing 
perception. We may conceive a 
particular passing perception, feeling 
or belief as an incarnation of the 
mind, if the secular use of a religious 
term be permitted. It is not the 
mind but only its “ mindings ” (or 
workings — ) with which we 
are immediately concerned. 

Patanjali in his Yoga system aims 
ai developing a dclinite scientific 
inetliod of controlling and mastering 
the ‘ mindings.*’ He defines the ideal 
of Yoga as " control of tlie modilica- 
Lions^f llic mind.” (Yoga Sutras, 1. 2 ) 
A c|ae^>ti()n might be raised : What 
is tlie exact nature of this con- 
trol ? The original Sanskrit word 
” Nirodhii, ” primarily connoting 
inhibition, is facie a negative 
concept. It means withholding, not 
allowing sometliing to go forward, 
so to say. The mindings ” betray 
a natural tendency to go forth to 
objects and to identify themselves 
with them. Yoga implies that it is 
desirable to check this extravagant 
outflow of mental energy vvhicli 
dissipates itself upon objects. The 
^im of Patanjali’s unique ineihod 


of mastering the mind is to retain 
the contents of the Vrittis on the 
subject itself. The control of the 
modifications of the mind, then, 
which is laid down as the ultimate 
objective of the Yoga system is 
nothing but conservation of the 
mental energy. Tims, in spite of 
the apparently negative connotation 
of the term, " Nirodha ” is found on 
closer consideration to carry the 
positive significance of retention and 
conservation. 

But the conservation of the energy 
content of the mindings ” should 
not be understood in a mere passive 
receptive sense. Control as conserva- 
tion of mental energy will ul- 
timately take the form of trans- 
formation and sublimation of mental 
energy. Patanjali conceives the 
human psyche as being essentially a 
dynamic entity. Yoga psychology 
in the last resort turns out to be a 
specie.s of Spiritual Dynamism, 

Modern Western psychology has 
only recently come to recognise the 
existence of psychic energy. Freud 
misinterprets psychic energy as being 
sexual in cliaracter. McDougall has 
rightly in.sisted that psychology must 
po.stulate general psychic energy if 
it is to avoid being merely descrip- 
tive, 'rii(‘ hypothesis of energy, 
being so very serviceable in physics 
and biology, .should be equally 
serviceable in psychology also, if 
psychology is to deal satisfactorily 
' itli the luoblem of innervation of 
Immaii activity. In McDougalPs 
\’iew this energy must be conceived 
as being different in character from 



EURASIAN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ART 


1 Dennis Stoll, who wrote in our last volume on “ India’s Early Influence 
on Mediterranean Music ” enters here a perhaps more debatable held. Culture, 
like Life, is a pattern of interrelationships, but Indian art, like Indian culture 
generally, has ever given more than it has received. It is fed by hidden springs. 
Many are the streams tlnit have flowed into India's dec]), calm and quiet pool, 
but more are the irrigation canals leading from it. — E d.i 


New culture commences with new 
ecology. Art receives its initial 
impetus from racial experience or 
physical environment : it is only at 
a later and higher period in its 
development, when it has become 
fine art, that it consciously draws 
inspiration from spiritual vision. 

The known liistory of Indian art 
confirms this principle. The relics 
found at Harappa, Mohenjo-Daro, 
Amri, Jhukar and elsewhere in the 
Punjab, Sind, Seistan and Baluchis- 
tan, suggest that there was a sophis- 
ticated Indian civilization in the 
fourth millennium n. c. Having 
attained its full phj^sical maturity, 
the glory of this early civilization 
seems to have waned. The spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak. 
So a new ecology must needs give 
birth to a new culture that would 
inherit the best attributes of the old. 
The inevitable miracle took the form 
of a Eurasian community on a 
gigantic scale — the community which 
forms the Hindu bulk and backbone 
of the modern Indian people. 

Toward the end of the second 
millenr ium b. c:., a white race of 
Aryans swarmed into the valleys of 

* Sef‘. Racial Synthti},U in Hindu CuUuve. 
Trubner ;inri Co., J.td., London. 1928) 


the five rivers of the Punjab. After 
a certain anxiety for racial purity, 
echoed bj’ the texts of the V eda^, 
the Aryan eiversion for krishna Ivac 
(the ''black skin” of the resident 
Dravidians) was rationalized into an 
ingenious social order ; but a dynam- 
ic impulse for miscegenation, ex- 
pressing itself in successively relaxed 
laws about intermarriage among 
castes, slowly but surely united the 
two peoj)les. 

This clash and blend of colour 
produced a physical typo that is 
reflected in the complexions of the 
mortal and divine characters the 
epics Mahabharata and Rauiuydnu, 
Draupadi is described as dark, vSita 
as "golden yellow, " Hama as black 
or dark, Balarama as white and so 
forth. The Mahabharata suggests 
progressive miscegenation when it 
says that the complexion of Vishnu 
varied from age to age. The 
Rrihadaranyaka Upaniskad confirms 
the evidence that the coiour of the 
Aryans changed owing to the ming- 
ling of castes. ‘ 

The slowly maturing Eurasian 
stock proved itself worthy of .sym- 
bolizing the spiritual concepts of the 

By S. V. V'tswanatha. Paul. Trencic 
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Buddhist artists who painted those 
Botticellian princesses " of the 
Ajanta frescoes (first to seventh 
centuries A. d.). It inspired the 
sculptors who hewed slender figures 
of chaste grace in the rock of 
Mamallapuram ( seventh century 
A. D.), and the metal-workers who 
caught in bronze the virility of a 
thousand dancing Sivas ( mostly 
fifteenth century a. d. ). 

From the fulfilment of the Aryan 
infiltration to the time of the Mughal 
secular “renaissance/' Indian culture 
became increasingly spiritualized, 
riie new' ecology flowered and 
riourished in conscious religious 
aspiration. The fused Aiyo-Dravi- 
(liaii minds revealed a noble path of 
thought that ' through the Aranya- 
kds and Upanishads, the Buddhi.st 
Dhiimmapada and Jaina Sutras, and 
llieir synthesis with the more recent 
woiks of Hindtii.sm -may prove 
’il'imatoly to liave paved the way 
I'M a univeisal concei)tion of religion, 
and lias already generated the high- 
est cultural glory that is the Asian 
heiitage. 

Let us trac'e the process of 
spiritualization. \\ c sec that fiidia’s 
art matured in symj)alhetic coales- 
cence witli her religious literature. 
Its steady and upward growth can 
be followed through the numerous 
chronicles of .spiritual thought. The 
nature poems of the Rig^Veda, laud- 
ntg the physical forces of thunder 
and flood, perceiving a god or a 
goddess in every world element and 
human need, gradually gave place to 
^he monotheistic tendenev of the 


Upanishads ( from about 800 to 300 
B.c. ). The process of realizing 
Universal Spirit as the source and 
vitalizer of plastic creation was 
hastened by the Buddha and the 
religious thinkers who follow-ed him 
(fifth century b.c. oruvards). Simulta- 
neously India’s sculpture emerged 
from its earthy state and aspired to 
regions of fine art. The yakshini, 
forest fairy, swaying forward into 
space from the east gate at Sanchi 
(third century b.c.), suggests a 
liberation of spirit, a soul no longer 
confined to the pagan stone. 

With the spiritual enlightenment 
of the Buddha, there dawmed a 
(jt)lden Age of culture in India. 
Buddhist fine art may be said to 
have found its first patron in the 
Mauryan (and therefore luirasian) 
Emperor, Asoka (third century b.c.). 
He was responsible not only for the 
famous stupa at Sanchi and the 
sculptured railing at Bharhut, but 
for some thirty- live rock and pillar 
edicts, scattered throughout his 
empire, bearing messages of universal 
peace and good-will that transcended 
narrow iKitionalisms and race preju- 
dices. 

It is significant that at this time 
isolated .seers arose in the Indian art 
world, who realized more sensitively 
tlian some others the Kuddlia spirit 
of their age. The fragment of an 
arcli from v^arnath ( 200 b. c. ), re- 
presenting a lotus and a sorrowing 
woman, brings home the plastic 
gentleness of the later Classic Bud- 
dhist style in a remarkable manner. 
Indeed, its subtle emotional appeal, 
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the hidden face, the expressive curve 
of the back, scarcely seem to belong 
to the Mauryan period at all. The 
work may be regarded as an inspired 
anticipation, by some four hundred 
years, of the Amaravati bas-reliefs, 
where the body physiognomies are 
so revealing of inner and spiritual 
emotion. 

During the medieval years ( up 
to about 700 A. D. ), Buddhist art 
produced wall paintings in the cave 
temples at Ajanta, Bagli and Sigiriya, 
and sculptures in almost every part 
of India and Ceylon. The Ajanta 
paintings are among the world’s 
most divine in majesty and human 
in tenderness. In particular, wa* re- 
call a panel ( Cave 2, early seventh 
century A. d. ) of a woman in anguish, 
kneeling before a king. Her face is 
concealed in her arms, the line of 
her back is curved in supplication. 
We are reminded of the sorrowing 
woman of Sarnath : only here the 
passion of mourning is not depicted, 
but the act of pleading for life. The 
king holds a drawn sword in his 
hand, expressing relentless purpo.se. 
Very strangely, the damp has now 
soaked into the painting in such a 
way that it is his head that has been 
cut off by a mist of mildew. 

The physical types of human 
character in Ajanta's frescoes match 
the lofty compositional conception, 
the spiritual splendour of their sub- 
ject, The distinctive features, typ- 


ically ancient Indo-Eurasian, are 
still to be found among the mixed 
tribes of Koles and piiils in Central 
India. Shri Mukul Chandra Dey, 
that most aware of modern Indian 
artists, has observed : — 

I was astonished to see how the 
golden-coloured man and woman walk- 
ing beside a cart resembled the figures 
I had seen in the Ajanta frescoes of the 
earlier period ; the woman had a sharp 
nose and long, fine arched eyebrows 
over lovely dark eyes, and the man’s 
curly hair was encircled by a hand of 
l>alm-tree leaves and flowers.^ 

It is interesting to compare these 
Ajantan features with the more 
flaccid delicacy of the faces in the 
Brahmanical wall paintings at Ba- 
dami ( Cave 3, sixth century a. d. ).“ 
At Ajanta, the skin fits the firm 
modelling of the features, lacking 
that softness we find at Badami, 
that hovering modulation of spirit 
which has breathed upon the tlosli. 
There arc doubtless anthropolGgic;il 
conclusions to be drawn from the 
differences, as well as horn ihe 
con.siderable affinity between the two 
types. 

About the seventh century A. i)., 
Ihiddhist and Brahman art mingled 
like two great rivers that have the 
same destination. Their fu.sion, the 
rise of Hinduism, was accompanied 
by steady race infiltration from north 
to south, and from west to east. 
Hindu temple architecture supersed- 


* My Pilgrimnrrcs to Ajanta and Bagh, finely illustrated. (Thornton Iluttcrworth, Ltd., 
London. 1925) 

• Ses Stella Kramrisdi’s essay and photos '* Paintings at Dad?'^''’ [Jupirnal of Indian 
Socuty of Oriental Art, Calcutta. June 1936^ 
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ed the Buddhist cave-temple style. 
The pinnacled pagodas of Marnal- 
lapuram provijie excellent examples 
of this. These elegant structures are 
witness to the spread of Aryan 
culture far southwards among the 
Dravidians. They were built toward 
the end of the rule of the Pallavas, 
who occupied Madras l^residency 
from about 400 to 750 a. d. The 
outside walls are decorated with 
rectangular frames containing sculp- 
tured nude figures, remarkable for 
their etliereal and elongated appear- 
ance, veritable “ images of chaste 
grace. ” There is absolutely no 
suggestion of sensuality in the shape 
or pose of any male or femalt* 
represented. The sculptures are a 
momimental contradiction ot the 
mistaken theory that miscegenation 
produces a degenerate culture. At 
Mamallapuram, wc see the pure work 
of the hands and hearts of a mixed 
si )(:k, the mingled lieritage of both 
fhuldhist ;ind Hrahman astlietic 
values. I lie Pallavan sculptors have 
given us not degeneracy, but the 
mystic nutriment of the loftiest 
souls. 

The famous dancing Siva motif 
appeared in South India about tliis 
time ( .seventh century A. n. ). 
h. B. Havell has written illiuuin- 
atingly : — 

Brahinanical teachers drew many of 
the symbols which they used to explain 
their esoteric doctrines from the local 
environment, often borrowiiif; and 
adapting those of non-Aryan cults 
which came under their inlluence. So. 


comparatively late in the development 
of Indian iconic symbolism, we find in 
the temple worship of the Saivas in 
Southern India a new type of image 
representing Siva as Nataraja, or the 
Lord of the Dance of Destruction, a 
wonderful conception now generally 
recognized as one of India's greatest 
contributions to the world’s art.^ 

'fhis Aryo-Dra vidian conception, 
too widel}’ known to require further 
elucidation, was translated into 
many fine bronze images in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It was a triumph for Indo-Eurasia, 
now the Mother of all India's non- 
Muslim art. 

In the sixteeiuh century, we are 
confronted with the beginning of an 
Iberian and a further Aryan infiltra- 
tion- that of tlic Portuguese and 
the English. When Albuquerque 
landed at (ioa in 1510, in order to 
.'^avc the local Indian women from 
the indignity of concubinage, he 
encouraged his men to take Hindu 
wives. The result is that the Cioanese 
today arc a deliberately bred 
Eurasian people, the progeny of a 
once flourishing community that 
commenced on too artificial and too 
slender a eugenic scale to be anything 
more than an experiment. But a 
certain culture has .survived, and the 
modern (loane.se are famous through- 
out India as musicians. Ethel 
Kosenthars comments arc of interest 
in this connection : - 

Specimens of Indian music, influenced 
by contact with Europi^. are to be 
found in Portuguese India. Although 


Ihe Himalayan in Indian Aft. (John Murray, I^ndou 19^4) 
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Nova Goa. . .is a stronghold of Roman 
Catholicism, a large proportion of the 
inhabitants are Hindu. The Indians 
have come very closely in touch 
with the European and semi-European 
inhabitants, and this intercourse has 
affected their music In the Portu- 

guese district of Poiida, bells, drums, 
horns and Indian string instruments 
are employed in the temple consecrated 
to Siva worship. .. .TJie performers 
obtain rhythmic and melodic effects 
suggestive of western compositions.^ 

Artistically, the Anglo-Aryan in- 
filtration presents an even more 
disappointing picture than the Portu- 
guese. The Hindu “ aristocracy of 
eugenics” lias been blamed for 
this ; but honest thinkers liave no 
hesitation in admitting that the 
plain truth is that England has 
never seriously considered India as 
a colonie de peuplenient, but only as 
a colonie d’ exploitation. The position 
today of the Anglo-Indian ( tlie 
confusing modern term for luirasian ) 
is therefore lamentable : he feels he 
is not tlie product of the creative 
imagination and sympathy that 
unite, but the result of a passion for 
riches and power that divides. 

G. T. Garratt lias traced the some- 
what negative history of Anglo-India 
with firm outline : - 

Former invaders had settled rlown, 
brought up their families in India, and 
either were absorbed by the Hindu 
system, or, like the Moslems, introduced 
a new religion which spread sufficiently 
to give hem a real hold in the country. 
The English did none of these tliing.s. 


From the lirst the Eurasian and the 
“ country-bred ” were despised. The 
tone of the administration and of 
the expatriated community was set 
by fresh contingents of Englishmen, 
coming from a land which was itself 
rapidly changing.® 

Such drastic condensation of the 
facts is inevitably misleading. It is 
not fair to generalize, as Garratt 
does, by asserting that from the first 
Eurasians were despised. Many of 
the early British traders and 
administrators were by no means 
morally narrow or unenlightened in 
eugenics. They did not anticipate 
lliose late nineieenth-ceiitiiry in- 
human race prejudices and artificial 
social regulations that have since 
made pitkkha sahibs and memsahibs 
figures of fun for h'liglish ])eople at 
home. They understood that East 
and W’ost art' ever in search of each 
other ( as Tagore pul it ) and tliai 
they must meet, not inerelj’ ir. full- 
ness of physical strength, hut In 
fullness of truth. 

If Ea.st and W est are as yet show 
ing little sign of real union, it is due 
to the same racial and spiritual 
ignorance that now darkens Europe 
wutli war-clouds. Exclusive pride of 
race and religion, the creed of the 
Nazis, has too long been the secret 
creed of tlie world. 

Enlightened people look with 
sorrow toward India, seeing that no 
high civilization has emanated from 
lier long contact with the W'e.st. 
I^erliaps tomorrow, when the .sun 


* liUlian Music anJ fls J nslntmenis. (William lleevcs, l.ondon) 

* Tke I.rgacy of India. (Oxford University Press. 1037) 
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rises again in the hlast, their sorrow 
will be turned to joy. Eurasia will 
assume a new apd truer significance. 
The black with the white, the yellow 
with the brown, all will be united in 
liuman and spiritual relationships 
such as Tagore has so nobly envisag- 
ed : — 

O, heart of music, awake in tliis 
holy place f)f pilgrimage, 

In tliis land of India, on the shoie 
of vast humanity. 

Here do 1 stand with arms uut- 
strotciied to salute man divine, 

And sing his praise in many a 
gladsome pa.an. 

Those hills that are raj)! in deep 
meditation. 

These plains tliat dasj) their rosaries 
of rivers, 


Here will you find earth that is ever 
sacred, 

In this land of India, on the shore 
of vast humanity. 

We know not whence and at whose 
call these myriad streams of men 

Have come forth impetuously to lose 
themselves in llie sea. 

Aryan and Non -Ary an, Dra vidian 
and Chinese, 

Scythian, Hun, Patliaii and Moghul, 
all, all have merged into one body. 

Now the West has opened her door<, 
and they are all bringing their 
offering. 

riio\* will give and take, unite and 
be united, they will not turnaway, 

In this land of India, on the shore 
of vast humanity. . . . 

Dennis Sroix 


EURASIAN MENTALITY 


TV.e advice which the rfovernoi of 
Ceylon gave recently to students 
of the Royal College at (Adonibo is 
refreshing In these days Western 
ways of life arc aped without a thought 
about their suitability to ((uulitions 
here. Indians no less than the Sinhalese 
need to be reminded that the tyranny 
of the West, whether in the matter of 
drcs.s or habit or thought must go, for 
its .slieer absurdity if for no other reason. 
A.s His Excellency said, 

to woar the dress necessary to the cold 
< limate in a very warm one is neither rational 
noi hygienic nor economic nor .rsthetif" but 
merely mimetic. 

More serious than the cost, the 
inconvenience, the discomfort and the 
^ ownrighl absurdity of such mimicry 


is flic mental attitude which submits 
tamely to such " tailor’s tyranny." It 
is the same uncritical, unquestioning 
attitude which piompts the greater 
folly of imitating Westerners in such 
Iiabils as drinking and smoking, which 
Ilis Excellency also deplored. To his 
credit be it recorded that he has 
consistenlly cnct.iuragcd the national, 
/. c., the suitable, dress at State fiinc- 
tioijs and has Jiimself giv'cn up smoking. 
He did well to make his iconoclastic 
appeal to youth. He remarked : — 

I do not. of course, expect elderly men to 
discard at my bidding the habits and cos- 
tumes of a liletime. I'liat would be iinrt ason- 
able. It is only a growing luMmit-crab that 
ihangcs its shell. The old one becomes 
permanently encased. 



THE GOAL AND THE GRADED WAY 
IN JAINISM 

[ There is nmeh of truth enshrined hi Jainism, as Shri Ajit Prasada 
brings out here. It Juis a noble concept of the Goal and of tlic graded Way. 
Its tolerance is beyond praise. Side by side with its great doctrine of Ahimsa, 
the ethics of the Jinas rightly puts self-discipline. But exaggeration is distortion, 
and the austerities described at tlie end of this article seem more akin to Hatlia 
than to Raja Yoga. “ Even in a jialace, life can be lived well ! — Ei>. ] 


Jainism is very often and by very 
many people called Atheism. This 
is an entirely baseless conception if 
it is thereby intended to convey the 
idea that Jainism does not believe 
in divinity, godhead or supreme 
being. It would not be incorrect to 
call it Athei.sm if the idea thereby 
conveyed be that Jainism 

( I ) does not apothcosise any one 
as the maker of the world or the 
dispenser of the destinies of worldly 
being.s ; 

( 2 ) docs not recognise the tlieory 
of one Supreme God, from whom all 
animate and inanimate phenomena 
proceed, and in whom they are all 
reabsorbed ; 

( 3 ) does not subscribe to the 
propositions of Advait, Vishishta- 
dvait, or Dvait Vedanta ; 

(4) doe^s not accept the propo.M- 
lion of the One God sending His Son, 
Jesus, or His Mes.senger Mohammad 
to redeem or to reform mankind ; 

( 5 ) does not sanction sacrificial 
offerings in fire, of anin.als, horses, 
buffaloes, serpents, goats, and even 
men, to appease (/ocl, or minor gods 
and goddesses ; 

( 6 ) does not admit that the Veda, 


Bible, or Koran has been revealed 
by God to chosen Kishis, Christ, or 
Mohammad ; 

( 7 ) docs not accept the Trinity 
of God the 1 'at her, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, or the 
Trinity of Brahma, the Creator, 
Vishnu, the Preserver, and Siva, the 
Destroyer of the Universe ; 

( 8 ) would not tolerate the idea 
that (iod liimsclf reincarnates in 
various forms at various times, whi r, 
sin and sorrow increase abnormalJv. 
in order to restore peace and mdor ; 

(9) does not believe m tlie 
.sanctity of rivers, like the (hingn. 
the Yamuna, or the Godavaii, or of 
trees like the Bargad, the Peepal, 
the Aon I a ; 

(ro) condemns blind or thought- 
less hdlowing of beliefs, custoiiis and 
conduct, without duly considering 
and weighing them according to the 
best of one’s intellect ; 

(11) sanctions, recommends and 
encourages independent thinking, 
logical argument and the severe 
testing of Guru, Deity or Scripture 
before accepting any as authority ; 

(12) does not believe in prayer or 
supplication, or tfie begging of 
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favours from God ; 

(13) does not worship any idol of 
fantastic or cupous shape or form. 

Jainism does believe in divinity 
or Godhead, and to an extent 
surpassing all other religions. Tlie 
characteristic tenets of Jainism are 
the eternal, uncreated and unending 
existence of the Universe ; Syfid- 
vada ; the Philosophy of Karma ; 
the doctrine of Ahirnsa ; and the 
possibility for every embodied soul, 
every living being, to attain the 
status of Godhead, Omniscience, 
eternal existence, and Bliss, and 
tliat by individual efforts, without 
tlie mediation of any redeemer or 
the intercession of any minor gods 
or goddesses. 

Some poets and philosophers had 
a glimpse of the Jaina Doctrine 
wlirn they gave utterance to their 
Icf’lings in verses such as follow 

man Sham.^'C-Tabre::am ke Aahiq 
gashtn am bar khw.i, 
i ro khuJ ra Um ^ na^ar karJaw na deedam 
;ii- Khuda Jar kkwL 
I 1. «a' Tabre/. [ ..i rity in I’crsiei ) ;uii 

a I Linous person in that I have become lost 
in Io *r formysei'. Wlit-n 1 loohrrj at inysell, 
I found nothing but God in my Self. ) 

Khuda Hun zat-e-Ba^i hun Khuda hun main 
Khuda hun uiatti. 
fiudand Jrtaz sr huhta him main ki ma:n 
Khuda him matn. 
hhuda k! jihii sdalam hain sab hi moujnd 
Haiti wujh trnt, 
l\kuda ha hain^sijaf hun mam, Khuda hitti 
main, Khuda hun main. 
/\aha Mansur sr ta baz a af'iie aquit>e <c, 
Pnri )ah ankh Suli par to bola uhiin Khula 

hun main, 

f'/airn hhal Avaj ki mukhriHj gar-o.c sab 

tnil kii ' , 

^ada hay rom sc niklc Khuda hun main, 
Khuda hun main. 


(I am God, I am the Creator ; 

I proclaim in a loud voice, I myself am God. 

All the attributes of God arc present in me, 

I am possessed of the same attributes as 
God, I am God, I am God. 

Wlum Mansur' was told to abjure his belief ; 

He looked at the scaffold and exclaimed I 
ain God. " 

If the opponents of Arif ' all join in remov- 
ing the skin from his body, 

F.very pore will voice forth, " 1 am God, J 
am God. " ) 

.'Vnother poet says 

Sarapa arzit hone ne banda kar diya mujhko, 

li'a-f^ar na main Khuda iha gar Dil bc-Mud- 

daa hola. 

( Because of being steeped in Desire, I have 
been rendered a Slave ; otherwise I were Cjod, 
if my mind had been free from Desire. ) 

Jainism, I repeat, does believe in 
divinity or Godhead. It asserts or 
postulates that the Universe (all 
living beings and all non-living matt- 
er) is eternal ; it was never created 
and it will never cease to exist : man 
is the master of his dcstin}' and may 
make or mar his future, may by his 
own efforts attain Omniscience and 
ICternal Bliss, or may ceaselessly 
wander for ever in the mazes of 
transmigration from one body to 
another. 

History sliows that the Greeks and 
the Romans had numerous gods and 
goddesses. The early Aryan settlers 
in India also sang songs in praise of 
the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the 
livers and other mighty forces of 
nature. Each of the Arab clans had a 
god of its own installed in stone 
in the Kaaba, and it was no easy 
task for Mohammad to remove 
these numerous gods and substitute 
in their place the worship of One 


^ Mansur and Arif were persons absorbed in self-realization. 
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God only. Curiously enough, one 
blAck stone is still held as sacred by 
all Muslim pilgrims to Mecca. In 
other countries also totem worship 
in various forms prevailed, until 
replaced by reformed religions. 

It is not difficult to imagine how 
the idea of a God came to man’s 
mind and why it took such strong 
possession of it. 

From tlic time man begins to 
think, he sees that corn grows in 
consequence of seeds properly sown 
by man, that cloth is made out of 
cotton, gathered by man from shrubs 
man had sown, and cleaned, spun 
and woven by man, and that man 
works to provide all his necessities. 
A grown-up baby thus begins to 
think that there must be somebody, 
some agency, some pow’er, some 
superior force, a deity, who controls 
the weather and all other phenomena, 
and rules over the destiny of man, 
subhuman beings and all that is. 
The idea grows up, and the God " 
created by man takes such a pow- 
erful possession of man’s mind that 
his intellect is atrophied, and he 
cannot think freely. Prejudice takes 
hold of the man, and free thinking 
or logical argument is condemned as 
heresy. The idea that a tree sprouts 
from a seed, and a seed grows on a 
tree, and that it is impossible to say 
which is the first cause never enters 
his mind. He does not stop to think 
that the chain of cause and effect is 
unbroken, endless, like a circle ; and 
that the theory of a First Cause is 
untenable, illogical, and is a mere 
thoughtlessly preconceived idea. 


Jainism is tolerant to the utmost 
degree. It is known as Syadv§da— 
the system of It ipay be so. ” It 
recognises that there is truth in 
every religion and every philosophy. 
However contrary one Faith may be 
to anotlier, each has truth in it when 
looked at from a proper point of 
view. Jainism is a synthesis of all, 
a reconciliation of all seemingly 
discrepant or contradictory systems. 

Jainism further lays down that 
the number of living beings is infinite. 
An infinite number of them exist in 
a state of complete ignorance with 
only a speck of knowledge, which is 
the essence of life 01 soul. From 
that state of ignorance called JS'igodn, 
living beings evolve higher and 
higher until perfection, divinity or 
supreme state of godhead is reacln^.d. 
The number of such supreme beings 
is also infinite. There is tlnis an 
infinity at both ends. Anything may 
be subtracted from or added to an 
infinite number, and the ie.!>uit will 
still be infinite. 

Jainism postulates three conditions 
of living beings. The lowest is called 
Bahiratina, a soul in ut^^er ignorance. 
The next stage is Antaratma. when 
the soul is sufficiently evolved to 
comprehend its own attributes and 
existence and is in a position to 
ascend higher. The highest stage is 
Paramatma, when the soul gels rid 
of all weaknesses, ignorance and 
defects and becomes pure, perfect. 
Omniscient, Omnipotent and Omni- 
present. 

Jainism offers an open door, a fuiI 
opportunity for ali living beings. 
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howsoever situated, to evolve to the 
highest perfection, of course by 
degrees. This evolution, as already 
said, depends upon a soul’s own 
effort. 

The path to perfection is easy, 
gradual and suited to the capacity of 
every living being who has developed 
all the senses and the mind. 

Broadly speaking, it is twofold, 
the path of the householder and that 
of the ascetic or the saint. The 
path of the householder again is 
graded into eleven classes. The 
saints also have a sort of hierarchy. 

Souls in the world, or mundane 
souls, are divided into seven classes, 
the first with th(‘ sense of touch 
only, and fine ; the second with the 
sense of touch only, and gross, 
I'.ach of the successive classe.s, all 
adds one of the following to 
the total possessed by the preceding 
class : taste, smell, sight, hearing and 
u.'.iul. 

I'he substantial >teps toward the 
goal have !)een laid down as below' : - 

1. The embodied soul begins to 
recognise the reality of things. He 
begins to realise his own attributes, 
of knowiedgo, bliss and power, ab- 
solute and unlimited. He realises 
that he is separate from the body in 
which he is imprisoned as the result 
of his own Karinas (thoughts, words 
and deeds). He is dLsgusted with the 
w'orld, the body and sensual lust, and 

desirous of following the true path. 

2. He observes the five Ann Vrata 
vows and the seven Shtksha Vrala, 
subsidiary vows, to an extent 
limited by his capacity and circum- 


stances, by deed, word, or thought, 
directly, indirectly or by approba- 
tion. The Anu Vratas are Ahimsa, 
non-injury to any living being, how- 
ever low in degree, truth, non-steal- 
ing or honesty, sexual continence 
and limited possessions. The seven 
Shiksha Vratas are respectful waving 
in four directions of the palms joined 
together, salutation in four direc- 
tions, non-attachment to the body, 
absence of desire for worldly prosper- 
ity, meditation in a seated or stand- 
ing posture, purity of mind, speech 
and body and performance of medi- 
tation three times a day. 

j. Performing the above, observ- 
ance of a fast (abstinence from food 
and w^ater for thirty-six hours), and 
engagement in devotional acts and 
spiritual study. 

4. Abstinence from uncooked and 
unripe roots, fruits, flow’ers, veg- 
etables. 

5. Abstinence from food, solid or 
liejuid, from sunset till sunrise. 

(>. Abstinence from sexual indul- 
gence. 

7. lienouncing service, trade or 
other occupation. 

8. Reiumciation of the possession 
of goods — such as land, houses, 
silver, gold, cattle, grain, maid- 
servants, man-servants, clothes, 
utensils. 

i). Renunciation of even giving an 
opinion or advice in respect of the 
possession of gi’iods. 

10. Renunciation of home, taking 
vows in the presence of a Guru, 
performing austerities ; living on 
food obtained from other people, 
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and wearing only one piece of cloth. 

II. Renunciation of food by re- 
quest, invitation, or appointment; 
and its acceptance only when offered 
by a householder himself with respect 
and devotion. 

The ascetic gives up all clothes, 
remaining as naked as he was bom, 
pulls out his hair by the roots, sleeps 
on the bare ground without changing 
his position, remains silent at night. 


suffers austerities, abjures washing 
or using a tooth-brush, keeps ohly a 
wooden jar for wate;r, and a soft 
brush of peacock feathers or thread. 

The rules of disciplinary conduct 
prescribed by Jainism are suited to 
the circumstances of every individ- 
ual, and are such as ultimately lead 
to perfection, Omniscience, All-Bliss, 
Eternal Joy, the status of a Deity, 
or God as commonly understood. 

A JIT Prasad A 


FORCES THAT FAILED 


Under the caption Forces That 
Failed" Commander II. H. Lippincott 
brings in (The Personalist, Autumn 
1942) a powerful indictment of our 
civilisation. Most valuable is liis di- 
agnosis of the collapse of the very 
forces on which humanity was to have 
ridden to triumphant control of envi- 
ronment. It is true that our civilisation 
“ has long since slipped to a low^er 
qualitative level of life. " True, too, 
that “mankind has become pn^foundly 
.superficial. ’’ But why ? 

Among all the dark and sinUter forces 
which have played a part in the great modern 
betrayal, no one of them can be quite so 
serious as the spiritual breakdown in the soul 
of the race. . . .Mistaken education, material- 
istic philosophy, and a devitalized religion lie 
in the background of tlrls terrible and tragic 
world ! 

There is bitter truth in Commander 
Lippincott 's remark that “ we plugged 
up the emptiness in our souls with 
efficiency. " But “ all our efficiency, if 
it leads only to disaster, is worse than 
folly. . . .A moral and spiritual purpose 
is iinpe.*' itively necessary. " 

The fallacy that education along 
materialistic lines could save the world 
is exposed in this article. 


Intelligence' without character is a public 
calamity! Kor that reason eiliication sliouUl 
bc' profoundly interested in kct'ping vestal 
fires burning in the temples ot morality. It 
it has no ameliorating inlluences to help in 
the achievement of good character it is a 
question wliether anything else it mav 
accomplish can justify either its expense or 
time. 

Commander Lippincott is riglu. 
“ The great reverences which lie in tht‘ 
centres of significant e.xistence are 
important" and “when the spiritual 
lights burn low the worst kind of l.irk 
ness .steals over the world. " H iigior; 
has substituted the ideal of an eaiihly 
social and economic paradise for “ ro 
demptive spirituality." “Vest:»l 
on imvard altars have lost their glow.” 

Not the least instructive portion of 
the article is that contrasting “ the 
present iinanimated psychology of 
ecclesiastical leadership" and the awe 
of e.xplorers of “ the frontiers of the 
scientific over-world. " These “ express 
amazement and sheer wonder before 
the ineffable infinitudes of ."he Cosmos 
and its e.xh a listless God. " 

In these times, when the aura and inspira- 
tion of religious mysticism no longer illuiniiic 
and inspire the temples of religious worship, 
scientihe giants, with reverent awareness, arc 
mystics and willing w'orshippers before the 
" non-mechanical reality “ which is the source 
of the stream of knowledge, and which is 
itself also the founding agency back of a 
" Universe that is mo»e *;’ ■ a great thoug.u 
than a great machine. “ 



TJJE NECESSITY FOR MANUAL WORK 

[ Miss Elizabeth Gross presents a convincing brief on tiie value of work 
with the hands. The dignity of manual labour is a lesson that many, in East and 
West alike, need to learn. As Richard B. Gregg points out, “Devoting an hour 
or more a day to handwork may to some people seem like self-sacrifice. It 
would be more accurate to say that manual work helps us to understand the 
necessity, the meaning and the rewards of self-sacrifice, and so helps us to 
accomplish it. Sacrifice is not a mere giving up. It is a giving up of a lesser 
good in order to secure a greater good. *’ --Ei>. i 


The present arrangement of soci- 
ety seems to provide for a certain 
section of the population to do all 
the manual work and to wear theni- 
Mtlves out in the process, while the 
other section does none whatever 
and suffers real physical deprivation 
as a result. 

Social reformers have often stress- 
ed 1 he evil (‘fleets of overwork and, 
on (H:casion, moral reformers liave 
>tre‘^sed the evil effects of slothful- 
! Generally, however, both have 
a^.^ieed that manual and general 
physical labour is unpleasant, a cross 
lor men to iicar, a punishmemt for 
sin and so iovih. the humanitarian 
has been all in favour of macliinery, 
the harnessing of sttuun, electricity 
and other means of power, in order 
to relieve the worker of part of his 
burden. Ihe sterner critic has 
often regretted the introduction ol 
machinery on the grounds that it has 
made life too easy, has made man 
forgetful of his duty, has, in fact, 
ruined his morale. ( Most of these 
eritics have belonged to the lei ured 
classes. It is apparently no danger 
to the character to be born with an 
income and to have no need for 


employment, but only unwise to 
become an unemployed workman ! ) 

Few people seem to have under- 
stood the deprivation mankind has 
suffered by this division of labour 
and by the specialisation of work in 
general. Those who are physically 
overworked are to be pitied, for 
tlieir exertions fatigue them to such 
a degree that they are incapable of 
mental effort or cultural advance, 
riioht' who are engaged in monoton- 
ous and repetitive work for long hours 
are also to be pitied, for, whatever 
their pay or their privileges, these 
cannot compensate for such misuse 
of time. These workers do, however, 
.stand some chance in a world that is 
making an effort towaids humanity, 
for their tasks will be lightened and 
their hours reduced. It is the other 
class, which in some measure does 
include all dwellers in cities or 
“ improved " countrj -sides who have 
been deprived of all traditional ta.sks. 
who are more in need of pity, but 
who are completely forgotten. 

Take, for instance, the ordinary 
city clerk. If he lives in a home 
with ** modern conveniences '* he will 
have no physical work of any kind 
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whatever. ( This applies, of course, 
particularly to times of so-called 
peace. ) He eats \vhat is put before 
him and walks a few steps to bus or 
train, walks a few more to his office, 
sits down and gets on with Iiis 
ledgers. His wife may do some 
housework, but more probably em- 
ploys a servant. In any case she 
will probably cook by gas or electric- 
ity, she has water on tap, buys many 
foods ready prepared and her clothes 
ready-made, turns on the radio for 
music and then wonders why she is 
bored. 

Throughout the ages there have 
been a certain number of rich people 
who have more and more avoided as 
much physical exertion as they 
possibly could, but, until quite 
recently, everyone had to use his 
body to a fairly considerable extent. 
If he wanted to travel he did so on 
foot, in a .somewhat uncomfortable 
carriage, or on horseback. Evervone 
wa.s expected to know how to feed 
and groom liis horse, how to rough 
up the horse-shoes in bad weather, 
how to make a fire in an emergency, 
in fact how to take rare of himself 
without mucli help. 

The ordinary man, as apart from 
the really wealthy, would also have 
many household tasks, he would cut 
up logs for the winter, trap and skin 
animals for food, take care of the 
domestic animals ( a cow, pigs, goat 
and chickens) and be ready to help 
when his wife was overbusy with 
caring for the children . The ordinary 
woman had even more manual arts 
at her disposal, for housewifery 


included far more than cooking 
and brewing ; the intelligent woman 
was obliged to know something of 
nursing, sewing, dairying and the use 
of herbs. 

What is the result of this lack of 
manual work.^ There is much so- 
called saving of labour, but to what 
end ? The clerical and other non- 
manual worker is surrounded by 
various public services, transported 
by public vehicles or ( in peace-time ) 
in his own mass-produced car with 
considerable speed from place to 
place, is able to buy clothes, furniture 
and food-stuffs more cheaply tlian 
he or his wife could make them, and 
is left with energy and time to spend. 
This energy and time he spends in 
earning a living by performing often 
monotonous ta.‘^ks that have little 
direct interest, and by seeking 
various recreations. Some fortunate 
individuals are able to earn their 
living by work that is of immediate 
interest and walue; these? include 

doctors and nurses who have a 

genuine “vocatioir’ and certain 

workers in shops who find their 
service to customers important and 
valuable. The majority, however, 
are bound to experience long hours 
of uninteresting routine, when the 
actual task has no intrinsic value. 
They find tlieir work hours not so 
much unpleasant as dull. The time 
spent seems to be lost to the 

personality. Therefore tliey have a 
strong incentive to fill the leisure 
hours with a very definite form of 
pleasure or " thrill. This may, in 
some measure, account for the 
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popularity of such escape amuse- 
ments as the cinema, greyhound* 
racing and all ^orms of gambling. 

Another important aspect of this 
lack of varied manual work is that 
the ordinary sedentary worker puts 
too great a strain on the smaller 
muscles and nerve endings. Eye 
strain is increasingly common, and 
this is aggravated by cinema-going, 
by reading in moving vehicles and 
by all forms of book-work. The 
typists have little bodily activity all 
(lay but use the smaller finger mus- 
cles almost constantly, with con- 
sequent strain, whereas an old- 
fashioned housewife w(j\ikl have been 
moving about from kitchen to dairy, 
bending and sweeping and becoming 
Jiealtliily fatigued by the end of (he 
day. What is of even greater import- 
ance is that the clerical or intellec- 
tual worker who is of any use at all 
in an office or laboratory must pay 
diention to the task in hand and 
^'ften pay unwilling attention. The 
figures to be copied or worked out 
have no personal significance but 
they demand mental energy and so 
impose mental strain. Although the 
mental work involved may be of no 
high order, yet it is ie(|uired and 
required for a fairly long and con- 
stant period. 

The human being, viewed biolog- 
ically, would not appear to be con- 
structed for this impersonal mental 
work. Throughout the ages men 
have experienced lives in which 
physical and mental labour have 
niingled. Work of all types has 
been purposeful, although it has 


tended to become more and more 
specialised. This specialisation, sucli 
as the division of men into carpent- 
ers, blacksmiths and other crafts- 
men, was generally from personal 
choice and due to various creative 
tendencies, and so did not impose 
the strain that comes from modern 
commercial life. It is when direct 
interest is lost and tlie balance of 
physical work lost also that the 
danger begins. 

Vhose who feel that their work is 
meaningless except for its actual 
nionetary value need to plan some 
compensatory use of their leisure 
time. They may realise that this 
meaningless work is valuable to the 
community as a whole and so 
must go on. yet tliey feel tlie strain 
of over-concentration. Such people 
need the balancing effect of manual 
activities in some form or other. 
Instead of trying to fill up their free 
time with obvious pleasures and 
usual recreations, let them try to 
find out what form of creative phys- 
ical work or art appeals to them. 
There is no need for them to be able 
to show any talent, although many 
people have hidden capacities that 
flow'cr amazingly when given the 
chance. Just because the radio can 
offer them more professional perfor- 
mances, let them not be frightened 
away from trying to play or invent 
music. They may not hav'e any 
instrument but few cannot afford a 
simple whistle pipe or, perhaps, a 
guitar, and the perseverance needed 
to master a tune or so will afford 
immense pleasure and be restful to 
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overtaxed nerves. (It may not 
afford so much pleasure to their 
neighbours, but if they let ihm have 
a try, then they will make converts 
and soon have a party ! ) 

Instead of seeing how much time 
they can save by household improve- 
ments, let them disregard money 
values and work exactly as they 
please. For instance, it is probably 
cheaper and quicker to use bought 
flavourings, herbs etc. in cooking, 
but it is immensely more satisfying 
and generally amusing to grow and 
concoct them for oneself. In the 
same way it is more “labour-saving” 
to have gas and electric fires but 
there is no reason why those who 
prefer it shouldn’t chop and saw 
their own logs and sit in front of the 
glow they have created. 

What is most essential is for all of 
us to take up a fresh and unbiassed 
attitude to manual work in general. 
Too much manual work is bad and 
exhausting but a reasonable amount, 
bringing us into peaceful contact 
with the material world of wood, 
water, earth and other elementals, is 
necessary for our peace of mind. 


We have been in too much of a hurry 
and have lost much of our independ- 
ence in the process. We shall 
benefit if we can manage to win 
back some of our ancestors’ manual 
dexterity, so that we are not so one- 
sided. The more we develop our 
own capacities the happier we shall 
be ; this is very well known but we 
have been applying it overmuch to 
book-learning and perhaps to arl- 
appreciation and forgetting the 
capacity to carve w’ood, to build 
stone walls, to weave baskets and to 
embroider curtains. 

Finally, only those who do a 
certain amount of manual work ever 
have time to think i)ropcrly ! Too 
much labour tires, so that thought is 
dulled, but a regular rhythm of 
physical work, work that takes sonu' 
time to accompli.sh and has a .sooth 
ing effect, gives rise to a special 
contemplative wisdom such as is 
often to be found among shepherds, 
woodsmen and such workers This 
is the kind of thought that .so many 
of ns arc in danger of losing today, 
that many have never found, but 
that is the basis of happiness. 

ELlZABinit Ckoss 



BUDDHIST VIEWS OF KARMA AMD REBIRTH 

• A BRIEF OUTLINE 


[ Shrimatl Surama Mitra, 5^astri, is l^rofossor of Sanskrit at the Asutosh 
College in Calcutta. She has made a special study of Buddhist texts and cliose 
for the title of her thesis “ Here and Beyond.’* In this article she disposes of 
the alleged injustice of Karma always stressed by the opponents of Buddhism 
who argue thus — “ Why should the doer escape punishment and an innocent 
victim be made to suffer, since the doer and the sufferer are different beings ? ” 
As the author rightly explains, the fact is, that while in one sense they may be 
so considered, yet in another they are identical, since the “ old being ” is the 
sole parent of the “ new being.” We may also draw our readers’ attention to 
the dialogue between Buddha and Ananda in the Samyuitaha Kikaya, which will 
answer the other charge usually levelled against Buddhism, that the Buddha did 
not believe in the existence of a permanent Kgo. While it is true that nothing 
that is composite can be permanent and that the personal Ego is therefore 
perishable, there is in each one of us the Higher Kgo, immortal and eternal.— Ed. ] 


'riic theory of rebirth and the 
doctrine of Karma are very old in 
Indian systems of tliouglit. With 
the exception of a few schools of 
tliought like tlitit of Crirvaka most 
Indian systems have accepted them. 
The Hindu systems admit the exist- 
ence of a permanent sonl which 
seemingly passes through the cycle 
of deaths and rebirths, reaping the 
fruits of its actions in its previous 
existence till it can attain liberation 
and become free from the bondage 
of Sarnsara. Thi.s liberation is nothing 
but realisation of the self in its true 
uiid pure essence. Wc need not 
enter into details regarding bondage 
and freedom. The point ncccssar}' 
here is that, since there is a per- 
manent soul according to Hindu 
Ilionght, there is no inconsistency 
in supposing that it passes through 
series of existences and is not 


destroyed at death with the dis- 
solution of the physical body with 
which it lias been associated in a 
particular existence. 

But the position of Buddhism is 
different. It does not admit the 
existence of any permanent entity, 
docs not postulate a permanent self — 
yet believes in rebirth and Karma. 
Naturally the question comes, how 
is it that tlioiigh there is no self 
there is rebirth ? Who is reborn 
and to whom does Karma accrue ? 
Tlie impiircr may exclaim with 
glowing impatience. ” If there be no 
permanent self, who is it that 
j)erforms actions and experiences 
jilcasiires and pains ? W ho is it that 
remembers things and events as 
witnessed by him and who is it that 
dies and is reborn through the effect 
of Karma ? Strange indeed ! If 
everything is transitory wbat is the 
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connecting link between tlie agent 
of an action, tlic cxpeiiencer of 
pleasures and pains and the person 
who remembers ? ” 

The questions are very reason- 
able. But to the inquirer we say, 
‘'Patience, please!” The answer 
has been given in a logical manner 
from the Buddliistic position. To 
understand the Buddhist view-point 
regarding the problem we have to 
discuss the Buddhist view of causa- 
tion. Unlike other systems which 
advocate theories such as Satkarya- 
vada and the like. Buddhism does 
not admit the cause to be an entity — 
as it denies all entities whatsoever — 
or a substance — of which the effect 
is a modification. What seems to 
be a causal connection is simply 
a sequence between two events. 

The statement of Buddhism is 
this : This being there, that comes 
into existence (idam pratUya idaiu 
samutpadyate ). This having happ- 
ened, that originates. Nothing more 
can be said. There is no question 
of any entity. There are simply two 
events or rather two moments of 
existence, one of which having 
happened the other happens. The 
necessary connection between them 
is that the one having been or 
having passed off ( pratitya ) the 
other comes, and therefore we say 
that the former is the cause of the 
latter though nothing more can be 
said about them. This is known as 
the pratitya-samutpada. 

Still the question comes: "If 
there be merJy the relation of 
sequence wh}/ should that relation 


be taken to be necessarily that of 
cause and effect ? Is there not a 
relation betw’ecn thern more intimate 
than that of .mere sequence ? The 
answer is in the affirmative. Idani 
pratitya idain samutpadyate — im- 
plies that, this having gone ” to- 
wards” (the other), that (the other) 
originates. 

To be more explicit : By the 
force of the preceding existence 
{ purvaksanabalotpanna ) the later 
originates and therefore is replete 
with the history of the preceding 
one. It is for this reason that the 
two moments are similar and give 
the impression of identity. vSimilar 
moments of existence rise and dis- 
appear — and flow on in a scries-- 
giving the appearance of a permanent 
entity. But what constitutes each 
moment of existence } How can 
mere existence be possible without 
reference to an entity which exists 
To this the reply is, that that which 
seems to be an entity is an 
aggregate of bodily and p.sychir.il 
states wliich are fivefold : ( i ) tlic 
rupa ( the four element.^ ; earth, 
water, heat, air ; the body ; the 
senses), (2) vedana (feeling), (3) 
.sanna, or samjna (conceptual knowl- 
edge), (4) .sainskara or sankhara 
( synthetic mental states), (3) VhV 
nana, or vijnana ( consciousness ) . 
This conglomeration appears to be 
an entity though there is in reality 
no such entity ; what exists is the 
mere combination as stated above. 
When one thinks he perceives a sell, 
he is simply deluded by perceiving 
one or more of the.^v; together. 
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I here leave out any discussion 
about material entities according to 
Buddhism to cpnfine myself to the 
idea of self, as at present wc have 
to consider the theory of rebirth and 
Karma. Now each moment of exist- 
ence means the existence at tliat 
specified point of time of a con- 
glomeration which perishes, and at 
the next moment there comes into 
existence anotlier conglomeration. 
Thus a series flows on, constituted 
of different and discrete conglomera- 
tions. It is by the force of the 
existence of the preceding conglom- 
eration that the second is called 
forth, just as a particular wave is 
pushed up by the subsiding of the 
former wave. The first and second 
waves are never the same but by the 
passing away of the one, the other 
surges up. At one moment a partic- 
ular conglomeration comes up and 
upi>«*ars as tiie ego of that moment. 
It passes away, giving rise to another 
c' nglomeration ; that also passes off 
and is followed by another. 

So what gives the impression of an 
abidiiig self is nothing but the series 
of various momentary ego-cou- 
seiousnesses. But since each mo- 
mentary ego comes into existence 
depending on the former it is similar 
to the former, reflects its past history 
and has the appearance of identity 
with it. The succeeding ego falsely 
thinks that it has continued from 
the preceding moment as it has in- 
herited from the former its past 
history. It stays only for a moment 
^iiKl dies out, bequeathing in its 
turn its legacy to the succeeding 


moment of existence. And since 
each moment comes into existence 
containing the history of the past it 
is no wonder that memory and the 
consciousness of identity are possible. 
Momentary states rise and fall, 
sparkling with consciousness like 
dew-drops in the sunshine, and seem 
to form one ego who thinks, acts, 
suffers and rerpembers. 

Thus even in the present life there 
is a series of deaths and births of 
the ego. What happens at the time 
of death is that this present physical 
body is dissolved and the series of 
psychical states flow’s on, being 
associated with another physical 
form in accordance w’ith the history 
of the self-series of the former exist- 
ence. This second series is formed 
in consequence of the first just ‘as 
each moment of a series within itself 
is determined by the preceding one. 
It is through this mechanism that 
Karma and rebirth are possible 
without any reference to a perma- 
nent entity as the self. The series 
Ixdiaves as an identical being and 
takes the place of the self. 

Kven with those who admit a 
permanent self, the self is a colour- 
less being, the mental states weav- 
ing round it an external cover, as it 
were. Kach mental state, thought 
and action determines the nature of 
the future states by influencing them 
in the form of sainskaras or impress- 
ions. Here also the same psycholog- 
ical fact liokls good. States are 
momentary but leave their impress 
behind and thus colour the following 
states. Thus as one thinks ami 
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acts so the next state becomes and 
reaps the fruit thereof. 

“ It seems, however, as if the son 
or the grandson were reaping the 
consequences of the actions of his 
father or his grandfather.” But 
does not in actual life a similar 
thing happen ? Succeeding genera- 
tions also inherit the ancestral 
qualities, suffer or enjoy in conse- 
quence of the bad and good actions 
of their fathers. Why not so in the 
case of mental states ? In fact 
when one is angry and then when he 
is sorry for that, are not these 
persons different ? If they w^ere the 
same, then the former could not be 
angry or the latter could not be 
sorry. There is a change. In the 
case of a series also the same thing 
takes place. A mood of anger rises, 
colours the next one and then in 
due course the anger is mollified 
and gradually comes the state of 
repentance. Since it inherits the 
history of the past, it knows at once 
that it is suffering for the wrong 
mood of anger exhibited by its 
ancestor-state. These two states of 
anger and repentance are different 
but one comes as a consequence of 
another and therefore there is a 
necessary relation between them. 

The difficulty that Hume expe- 
rienced in trying to explain memory 
when he denied any permanent self 
had been successfully solved long 
ago by the Buddhists by this 
particu-ar theory of causation, viz., 
pratUya-samutprida or dependent 
origination. Modern science today 
has come to a similar view of causa- 


tion : this being, that happens ; and 
nothing more than that can be 
affirmed. , 

Now the theory of rebirth and 
Karma according to the Buddhist 
view becomes clear. The force of 
Karma is here even much stronger 
than in those systems which hold a 
permanent self, since in this view we 
are creating the momentary self 
anew. We are reminded at every 
moment that we are determining the 
next moment of existence and should 
therefore be careful. The sword is 
hanging over our heads : if we do 
wrong and thus pollute ourselves we 
pave the path to sufferance. If we 
keep pure in the present the next 
moment likewise will be pure. There 
is no breathing-time, no leisure to be 
idle. Let us be always on guard ! 
The present is lleeting, the future is 
being created anew. Let us put our 
hands to the anvil and be active and 
energetic if wet desire a bright future 
to smile on us. 

We are rcsponsibl<i for eacli 
moment that is passing. As we sow, 
so we reap ; here and now begin ilie 
consequences, though in the frag- 
mentary form of a moment. It is 
neither wise nor good to pollute our 
minds by jealousy and hatred, anger 
and animosity, for that will deter- 
mine the coming mental states and 
thus lead to sufferance. If, on tlie 
other hand, we transform each 
moment into a moment of peace and 
tranquillity, love and sympathy, 
similar psychoses will streaiii in and 
happiness will follow\ If each mo- 
ment blossoms forth into a flower of 
goodness, love and sympatliy, tlie 
entire life-series will be a garland 
shining in beauty, sweetness and 
purity which we may offer at the 
feet of humanity, 

SURAMA MiTKA, S.ASIKI 



THE MISLEADING PARTICLE 


[ The supers<"ding of the ancient concept of God as the ALT, synonymous 
with Nature in the broadest sense, by the unphilosopiiical notion of God the 
Creator and Author of Nature must be regarded as a retrogression. Even the 
designation of Spirit which A. A. Morton applies to the Deity in the following 
article might be misleading out of its context. 

‘*The evolution of the God-idea proceeds apace with man’s own intellectual 
evolution ” ; for the simple, the fetish — physical idol or mental personal God ; for 
the Sage, the cver-imknowable Causeless Cause which has its shrine and altar 
on the holy and ever untrodden ground of the human heart. — Ed. J 


The little word has a dan- 
gerous fashion of particularising in a 
separative way the word that follows 
it. In no connection has this func- 
tion a more hurtful effect on correct 
understanding than when it precedes 
the word ** Spirit in the sentence 
" God is a Spirit. ” If a Buddhist 
or a Tlieosophist were asked “ What 
do you mean by “ God ? " he might 
be justified in saying “ God is Spirit.’' 
But to put the particle before 
“Spirit” narrows the conception, 
i:)^ts a ring round the idea, making 
it on<? of pos.fibly similar “ Spirits. 

Is this the idea we would wish to 
spread in the world as our notion of 
that which we hold Supreme, 
uiiencompassable by mere words ? 

I he word “ God ” itself seems always 
to need inverted commas when used 
in argument with tliosc who have 
not yet begun to approach the idea 
of an Ineffable Absolute ALL. Purity 
of diction and a very guarded use of 
common words are (?.ssential if 
lucidity is to be attained in offering 
teaching about tlie great Truths to 
others. 

God is defined in dictionary terms 


as “ the one supreme and absolute 
Being. ’* But the student of archaic 
wisdom learns that Be-\ess is the 
nearest term he can find to express 
that which cannot be bounded by 
words. “Being" has too personal 
a connotation when intuition begins 
to throw light on Supernal Truth, 
when a ray from Buddhi penetrates 
the shell of his own personality in 
response to his determined aspira- 
tion and belief in the essential unity 
of Spirit. 

Ilow' easily tliis separative idea 
slips into that anthropomorphism 
which has been the bane of Christian- 
ity ! A God, somewhere, — apart 
from man himself, on whom he can 
lean and be comforted, “ Father, " 
in the narrower sense ; instead of a 
realisation that the man is his own 
father, karmically responsible for all 
his present joys and sorrows — has 
been the successor ol the Jewish 
Jehovah since the church took over 
the Jewish scriptures and embodied 
them in the canon of the Bible. 
Then, as man becomes conscious, 
bv a stirring of the still small voice 
within, of his “fall from grace” in 
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the eyes of his “ Father in heaven, 
iie looks for an intercessor, a go- 
between, anotlier to bear his respon- 
sibility, one who he hopes will relieve 
him from his burden of “ sin. " 
Hence comes the degradation of the 
Christ concept, from the Christos — 
“the Divine Principle in every 
human being . . . the spirit crucified in 
him by his own terrestrial passions, 
and buried deep in the ‘ sepulchre ' 
of his sinful flesh ” — to the idea of a 
kind of whipping-boy who will, if 
the guilty one has faith in the idea, 
take his punishment for him and let 
him go free. 

The Christ Principle, ’* the awaken- 
ed and gloriflcd Spirit of Truth, being 
universal and eternal, the true Christos 
cannot be monopolised by any one 
person. . . .The name has been used in 
a manner so intolerant and dogmatic, 
that Christianity | or shall we say 
churchianity ? j is now the religion of 
arrogance par excellence. 

But then, the ordinary (.'hristian, 
having taken over une.vamined from 
his family tradition just what 
stereotyped religion lias set liefore 
him, does not know that 
the Christian canon, especially the 
Gospels, Acts and Epistles, are made up 
of fragments of gnostic wisdom, the 
grouncl-vvork of which is pre-Christian 
and built on the mysteries of Initia- 
tion He wlio finds Cdiristos within 

himself and recognises the latter as his 
only “way,"' becomes a follower and 
an Apostle of Christ, thoii-^^li he may 
never have been ha])tised. or even have 
met a “ Chrisiiai, " still less call 
himself one. 

Tliese are extracts from a priceless 


series of articles by H. P. Blavatsky 
called The Esoteric Character of the 
Gospels which was rpally a prelim- 
inary feeler. It would very probably 
have been follow'ed by a more 
detailed account of the origin of the 
great religion of the Western world, 
with an exposition of fallacious 
interpretations of the churches, but 
it raised such a storm of opposition 
that the idea was dropped at that 
time. Great illumination of the true 
meaning of much of both Old and 
New Testaments i.s, however, to be 
found in The Secret Doctrine, which 
gives an interpretation entirely new 
to the modern West and one that 
brings the old obscurities and appar- 
ent contradictions into line with the 
basic teaching of all religions. 
Especially valuable are the comm- 
ents on Genesis and the placing of 
its account beside older more archaic 
scriptures in parallel, showing where, 
by correct translation, its t de (d 
creation agrees with ii'.iiversal 
metaphysical teacliing. 

What do we find as to the lueaie 
ing of “God” in this moniiinental 
work ? 

The true Buddliist, recognising no 
“personal God,” nor any “Father” 
and " Creator of Heaven and Earth,” 
still believes in an absolute consciousness, 
“ Adi-Bnddhi.” 

A Buddhist catechism quoted 
shows that the true Buddhist regards 
a personal God ” as only a gigantic 
shadow thrown upon the void ot 
.space by the imagination of ignoiant 
men.” One of the Masters said in 
another place : — 
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TJie word '‘God” was invented to 
designate tlie unknown cause of those 
effects which man has cither admired 
or dreaded without understanding 
them.... The idea of God is not an 
innate but an acquired notion. . . .TIic 
(lod of the Theologians is simply an 
imaginary power, un loup gavou, as 
d’llolbach expressed it — a power which 
has never yet manifested itself. Our 
chief aim is to deliver humanity of this 
nightmare, to teach men virtue for its 
own sake, and to walk in life relying 
on himself instead of leaning on a 
theological crutch, that for countless 
ages was the direct cause of nearly all 
human misery .... It is belief in God 
and Gods that makes two-thirds of 
humanity the slaves of a handful of 
those who deceive them under the 
false pretence of saving them. 

It would be possible to quote 
many passages from the works of 
H. 1\ Blavatsky and The Mahatma 
Lcilrys to A. P. Sinnett, setting 
forth in more detail the reasons for 
uiscarding tlie idea of an extra* 
cosmic Dciiy, Those interested have 
only to look up the indices of these 
books. 

There is. however, one instance in 
which the little particle takes a 
legitimate place, and it is to be 
found in tliat small book The Voice 
of the Silence, containing the most 
advanced teaching for those who 
would be followers of the Buddha’s 
“Way.” ^ Dealing with the seven 
Portals which “ lead the aspirant 
across the waters on ' to the other 


shore,’” of the sevcntl), Pkajna, it 
says ” the key to wliich makes of a 
man a God, creating him a Bodhi- 
sattva.” Elsewhere it speaks of “the 
'mystic Power ’ ” which “ caiiTnake 
of thee a God, Lanoo.” 'fhe word 
God here, too, takes a wholly 
different complexion from that 
conceived in careless Christian dic- 
tion. It speaks to the Lanoo of his 
“ inner God “ whose voice lie must 
hear in seven manners as part of his 
schooling on the Path to Divine 
Knowledge and Wisdom, at the end 
of which he is told, “ Thou art thy 
Master and thy God. Thou art 
Tiiysi:lf the object of thy search.” 
It has been well said that the only 
personal God one would ever know 
was one’s own Higher Self ; which 
brings us back to the Delphic 
Oracle’s dictum, Man Know Thy- 
self, as the first, middle and final 
knowledge which is the right of man, 
mounting as the fully developed 
mystic from liis mere mundane self, 
through the Seven Portals, to a 
comprehension of the All Self of 
which he is an integral part. 

From this lofty, yet lowly stand- 
point he becomes a “ saviour of 
mankind,” a medium for his hardly 
acquired knowledge to pass to his 
fellow travellers on “ the hard and 
thorny way to Guyana,” “a beam 
of light immaculate within ” though 
“a form of clay material upon the 
lower surface, ” transmitting, as a 
reflector, ” the one unfading golden 
light of Spirit, ” having reached the 
knowledge of himself as ” abiding in 
all tilings, all things in Self. ” 


A. A. Morton 

* The following quotations are ^rom The Voice ol the Sileutr, which gives ii selection 
jroin the ancient Book of the Golden P'eceffx — some of which arc erc Biiddhistic. Confirina- 
uon frmii Chinese and Tibetan sources of the antiquitv of these Piecrpfs will be found in 
edition of the little book published in Peking, which is a tacsimilo of the first edition with 
some added note.s, other editions having been unwarrantably altered to suit later teaching. 

A. A. M. 



HALF AN HOUR WITH ABANINDRANATH 


[ Shri Gurdia] Mallik, who wrote in our December issue^of Shri Nandalal 
Bose, “a great Indian artist,” here describes a fragrant morning with the 
teacher of Shri Nandalal, Acharya Abanindranatli Tagore, chosen successor of 
his world-famous kinsman Rabindranath Tagore as the head of Santiniketan. 
The new flowering on the ancient stem of Indian art owes much to Shri 
Abanindranatli. The reproduction of the divine dynamic archetype ” has been 
from of old the Indian art ideal. — Ed. j 


It was a Sunday forenoon. Two 
young visitors to Santiniketan and I 
were walking with an air of solem- 
nity and in a mental attitude of 
affectionate remembrance towards 
the house where the Poet Rabindra- 
nath last lived, prior to his passing 
away from our physical world in 1941. 
Suddenly a servant, clad in spotless 
white, emerging from the verandah 
of a palatial building, came running 
up to me and said, ” Grandfather 
wants you. ” So I followed in his 
footsteps, wondering all the while 
what awaited me at my journey's 
end. But no sooner had 1 entered, 
unshod and humbly, into his presence 
than he asked me with the twinkle 
of innocent mischief in his eyes, and 
a gentle stroking of his newly-grown 
silvery beard, ” Whither, Friend ? ” 

“ To the Poet’s shrine, ” I replied 
reverently. 

” Then I also shall go with you. ” 
Saying this he forthwith rose from 
his chair and picking up his patri- 
archal staff began to wend his way in 
the direction of our conunon (but 
by no means commonplace) destina- 
tion. Thus, by a piece of sheer good 
luck I found myself in the exalted 
and inspiring company of our coun- 


try's greatest living artist, seventy- 
year-old Shri Abanindranath Tagore. 

Within a fev/ minutes wc were on 
the stairway which leads to the Poet’s 
shrine. Not a word passed between 
us, for both of us were at once seiz- 
ed with the emotion and the ecstasy 
of pilgrims. In silence (in which, 
however, deep called unto deep ) wc 
went round the sacred spot, visualis- 
ing, at every step, the scene winch 
we had witnessed so often when the'. 
Poet dwelt among us, wearing a 
fleshly vesture and fabrics of angelic 
beauty. And we felt inwardly as if 
we w^ere circumambulating tJie altar. 

Spell-bound by the sanctity of the 
atmosphere we descended the flight 
of stairs. And then the spell was 
broken with the toucli of a tear, for 
I saw that the corners of his eyes 
were laved with love. 

‘‘ He lives, lie lives. ” said the 
master-artist, with his throat still 
choked with overwhelming affection. 
He continued, ”An artist first lives 
in his own mind, then in the mind 
of his fellow-men and, lastly, as time 
passes, in his works. ” Then, with 
a face illumined by some turn of 
thought or winged vision, turning 
to me he added, “\es, we will 
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remember him and keep him alive 
and never let him die. ” 

I bowed in acquiescence, realizing 
in a flash what an onerous respon- 
sibility that sign of assent implied 
and involved. 

Resuming the thread of conversa- 
tion, he went on, He ( referring to 
ilie Poet, who, in terms of earthly 
relationship, was his uncle, but in 
that of the spirit, liis brother aspir- 
ant-artist ) was my all-in-all. No 
death, not oven of the dearest in my 
own family, ever left me like an 
orphan in the storm as his did. For 
he was my playmate — my parent — 
iny preceptor, all in one. ” 

He was visibly submerged in the 
depths of his own heart. So he 
paused awhile and, then, after afew^ 
momenls, he observed, “ Put before 
long 1 , too, shall be with him. So 
wliy worry and weep ? Maybe, 
SOUK* of you will think of me when 
1 i- n gone. But if my work lias 
received any touch of the eternal 
truth, then, like my undo, I also 
shall continue to live on, in and 
tliroiigh it. ” 

By this time a number of students 
of Shri Nandalal Bose were seen, 
walking with springy steps in our 
direction. Presently they touched 
the feet of their teaclier’s teacher 
and the latter blessed them, laying 
his hand on their dear devoted heads. 

'‘What arc these?" he asked, 
pointing to sheaves of white paper 
under their arms. But before wait- 
ing for their answer, he added, Oh, 
I see, you are going to make onv' 
sketches. " 

f artist in him spoke 

forth, “ Do not draw an object or a 


scene as soon as you sec it. That 
the camera will be able to do more 
quickly and realistically. You, who 
aspire to be artists, should observe 
whatever your eyes fall upon, not 
only with outer sight but also with 
insight. Never take up your pencil 
and paper unless and until what you 
have seen, day after day, in all its 
variety of tints and tones, has taken 
on wings to fly to the vision of its 
ideal and infinite prototype. 

“Nature lias a vast memory, in 
which endless type.s arc stored. You 
cannot sec or study each and every 
type, far le.ss make a copy of it. And 
even if you were able to do this, you 
w^ould be but making a copy of a 
copy. Then wiiy not be like Nature 
in this respect ? Envisage, with the 
aid of wonder-spurred imagination, 
the divine dynamic archetype and 
reproduce it in your owai work ? 

“ In the presence of Nature ahvays 
be luimble and stand before her 
hallowed with thc^ hush of holiness. 
You are her children. So She desires 
primarily to see you play in her 
courtyard whicli is also her cathed- 
ral. All art is play, - play of the Beau- 
tiful. The universe is His delightful 
sport. A real artist is less of a 
pedagogue and more of a playmate." 

Just at this stage Shri Nandalal 
Bose appeared on tlie scene. Point- 
ing to him wath his patriarchal staff 
he said, “ Never let him instruct you. 
Let him ever play with each of you, 
— Iii.s playmate,- -and, in this wase, 
become like the Divine Plavmate of 
us all. " 

! The luncheon- 
hour struck and w'e all returned 
hf^me. On the way I could not help 
saying to myself, over and again, 
“Methinks, I have been on a pil- 
grimage today. " 


Guruial Mallik 
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THE STORY OF YAMA AND NACHIKETAS 
A FRESH INTERPRETATION * 


It is but appropriate that Sri 
Krishna Prcm should follow up his 
exposition of the Bhagavad Gita with 
one of the Kathopanishad, for that 
Upanishad may be said to be the pro- 
totype of the Gita. The author of the 
Gita practically quotes six or seven 
verses from the Kathopanishad, imitates 
many more and expands and illustrates 
several Upanishadic ideas. 

Both the Upanishad and the Gita 
are practical gospels, not philosophical 
treatises. Both undertake to guide us 
along the Mystic way, which leads ns 
*‘from the unreal to the Real, from 
darkness to Light, from death to 
Immortality." Sri Krishna Prcm 
rightly stresses, throughout his exposi- 
tion, this practical aspect of the 
Upanishad, and, as the mystic vcay is 
not confined to the religious tradition 
of the Hindus, but is to be seen in the 
mystical literature of other races as 
well, all the world over, he brings his 
knowledge of that literature to bear on 
the teaching of the Upanishad. Its 
symbolism is explained in the light of 
the neo-Platonic, Orphic, Hermetic, 
Rosicrucian and Theosophical classics 
of mysticism. Some may think that all 
this can only darken counsel as, for 
instance, in the following passage, 
which may fairly be looked upon as 
typical : — 

Buddhi is indeed tljj Moou of Wisdom, 
the Mother Isis, wlu;, wedded to divine Osiris, 

* The Yoga of the Kalhopanishad. By 
House, Allahabad. Rs n/-) 


Rive*: birth to Horus, the Son. In the' Hindu 
symbolism she is Saraswati, Cioddess of 
Harmony, whose husband is Brahma himself. 
She is the Ktcinal Virgin from whose womb is 
born the Son of God, Devalti, “ in whom are 
all the. Gods," giving birth to the Divine 
Krishna in the dark prison created by Kansa, 
the lower self. She is equally Mary, the 
Virgin Queen of Heaven, bringing forth Christ 
in the dark stables of animality. 

But the author, who anticipates the 
objection, says tliat "clarity of the 
intellectual sort, though undoubtedly 
a value, is not the only value. " His 
aim in this book is rather to get at the 
complementary value of "psychic 
vividness. " He wants to show that 
behind the wonls of the Upanishad lies 
not a world of thin philosophic ahstrai- 
tioiis, but a world of rich and vivid 
experience— experience shared ’ •>' many 
a pilgrim on the mystic ])ath in all 
ages and climes. Naturally, therefore, 
he differs in several places I'rom the 
orthodox commentators like Sankara, 
as well as from Westein translators 
like Max Muller. But he gives his 
reasons wherever he differs, and so the 
reader is free to judge for himself. 

It is well-known tliat the Katho- 
panishad is in the form of a dialogue 
between Yama, the god of death, and 
Nachiketas, the son of Vajasravasa. 
An ancient legend found in the Taiiti- 
nya Brahmana is pressed into service 
by the unknown author of the Katho- 
panishad to give a dramatic or symbolic 

Sri Krishna Prkm. ^ :\nand Publi’^bing 
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setting to the teaching. Vajasravasa 
performs a sacrifice in which he is 
required to give ^away all his wealth 
to the priests. Nachiketas, his son, 
seeing that the cows which are being 
given away are old and feeble and there- 
fore arc not satisfactory gifts, offers 
Jiims^flf to be given away. When he 
{persists in asking his father, “ To whom 
would you give me ? ” the latter loses his 
temper and bursts out, “ To death will 
1 give thee. ” Tliese words, once 
uttered, could not be revoked. And 
Nachiketas goes to the house of Yama. 
Finding the god absent he waits there 
for three days without taking any food. 
Yama returns and offers the youth the 
grant of three boons in recompense for 
the three dinnerless days he spent in 
his abode and asks him to indicate his 
choice. 

According to the Upaiiishad, tlie first 
boon that Nachiketas chose was that 
Ids father should forget his anger and 
welcome him back to Ids house. The 
second boon was that he should l^e 
iiisuucted in a particular fire-sacrifice 
which would lead him to heavenly 
immoitaiity. Yama readily grants these 
two boons. And Nachiketas chooses as 
his third boon that the riddle of life 
after deiiih slioiild be sohed for him. 
\ama now hesitates and tempts the 
youth with the offer of other gifts. 
Hut Nachiketas reijist.s these tempta- 
tions and insists on the knowledge of 
life after death. 

The god is pleased and proceeds to 
instruct him. But before he answers 
the question of Nachiketas regarding 
the condition of the soul after death he 
congratulates his pupil on his firm 
resolve in preferring the good to the 
pleasant, in preferring the path of 

idya or Right knowledge to the path 


of Avidya or Wrong knowledge. And, 
incidentally, in comparing Vidya with 
Avidya Yama speaks of that radiant 
Being, who is the goal of all true 
knowledge, and who is at the same 
time hidden in the hearts of all. Na- 
chiketas now naturally wants to know 
who or what that Being is, “which 
thou perceivest to be beyond right and 
wrong, beyond cause and effect and 
beyond past and future. " 

Thus by imperceptible degrees the 
question of Nachiketas regarding the 
condition of the soul after death be- 
comes only a part of the larger question 
of the relation of the soul to the 
Universal Spirit. The original question 
is, of course, not forgotten. The answer 
to it is given incidentally. But it 
occupies a very insignificant place in the 
Upanishad, the main theme of which is 
Brahman, the Absolute, the unchang- 
ing ground of the changing universe, 
the ultimate Reality behind both 
Nature and Man. This is the traditional 
interpretation of the Upanishad. 

According to Sri Krishna Prem’s 
interpretation, Vajasravasa symbolizes 
the letter of religion and Nachiketas 
its quickening spirit. Yama is the 
higher self of the individual. To the 
ordinary man the god is only a grim 
judge, but to the disciple of the Inner 
Path he is the great Initiator. Nachi- 
ketas’ going to the halls of death and 
remaining there without food for three 
days symbolizes llie fact that in many 
ancient initiations the candidates had 
to remain for three days in a death- 
trance a>vailing the mystic rebirth. 
The first boon chosen points to the 
anxiety of tlic mystic who returns to 
the world with new light— anxiety 
whether he would be welcomed by the 
ruslodians of institutional religion or 
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cruelly hounded out of society. So far, 
there is no serious departure from the 
usual interpretation. So far, Sri 
Krishna Prem's reading of the allegor>»^ 
does not affect the aim of the Upa- 
nishad ; it only points out the possible 
deeper meaning of the scaffolding. 

But when wc come to the second 
boon there is serious difference of 
opinion. According to the traditional 
interpretation, the Nachiketas Fire is a 
sacrificial rite which leads one to 
heaven, which is not a final state of 
emancipation, but only a comparatively 
temporary abode of happiness. That is 
why the text speaks of the number of 
bricks with which tiie altar has to be 
constructed and of the correct method 
of construction. Moreover, in all the 
Upanishads there is a pointed contrast 
between sacrificial ritualism which 
leads to the happiness of heaven and 
Brahma-jnana which leads to the final 
emancipation of the self. The Mundaka 
Upanisfiad, for imstance, calls tlie sac- 
rificial forms leaky boats and declares 
in a famous phrase that that which 
is uncreated ( the eternal Brahman ) 
cannot be won througli anything 
created or performed. The mystical 
knowledge of tlie eternal Brahman 
glorified by the Upanishads is a 
reaction from the exces.sive ritualism 
of the Brahmanas. Therefore the con- 
trast between Jnana and Karma is an 
ever-recurring theme in the Upa- 
nishads, as is the contrast between 
faith and works in the New restament. 

But, according to Sri Krishna Prern, 
the Nachiketas Fire is the central 
secret of this Upanishad. ’ It is not a 
mere -itual fire, but “ the .secret 
alchemical Fire bv wnieh the base 
metal of the personal self is transmuted 
into the Gold of the Higher Ego. " It 


leads one not to a temporary heaven, 
from which there is bound to be a 
return to the mortal world, but to 
Brahmaloka from which the final 
“flight of the Alone to the Alone” is 
to be attempted. In brief, the Nachi- 
ketas Fire, which our author identifies 
with the serpent Power of Kundalitii, 
leads to what in Vedantic parlance is 
called “ krama-mukti " or gradual 
emancipation. He says: — 

Much easier is it to climb step by step the 
, I.adder of Being till the great World ol 

Mahat ” is rcvached, whence the final tlight 
to the Unnianifest Kternal can be made. 

In the opinion of Sri Krislma Prein, 
Yama the teacher, citing liis own 
example, recommetuls to Nachiketas 
the gradual Palli “on which the 
transient experiences of life are trans- 
muted by the sacred I'irc and thus 
made use of as the means of a.scent. ” 
Accordingly he explains away the 
bricks of the altar as a piece of allegory. 

But, he points out, the danger ol 
“ the gradual Path ” is that one is apt 
to mistake its goal of Brahma for 
the final goal of Moksha, Hence N'aiiia 
praises Nachiketas for refusing to be 
•sitisfied e\en with the sublime attain- 
ment of the *• Univcr.sal Being' and 
passing on to the third boon. What 
Nachiketas asks as the third boon 
is to know, not whether the .soul 
survives after death--for he hirn.seJf 
has survived and his second rnpiest 
showed that he had no doubts at all 
about survival — but what luippens to 
the individual soul after liberation : 
wlietlier it preser\'e.s it.s individuality 
or not. 

It is a cpiestion, as our author points 
out, which was often put to Buddha 
and which Buddha refused to answer, 
saying that to affirm that the Arliat 
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continued to exist after reaching 
Nirvana would give rise to one mis- 
understanding, fivhile to deny it would 
give rise to others. We are also 
reminded that in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, when Yagnavalkya declares 
to his wife Maitreyi that in the **pass- 
ing beyond*' there is no more separate 
consciousness, she exclaims that she is 
bewildered by the statement. But the 
sage goes on to explain that when 
there is duality then one sees another, 
one hears another and one understands 
another ; but when everything has 
become One Self, he asks, whom and 
by what could one sec, hear and under- 
stand ? As Nachiketas cannot be lured 
from the path of the highest knowledge 
by any temptation, the Teacher pro- 
ceeds to impart his teaching “which 
will enable his pupil to find in and for 
himself the answer to his question.'* 
According to our author, the first 
ihree chapters of the Upanishad give 
us the teaching about the Path, its 
diiiiculties and the method of treading 
and the remaining three chapters, 
'.hich foini a sort of supplement, 
impart to us the knowledge which 
arises in the hearl of tlie man who 

Women and Social Injuaiicc. By M. 
K. Gandhi. (Navjivan Publishing 
House. Ahmedabad. Rs. 2) 

This is a collection of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s writings and utterances pub- 
lished in Young India and Ilarijan 
during the last two decades. The Ed- 
itor is to be congratulated on bringing 
together in book form Gandiiiji's scat- 
tered views on a vital problem r.ftcct- 
ting tlie position of women in iiuliau 
society. The impetus that Gandhiji 
fias given to social reform is nowhere 
more discernible than in the transfor- 


treads it faithfully. The knowledge 
can be of real use only to him who 
treads the path, not to him who but 
reads about it and understands and 
stops there. 

The main objection to Sri Krishna 
Prem’s interpretation is that, if, as he 
says, the Nachiketas Fire were “ the 
central secret of this Upanishad,’* at 
least three-fourths of the Upanishad 
would be rather out of place in the 
teaching. As it is, the legend of 
Nachiketas and tlie instructions regard- 
ing the Nachiketas Fire are soon left 
behind, as the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra is left behind in the Gita, and 
the Upanishad goes on to expound 
its central theme of “ the mystery 
of the eternal Brahman” {Guhyam 
Brahma sanatanam). The fact is we 
seem to be much nearer the truth of 
this Upanishad when we interpret it in 
its natural relation to the other Upa- 
nishads and the Brahmanas than when 
we interpret it in the light of the 
mystical manuals of other lands, though 
naturally we may discover some points 
of coincidence among all the mystical 
traditions in the world. 

I). S. Sakma 

mat ion wrought in the role of women 
in India. Social reformers like Ranade, 
Tilak and Chandavarkar had started 
the education of girls years ago but it 
was not till Gandhiji came into the 
field that it took the shape of a mass 
movement. All social l)arriers and 
taboos and age-old social customs were 
broken as if by magic. Women were 
given full opportunities to offer their 
services in the field of politics. They 
st*cured the same rights as men in the 
fight for their country’s freedom, as 
recognised by the foremost repi-esent- 
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ative body of Indian opinion — the 
National Congress — at its Karachi 
Session in 1932. 

The idea that woman was a doll to 
be adorned w’ith jewellery and fine 
clothes, and the idea sponsored by 
poets of all lands and times, that 
woman's beauty was to be found in her 
exterior aspect were discarded. As the 
real strength of women resides in their 
capacity to work and to sacrifice and 
not in their jdiysical strength alone, 
so also with their beauty. That is 
Gandhiji's special contribution to the 
subject. In every nook and corner of 
India he is known as the friend of 
the meek and the downtrodden. In 
Gandhi ji's philosophy of non-violent 
struggle women have a unique place 
because of their powers of endurance 
and self-sacrifice. 

While the equality of men and 
women is recognised, their functions 
are complementary. Whereas in other 
countries women w'ere fighting for 

The Courtly Charlatan. By George 
R. Preeuy. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 
London. iGs.) 

Collectors of occult lore will no doubt 
add tlii.s volume to their shelves, not 
because of its historical or biographical 
value (which is negligible ), but because 
the fascination which the subject of 
the author’s study has always held for 
the student of these matters. The 
publishers tell us tliat Mr. George R. 
Preedy has made full use of the 
material available. Unfortunately, in 
an author’s note at the e.id of the 
book, V e are informed that it “ is 
impossible to give m the form of a 
Bibliography the various authorities 
that have been consulted in tlie making 


their rights and there was a tendency 
towards growing rivalry between men 
and women, in India ui^der Gandhiji's 
guidance, the ideal of partnership re- 
placed that of rivalry. Woman was 
man’s partner, “ Sathi,” and not his 
blind imitator. On account of the 
theoretical recognition of equality, the 
women's movement was given this 
correct perspective while recognising 
women’s full responsibilities as fellow- 
citizens of equal rights with men. 

This, in short, represents Gandhiji’s 
chief influence on women’s movements. 
The writing.^ compiled in this collection 
are characterised by the same burning 
moral zeal which is so typical of 
Gaiidhiji in other spheres of his activi- 
ty. Once he recognises the truth of a 
certain view he does not hesitate to 
criticise the scriptures even. Therein 
lies the courage of his lead. 

An inde.K adds to the usefulness of 
the book. 

Takah.ai M. 1’remcham> 

of the preceding volume, ” and we aie 
referred, for a rational accoimt of the 
matter, to a work published ie 1931 
reviewing the progress of ideas from 
primitive magic to modern medicine. 
One is left wondering why a Bibliog- 
raphy is “ impossible " in a work that 
.seeks to be considered a historical 
biography. Certainly, no evidence is 
adduced in sup])ort of the title “charla- 
tan,” as applied to the Comte de St. 
Germain, and it is only fair to aild that 
Mr. (ieorge R. Preedy ineniions that 
Mme. de Pompadour’s secret police 
WQVQ diligent : — 

and they had never been able to learn that 
the man h.ad been bribed, had taken money 
for his talent.s, had impe'''‘d on any by 
any trick oj delusion ; he appeared to be ot 
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princely origin ; he had never been concerned 
in any scandalous or sordid intrigue ; in brief, 
he had always been received with respect 
in the best society. 

These findings do not preclude the 
author from associating the following 
attributes with St. Germain's conversa- 
tions, as rejx)rted by him from pp. 123 
to 186: "writhing smile and leaden 
looks," "sneer," "negligible air," a 
glance "of a peculiar livid colour," 
"a negligent voice," "light sneer," 
“thin vsmilc," "cunning smile," "a 
glitter in his sunken eye " ! 

On the origin of the Comte dc St. 
Germain no one of his would-be biog- 

Education for Death : The Making of 
a Nazi. By Gregor ZiEMER. (Constable 
and Co., Ltd., London. 75. 6 d.) 

Gregor Ziomer was the Director of 
the American School at Berlin until 
that school was closed for the war, and 
his book is a record of his visits of 
in‘>pection to all the Nazi institutions 
for the {^reduction and training of 
Witioiial-Sociaiist citizens, from steril- 
ization and ante-natal clinics to the 
senior schools of the Hitler jugend. 
He obta’ned permission for his invest- 
igations fioin Rust, the Nazi Minister 
for Education, by representing himself 
as an educationist so deeply impressed 
by the new methods, if not actually a 
convert to them, that he wished to 
make them bettor known to his fellow 
citizens in America. This he lias done, 
but in the form of an indictment per- 
haps more terrible than any other of 
the innumerable treatises written by 
opponents of the ideas of the Third 
Reich. 

This circumstance might somewhat 
discredit the work, for an author w'ho 
could so successfully deceive the Nazi 


raphers is dogmatic. But his title 
was derived ( so we arc informed by 
H. P. Blavatsky ) from a property 
called San Germano, in the Italian 
Tyrol, bought by him from the Pope. 
The same authority describes the Count 
as " certainly the greatest Oriental 
Adept Europe has seen during the last 
centuries." And there is a prophecy in 
the same writer's words, which some 
among us may yet see come true : 

" Perchance some may recognize him at 
the next Terreur, wliich will affect all 
Europe when it comes, and not one 
country alone." 

B. P. H. 

Minister and hide his real opinion from 
the many educational officials he inter- 
viewed might not be accounted the 
most reliable of writers even to his own 
public. Any suspicion on this score 
may be dismissed, however, partly 
because the author probably felt quite 
justified in playing the part of a cultural 
spy in conditions of cultural war or 
revolution. Moreover, his account, 
although presented with almost too 
much of the journalistic skill we expect 
fiom trained American publicists, does 
not appear to be overdrawn in an)^ 
essential. This picture of an educational 
system directed wholly, solely and 
systematically to training an entire 
nation to efficiency in the destruction 
or conquest of others, is true to the 
excessively published opinions and 
purposes of the German ideologues who 
came to power with Hitler. Dr. Ziemer 
merely shows us that they have been 
as good as their word, or even a little 
better. He has only presented us with 
a scries of intimate glimpses of the 
system at work in clinic, school, hostel, 
lecture-room and so on, and there is 
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every reason to accept his work as 
authentic, so far as one aspect of that 
system is concerned. Tliis is, of course, 
the aspect which perturbs or horrifies 
everyone wlio is not a Nazi doctrinaire, 
namely, the erection of an elaborate 
disciplinary and hortative training up- 
on the idealization of (jualities of which 
some are definitely evil according to the 
conscience of mankind. Certain things, 
such as lust, pride, cruelty and hatred 
have been, in some respectable cultures, 
allowed for as inevitable, and efforts 
made to canalise their cApressioii in 
less harmful channels : but liere they 
are inculcated, imposed as duties wheie 
they would not appear by natural 
inclination. And what is worse, the 
result is, up to the present, highly 
successful in the production of dis- 
ciplined fanaticism and vital energy. 

One of the most terrible sayings of 
the Christ was about any one who 
should harm ''a hair of the head of one 
of these little ones." What He would 
have said of those who go about to 
corrupt children’s hearts by the million 
with evil desires, wc do not know, for 
such an enormity was not thinkable in 
the “ backward ” conditions of first- 
century Palestinian education. For this 
reason one hardly likes to recommend 
the reading of this book, except to 
persons who need to know such things. 
Mr. Gandhi, for instance, ought to read 
it all with care. Most of us are already 
showing our attitude towards the 
practices of Nazism in some practical 
effort to stop them, and to read such 
literature as this is a temptation to the 
sin of anger, or at least pr< vocative of 
negative emotions which can only make 
us less effective in wha* we have to do. 


The moral drawn by Dr. Ziemer is 
that American youth ought to be in- 
spired to feel as deeply/for America and 
Democracy as the Hitler jugend arc 
trained to feel for Germany and Hitler- 
ism. It is natural that he should feel 
that way, but obviuii.sly his moral is 
inadequate. The tendency of education 
almost all over .the world has, for a long 
time, been towards more reliance upon 
national and political idealism and less 
towards religious thought and self-dis- 
cipline. It was almost bound to occur, 
one day, that a nation would go to the 
extreme and try to make the State 
political system into God and its power 
into the sole morality. Germany has 
done so, witli results which Dr. Ziemer 
admires no more than do the rest of 
us; and he ought to have something 
better to recommend than a mildei 
mixture of the same medicine. One 
cannot help recalling the Duke of 
Wellington’s remark when lie heard (jI 
the plans for universal education, “Hiii 
can you base all this on religious teach ■ 
ing ? If not, you may only make 
millions of clever devils.” 'I'lie t'fci 
mans became the best educaicd nation 
in the world, but it was e hicatioir. 
based on secular philosophising, '[‘heir 
education has made them extremely 
clever, but has landed them in some- 
thing very like diabolism. 

On p. io8 Dr. Zierner quotes the 
story of Hitler and tlie mice, as if the 
sole authority for that revealing anec- 
dote were an adulatory biography of 
the Fuehrer, officially circulated among 
juvenile Nazis. That is curious, since 
Mein Kampf figures in the bildiograpliy. 
Still, not to have read it is a forgivable 
detail. 


P. M. 
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Bharatiya Vdijndnika ( Indian Men of 
Science). By Shyam Narayan Kapur. 
(Sahitya NikctaA, Cawnporc. Rs. 3/-) 

This is an age of scientific research 
and the original contributions by 
modern Indian men of science are not 
negligible. The Introduction of this 
book describes briefly the achievements 
of ancient India in the positive sciences. 

A generation keen on scientific stud- 
ies is growing up in India. To it 
books such as this are bound to be of 
inspiration as well as being of interest 
to tlic general reader. Its appearance 
in an Indian language which is coming 
to be regarded as the lingua franca 
makes possible a much wider circle of 
readers tlian a similar work in English 
could ha\’e reached. 

Part 1 describes the lives and 
achievements of Dr. Maliendralal Sir- 
car, b. Kainaiiiijam, Dr. Ganesii Prasad, 
Sir J. C. Bosc and Sir S. M. Sulaiman, 
none of them now with us. Part 11 
coi'.tains tlie lives and achievements of 
seven living Indian scientists : Sir C. V. 
4<aman, Sir P. C. kay, Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, Dr. Ifiibal Sahni, Sir S. S. Bhat- 
naga*', Drs K. S. Kr^shnan and II. J. 
Bhabha. Tlu. account fittingly ojicns 
with (he life ot Dr. Maliendralal Sircar, 
the [)ioncer who founded the Indian 
Science Association in 1870, and ends 
with Dr. Bhabha, th.e youngest scientist 
dealt with in tins book. Biograjihic.il 
details have been diligent!}' gathered 
and presented in an interesting way 
and the author has attempted fairly 
successfully to give an idea of the 
contributions made by each. 

When some years ago efforts were 
made to evolve a national sysl im of 
education, efforts which are yet to bear 
full fruit, one heard the gibe, Is there 


a national algebra, or a national physics 
or chemistry ? " Of course not, in 
respect of actual contents. But there 
seems to be such a thing as an Indian 
outlook, characteristic in its approach, 
or answering to specific present Indian 
needs. The lives and works of S. 
Ramaniijam, Bose and Ray answer the 
gibe. Ramanujam's uncanny intuition 
remains a mystery. His tender solic- 
itude for his mother, and his desire to 
help poor Indian students out of savings 
from his scholarship make touching 
reading. Similarly, the intuition of the 
Vedic .seers seems to have inspired and 
guided the patient research of Sir J.C. 
Bose who constructed ingenious and 
highly delicate iiistruinents to record 
the response of plants to stimuli. The 
unity of life of which the distinguished 
.scientist presented thrilling proofs is a 
characteristic Indian idea. The work 
of Sir P. C. Ray as author of the 
History of Hindu Chemistry and as 
founder of numerous industrial enter- 
prises and his signal serv ices to famine 
relief tliroiigli the Charkha indicates 
liow national .scientific spirit finds 
channels lor its manifestation. 

The author has tried to sketch the 
personalities of his heroes, giving 
accounts of their extra-scientific inter- 
ests. Sir S. S. Bhatiiagar, besides being 
a chemi.^t, writes Hindi poetry; Dr. 
BhabJja is a musical composer and an 
artist of distinction. The simple and 
austere life of the late Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad and that of Acharya Ray arc 
in the noblest Indian tradition. 

The work is illustrated and the 
general get-up is good. We trust that 
chc book will secure the wide circula- 
tion that it deserve.^. 

K. S. G. 
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SHORT NOTICES 




Seagulls and Other Poems, By 
Christmas Humphreys. (The Favil 
Press, London. 4s. 6d.) Mr. Cliristmas 
Humphreys describes himself too mod- 


Begams oj Bengal By Brajendka 
Nath Banerjee. (S. K. Mitra and 
Brothers, 12, Narkel Bagan Lane, 
Calcutta. Re. 1/4) Here in brief are 
the life-stories of some of the royal 
ladies of Murshidabad. Their magna- 
nimity or their misfortune invests each 
story with a deep human, sometimes 

The Evolution of Indian Mysticism. 
By Diwan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri. ( International Book House, 
Bombay. Re. 1/8) Many will be glad 
of the bringing together in book form 
of this stimulating series of articles on 
“The Evolution of Indian Mysticism.’* 
They appeared in The Aryan Path in 
1940 and 1941, though rather surpris- 
ingly this volume does not mention 
that fact. Such sympathetic handling 
of so various a collection of mystics of 
many lands and eras as this reveals 


The Holy Mother. ( Advaita Ashrania, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. As, 10 ) 
Devotees of Shri Ramakrishna especial- 
ly will welcome this anonymous bro- 
chure on his faithful wife. Calmness, 
softness, sweetness, the Holy Mother 
radiated, teaching by life what she 
enjoined at death : “ Make the whole 
world vour own. No one is alitm. ” 


He Follows Christ. Edited by J. 1*. 
Gupta. ( Unity Series No. 2, Hamara 
Hindostan Publications, 23, Hamam 
Street, Fort, Bombay. As. 8) This 
booklet includes a few of Gandhiji*s 
utterances about Religion, Truth, God, 
Christ and man's mission on earth. 
There are also two short essays about 
Gandhi ji by John Gunther and Prof. 


estly as an “ incurable amateur." He 
l>aints scenes and moods with a touch 
as sure as it is light. But he is at his 
best in his rarer poems of ideas. 

E. M. H. 

tragic, interest. Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s 
approbation in his Foreword is proof 
of the historical accuracy of this 
account, based mainly on State records. 
Here are facts stranger than fiction, 
yet full of all that human experience 
implies. 

V. M. f. 

our author as one who, in widening his 
sympathies, has never sacrificed his 
depth of understanding. He traces 
Indian mysticism down from ancient 
times. An appreciative chapter, neces- 
sarily somewhat restricted, deals wdth 
Mysticism outside India, establishing 
the fundamental identity of true mys- 
tical experience. The mystics' realiza- 
tion of Divine Union, their inner vision 
of the realities of the spiritual world, 
differs chiefly in degree. Choice quota 
tions enhance the book’s value. 

< . 

It is not t«) minimise a great moral 
achievement to recognise hers, like her 
more famous liusband’s, as .1 partial 
revelation. The world needs sweetness 
and light and moral rectitude but, no 
less, sound philosophy as their impreg* 
nable foundation and support. Devo- 
tion falls short of its full y)ossibilities 
if it cloes not flower in wdsdom 

D. C. T. 

H. C. Mookerjee. An attemj)t is made 
to present the ideals of service and ol 
sacrifice which Gandhiji embodies. 
Rightly has Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
observed in his brief Foreword : — 

One day the world would look b.uk ty 
Gandhi and salute him as one born out of nis 
time, one who had seen the light in a dark 
and savage* world. 

V. M. 1. 
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The Man in the Red Tie and Other 
Stories. By A. V. Rao. (International 
Book House, L^td., Bombay. Rs. 3/-) 
A short story's value depends less on 
the writer’s dexterity than upon the 
moral lesson it points or implies or the 
rarer heart note with spiritual over- 
tones. Several stories of political 
colouring included in this collection 
could pass this value test, if not with 
superlative ratings. TJie City Fathers 
of Narainpur,” “The Last Chance,” 
“ Bahadur Log,” and the eponymous 


story are well worth reading. But 
they are in bad company. A few stories 
are positively objectionable in moral 
tone. Like all the rest these are well- 
WTitten ; they sustain the interest. But 
** Do Good by Stealth/* “ Digging Up 
the Past ” and “ The Worm that Turns ” 
will leave the reader poorer than they 
find him. Life is already sordid and 
sorrowful enough. 

The stories are essentially of Western 
flavour though set in India. 

X. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUBLIMATION ? 


.Misleading .'^tateinenis regarding the 
implications of I'reiid'.s discoveries have 
appeared in papers and journals both 
Kuropcan and Indian. In a note on 
Sublimation (The Aryan Path, July 
i«q2) J })oiuted out how the later 
div-eoveiies of Freud had necessitated 
suxeping modiheations of the early 
Speculations found in poiuiJar books 
like Tht’ InUudiiCiury Lectures on 
Vsy choanal} !iis. I am glad Dr. Varada- 
chari ha’^^ im dilied, in his letter pub- 
lished in the January Aryan Path, 
his theory of sublimation. In his note 
on ‘'Sublimation and Substitution” 
(The Aryan Path, February 1942)110 
wrote of “ sublimation of the instinctive 
energy ” owing to the frustration of its 
“ animal direction,” as a result of which 
“ lust’s fierceness and fury are removed 
from it ” and yet “ the primitive reso- 
nance ” remains That was the pseudo- 
hreudian concept of libido, repression, 
sublimation. Now he stressf s that 
energy belongs to spirit, and that if 
we talk in terms of libido we find tha- 
h is transformed both in its means and 


ill respect of its ends so completely 
that nothing survives of the specific 
signs of its original state. To e.xplain 
how “ lust can be used ” to further 
spiritual ends, some theory of sublima- 
tion is needed, but to explain how 
spiritual energy appears on various 
levels, sublimation is a gratuitous 
hypothesi.'i. 

C. Narayana Menon 
Hindu University, Benares. 

I In a note in our Ends and Sayings 
columns in November 1941 we took 
exception to certain statements in an 
article by our esteemed contributor 
Dr. K. C. \'aradachari. lie had written 
in the Journal of Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute on “ The Doctrine of 
Substitution in Religion and Mys- 
ticism.” We objected to his dangerous 
implication that the animal passions 
could be directed into higher channels. 
We have since published three com- 
nuinicatioiis on the subject, two by 
Dr. Varadachari and one by Dr. C. 
Naravaiia Menon, whose second letter 
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we publish above. 

We are less interested in what Freud 
or any other individual thought than 
in making plain the fact, a fundamental 
axiom of spiritual ethics, that lust 
cannot be used for any noble end. 
Animal passions can never be directed 
into spiritual channels. But man may 
direct his energies in either direction. 


upwards towards spiritual regeneration 
or downwards towards ruin. We cannot 
do better than to cpoint to some 
conclusive remarks on this subject in 
an article by Madame H. P. Blavatsky 
entitled “ Occultism versus the Occult 
Arts,'* reprinted in Raja-Yoga or 
Occultism ( See pp. 32-34 ) from Lucifer 
for May 1888. — Ed.] 


FOREIGN vs. INDIAN DEGREES 


Sir C. V. Raman’s criticism in his 
Convocation Address at Madras Univer- 
sity of the economic drain involved in 
educating Indians abroad is more than 
deserved. I fully endorse your com- 
ments in your January " Ends and Say- 
ings ” on that point. But I wish to 
draw attention to what more than any- 
thing else encourages the tendency and 
perpetuates the folly. Without belit- 
tling the instruction foreign universities 
impart, for those who can afford to go 
abroad this education is a luxury while 
for those less fortunate but more 
ambitious thede.sire to acquire a foreign 
degree is a clandestine bid for lucrative 
jobs. That is a bold and cynical 
statement but essentially true. Our 
public and our Univer.sities as well as 
the Government have their share of 
responsibility for encouraging this state 
of affairs. The advcrti.sement columns 
of any daily paper show the unashamed 
preference promised to holders of 
foreign degrees and diplomas for any 
responsible post. Though Government 
appointing bodies do not make their 
prefenmees so plain as private bodies 


do, it is a common experience, despite 
protestations that the rules enjoin 
equal consideration for holders of om 
own degrees, that holders of foreign 
degrees invariably are given preference. 
Instances could be given of posls 
remaining unfilled for months on end 
just because a candidate with a foreign 
degree was not forthcoming. 

Unless this mentality in oiir own 
people di.sappears there seems to be no 
hope for our Universities or 
students. Our private emplo\ ers 
well as appointing bodies like thiivci - 
sities and Public Service Coinnii.'^sifUis 
must realise that their nnavo'vts'l but 
none-the- Jes.s dangerous policy of .‘^lavish 
discrimination is responsible for the 
Universities’ unprogressive tendencies. 
If they support the products of Indian 
Universities and refuse to be lured by 
the glamour of an Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge degree, attention will naturally 
be diverted from foreign countries to 
our own — a diversion invaluable for 
innumerable reasons. 

V. S. Deshpande 

Dadar, Bombay. 

2 gth January IQ43. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The American Oriental Society 
celebrated its centennial last year with 
a four-day session at Boston, devoted 
to ideas dominant in Asiatic cultures 
both in their formation and today. 
That wave of interest has not yet spent 
itself. For example, Wellesley College, 
a leading college for women in the 
I'. S. A., has recently established the 
Mayling Soong Foundation to strength- 
en the international understanding to 
wliich Madame (!hiang. a Wellesley 
alumna, has contributed. Madame 
Chiang herself wrote. ai)ropos of the 
Foundation bearing her name : — 

VMiatevfr bt)ok!<, artists, c*xliibits tend lo 
inlt-rprel ('hina and other nations of the East 
inleipiet huinan ft.spiraiioii, human naliue, 
'iiuiianity itself. To !iiy mind many world 
’'"oljieins ran be s<dved it wc know and 
iuuUr;itanrt cfther as human beings. 

I’hivii oilmen i and customs may diUVr but 
tlnough s -jiip.ahy and understanding we 
gain mist ainl ronhdeni e in ea< h otlier's 
good liiitli. 

The Board of Trustees, Wellealcy 
\-ews announces, was prompted to 
take the step ** because of their deep 
f'oncern that the * educated * jx^ople of 
America know so little of the history, 
current problems and rich culture of 
the Far East. *' Geography, history 
and political science courses are now 
to place special emphasis on the Far 
East. Part of the income fren the 
t und will be used 

to bring to the campus distinguished spenkers, 

ooks and exhibits to interpret China and the 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers,*' 
Hudibjras 

other nations of the East to Ainerican 
college students. 

The Institute of Oriental Culture as 
planned for the current year will 
specialise on China's art, religion and 
culture as well as on political, historical 
and economic questu)ns affecting her. 
Dr. Lin Yutang, Dr. Hu Shih and Dr. 
Owen Lattimore were announced a.s 
among the speakers. One would look 
forward with a better heart to a similar 
scries of lectures another year on India, 
it there were any Hkelihoixl that other 
than approved Empire apologists would 
be available to s|x*ak for us. 

Is a democratic form of government 
unsuited to India ? That widely 
prevalent and persistent misconception 
was refuted in a debate at Loyola 
(,'ollege, Madras, which The Hindu of 
i8th January reports. Slid T. R. 
Venkatarama Sastri, who was the 
“Observer” on the occasion, pointed 
out, we think rightly, that there could 
be no alternative for India in the 
present conditions. Those who pointed 
to general illiteracy as an impediment 
laid exaggerated emphasis on universal 
franchise. That aside, the Indian 
peasant though “ illiterate ” had sound 
common-sen.se which made him a 
passably good judge of men and affairs. 

We go a step further and assert that 
our history should convince any one 
that India needs no introduction to the 
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democratic way. It was the form of 
government in ancient India ere tlie 
first glimmer of civilisation had dawned 
upon the Western peoples. None 
who has read dispassionately ancient 
and mediaeval Indian history can fail 
to see that, though all along there 
have been kings and monarchies, they 
have all been constitutional. No king 
could disavow his position which was 
always that of an agent for the enforce- 
ment of Dharma or law. That the 
structure of ancient Indian democracies 
was broad-based and consistent is 
proved by the self-sufficient character 
of the life which the country enjoyed. 
Its peaceful self-administration dis- 
played a thorough assimilation of 
democratic ideals. That was how the 
vast number of Indian villages could 
r^ain comparatively unaffected by 
dynastic changes at the centre. 

Paiiini, assigned by modern scholars 
to the seventh century b. c., mentions 
as many as eighty full-fledged republics. 
Asoka trusted the people with self- 
government. In fact the democratic 
form of government with all the 
administrative details of its working is 
traceable to the Rigvedic period. Still 
more evidence abounds in Pali 
literature. Government with highly 
centralised control is a British product, 
imported into India with the British 
advent. 

We need to read our history. Any 
other form of government than the 
democratic will go against the innate 
aptitude of those who Jiave for centuries 
lived under a rule of, for and by the 
people. Shri Venkatarama Sastri did 
well, therefore, to remind the dis- 
sentient voices m »hc debate that 
nobody can.sidering ihe future of this 
country 


could think of it except on the basis of the 
equality of all citizens in the eye of the law 
and the rights of all to be protected, fed and 
employed as they were in the most advanced 
countries. 

Rajya Ratna Shri Satya Vrata 
Mukerjea addressed the Rotary Club 
District Conference at Sholapur on 23rd 
Jfinuary. The Rotary Governor refut- 
ed the suggestion that the Rotary 
movement, **so American in its birth, 
so alien in the colour of its envi- 
ronments " was unsuitable to Indian 
conditions. Shri Mukerjea rightly in- 
sisted that the movement, mainly 
cultural and idealistic in its aim, could 
find no field better than India, rich “in 
the idealism and spirituality of our 
homeland. ” The sympathy which 
Rotary has been increasingly able to 
enlist during the past few years should 
set at rest suspicions as to its alien 
character. Whether the movement 
originated East or West should not be 
a matter for suspicious scrutiny o’ 
prejudice. Rotary has a mi^sioll every- 
where so long as it is inspired by a 
desire to make ideali.sm prevail and to 
induce in men an awareness of values 
higher than those responsible for the 
frank and brutal materialism oi the 
age. 

But Shri Mukerjea pointed to a very 
real danger which tlireateiis othei 
a.spects of Indian life than Rotary 
Clubs;— 

What I fear is tl\at our Indian Kotaiian^ 
may, through a mistaken zeal ior European 
ways, lose their bearings and allow their 
Rotary clubs to become Angli< iscil little co- 
teries alien to the life around them It will 

be a tragedy. . .to let our good-natured hut 
mistaken anxiety to get on well with outsider* 
inlluence our life and ' Oiour uui outlook. 

Rotary stands for “ a blend of 
individual freedom witit corporate 
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interdependence,” for “ a new inter- 
nationalism of concord and appreciation 
of the essential unity of the human 
race.” Any organisation holding such 
d creed and cutting across the divisions 
of caste and s(;ct offers indeed a useful 
corrective for the communal-minded- 
ness which, next to political servitude, 
is perhaps today the greatest single 
drag on India’s progress. 


The All-India Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference met at Benares early in January. 
Prof. M. L. Schroff in his presidential 
address, reported in Dawn (Delhi), 
held the Government partly responsible 
lor the neglect of this vital subject in 
India. 

Neither U\c Central iior tlu* I’roviiuial 
Governments have ever realised the import- 
ancG of pharmacy to public health and hence 
they have never given any encouragenieut lor 
the growth of educational institutions provid- 
ing instruction in pharmacy. 

The Universities also, he charged, 
li-ul never thought of the public health 
pr'jblem of India is a vital one. Time 
and again has 11 been pointed out that 
all our plans for educational reconstruc- 
tion proceed with ac«idemir blinkers on, 
with ne\ jr a glance at wider possibil- 
ities 1 

No one who is conscious of the vast 
vegetable wealtli of this country can 
fail to recognise ^he economic waste 
involved in such failure to exploit 
opportunity. Fra* more serious, to one 
who knows anything of health condi- 
tions in our country, is the indifference 
to human values which such neglect 
implies. Preventable di.sease takes an 
appalling annual toll here in the best 
of times. The war-time shoT age of 
quinine and other very necessary drugs 
may bring the problem horn: -too late 
for many sufferers. 


Tlie problem is bound up, like all our 
problems, with our people’s poverty. 
But when human lives arc at stake 
supply must somehow he made to 
square with need, not only with effect- 
ive demand. In countless cases, ade- 
quate medical treatment is now out of 
reach. India, it ha.s been said, is a 
“veritable emporium of drugs.” Yet 
how many die annually without the 
hope of medical relief. Not in tlic field 
of pharmacy alone have we sadly neg- 
lected oiir rich therapeutic resources. 
The time is more than ripe for rein- 
vestigation into the ancient Indian 
systems of medicine which such mines 
of information and knowledge as the 
Atharva Veda omliody. 

Academic interest ought to inspire 
us to resuscitate the ancient medical 
science dependent in the main on our 
own indigenous plants and minerals. 
.At any rate, the sufferings of millions, 
year after year, should move us to it. 
That such possibilities rise lo the 
surface only at conferences and nothing 
tangible results is a sorry commentary 
on the unintelligent apathy of those 
concerned. The Government should 
subsidise research and promote in- 
vestigation. Pleas of financial strin- 
gency cannot extenuate disregard of the 
physical, social and economic possibil- 
ities in pharinaceuticiiJ research. 


Commendahly the tiovcrninent of 
Siml has taken steps to end the 
communal cleavage. The Bombay 
Chronicle of 5th January reported that 
under the guidance of the Ministers for 
Public Health and Education a pro- 
gramme for observing 20th January 
as Hindu-Miislim Unity Day was 
planned. On that day students in 
schools and college.s were to l)c required 
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to write essays on the advantages of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and the disadvaht- 
ages of failure to achieve it. The best 
twenty essays were to be awarded 
prizes. District Officers were to direct 
both Hindus and Muslims to pray in 
their temples and mosques on that day 
for the realisation of unity. The Min- 
isters proposed to go on short tours 
in the province and to launch a regular 
campaign. 

The part of tlic scheme directed to 
leading students to proper lines of 
tliought is especially important and 
far-reaching. Too often our schools 
and colleges manufacture future 
communal bigots througli various 
organisations which stress communal 
differences. The difficulties in achiev- 
ing the very necessary unity would be 
halved' if our educational institutions 
could keep clear of communal con- 
sciousness and stop poisoning the 
minds of our youngsters. The citizens 
joi tomorrow need to enter the vrorld 
of practical affairs with clean unbiased 
minds. Should that be made possible, 

the Ministers of Sind intend, commu- 
hal discord will soon be forgotten. 
What makes their move significant is 
their right approach. They have 
undertaken a programme of practical 
work instead of indulging in arm-chair 
platitudes. 

The prospective establishment of an 
Islamic Chair in the Travancore 
University is another correct approach 
to the same problem. None can differ 
with the Dewan’s conviction that “ the 
psychological estrangement that exists 
in certain quarters between Hindus and 
Muslin s can best be dealt with and 


obviated by intellectual and cultural 
influences. 

Richly earned praise is heaped upon 
the great leader of the reviviscence of 
Indian art in the sumptuous Abanindra 
Number of The Visva-Bharaii Quarterly 
with its superb reproductions in colour. 
To have created things of beauty is a 
high achievement. To have lighted the 
creative flame in other hearts and 
minds is an even higher. But Abanin- 
dranath Tagore has been credited by 
his great kinsman Rabindranath with 
a higher achievement still. To have 
“saved the country from tiic sin of 
self-depreciation " is a great service 
indeed, in which none will deny 
Abanindranath his generous share. Bui 
it is not to detract from the honoiu 
clue to him to recognise tliat lie w:is 
not the only one or even the first to 
deserve that encomium. Rabiiuir,»- 
nath himself made a major contributicui 
to that end. And before either of them 
had made his contribution Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky had awakened many 
an Indian to a living sense of his 
ancestral dignity. 

Abanindranath drew freely on the 
Sanskrit classics for his inspiration, 
“seeking to recapture tlic fragrance of 
bygone days and their delicate spirit." 
But Abanindranath is an Indian artist, 
and Indian art is multiradicate. The 
“ simple refined style of the Mughal 
masters ” is reflected in his tcclmique. 
His Mughal paintings alone would 
ensure his claim to fame. And they 
would have us think that Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity is but a far, fair dream ! 
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LOVE AND WAR 

Those who hold that Iiuinan civil- 
isation did not begin in savagery 
but with the Golden Age. when 
(he Gods lived witli mortals and 
taught infant humanity its arts and 
crafts, are in a better position to 
appraise and to appreciate mythol- 
ogy, be it Indian or ligyptian, 
tiieck or Roman, and its echoes in 
the writings of today. All ancient 
I'terature abounds in the activity of 
(iods and Goddesses; though they 
withdrew irom manifest activity 
many thousand years ago they have 
exerted power and influence on the 
mind of the race. During the last 
few^ centuries the very existence of 
the Gods and (loddes-ses has been 
doubted and denied ; and yet modern 
poets and other creative writers 
often refer to them still, though not 
always very directly. 

Human evolution took a down- 
ward course from the Golden to the 
Iron Age. The process of involution 
demanded it. Man had to touch 
the nadir point of the circle o? 
growth ere he could rise to reach its 


IN LITERATURE 

Tsenitli. Man’s evolution is marked 
out— from innocence and ignorance 
to compassion and wisdom ; the way 
lies through obstinate egotism, 
separative selfishness and ambitious 
pride; but mankind need not have 
lingered so long on the way. Infant 
humanity though ignorant was in- ^ 
nocent, capable of being taught, and 
in child-like purity it learnt, 
devotees do, from its immortal 
teachers. But as child-humanity 
grew up it needed not the divine aid 
to the same extent, and, at a lat^ 
stage, it heeded not the voice of 
Ancient Instruction. 

And so from being clear-sighted 
man became myopic in vision and 
today sees truth with a squint, mis- 
taking rapid motion for rigid stabil- 
ity, opining that Matter alone is all 
in all and ignoring Spirit. His Very 
virtues have become tinted with 
vice. His love has become lust. 
The power of the all-seeing Eros has 
become transformed and is now the 
force of the blind Cupid. For 
modern man, the mighty Kama- 
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Deva, the God of Impersonal Love 
and of Infinite Compassion has lost 
His divinity and is now known as 
mere Kama— passion and lust. 
.Passion has another aspect — War, 
sprung from the seeds of wrath and 
greed. Today Mars, the God of War, 
is also the God of Passion and Lust. 

War and Love bear a mysterious 
relation to each other. Great poets 
and dramatists have dealt with these 
* themes from times immemorial. 

, l‘he concepts were once spiritual ; 
they have become carnalisecl. The 
degeneration of the concepts of 
Love and W’ar may well be regarded 
as an indc.x of the process known 
as the fall of man. The \ cdic 
Kama-Dcva has lost much of his 
true character, if wc arc to judge 
him by actions attributed to him in 
later eras. Similarly, Kartikeya, 
the Hindu Mars, has lost almost all 
offhis chivalry, his virya, the daunt- 
fess energy that wins its way to 
supernal truth, and his spiritual 
graciousness. Soldiers of today are 
not noble Kshatriyas but butchers, 
gross in planning war and in execut- 
ing it. 

Creators of literature in every age 
have tried to elevate the concepts 
of Love and of War. Great liter- 
ature does it grandly ; in effete eras 
we come upon jejune ideas about 
war and love. In this number of 
The Aryan Path we publish several 
articles which deal with the service 
which literature renders to the 
human race. Pandit Amarantha 
Jha's paper strikes the necessary 
warning note against the debase- 
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ment of literature by expressions of 
lust ; but it also reveals the power of 
great writers to benefit humanity — 
mellowing the mind and awakening 
the heart to deeper perception. 

In his own age Kalidasa, about 
whom Shrimati M. A. Kuckmini 
writes, tried to elevate the concepts 
of Love and of War ; he handled 
their interrelation in a special piece 
full of charm and mystical signif- 
icance, viz., Kiimarasambhava. 

Similarly Shakespeare, a thousand 
years later, once again endeavoured 
to raise the concept of War, a siil)- 
ject which Mr. IL J. Wadia discu.ss(’s 
so very interestingly. Much has 
been written about Shakespeare’s 
favourite theme of Lo\ e. The pari 
played by love in the lif<' of the 
individual, the microcosm, co‘ 
responds to that of peace and ordei 
in the life of humanity, the m.u 
rocosm. War between the individ 
iial’s head and his heart. 1 is brain 
and his blood, projects itself a, 
international catastrophes, envelop- 
ing the globe. Shakespearu tried to 
fulfil his mission of olevatnig the 
already degenerated concept of Love 
in many places and in tnany ways. 

Conditions today show the great 
worth of the ideals upheld in one 
particular sonnet which dc.serves to 
be better known among our youth, 
whose notions about love and lust, 
marriage and divorce are, to say the 
least, superficial, weak and debasing. 
We need not apologise to our 
readers for taking space to reproduce 
the sonnet here : — 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the reijiovcr to remove : 

0 no I it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and (:hi*ek^ 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
l.ove alters not with his brief hours and wwki. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

1 never writ, nor no nun jver loved. 


The task of great literature always 
is to help mankind to exorcise lust 
and wrath from its system, to teach 
it to war against both and to 
bring humanity back to feel and to 
express love : — 

Now learn ye lo love who loved never , — 
now ye who have loved love anew. ^ 


SHAKESPEARE’S SERMON ON WAR 

[Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor ol' the Bombay University, is a lover 
of Rnglish literature and a devotee of Shakes{)eare. I'his excellent essay brings to 
the fore some immortal aspects of a subject which at present is most topical. — E d.] 


In the troublous tiine.s through 
which tlie world is passing it cannot 
be out of place to turn for guidance 
fo the greatest of tlie English 
dramatists, who was also a great 
ji’act ical ])hilosoplier. Shakespeare’s 
philosophy is proof against many 
I'iiiiuces and changes, and it acquires 
' ui'W popiiLuity in war-time. He 
i*' iiot onlv a dramatist of unequalled 
povxer, l.uit also a poet of extra- 
ordinary l>eauty. and all that the 
siage c.in do is to lend wings to our 
halting imagination to rise to all the 
knowledge and t!ie charm of which 
he is so full. He had heard a lot 
in his time about “ the pomp and 
circumstance” ol war. He lived 
through a great war and knew’ the 
threat of invasion. Several of his 
plays are definitely wmr-plays, and 
war is in the background of others. 
Shakespeare is the most typically 
British of England’s classical poets, 
and in time of war there is bound to 
be a heightened sense of patriotism 


which is fed by a delight in w'hat he 
wTotc about his country’s greatness*: 

It is not, however, the outw’ard 
show so much as the practical 
philosophy underlying war that 
matters at present, d'here is first 
the picture of heroic war which 
Shakespeare drew in the historical 
play of Henry T, his soldier-king. 
Henry was one of his great heroes, 
with ;i few’ wild oats to answer for 
in early youtli, but in tlie end almost 
a perfect man. He was evidently 
Shakespeare’s ideal King, as is shown 
in the dialogue between tlie King 
and the soldiers before the battle of 
Agincourt. Around him the loyally 
of England, Scotland and Wales is 
organized. But his King, however 
exalted, is a man and not a fetish. 
“ Though I speak it to 5 '’oii,” Henry 
is made to say, 

I think, the king is but a man, as 1 
am ; the violet smells to him, as it dotli 
to me ; all his senses have but human 
conditions ; his ceremonies laid by, in 
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his nakedness he appears but a man ; 
and though his affections are higher 
mounted than ours, yet, when they 
stoop, they stoop with the like wing; 
therefore when he sees reason of fears, 
as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of 
the same relish as ours are. 

Shakespeare understood that it 
was by a noble comradeship between 
King and soldier, and through tlie 
King's hold upon the soldier's heart, 
that at Agincourt despair was turned 
into victory. It was old Falstaff 
who said to Justice Shallow when 
they were discoursing together on 
the qualities desirable in a soldier, 
“Care I for the limb, the thews, the 
stature, bulk and big assemblancc of 
a man ? Give me the spirit, Master 
Shallow. " When we hear these 
words coming from a drunken knight, 
Wte feel that this is the wisdom of a 
man who has a claim on our respect 
even w^hen he denies it to himself. 
Is it not the same spirit which 
accounts for the inexhaustible en- 
durance of Russia today ? 

War is described as “grim-vis- 
aged” ; and we have it in the same 
play of Henry V that 

In peace there's nothing so bcconu s a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our nars 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Bisgiiise fair nature with hard furrowed 
rage 

If one would have an account of 
the horrors of war, as they might be 
set out by a pacifist, he will find it 
in the moutli 01 the same monarch, 
for he was the most various of men, 


able to satisfy the needs and the 
tastes of all sorts of people. 

England's destiny and her inter- 
national renown were never absent 
from Shakespeare's mind. It was 
the country's greatness, and not the 
empire, that he harped upon. But 
with all his feeling for the glory of 
Henry V, the poet has clearly 
expressed his sense of the waste of 
lives in iniquitous wars, a grim 
phenomenon which repeats itself in 
every great war, as it does even now. 
In later years Shakespeare morally 
sickened of the romance of war, for 
tlie French wars were some of the 
worst tliat were ever waged. He 
must have experienced a sharp 
revulsion from an earlier strain of 
thought, when he wrote a wicked 
play like Trail ns and CreSsUda, per- 
liaps intended as a foil to the glowing 
picture drawn in Henry F, for it is 
a play in which we get heroes that 
cure us of hero-worship. It is a phi}' 
that might well have been written 
by a modern dramatist about the 
last Great War and the present one. 
It contains a passage that may lx* 
applicable even to Coalition Govern- 
ments which do not always adhere 
together : — 

O madness ol discourse, 

'Chat cause sets up with and against itself ? 
Bi-fold authority ! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without revolt. 

It is a play in which Shakespeare 
meant perhaps to score out the 
theory of heroic war, for war was 
not always a chivalrous struggle, but 
merely the art of crafty murder, or 
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at best ‘'murder in uniform." It 
was no longer to him an education 
in the virtues of valour and sacrifice, 
because cowards can creep safely 
out of the line of fire, and the best 
and noblest of men can be treach- 
erously slain. Jealous commanders 
might awake, not to the call of duty, 
but to the desire for revenge. This 
was his later philosophy ; and is it 
not all still true ? Have we not seen 
reason and wisdom pleading for 
peace and justice in our own time, 
and the plea borne down by lust 
and passion, red-hot for war and 
conquest ? The lightness of woman, 
however, is the major subject of this 
play, lightness transformed into the 
wickedness of Oessida. Fron^ her 
Shakespeare has .^^pared no touch to 
show the wanton’s cold heart and a 
ht ad steeped in malice. 'Hien it was 
a war for woman. Now it is war 
for dominion, or rather domination, 
V ised on the copiousness of hate 
sliot as if Iroin a serpent’s fang. 

If we apply oui minds closely to 
al! tha! Shakespeare wrote al)out 
war, we >vill find in his works a good 
treatment for the agony and the 
hopes of the times through which 
we are passing. He knew the mis- 
chief wrought by false rumours when 
he wrote in Ah'ng John . - 

let me have no subjort encinies. 

When adverse foreigners affright rny towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion I 

Whether it be peace or war, he 
fitught men to look calmly, even 
laughingly, at all that \v^\s passing 
around and to say : — 


Though Fortune's malice overthrow my 
state, 

My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

Just as Hamlet and Othello and 
l.ear had to work out a destiny which 
would give them a peaceful environ- 
ment, so have the people of all na- 
tions to seek and to find the heroic 
way of life. Shakespeare also enjoiiis 
a rational attitude to the possibility 
of injury which may result even in 
death : — 

Cowards die many times before their deaths. 
The valiant never ta.ste of death but oxy:e > 
Of all the wonders that I yet have hear&i^ 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear ; * 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Perhaps this is more easily said 
than done. It is a philosophy thit 
makes men bow to “Fate," "Kis- 
met, " or " Destiny. " Fearlessness 
is the essence of wisdom, but not all 
are cast, like Hector, in a tragi-heroic 
mould. One sentiment runs through- 
out Shakespeare's teaching, as if it 
were its life-blood, and it is express- 
ed in the great line, "There is 
nothing good or bad but thinking 
makes it so.’’ This may be true; 
but every man cannot be expected 
to be so philosopliically inclined. 
Yet it is only by a humanist approach 
to the problems of modern life that 
we can hope to see life grow better 
and brighter for the future. 

'Fhought manifests itself in various 
forms, and so does sorrow. There 
is enough of sorrow in the world at 
present. There always was enough, 
but there is even more of it now. 
Shakespeare knew what sorrow was 
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for he is the supreme humanist of 
literature. He knew its sacred truth. 
But his final words were, " What's 
gone and what's past should be past 
grief. " Very few of us have the 
philosophic mind to apply this truth 
in practice. It is our common expe- 
rience that we are overwhelmed with 
sorrow at our loss. Time heals many 
wounds, but there are wounds which 
never heal. They leav^e a void which 
the years cannot fill up. It is difficult 
to forget, though thinking about it 
will do no good. There is also the 
“ dry sorrow ” which drinks a man's 
blood. But the poet’s teaching is 
still true. A man must acquire con- 
trol over his thoughts and feelings. 
Hope springs eternal, and there is a 
hand that guides. After all there is 
unspeakable satisfaction in knowing 
that what was best was done. Then 
only, with courage in the mind and 
peace in the hejirt, we can sit back 
and leave the issue to the great 
Creator. How true it is to say, 

O that a man might know 

The end of thi.s day’*» business ere it lome ' 

But it sufficeth that the day ^^ill end. 

And then the end is kiiov/n. 


We do not know how Shakespeare 
spent the last days of his life. If 
he expressed disgust' with mankind 
in Timon of Athens, he did not let 
that be his last word. Even at the 
end his teaching was, The rarer 
action is in virtue than in venge- 
ance. " With great dignity he broke 
the wand of Prospero, and never 
wrote again. 

Deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book. 

This was his farewell to the world 
he had enriched beyond measure and 
for all time. 

Shakespeare, like Horace sixteen 
hundred years before him, prophesi- 
ed that his “powerful rhyme" 
would live longer than the marble 
and gilded monuments of kings and 
princes. It was not an ov^erstate- 
ment, for his work has survived even 
“the wreckful stage of battering 
days, " thuiigli more than three 
hundred years have passed since the 
hiimhle church 011 the banks of his 
gentle Avon received his bouts in 
their final rest. 

B. J. Wadia 


Jog on, jog on the foot-path way. 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
\ merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


— Shakespeare 



THE FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL NOVEL 
'TODAY AND TOMORROW 


[ Dr. E. Kohn-Bramstedt is already known to our readers. He is a sociol- 
ogist and a historian of literature and has written a number of books based on 
his studies with special application to German literature and German sociology. 
He is thus admirably qualified to write on the theme treated in this article. 
He holds that the task of sociology in literature is to secure sociological informa- 
tion tlirough an analysis of literature and at the same time to study literature 
by examining its social implications. — Ed. ! 


What will the social novel of the 
future, in the coming post-war 
period, be like } 'I'his is a question 
of importance to the artist as well 
as to the social philosopbicr, and to 
all people interested in adult educa- 
tion. The function of the social 
novel is formally speaking always 
tlie same : to make life articulate 
..nd visible, to make understandable 
tiirough a concrete picture what you 
and I and the neighbours’ children 
3 re thinking and doing, and w^hy 
they are thinking and doing it. 
Tlie novelist should analyse but, 
different from the psychologist, also 
^Anlthcslze”; that means, describe a 
small totality of life rounded in itself 
with a beginning and an end. Only 
the greatest art'st can draw a vast 
social panorama with real characters, 
real background and moral depth as 
Tolstoy did in his immortal War and 
Peace, where the convulsions of a 
war-ridden society are as truly 
depicted as are the weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies of the generals or the 
weird incomprehensibility of sudden 
death. 

The social novel stands half-way 


between psychological narrative and 
sociological tract, the former being 
interested in the behaviour and the 
peculiarities of a certain individual, 
the latter in those of a social type. 
The social novel undertakes to 
portray people as both types and 
individuals, and to combine the 
freshness of the concrete with the 
significance ot the typical. It wants 
to inform and to entertain at the 
same time. It may or may not have 
a message but it must in any case 
illustrate the impact of the milieu on 
the individual, the connections be- 
tween individual and group, the 
antagonism and the co-operation 
between various groups, generations, 
classes or nations. In other words, 
it brings social atmospheres and 
social attitudes to life. 

Take a few representative social 
novels from our time, not of the 
highest artistic calibre perhaps, but 
mature, full of lucid understanding 
and accurate in social detail. The 
first shows the well-regulated life in 
a comparatively stable society be- 
tween the two wars : a life typical of 
the male upper-class North American 
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who graduated twenty-five or thirty 
years ago at Harvard or Yale, went 
into business and contracted a 
rather, though not completely, 
successful marriage : H. M, Pnlham, 
Esq., by Marquand, 

The second describes the chaotic 
conditions in Germany in the twen- 
ties — unemployment, political in- 
trigue, the hopeless despair of the 
demobilised, the triumph of crushing 
circumstances over men’s effort to 
exist and to rise : Three Comrades by 
E. M. Remarque — a novel, incident- 
ally, illustrating the mental climate 
which later made the rise of Fascism 
in Germany possible. 

The third book is given to (he 
lives of the peasants under Fascism 
in Italy, the drabness of the existence 
of the cafoni, their superstition, their 
passivity towards a regime which 
they do not understand ; at the same 
time the bitter hopelessness of the 
few who dare to oppose Mussolini’s 
regime through underground chann- 
els is forcefully brought out. A book 
great as a social document, but also 
great through the deep .sympathy of 
the author for the thwarted man in 
the street, through a mixture of 
tragedy and hilarious iyin— Bread 
and Wine by Ignazio Silonc. 

If we turn our attention from the 
social novel of today to that of 
tomorrow, we must distinguish be- 
tween their function and their prob- 
lems As to the function of the 
socia'i novel, two serious competitors 
will have to ue reckoned with — the 
movies and the radio. For the tired 


citizen, who is more in search of 
entertainment than of instruction, 
both have one advantage over the 
novel; they offer him their dishes 
ready-made and assist the enquiring 
mind with cither optical impressions 
or with the easily conveyed logic of 
sound. The radio has proved the 
more dangerous rival of the two. 
Yet as a means of spreading literary 
culture it is still in an early stage. 
While it is easy to bring a short story 
to life over the ether, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to produce a sati.s- 
factory radio version of, let us say, 
War and Peace. The radio cannot 
do justice to its wealth of minute 
observation and is unable to repro- 
duce the whole fabric of social types 
and attitudes embodied in this book. 

On tlic other hand, it can be safely 
said that the war, at least in Britain, 
has increased the demand for mon 
serious reading matter. Men win 
five years ago argued hotly nver tlic 
Spanish Civil War, looking at it fnnu 
a purely political angle, now learn to 
see what this war was and meant 
from a social and human point of 
view by reading Hemingway’s mas- 
terly novel For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
Hemingway describes the actions, 
reactions and fates of a score of 
human beings on both sides with a 
deep detachment that, however, 
never lacks human sympathy. 

What subjects do we expect the 
future novelist to tackle ? In any 
case there will be no shortage of 
them, for life, however terrible and 
depressing its events may be, is 
always full of variety and interest for 
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the born artist. But I should think 
that the following focus-points will 
deserve preferential treatment : — 

(i) Man, beast and hero in war 
lime. Man facing danger unflin- 
chingly. A life-like portrait of the 
deeds of the pilot, of the men of the 
Merchant Navy and of the men and 
women in the street facing destruc- 
tion. Such a novel should show 
most graphically how the few saved 
the many ; but also how bravery 
could sometimes go hand in hand 
with antisocial behaviour in other 
fields. Man can be liuinan, but he 
cannot be superhuman for long. 
Only some years after the war will 
a true picture of the attitudes and 
the reactions of people in it be 
j)ossible. Then the pitfalls of either 
romantic glorification or j)acifist 
debunking should be av'oided. War, 
as Tolstoy has so clearly dernon- 
M^ated, is sometimes an unavoidable 
« vdl ; but whilst man has to bow 
I'ciore th<^ iron law of necessity, he 
can win hif> inner freedom by rising 
to the higher possibilities in him. 
lie can mature as well as degenerate 
in war, and he is actually doing both. 

(z) The transition from war to 
peace ; the problems of adjustment 
and maladjustment in the political, 
economic and psychological spheres. 
1 his transition after the last w^ar has 
been aptly described in the novels 
of Remarque, Robert Graves and 
others. Let us hope th^ this time 
the transition will be better planned 
and will work itself out more 
smoothly than twenty-five ytdxs ago , 
but there will be many social prob- 


lems as the result of the emerging of 
a Brave ( or otherwise ) New World. 

(3) The epic of the suppressed 
nations and their fight for liberation. 
Many pathetic stories will be told of 
events in Poland, in Holland and in 
France etc ; of ruthless persecutions, 
of torture and death, of unheard-of 
resistance and heroism, of inventive 
genius hatched by the grim necessity 
of underground struggle. The social 
novel of the future must give us a 
clear impression of the shades and 
shadows in the life of the suppressed, 
of famine and exploitation, of 
sabotage and inspiration, of despair 
and of unceasing courage. 

( 4 ) International co-operation. 
Tliis war was started by the madness 
of perverted nationalism. Our aim 
must be to replace the sinister fire 
of nationalism by the broader light 
of an international order and co- 
operation. At present there exists 
an international of foreign slave 
labourers in Germany, and, very 
different from it, tlic friendly inter- 
national of tlie United Nations. To- 
day in London Englishmen fraternise 
with Americans, and both mix with 
the exiled Poles, the Free French 
and many others. This collaboration 
in the common cause should widen 
our horizon and keep away any 
narrow nationalism. The observant 
mind of the novelist is, for instance, 
attracted by the intermarrying of 
Polish soldiers and Scottish girls. 
To him social and national mixing 
opens new vistas and problems. 

( 5 ) The relationship betw^cen the 
sexes. This is an eternal subject for 
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realistic prose and idealistic poetry 
alike. Yet it has received a new 
significance through the changed 
sociological function of women in our 
society. As in the last war, the 
prestige of women in the democratic 
countries is giowing. Women share 
the many burdens of this war equally 
with men ; they suffer from raids and 
other enemy action ; they serve in 
the armed forces ; they fill many and 
often important posts now vacated 
by men ; in the occupied countries 
they pay with their lives for their 
will to resistance, as do the men. 
War with its brutality but also wdth 
its heroism makes for equality 
between the sexes. For many reasons 
women are never more indispensable 
from an economic, political and 
human point of view than in war 
time. 

But apart from this new balance 
between the sexes, war has even a 
more far-reaching influence on their 
relationship. As it changes many 
accustomed a.spccts, so it both 
loosens and deepens the love ties 
between man and woman. The 
vicissitudes of war remove many 
love and marriage partners from 
their peace-time surroundings. The 
man is called up or evacuated and 
so may be the woman ; new ties are 
formed and old ones gradually fade 
out. It is a significant sociological 
fact that, for instance, the divorce 
cases before the London Divorce 
Cou'-t increased from 2650 in the 
autumn term ot to nearly 3,000 
in the autumn term 1942. The 
middle-aged suddenly rediscover the 


fascination of new love and forget 
husbands, wives, children. 

On the other side, the uncertainty 
of life, the omnipresence of danger, 
have deepened many ties. The 
tenderness and the profundity of 
genuine love become all the more 
radiant against the background of 
destruction and the fleetingness 
of our existence. All this should 
make a fascinating theme for a 
competent social novelist. His work 
will portray the variety of types and 
fates, the beings led astray by pass- 
ions and those mastering them, the 
whole symphony of higher and lower 
tones, of heart-rending suffering 
and of quiet sacrifice, of intrigue and 
of pathos, of resolute devotion to 
duty and of unbridled longing for a 
day's wild pleasures. It needs sen- 
sitive ears and high skill to make 
the symphony audible to others. 

(6) I'liis leads us to our Ium 
point : the role of faith and religion 
today and in the future. Tlic inserni 
ity of life has produced the snalcli- 
pleasurc-whilc-you-niay attitude, but 
it has also brought about a deeper 
religious feeling in many. It would 
be too much to speak of a religious 
revival but it is a fact that today 
there arc more people wlio wonder 
about the meaning of life and of 
death than before the war. Some 
return to the belief in the essential 
Christian doctrines, trusting that 
they can thus find a path to a higher 
and purer life. Others prov^e through 
their actions that they liav(^ acquired 
a new kind of stoicism as an attitude 
of accepting what fate has in store, 
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not with indifference, but with 
equanimity. ^ 

This will be another task for the 
novelist, to illustrate how suffering 
and tragedy have developed some of 
us ; how, perhaps for the first time, 
we have experienced what com- 
radeship is and what sacrifice means. 
An attempt at international recon- 
struction without a deeper belief in 
eternal values will not lead very far. 
Tlie doctrine of the Rights of Man is 
no longer a piece of academic tradi- 
tion, but an essential prerequisite 
for any sound social life. A good 
social novel has not only to describe 
.social conditions and social changes, 
and to observe the medley of egotism 
and altruism which determines the 
human drama. It should also depict 
what is going on inside a human 
being when lie fights because he 
believes. 

from a purely artistic point of 
view an effective novel need not 
convey a message ; Galsworthy’s epic 
of the Forsytes has none and Bal- 
zac’s i! isurpassed social portraits 
are without any ; others, like Sinclair 
Lewis’s books with their live-wire 
American types, imply the message 
more than express it. Vet there are 
numerous social novels with a mess- 
age, from Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the Dane’s 
Martin Andersen Nexo’s, great pro- 
letarian novel PelU, the Conqueror. 
Perhaps it is less the job of the 
social novelist to preach than to 
illustrate, less to philosophise than 
to circumscribe vital questions by 
the concrete stories of people of flesh 
and blood. The moral of a story 
must not be elaborate and didactic, 
but must be impressive and speak 
for itself. 

The many tragic and heroic epi- 
sodes happening today indicate 
better than general reflections the 
meaning of liberty and of slavery', the 
perversion of nationalism and the 
service of true socialism. There will 
be plenty of material for the social 
novelist of the future. He will find 
it in the events of our time : round 
the next corner, in a French village, 
in the mass slaughter in Russia, in 
the thirst for freedom which is alive 
everywhere, in Poland as well as in 
India, in Norway as well as in 
Greece. The stones are there, ready 
for th.e master-builder to create a 
powerful structure portraying the 
drama and the tension of life in the 
present, and the painful birth of 
what we hope will be a better and 
justcr world. 


E. K. BR.AMSTEDT 



WHERE KALIDASA EXCELS 

r 

“SAKUNTALA^^-A PLAY OF NATURE 

[ Shrimati M. A. Ruckmini is an advocate of the Madras High Court. 
She writes to u.s — ** I have ventured to argue in support of a comparatively new 


approach to a correct understanding 
Sahmtala. — Ed.] 

In spite of the voluminous ( by no 
means luminous in many instances ) 
mass of expository and critical liter- 
ature that has sprung up round the 
works of Kalidasa, they continue to 
occupy the focus of attention and to 
inspire evaluatory reflections. The 
ambition of every poet, according to 
the Sanskritic classics on Literary 
Criticism, should be to write a true 
Drama ( N atakantam-kaviivam ) ; and 
the implication undoubtedly is that 
one cannot be a dramatist at one’s 
will and pleasure. A great dramatist 
is born, not made. By universal 
consensus of judgment Kalidasa was 
a great dramatist, and he excels 
everything else in that line in his 
Sakuntala which has been acclaimed 
a striking work of art by scholars 
Oriental and Occidental. I shall 
indicate in this contribution a 
comparatively new approach to a 
study of Sakuntala which can be 
viewed as a typical play of Nature. 

The greatest testimony to Kali- 
dasa’s excellence as a dramatist is 
his Abhijnyana Sakuntalam. It is 
believed to be his }nagnum opus 
(Kalidasasya-sarvasvam). The fresh- 
ness and the vigour of his creative 
fancy, the exuberance of his imagina- 
tion, the richness of his poetic 


of the real dramatic significance of 

genius, his profound insight into the 
working of the human heart, his 
uncanny appreciation of the tender 
emotions, and above all the gift of 
dramatisation which makes his 
characters throb throughout with 
dynamic life, have easily enabled him 
to convert a cut-and-dry historical 
episode of the Mahabharata, depict- 
ing the love between Sakuntala and 
Dushyanta, the separation of the 
lovers for a time and their reunion 
after a long lapse, into a living 
drama of conflict of emotions, vvi^a 
the different personalities fulfilling 
their destinies according to v divinely 
ordained plan and programme. Thi 
skeleton of the epic is transformed 
into a living model, and the charac- 
ters are presented in such vigour 
and freshness as easily command 
and elicit the sympathy and the 
fellow-feeling of the audience. 

A beginning can be made any- 
where. The heroine, Sakuntala, 
belongs to the rare type of woman- 
hood known as the Padmini type, 
i.e., a type that reveals a happy and 
harmonious combination of physical 
charms with intellectual, moral and 
spiritual attainments. Sakuntala is 
not a modern ^'inema-star or a 
coquette. Nor is Dushyanta a 
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modern dandy ! The feelings of the 
hero and th^ heroine should be 
expressed as delicately as possible. 
So the poet has introduced two 
female characters who act as con- 
stant companions of the heroine, 
who make fun, interpret symbolism, 
convey messages and supply always 
the missing link in the progress of 
love. In a similar capacity more or 
less appears Vidushaka in reference 
to the hero. Most modern match- 
making is based on the striking of 
profitable and calculated bargains. 
The Padmini type of heroine shuns 
all bargains. She loves ju.st because 
love is the best form of self-expression 
under the circumstances of life and 
as the unfolding of a dedicated life. 
So. deliberately, but discreetly and 
‘Skilfully, the poet omits reference to 
tlie bargain that Sakuntala would 
agree to marry the king only on 
* Tiidition that her son be made the 
neir-apparejit. Such a commercial- 
minded bargain would have been 
aheii to the dignity and the 
nagny'umiiy of the Padmini heroine. 

It is again to arouse the natural 
reaction in the minds of the audience 
that the poet manages Sakun tala’s 
return to Dnsh^antaat a lime when 
she is enceinte. TJic audience must 
be all sympathy for the heroine in 
these circumstances. 

I he crucial and central incident in 
the development of the plot is tlie 
strange and mysterious behaviour 
uf the King who has forgotten all 
about his Gandharva marriage with 
Sakuntala, whom he fails to recog- 
nise and flatly repudiates. In the 


bland epic narration Dushyanta 
must appear as a downright hypo- 
crite, fit only to be delivered up to 
the criminal law of the land ! The 
poet, however, saves the entire 
situation in an extraordinarily clever 
manner by making use of the super- 
natural or the preternatural, in 
which the average Indian mind has 
deep-rooted faith. The curse of the 
irate sage Durvasa, the loss of the 
marriage-ring in a tank, and the 
consequent forgetfulness of the King 
of the sacred alliance contracted by 
him with a confiding and devoted 
heroine, are pressed into service to 
make the conduct of the King 
natural and almost inevitable in the 
circumstances and context. 

The lasting emotional impression 
left in the minds of the audience 
after the completion of the drama is 
technically known as Rasa ( i.e,, the 
sum-total of emotional reaction ). 
The Sthayee-bhava or the permanent 
emotional reaction-pattern is like the 
“ocean melting all salt into water 
which, not being interrupted by any 
contrary feeling, pervades and sur- 
charges tlje whole play with its 
influence. 

In Sahniiala the predominant 
emotional make-up is the Sringara- 
Rasa. It is at the same time Ujjva- 
I it a, made to blaze with life and 
splendour. In the service of this 
basic emotion others co-operatively 
commingle to enhance the general 
dramatic tone. I'lie King's wonder 
at the deer he was hunting having 
dragged him an unconscionably long 
distance contains an element of good- 
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humoured self-reproach. The King 
sees himself as others would see him ! 
The celebrated stanza — Grivabhanga- 
bhiramam — in the sragdhara metre 
is resonantly onomatopoctic and 
immediately suggests the flash-like 
darting of the deer hither and 
thither. The natural feeling of fear 
is there (Bhaya). The general 
background furnished by the abode 
of the ascetics and saints to whom 
all sex is taboo, Dushyanta’s own 
Dharmic nature, and the nurture 
and up-bringing of Sakuntala by a 
saint-guardian within the walls of a 
hermitage, all go to keep up the 
Santi-Rasa and prepare the way in a 
subtle and unconscious manner for 
the development of the plot. 

Bhartrihari has depicted an acute 
analysis of the tendencies of different 
persons. The mental tendencies and 
inclinations differ from person to 
person. Some are indifferent to the 
world and are engaged in devotional 
contemplation of the Supreme Being. 
Some spend their days in pursuits 
moral, political etc. Some specialize 
in the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
the senses. It is one thing to note 
the different emotions in different 
persons or groups of persons, but it 
is totally a different and withal a 
more difficult thing to portray a con- 
flict of these diverse emotions in one 
and the same person. The conflicting 
emotions and impulses, the conflict 
of duties, the conflict between reason 
and passion, are all portrayed by 
Kalidasa with remarkable insight 
into the mental mechanism of man- 
kind. Dushyanta's mental quandary 


is strikingly expressed in Act 2. His 
duty to the hermits drags him one 
way. His duty to his parents drags 
him another. The King's mind is 
compared to a current obstructed by 
a hillock and the conflict is thus 
embodied in a simile so singular and 
suggestive that Kalidasa's aptitude 
for similes is seen to be by no means 
exaggerated or overrated. (2. 17. 

Kriiyayoh . . .Srotovaho-yaiha.'* ) 
The King's natural hesitancy be- 
fore he embarks on his love-venture 
in a place of hermits, and in an 
atmosphere saturated with saintli- 
ness and the spiritual prowess of 
ascetics who can even consume one 
to ashes by a mere glance, finds 
embellished expression at the hands 
of the poet. The confession of faith 
of an indomitable and inveterate 
lover is put into the mouth of the 
hero. “I am aware of the potency 
of penance. It is also known to me 
that the maiden is in aTiother’s 
power. Yet, I am not able to wean 
this heart from her." ( Janc-tapaso- 
veeryam. . .nivartayiium.) There is 
no Blitzkrieg, no taking by storm in 
the progress of genuine love. Surely 
the King, notwithstanding his royal 
position and power, could not carry 
away his bride as Lochinvar is 
reported to have done ! 

The same naturalness and freedom 
from artificiality are seen in the 
dawn of love in the heart of the 
heroine. Of course, Sakuntala must 
have come into contact with many 
men, good, bad and indifferent, 
even in the seclusion of her Asrama, 
but till the time iier eyes caught 
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sight of Dushyanta she must have 
been absolutely indifferent to the 
opposite sex. When love begins 
germinating she is surprised with 
lierself. She exclaims — How is it 
indeed that on seeing this person, I 
have become susceptible of an emo- 
tion which is inconsistent with a pen- 
ance-grove ? ** ( Tapovana-virodhino- 
vikarasya , ) Kalidasa has portrayed 
the typical Indian Ideal of Woman- 
liood in love in all its simplicity, its 
unself-conscious glory, modesty and 
bashfulness. The poet makes Ana- 
sooya question the King regarding 
his ancestry, his status, etc. Sakun- 
tala is a passive but an intensely 
interested party. Addressing her 
palpitating heart she says, “ Be not 
impatient. Anasooya gives expres- 
sion to what lies hidden in you.’* 
The onset of love disturbs deeply the 
mental and emotional equilibrium of 
I'oth the hero and the heroine, and 
ihis reciprocity of reaction is the 
I iiaractc'i’istic of the Dhirodatta hero 
and the Padmini heroine, i, r., 
magnanimity, fortitude, bashful re- 
straint ct hoc genus omne. The 
different P>havas ably co-operate to 
portray the first reaction of love 
when members of the opposite sex 
are brought into contact by Destiny, 
as it were. The two types Sihayi 
and Vyabhichari bhavas find striking 
illustration in the play. 

The progress of the stealthy, in- 
sistent, subtle love which consumes 
the hero and enslaves all his faculties 
is sketched by Kalidasa with the 
finest of touches. The first stage is 
Ahhilasha, the dawn of desire. The 


1^9 

King’s address to the Bee is typical. 
While a hundred considerations and 
inhibitions, social, moral etc. prevent 
the King from approaching his 
beloved, the Bee hovers persistently 
and kisses the lips of Sakuntala. 
No wonder the love-intoxicated King 
envies the Bee ! The stanza “ Chala- 
pangam , . .tvani-khalii-krilee* ( 1.21), 
embodying the figure of speech 
known as ** Vyalirekalankara” and 
patterned into the “ Sikharini ** 
metre has been admired as an 
astonishing work of art describing 
nature at its best in a sweet musical 
metrical cadence. The contrast be- 
tween the Bee and the King is 
pathetic and poignant. The King 
would readily surrender his crown to 
get transformed into the Bee if by 
the wave of a magic wand the meta- 
morphosis could be accomplished ! 
The jealousy here indicated is an 
excellent illustration of “ Dhvanx** 

The intermediate stages may be 
easily imagined. When the lovers 
come face to face tlieir attachment 
deepens. The lover does not fail to 
note even the slightest gesture or 
movement made by his beloved. 
Such gestures are more eloquent than 
the loudest avowals and protestations 
of love, l^y making use of the figure 
of speech known as the “ Anumana- 
alankara,'* the poet describes with 
penetrating insight into the psychol- 
ogy of the love-smitten heart how 
the King interprets the different 
gestures of Sakuntala. 

That a certain amount of vehement 
declaration is inevitable during the 
progress of love, even when the lovers 
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are rational and highly intellectual, 
is an aspect of nature delineated 
in pleasing colours by Kalidasa. 
Consider for instance the King's 
vehement declaration that he, al- 
ready rendered lifeless by the arrows 
of Cupid, is again killed by Sakunla- 
la’s jealousy-ridden suggestion that 
a King revelling in his harem would 
not be a devoted lover ! Sketching 
the further development of love the 
poet has brilliantly portrayed the 
U ntnada-avaslha (intoxication-stage) 
and Vipralambha (separation) con- 
texts. The plot is thus skilfully 
interwoven till the Garbhasandhi 
(central core or fruition) in the 
Fourth Act. The successful union 
of the lovers is marred by the curse 
of the saint. The curse eventually 
vanishes and the lovers are reunited 
in undying felicity after having 
passed through the fiery ordeal of 
countless vicissitudes. In another 
attractive simile, the forte of Kalida- 
sa, the reunion of the hero and the 
heroine is compared to the union of 
Rohini and the Moon after an eclipse 
( Smrilibhutnamohatamaso . . . rohini- 
yogam). 

Certain conclusions may now be 
brought together. Kalidasa has in- 
timately linked animate and inan- 
imate Nature. He is not a nature- 
poet in the Wordsworthian sense, 
perhaps. Inanimate nature reacts 
on man, and man in turn sometimes 
shapes and at other times submits to 
such Nature. The whole creation is 
instinct with life. When Sakuntala 
leaves the Asrama even the trees 
seem to shed tears! There is no 
need to accept Tagore interpreta- 
tion of Sakuntala os an attempt to 
etherealise love, iiftiiig it above mun- 
dane transac lions. Sakuntala and 
Dushyanta are typical represent- 


atives of two human hearts in love, 
which is perfectly natural, completely 
mundane, quite in consonance with 
the environment. 

Kalidasa was neither an anchorite 
nor a moralist. He was a careful 
student of nature animate and inan- 
imate. He had an uncanny insight 
into human psychology. He was a hu- 
morist. (See the Fishermen's scene.) 
He saw with perfect vision the diff- 
erent aspects of human nature. To 
my mind Kalidasa stands supreme as 
an artist who has taken every poetic 
element, character, Rasa, sentimen- 
tal and stylish embellishment, and 
merged them all in a grand hannony 
and a sublime totality (Auchitya). 
Sense-perception and the admiration 
of beauty arc not taboo to Kalidasa. 
Kalidasa excelled as a Nature-poet 
par excellence. Whether he was 
describing a plant or a creeper, the 
bee or the buffalo, the calm of the 
Asrama or the excitement of the 
hunt, above all the mysterious 
emotion of love bctw'cen tlie sexe*-. 
he held as it were a mirror to Nature 
In Kalidasa we see a faithful replica 
of nature. His works au; mode! 
microcosms of artistic perfection. In 
them the macrocosm lias found 
faithful reproduction. Nowhere is 
this better illustrated than in 
Sakuntala. There is no need to 
import metaphysics or moral ism into 
Sakuntala. The characters are hu- 
man, all too human. They move on 
the stage with the dignity and the 
inevitability of all human emotions 
and transactions. In the hands of 
the creative artist Kalidasa, nature 
animate and inanimate has found 
the fulle.st, the most faithful and the 
fairest handling which elevates his 
art at once to the objective plane of 
universality, containing an eternal 
appeal. 

* Id. A. Kuckmini 
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Parasar\s father had been a prom- 
inent person in the circle of devo- 
tees at Kanchi. After some years in 
Kanchi he had moved to Sriraiiga. 
Parasar was born some years after 
the shifting to Sriranga. The father 
si)cnt most of his time in attending 
on the Acharya, and all matters in 
tlie house, from getting the worship 
of (iod conducted to looking after 
the education of the son, became 
1 he motlier’s responsibility. Growing 
under tlie care of Ins mother. Para- 
var made good progress for his years 
in his studies, and by ;ipproarhing 
d)ic teachers of the time acquired 
niu’h learning. Losing his fallier 
young, he soon, by scholarship and 
a])ility, made a name equal to his 
father’^ or higher. 

Scholarship and learning apart, 
Parasar, by tlic guidance of liis 
mother in the details of daily life, 
learnt a hundred things wliich make 
a better thing of the life of man. 
On every possible occasion in that 
daily life, his mother would be slress- 
the need for faith in God. 
^^'hen all is said and done, there is 
nothing greater to be taught or 
learnt. \et men generally arc not 
sufficiently aware of this fact. One 
in a hundred speaks of i^. One in 
how many really feels it ? 


If the son said that he had] not 
been able to bring enough flowers 
for the worship of (iod, his mother 
would say, How many flowers does 
God require ? Does He require any at 
all ? If you have many flowers, offer 
many; if you liave few, offer a few. 
If j’ou have no flowers, offer a leaf.'’ 
If .someone said that lie was not 
able to go to the temple and that it 
was a pity, slie would say, Keep 
that ])ain in the heart, and when 
you fail to go to God, (iod will come 
to you.” Her attention to the 
guests that came to the house was 
sometliiiig to watch and to admire ; 
and if worsliiji was being conducted 
tlie sincerity which she put into the 
little acts with which she helped in 
the worship looked out in every 
movement. 

While still young, therefore, Para- 
sar became a devotee as well as a 
seliolar. He then went to the 
Acharya himself for the finishing 
touches to his education. When, in 
talking of the texts and comm- 
entaries in the couivse of the lessons, 
the Acharya made .some statement. 
Parasar would say, “Yes, that is how 
my mother explained the passage.” 
When a thing like this was repeated 
several times tlie Acharya felt a little 
surprised. When some days later 
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Parasar’s mother attended a gather- 
ing at which the Acharya spoke and 
she bent dowTi in reverence, he said 
to her, Your son is remarkably 
able, my mother. There is very 
little for me to teach him. He 
seems, indeed, to have learnt a great 
deal from you." 

She answered ; “1 have taught 
him to walk humbly in the presence 
of the elders ; the rest he has from 
his father and from you and the 
other teachers." 

The Acharya said, “ When I Nvas 
explaining a verse of the Gita to him, 
he said that he had heard the 
explanation from you previously. 
How does it happen that you know 
the Gita so w^ell ? " 

The lady replied, “ My father was 
very learned in sacred lore. As a 
little girl I used to sit near him when 
he taught his pupils. What I heard 
then has remained in my mind." 
And this was true. The lady did 
not know how to read and write. 
But what did this matter } Kea<ling 
is a means fur having access to 
knowledge. It is not it. self knowl- 
edge. One man may read and not 
learn so much as anotlior may by 
moving amongst the Icarnerl and 
hearing them talk. 

Parasar s ?notlier trained lii.s mind 
by talking to him frequently of the 
incidents of his father’s life. When 
the father left Kanchi to go to 
Sriranga, he had givcii up all the 
weaUh that he had earned there and 
startexl emptv-handed. The lady at 
first felt sad at having to leave 
everything, but she got over the 


feeling easily. At the moment of 
leaving the house, however, she said 
to herself that she ought to have a 
small vessel with her in case her 
husband wished to drink some water 
on the way. It would be useful 
even after they reached Sriranga. 
So she took a silver cup with her. 
On the way they had to pass some 
forest country and were by them- 
selves. The husband in front and 
the lady behind, they had proceeded 
some distance, when the lady said 
that she felt afraid. 

The husband asked, “ W’hat have 
you and I to fear? Be at peace.” 

When they had walked a little 
farther the lady again expressed fear. 

The husband stopped and looked 
at her. “ Have you brouglit any- 
thing from Kanclii ? 1 told yon t(» 

leave everything behind," he .said. 

The lady said that she had brongl; 
a silver cup, thinking it migiil br {,\ 
use to him. 

Her husband said ; “ The th d wli- 
gave in Kanchi, will He not give in 
Sriranga ? I did not imagiiu! tiial 
you would forget this. Now. throw 
away the cup." 

The lady spoke no word in reply 
but took out the cup and threw it 
away. When they had gone some 
distance, the forest became deeper. 
“ Are yon afraid now ? " asked the 
husband. 

The lady an.swored, " No. " 

“ To possess is to be afraid, ' he 
said. “ Cast off property ; you cast 
off fear." 

And so they c^»me cnipiy-haiidcd 
to Sriranga, and God who gave 
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prosperity in Kanchi gave it again in 
Sriranga. Men honoured her hus- 
band and he was able to serve the 
servants of God in the new place in 
the same way as in the old one. The 
son heard this story from liis mother 
iwer so many times. He loved to 
hear about his father and was never 
tired even if the same story was 
repeated. Listening to his mother 
and learning from his teachers and 
l)rooding over the courage and the 
faith of his dead father, Parasar 
developed a faith in God and a 
juactice of His presence that in any 
other person miglit have been tlie 
reward of a very long life. 

'thus, as a young man of twenty- 
four, Parasar liad won a high place 
among the devotees in the tem])le of 
Rangaiiatha. In his liouse there 
were frequent (:e]e])rations of special 
worship ill whicii numbers of people 
■'(loh part, li was usual for such 
pes)ple to shau* ilie consecrated food. 

1 () help his mother on these occasions, 
i"aia.sar ! ad in lii.s house a Hrahmin 
•scrvani. This man was also useful 
in the perfoimance of worship, 
i^irasar would himself conduct the 
worsliip in his house on most days, 
but on the fe\' days wlicn he was 
engaged in something else, he would 
ask this servant to perform it. 

When Parasar performed the 
worship he would sometimes spend 
hours together, and sonic days a 
very short time, at the shrine. The 
Brahmin servant's worship always 
occupied a certain length of lime. 
It consisted of a certain amount jf 
repetition of the texts in praise of 


God, certain performances and ser- 
vice to the images, certain offerings, 
all according to a scheme prescribed 
by the elders. In this scheme, also, 
there was some provision for omiss- 
ions and additions, so that when a 
man was in a hurry, he could finisli 
the w'orship .somewhat more quickly 
than usual. When the servant con- 
ducted the worship on some days. 
Parasar would say to him : ** Is 
worship over so soon ? " This always 
hurt the man. 

‘'Why does he ask me such a 
question " he would say to himself. 
The third or the fourth time when 
he was asked this question by his 
master, this Brahmin thought with- 
in himself : “ This gentleman some- 
times finishes worship in less than a 
quarter of an hour ; yet when 1 
spend three quarters of an hour on 
if lie tells me I liave finished soon." 

\'ery often when Parasar came 
home late his mother would come 
and ask, “Why are you so late, 
delaying the meal of all the devo- 
tees ? " 

“Is worsliip over ?” Parasar would 
a.sk. 

“ Xo, " his mother would say. 
“The Brahmin is busy in the 
kitchen. If he should conduct the 
worship, the meal would be further 
delayed." 

Parasar would say: “Very well, 
mother, I shall conduct the worship 
myself. Spread the leaves for din- 
ner." He would then go and finish 
the worship very quickly, so that 
the guests could begin to take their 
meal without delay. 
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“ What kind of worship is this ? " 
the Brahmin would ask himself, and 
when his master told him that he 
had finished worship too soon, he 
would say to himself, “ Is the wor- 
ship I conducted shorter than the 
one my master conducted yesterday ? 
Why does he find fault with me ? ” 
In this way he developed some 
dissatisfaction with his master’s 
treatment of him. 

While things stood thus, there was 
a festival of some importance in the 
house. Preparing for the unusually 
large party that would sit down for 
dinner, Parasar told the Brahmin to 
conduct the worship himself. As 
the -devotees who had gatlicred all 
sat outside, the servant sat near 
the shrine, and, repeating the sacred 
texts in a resounding voice, he con- 
ducted the worship fairly elaborately. 
When he finished and came out, 
however, liis master said: “ ^'ou re- 
peated too few of the Tamil prayers.'' 

This obserN’ation, made in the 
presence of all the guests, hurt the 
poor servant a great deal. Unable 
to contain his vexation, he walked 
in and said to Parasar’s mother : 

Madam, my master treats me with 
insufficient courtesy. In the pres- 
ence of so many people he tells me 
that I finished worship .soon, that I 
omitted the texts of praise or the 
Tamil texts or other texts. I have 
to bend my head in shame." 

The lady said: '' U is possible 
tha. you do omit some text of prai.se 
or other text which is essential. 
That may be why he says so. Do 
you omit such texts ? " 


The servant answered, “Well, 
madam, I may omit some texts, but 
I repeat at least the other texts. 
But my master sometimes finishes 
worship without repeating a single 
text. Is the worship I conduct more 
incomplete than that ? " 

The lady said, “ Do not worry 
about it too much. He is young, 
you .see. Even if he is careless and 
says a w^ord or two you should not 
take it too much to heart." That 
evening she called her son and said : 
“ Son, if you tell our Brahmin in thr 
presence of so many people tliat he 
omitted this text and that text in 
conducting worship, it makes him 
look small and he feels unhappy. " 

“ Ves, mother," said Parasar. 
“ But it did not strike me that he 
would take it in that way. Ouiie 
so. W'hy shoiikh I make him feel 
small I shall not say such liiin .s 
to him hereafter. " The Ih'ahiuiii 
servant who wnis inside t^;e lioiise 
could hear this and w.is gieall/ 
pleased. 

Some time after this there was a 
.series of dinners in tlie h.ou.se on 
account of tlie services for the 
Dasara. One day Parasar performed 
the worship and finished it in perhaps 
ten minutes. Tlie next day lie asked 
the servant to perform tlie worship. 
That man really took longer. But 
when the worship was over, Parasar, 
forgetting the promise lie had made 
to his mother, told the man that he 
had finished the worship too soon. 
The Brahmin went inside and said 
to the lady, “Jt has begun again, 
madam. The master finished w^or- 
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ship so quickly yesterday. I took 
much longer today. Yet, he says 
it was incomplete. 

“ I shall tell him again not to hurt 
you, ” said the lady, but thought 
within herself that in the man's own 
interest she ought to help him to 
understand the difference between 
Ills attitude and her son’s attitude 
in worshipping God. So that day, 
as the small gathering that was 
present sat down to dinner and her 
son sat at one end. she placed a leaf 
next to her son’s and asked the 
servant to sit down also and take his 
food. “ The company is not large 
and r can serve. " This was notliing 
strange or unusual. So tlie .servant 
sat next to tlie master. 'Hie lady 
served ghee, h'inishing all tlu' ivst 
of liie company and arriving at her 
son’s leaf, she said that the ghee she 
had brought was exhausted. “ \ ou 
di i not tak<* 0111 sufheient ghee,” 

: 10 said to the servant, and went in. 
( -aning out a moment later she 
serwd \h v son and the servant. The 
sorvaiit noti::ed that she .served more 
Irctjy to her son tlian to himself. 
Ihe lady seemed to be aware of it 
also and said : “ It is too much ” and 
went in. The st rvant said to him- 
self; “She loves her son and is 
partial and has served him more ghee 
than to me. This is (piite natural. 
If it were my mother, slic would 
have served more to me. ” After 
tliis the company began eating. 

Ihe servant took the usuin little 
morsels of ghee and rice intended lor 
the divinities presiding over th<^ 
vital powers of the body. Thr few 


grains which he put into his mouth 
repeating the first text seemed to 
him terribly bitter. He wanted to 
spit them out, but could not think 
of doing it. He wondered what had 
been served as ghee and looked down 
the line of people dining. All of 
them were going on with their meal. 
His master, silting beside him had 
finished the five little morsels for the 
five divinities and had mixed the 
rice witli something else and had 
taken it in hi.s hand for eating. The 
servant wondered what had happen- 
ed to himself. 

To make sure that his rice did 
taste hitter, he took another four 
grains and put tliem into his mouth, 
'i'here was no q\iestion : tlie food was 
bitter. What ! Was it bitter to 
himself arid not to ihe others ? He 
remembered that, on the shelf inside, 
tlie \'e.ssel of ghee was placed just 
beside the \'essel of margosa oil. 
“ Did the old lady by any chance 
serve the margo.sa oil 10 me, mis- 
taking it for ghee ? ” But then, she 
had served the same stuff to her son 
and he was eating his meal like any 
one else. He did not seem to feel 
that the food was bitter. So the 
servant wanted to ask the lady what 
Jiad been served. By that time, she 
came out with some other dish. The 
servant said to her : “ Madam, what 
you served the .second time to me 
and the master, was it ghee or some- 
thing else ? 

She answered that it was ghee. 

He said, “ This tastes bitter. 
Margosa oil was placed along with 
ghee on the shelf. Could you,, by 
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any chance, have brought that and 
served it ? 

“ Really ? asked the lady. “ How 
absurd that would be ! I shall see. 
She went in and brought a vessel 
and said: ‘'Yes, you are right. I 
served the inargosa oil instead of 
the ghee. ” She then turned to her 
son and asked : “ Son, 1 .served this 
same stuff to you. Is it not bitter ? 

Parasar tasted the morsel he had 
just put into his mouth and an.^wer- 
ed, “ Yes, mother, it is bitter. What 
happened? Did you serve some- 
thing else ? ” Saying this, he put the 
rest of the food to one side. The 
lady blamed herself greatly for her 
carelessness and brought some fresh 
rice and ghee for both her .son and 
the servant, and served it to them. 
While doing this, she said to her 
son: “Shouldn’t you know that 
margosa oil is served to you without 
being asked ? How could you eat 
four morsels of that bitter food 
without knowing the taste ? ” 

The son said, ‘ I know tlie taste 
of margosa oil as well as any one 
else ; but 1 was then absent-minded.” 

“ What were you thinking of,” 
asked his motlier, “ that you were 
unable to taste the margosa oil ? ” 

Parasar answered, “ In worship 
today, this gentleman” — referring to 
the Brahmin servant — ^“repeated the 
text about the universal soul which 
plays in a spot as Tuall as the tip 
of the blade of the Neevara grass. 
I was thinking about those words.” 

“A fine thing to think about,” 
said the mother, and went in. 


[April 

Parasar proceeded, “God really 
must be wonderful, but equally 
wonderful is the language employed 
by the Veda in describing him. In 
a space tlic size of the tip of a blade 
of this grass, can the great universal 
All-Soul play in freedom. This blade 
can sway in the wind and when it 
sways, God sways too ; and swaying 
when the blade of grass sways in the 
wind, God holds wuthin himself the 
(iods of creation and destruction and 
existence and all the multitudinous 
host of divinities in the universe. 
How iinpos.sibly w'onderful : What 
can tliat existence be wdiich should 
diller so greatly from this which we 
call ours ? Wondering what it could 
be, I was unable to notice the taste 
of this thing which you served me.” 
Talking of this text, tlie c()inj)any 
finished tlte dinner. 

When it w’as over, Parasar’s ino' her 
called the Ihahmin servant and said, 
“ Friend, do you now und *rsiand the 
difference between your way of 
worship and your mastei’s way / ” 

Kven before she put this (juestioii, 
the servant liad understood that she 
liad served the rmirgosa oil to her 
.son and to him intentionally. She 
had served more ol the oil to her 
son than to him. He had not been 
able to swallow four grains of the 
rice spoilt with that oil. His inastci 
had taken several normal morsels of 
it unaw’are of that taste. 1 he niothei 
had served the oil with the object 
of making him see the difference 
between himself and her son and 
really he was astonished that his 
master’s mind should actually have 
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been so far from his food that he did 
not know the taste of margosa oil. 
He said to the lady immediately, 
“ Yes, madam, my master worships 
with all his mind. I do not know 
how to do that.*' 

She said, "'Not only does he 
worship with all his mind ; he wor- 
ships always. We worship only when 
we sit in front of the slirine ; he 
worships when lie is taking his food, 
when he is bathing, when he is 
cleaning the ground, or spreading the 
leaves for dinner, or when he is 
walking in the street. Not a moment 
of waking does he spend without 
thinking of God." 

Tlie servant begged tJie lady lo 
forgive himself for having complain- 
ed of her son in ignorance. 

The lady said, “ Now that you 


know the truth about your master, 
forgive him when he says anything 
that hurts you. He is my son, it is 
true, but even to me he is a man to 
to be respected. I wanted you to 
benefit by your contact with him. 
There is nothing for me to forgive in 
what occurred today. The offence 
was mine. Seating you before a leaf 
for dinner, I served you margosa oil 
with this offending hand. I have to 
beg yon to forgive me." 

The servant prostrated himself 
before her to show that he under- 
stood her kindness. "You treated 
me," he said. " as if 1 were another 
son and did wliat you did in order 
I 0 save me. I only pray you to 
continue to treat me as your son and 
servant ever hcreaftei." 

MaSTI Vi-NKArKSA IVENGAK 


CHRISTIAN WAR 


riie Lifer ary C'lmde ami Ralionalisi 
Rr. 'iew fur Nov('Tn])cr gives space to 
p ere than otv! attack on the asser- 
uf Lord iJalifax and otJiers tJiat 
die Nations arc fighting for 

( hr’stianity Sir Richard Gregory, tlie 
Liesidcr.t of the FMatisli Association, 
who in a iclur to The Times attacked 
this egnti.uk claim, so often and so 
ingermonsly urged, is (juoted at length. 
He pointed out the obviou.s wlieu he 
mentioned the n any men of other 
faiths and of none wdio were ligliting on 
the same side. It is indeed “ disconcei t- 
iug, to .say the least," as he wrote, 
to lind this war represented as “ a 
World conflict between Christianity and 
laganism. Sir Richard made the 
constructive contribution tliat there arc 
of social conduct common to 
all faiths, principles which 


the Clements oi a universal faith wliich itl 

promote The; 

1 nucleus of an internationa 
which each member will re .spec 
sacred convictions of others, and no;ie wil 


.issunu* that religious .iirg/esNion is essential 
in «i ciusade for the lultilinciU ol the primary 
noed.^ of mankind. 

The President of the Rationalist 
Press Association, Surgeon Rear-Ad- 
niir«Tl Headnell wrote to Lord Halifa.x 
himself in a .similar vein. The issue was 
raised also in the Hou.se of Commons 
on the i;,th of October by Mr. Sorenson, 
wlio proposed that the Secretary of 
Slate for Foreign Affairs indicate to 
representatives of His Majesty s Gov- 
ernment tlial 

the war aims of the Cuiled Nations should be 
cxpre.ssrd in the broad and generally accepted 
lei ms of the .\tlantU: Charter and not as the 
eselusivc concern of Christianity or anv 
particular body ot religious faith. 

The negative proposition is unexcep- 
tionable. but Mr. Sorenson goes too far 
•(.nd too fast in proclaiming the terms 
of the .\tlantic Charter •‘generally 
accepted.” Not by subject Asia, not 
by subject Africa. ' Not in the absence 
of very definite official promise that 
those terms will apply equally to all. 
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In every generation there are 
obstinate questionings and searchings 
of the heart ; the why, whence, and 
whither of things are discussed ; final 
and definitive solutions arc arrived 
at, to the satisfaction at least of a 
large number ; and for a while the 
community feels that it has attained 
the truth. There are some on whom 
temporary and transitory causes 
operate strongly, who regard liter- 
ature as a mere instrument for the 
propagation of views on politics and 
economics, who desire that it should 
be socially useful. There are others 
who subscribe to the doctrine of 
timeless, abstract reality, who are 
neither noble nor plebeian, neither 
infidel nor devotee, but who arc 
convinced that the more tlie world 
changes, the more it remains the 
same thing. There is a distinction 
between the literature of the day 
and permanent literature. In all 
great works there arc certain 
elements of momentary interest and 
certain elements of pcrinanencc. 
They are great precisely to the 
extent to which they have qualities 
that age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. It was well said by Carlyle 
that Homer interests us now because 
he w«*ote what pass^^d in God s world 
and in the heart of man, which is 
the, same after thirty centuries. The 


conflict is one of temperament. 
There are some to whom tlic immedi- 
ate present is all-important, who are 
so engrossed in the external move- 
ments of their own age that they 
have no use for what cannot serve an 
immediate purpose. There are some 
who think that action and deeds 
alone beseem a man ; mere idea or 
thought or fancy is condemned bv 
them as being of no value. The two 
attitudes, the two temperaments are 
very well illustrated in Yeats’ Fergus 
and the Druid, where the warrior and 
the saint hanker each after the life 
of the other : - 

D>uui : No woman l'’*vcs ni^, no mo* 
•%(‘Cks mv lu’l]\ 

lipc.'iusr I hr not of ir tli 
I dream. 

; A wdd and lahi.iiipi i'. a 

king. 

To do .Tiid rto ,jiid do. sr.d ’^e or 
d rp.T m . 

\Vc hear of people being In their 

riglit mind.” \Vc recall Plato’s 
description of a poet as one who 
wTites in a state of frenzy. Wc 
recognise in this a conflict between 
the conscious and the unconscious 
in our lives. In his ligo and the Id, 
P'rend says : — 

Psycho-analysis cannot accej^t the 
view tliat consciousness is the e.ssencc 
of mental life, but is obliged to regard 
consciousness as one j-roperty of mental 
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life, whicJi ijay co-exist along with its 
other properties or may be absent. 

Normal, practical, active, useful 
life is the expression, the outward 
manifestation of consciousness, of 
** the right mind.’* Artistic activity 
is the expression of the imaginative, 
unconscious sedf, of llie wTong 
mind.” The eternal conflict between 
cliallenge and acquiescence, mind 
and matter, intellect and imagination 
is at the root of the idea that there 
should be only one subject for the 
artist, the economic interpretation 
of histor}',” the mechanical reference 
of all human actions to economic 
motives, liis political and economic 
environment. Only man ? or man 
as well as realities that are co-eval 
with man ? — that is the question. 
Tliis so-called division is unreal, un- 
natural, unnecessary. 

W.us 't\vi\t you twain would Ik; 

\s the \\orl(I should cUtnr. 

‘iA'ory type of literature has a por- 
iccA right to claim grcatnes.s ; but the 
claim will be judged by higli stand- 
artls of vitality, vhion, energy, and 
the ability to survive passing wliiins 
or fashions or fads of the day. All 
things are appropriate themes for 
literature, if it can invest them with 
significance, exalt them, and truly 
make them minister to llie higher 
needs of man. 

♦ * ♦ 

In Sanskrit literature, remarkably 
rich in works on rhetoric and poetics, 
there arc elaborate discussions on 
fhe ends of literature and the means 
by which they are to be attained. 
Vamana, Rajashekhara, Prabhakara, 


Ganganapda, Vishvanatha, Mamm- 
ata, Jagannatha — and iStwy others — 
have discussed this topic at consid- 
erable length. The general view 
seems to be that literature should 
produce pleasure through the emo- 
tions. There are some who stress 
tlie tcclinical a.spcct ; others who 
emphasise the clioice of words ; yet 
others who are specially concerned 
with elegance of style. There are 
some who have suggested the 
romantic ideal — “ where more is 
meant than meets the ear”; some 
who indicate that tlie artist’s per- 
sonality must be reflected in his 
work ; and some who think that 
literature must Ikivo a utilitarian 
purpose. Most of them regard 
pleasure or joy to l)e the main end. 
Amara, in his Kdvyakalpalatdvritti, 
speaks of literature as “ mahdnand- 
akdnika,'' that which produces great, 
supreme ha])piness. Prabhakara 
Bhaltii says in Rasapradipa that the 
end of literature is sitkhavishcsha- 
kdriitviim, the production of special 
liappiness. The author of Kdvydnu- 
sluisuiia describes the purpose as 
“ iinandjiya. ” Jagannatha, enumer- 
ating the several aims of literature, 
sjieaks of panundhUhla, supreme 
happiness, and defines the charm of 
literature as the knowledge of the 
source of the production of supernat- 
ural bliss, “ ramauiyatd cha lokotiard- 
hlddajanakajnduagochurald*' Among 
the many purposes of literature, 
Prabhakara gives the first place to 
the pleasure caused by the emotions, 
Ih Uivat kdvyasydnckaprayojan- 
janakatvepi rasasamvedanajai^am 
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sukhmeva mukhyam prdyojanam/* 
Then there are those who divide 
literature into three kinds — that 
which speaks to us in the tone of 
command calling upon our sense of 
duty and compelling obedience, 
without question. Or literature may 
speak to us in the voice of a friend, 
advising, showing the right path, 
solicitous of our welfare. Finally, it 
may address to us in the winning 
accents of the beloved, singing as 
angels in our ear, sweet as a dream 
that abides after slumber, fresh as 
the face of dawn, deep like love in 
beauty without end, cool as twilight 
dew, charming as the night in her 
silence, as the stars in their calm, 
now cajoling, now scorning, now 
laughing ; bidding the soul rise up- 
ward and dance like a wave of the 
sea. It is a voice of manifold music. 
But whatever tlie nature of the 
appeal, it is not merely sensuous; 
there is always the underlying inten- 
tion to advise, to teach, to improve. 
Jagannatha, in enumerating the aims 
of literature, says that fame, joy and 
the desire to obtain the approbation 
of the elders, the King, and God are 
among the principal ends. Mammata, 
more of a realist than others, adds to 
the list two more purposes, '‘tlic 
acquisition of riches and the destruc- 
tion of evil.” Some claim that tech- 
nique is the soul of poetry, simile and 
metaphor and the other figures in 
which grammarians deh\;Iit. Others, 
in p8 rticular the author of Dhvanyd- 
lokUy insist that suggjstiveness is the 
chief merit oi literature. Rajashe- 
khara speaks of the writer's tem- 


perament as determining the kind of 
work he will produce : he will express 
his own personality ; he will ask 
himself what his nature is suited for, 
the extent and character of his 
vocabulary ; he will ascertain the 
prevailing taste of his generation, 
the nature of the audience for whom 
he writes. Jagannatha briefly attrib- 
utes to the spirit and native genius 
the source of literary excellence. 

♦ « ♦ 
Writers in the West have also from 
time to time stated what Literatuie 
is. One recalls Longinus’ " echo of a 
great soul.” ” The object of poetry, 
as of all the fine arts,” said Aristotle, 
is to produce an emotional delight, 
a pure and elevated pleasure.” Ho 
goes on to say that tlic poet must 
of necessity imitate one of three 
objects — things as they \v(*re or are, 
things as they are said or thought to 
be, and things as they ought to !»( . 
Horace said that the Musi has 
assigned to the lyre the work «)i 
celebrating gods and lu the 

champion boxer, the victorious steed, 
the fond desire of lovers and tht- cuj) 
that banishes care. Sainte-Beiive 
said in a notable passage that a true 
classic is an author who has enriched 
the human mind, increased its treas- 
ure, and caused it to advance a 
step ; who has discovered some moral 
and not equivocal truth, or revealed 
some eternal passion in that heart 
where all seemed known and dis- 
covered ; who has expressed his 
thought, observation, or invention, 
in no matter what form, only provi- 
ded it be broad and gieat, refined and 
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sensible, sane and beautiful in itself ; 
who has spoken to all in his own 
peculiar style, a style which is found 
to be also that of the whole world, 
a style new without neologism, new 
and old, easily contemporary with all 
time. By letters or literature New- 
man meant the expre.ssion of thought 
in language, meaning by “thought'* 
the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, 
and other operations of the human 
mind. Walter Pater said : — 

The rc])resentation of a specilic 
personality in its preference, its vo- 
lition. and power — such is the matter of 
imaginative or artistic literature — this 
transcript, not of mere facts, but of 
fact in its infinite variety, as modified 
by liuman preference in all its inliniu ly 
varied forms. 

Morley said that Literature consists 
of all the books where moral truth 
and liurnan pas.sion are touched with 
a (ertain largeness, sanity, and 
aKractiveness of form. Lafeadio 
ileiiTi saV' tiiat literature is the 
expjcosion of feeling and of emo- 
tional life, (iarrod .says that the 
end of hierature is to present life, 
but to pn sent it in such a manner 
as to eliminate what is unessential, 
unrelated, inorganic ; to j>resent it 
as a whole of which all the parts are 
seen to be co-operative. I think 
that the best description of good 
literature is that suggested by Sir 
Henry Wotton (who was liimself 
borrowing from Vetruvius) in his 
Elements of Architecture, when he 
said : ** Well-building hath three 
conditions — Commodity, Firmnes-b 
and Delight. " That sums up. in 
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my view, the essentials of Literature 
— usefulness ( so that it shall not be 
merely an amusement for an idle 
hour ) ; technical skill ( so that it 
shall not be careless, formless, nerve- 
less) ; and finally the exaltation of 
the spirit (so that, in a mood of 
philosophical optimism, it may call 
home the heart to quietness ). 

* ♦ ♦ 

Truth, Goodness, Beauty — these 
are the divinities at whose shrine 
artists worship, these are the beacons 
that light them on their path. The 
quest for these is unending, a perpet- 
ual adventure that can have no 
cessation. It was Lessing who said 
that if the Oeator were to offer him 
the whole truth in one hand and the 
search after truth in the other, he 
would unhesitatingly choose the 
liand that held the search after truth. 
Many others, since the days of 
jesting Pilate, have been engaged in 
finding an answer to his question, 
and have arrived at no more satisfac- 
tory solution than that of the 
“ not this,” “ not tliis.” The riddle 
has yet to be solved, the Sphinx yet 
to unbend. But the craving for 
Truth persists. The man of letters 
has also to realise that he should 
bring out the best and finest qual- 
ities of the human mind and soul, 
appeal to the natural instincts of 
man, touch those cliords that are 
common to everybody, and express 
the wisdom of life, which must be 
.he result of the common experience 
of the world. As Shakespeare truly 
said, spirits are not finely touched 
but to fine issues. Finally, literature. 
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like all art, must strive after the 
beautiful and seek to banish 
ugliness. Someone has said that 
Beauty is the touch of infinity upon 
finite things ; Professor Gilbert 
Murray says tliat Beauty is that 
which when seen is loved. He 
continues : — 

If we ask Aristotle or Plato why 
a man should act righteously, or why 
he ought sometimes to sacrifice his 
happiness or to welcome martyrdom, 
they will answer, in language which to 
a Greek is perfectly simple though 
possibly strange to us, that he should 
do so for the sake of the Ijeautiful. 

Beauty in thought, beauty in feel- 
ing, beauty in expression, beauty in 
conduct, beauty in aspiration, tliis 
and nothing less than this is what 
the artists attempt and what they 
commemorate. Subject to this, tlierc 
is nothing that is not fit for literary 
treatment. An}^ theme can he so 
exalted as to become beautiful ; any 
Bottom can be made to utter sweet 
breath because he has seen a rare 
vision. As Walt Whitman said, 
Literature tills its crops in many 
fields, and some may flourisli, while 
others lag. Every experience can 
be transformed and intensified so as 
to suggest to us the many fine points 
of life. Great art is produced when 
represen taf ion ( or “ imitation " ) of 
life is so commingled with the artist’s 
personality as to become inseparable. 
It must, at its best, bf capable of 
trans;)orting the reader, taking him 
away, not indeed Lorn the actual 
but into a region where he can see 
into the life of things, where his 


imagination will be alive and active, 
where his sympathies will be kindled 
and his nature purified and strength- 
ened, where he will be inspired to 
noble action. The greatest literary 
figures are also great moralists. 
They have a positive faith ; they 
deal of matters that are eternally 
fresh in a spirit of trust in the larger 
hope ; they have exjiericnce of high 
temperature and low, they have 
moods of dark despair and bright 
sunsliine, but they emerge ultimately 
into the broad daylight of tear- 
dissolviiig smiles. They deal with 
external objects, objects of nature, 
incidents, action, lives, facts. 
They deal with the lieart's desire, 
tlie dreams of the past, the visions 
of tlie future; they seek to banish 
the lurid present and seek solace in 
what has been and may be again. 
They create figures and beings moie 
alive and passionate tlian tho.se ot 
mere flesli and blood. They create 
styles of expre.ssion, individual, grim 
may be or graceful, intense oi 
elegant, winning and gentlj persua- 
sive, or overw’helming as witli the 
force of a cataract. Alcove all, they 
seek to attain "the even-balanc’d 
soul, ” sense of proportion, which is 
represented in the structure, the 
technical perfection, the form of 
their sonnet or epic or drama, a 
chorus-ending of Eiuipides, a doha 
of Bihari, a ghazal by Hafiz. In 
steering the middle course between 
what Meredith calls the ascetic 
rocks and the sensual whirlpools,** 
in the consciousness of strength in 
restraint, in the alitaipt to recapture 
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the cool and quiet of other times, 
they have to transcend what is 
merely around them and look within. 
As Sir Thomas Browne says : — 

The world that I regard is myself ; 
it is the microcosm of my ow'ii frame 
that I cast mine eye on ; for the other, 

I use it but like my globe, and turn 
it round sometimes for my recreation. 
Men that look upon my outside, per- 
using only my condition and fortunes, 
do err in my attitude, for I am above 
Atlas his shoulders. Tlie earth is a 
j>oiiit, not only in respect of the 
Heavens above us, but of that Heavenly 
and Celestial part within ns ; that mass 
ot flesh that circ.umsrrihes me, limits 
not my mind ; that surface that tells 
the Heavens it hath an end, cannot 
persuade me that 1 have any : I take 
my circle to be above tliree hundred 
and sixty ; though the number of the 
arc do measure my body, it comprehend- 
eth not my mind ; whilst I study to 
tinil iiow J am a microcosm or little 
World, f iiiid myself something more 
ih.iu the gre »t. There is surely a piece 
of Divinity in us ; something that was 
befoie the element and owes no 
homage i it(> die .sun. 

In the final ana!ysi.s, literature will 
l)e found to be great precisely to the 
extent to which it expresses the 
inner man, tluit changes not his 
nature, that a.sj)ircs to be noble 
and pure and to have a glory-garland 
round his soul. A certain elevation 
of treatment is necessary. The 
emotion must be intense and keen, 
but there must be tranquillity too. 
I'erfcction of form, the exquisuo 
phrase, the inevitable word come 
^ffer the fever and fret are gone. 


m 

The universality of great art is well 
brought out in these words of George 
Santayana, in his Reason in Art : — 

The wonder of an artist’s performance 
grows with the range of his {xjnetration, 
with the instinctive sympathy that 
makes him, in his moral isolation, 
considerate of other men’s fate and a 
great diviner of their secret, so that his 
work speaks to them kindly, with a 
deeiKT assurance than they could have 
spoken witli to themselves. And the 
joy of his great sanity, the power of his 
adequate vision, is not the less intense 
because Ik^ can lend it to others and 
has borrowed it from a faithful .study 
of the world. 

This sanity, this clarity of vision, 
this surencss of touch make imme- 
diate appeal and ennoble, elevate, 
and sustain the reader who feels that 
the writer has triumphed over his 
ills and aches and tragedies and 
attained a mood in which beautiful 
expression is worth while, and all his 
thoughts and dreams, ideas and 
reflections glow with the light of 
reminisconco and recollection. Even 
those passages that are steeped in 
melancholy and blackest midnight, 
gain from beautiful fonn and finish 
a wistful attractiveness that cannot 
fail to please. I his from the Talmud 
docs not depress one ; — 

Life is a .shadow, saith the Scripture, 
bill is it the shadow of a tree or a 
tower that standeth ? Nay, ‘its the 
shadow of a bird in its flight. Away 
flyeth the bird, and there is neither 
bird nor shadow. 

Nor does one turn away in horror 
or disgust or fright from such 
passages as 
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We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ; 

or 

Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ; 

or 

Othello’s occupation’s gone; 

or this stanza from one of Yeats* 
last poems : 

All men live in suffering. 

1 know as few can know. 

Whether they take the upper road 
Or stay content on the low, 

Kower bent in his row-boat 
Or weaver bent at his loom, 

Horseman erect upon horseback 
Or child bid in the womb. 

If pieces with the note of melan- 
choly can chasten and elevate, how 
much more those that celebrate pure 
and endless light, or speak of sum- 
mer’s flower w'hich is to the summer 
sweet, or describe love that finds the 
way over steepest rocks, or tell of tlie 
thrilling voice of the cuckoo-bird in 
spring-time, or of those who run 
because they like it through the 
broad bright land, or of the joys 
whose treasure lies in swift, iinceas- 
sing flight. 

♦ * « 

Milton hoped that his work would 
“ fit audience find, though few.” 
Tolstoi as.serted that the simple and 
pious peasant is the judge of art. 
There we have a fundamental diff- 
erence of outlook. Literature must 
rid its(df — as far as possible — of bias, 
whether it h., tlial of religion or 
nation or social class, or custom or 


age. It is because the simple un- 
sophisticated peasant is so free 
from man-made conventions that 
Rousseau advocated a return to 
Nature and Wordsworth insisted 
that the mind's attention must be 
aw^akened to the lethargy of customs 
and directed to the loveliness and 
the wonders of the world before us. 
Literature does not address itself to 
the scholar or the politician, the 
economist or the sage. It speaks to 
everyrnan in tones that evoke an 
immediate and unfailing response. 
Longinus said : - 

in ^^eneral, consider those examples 
of sublimit}^ to be line and genuine 
which please all and always. For when 
men of different pursuits, li\'es, ambi- 
tions, ages, languages, hold identicjl 
views on one and tlie .same subject, then 
that verdict which results, so to speak, 
from a concert of discordant elements 
makes our faith in the object of admira 
tion strong and unassailable. 

Good art, says Tolstoi agaii , should 
of necessity be something capable oi 
pleasing everybody. That i.s true, 
as his other statement that the 
simple peasant is the judge of art is 
only half-true. 

A recent book, entitled Literature 
as Exploration, published by the 
Progressive Education Society for 
the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, sums up the operations of 
Literature as : (i) The experience of 
literature helps to develop the kind 
of imagination most needed in a 
democracy— the ability to under- 
stand the personality and needs of 
others and to the possible 
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effect of our own actions upon the 
lives of others. (2) Literature acts 
also as one of the social agencies 
through which the culturally accept- 
ed images of behaviour, the constel- 
lations of emotional attitudes clus- 
tering about different relationships, 
and the culturally accepted social and 
moral standards, are transmitted. 
(3) In our heterogeneous democratic 
society, literature can enlighten the 
adolescent concerning the wide diver- 
sity of possible ways of life, possible 
patterns of relationship, and possible 
social and moral philosophies, from 
which he is free to choose. (4) Litera- 
ture may also thus offer him a means 
of carrying on imaginatively some of 
tlie trial-and-crror eliminations of 
patterns of beliavioiir necessary for 
a sound choice. (5) Literary expe- 
liences may help the reader to his 
own personality and problems object- 
ivrlv, and thus to understand and 
in. mage them better. (6) Tlirough 
e(»ntact wilh the diversity of j)erson- 
alitic'i and the varied experiences of 
his fellow-men expre:-.sed in literature, 
the adolescent reader may also be 
freed ficun the neurotic fears and the 
obsessions of guilt that often accom- 
pany the feeling tliat somehow he is 
unique and queer. (7) Literature 
may also suggest socially accepted 
channels of expression for emotional 
drives that might otherwise tak(* an 
anti-social form. 

The view that art must be socially 
useful is no new one. Kavya sliould 
be shivetarakshataye, for "the removal 
of ill/' according to Mammata. Even 
Plato, a supreme poet and artist lost 


in the mazes of philosophy, says that 
when the poets come to our gates, 
we should treat them courteously 
and crown them with garlands, but 
keep them outside the state. Gosson, 
in the sixteenth century, admirably 
expresses this point of view in his 
School of Abuse 

Pull off tlie visard that Poets maske 
in, you shall disclose their reproch, 
bewray their vanitic, loth their wanton- 
nesse, lament their follie, and perceive 
their sharpe sayings to be placed as 
Peailes in Dunghills, fresh pictures on 
rotten wallcs, chaste matrons apparel 
on common Ciirtcsans. Tlie.'ic are the 
cuppes of Circes, that turnc reasonable 
creatures into brute Beasts. 

Two centuries later, Peacock said 
similarly disagreeable things about 
literature and poetry : — 

The higlicst inspirations of poetry 
are resolvable into three ingredients : 
the rant of unregulated passion, the 
whining of exaggerated feeling, and 
the cant of factitious sentiment ; and 
can thciofore serve only to ripen a 
sfdciulid liinatie like Alexander, a pul- 
ing driveller like Werter, or a morbid 
<lrcamcr like Wordsworth. It can 
never make a philosopher, nor a states- 
man, nor in any class of life an useful 
or rational nuin.” 

He states tlic charge more succinct- 
ly thus - 

(Poetry) cannot claim the slightest 
share in any one of the comforts and 
utilities of life of which we have wit- 
ncssed so many and so rapid advances. 

The offence of poetry— and of 
literature generally — is that it has not 
contributed to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion or the Eive-Year Plan or the 
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Forward Bloc. Its crime is that it 
is not the handmaid of politics, 
science, economics, or social reform. 
The head and front of its offending 
is that it is itself, and not something 
else. Swinburne was right when he 
said that a school of poetry subordi* 
nated to any school of doctrine, 
subjugated and shaped and utilised 
by any moral idea to the exclusion 
of native impulse and spiritual 
instinct, will produce work fit to live 
when the noblest specimens of 
humanity are produced by artificial 
incubation. One of the first statutes 
of the Russian Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers states : In any 
community literature is naturally at 
the service of one or another class.” 
That is not literature ; it may be 
journalism, it may be polemics, it 
may be propaganda, legitimate or 
otherwise, but it is not literature. 
An emperor like Marcus Aurelius, a 
tramp like W. II. Davies, a devotee 
like Mira Bai, a revolutionary like 
Rousseau, an exile like Tolstoi, 
the medieval Dante, the X'ictorian 
Browning— are great, and Kalidasa, 
Saadi, Tagore, Shakespeare and 
Cervantes are great, not because they 
had the duty of propagating polit- 
ical principles or were imbued with 
class consciousness, but because they 
have certain elements of permanence 
and universality which are above 
time and space. Dealing with the 
literature of today, Mr. Scott-James 
says : — 

The great gain i i literature in 
recent years is that it is more closely 
related to action and those general 


ideas which lead to action. Its great 
corresponding defect is its loss in 
form, in universality, in that disin- 
terestedness which is essential to art. 

What, then, is literature ? It is 
a great utterance, a cry of a great 
spirit at the sight of the life he sees — 
a sigh, a smile, or a cheer— tears or 
laughter or ecsta.sy — an expression 
of the mind of a man, of his race, 
yes, of his age, but to be really 
great, it must be an expression of the 
mind of Everyman Like Words- 

worth’s skylark, it is true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home. 
It expresses the spirit of the age, 
but, transcending it, it expresses 
universal human truth which alone 
can invest it with immortality. It 
is true that no man can walk abroad 
save on his own shadow ; the artist’s 
personality is certain to be reflected 
in his work, thought and sensibil- 
ity; the characteristics of the ract. 
and country to which he I clongs 
will find their way to his w j*k ; Ih.e 
environments in which he has been 
brought up and lives, the cmiflitions 
of his life, the circumstance^ ol' 
hardship or comfort that are liis 
lot, will impress his art. But there 
will always be — there must always 
be — something else that can ensure 
permanence: and that is liberty - 
freedom from the shackles of cir- 
cumstance and convention, from the 
limitations of time and space, from 
the beliefs and ordinances and laws 
of his country and his age. Art is 
free. Freedom, is the breath of its 
nostrils. Freedom, not escape ; or if it 
is escape, it is c3ca,.o from the hot- 
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house atmosphere of the prison to 
the fresh air without. That is how 
Art is without age. That is how it 
appeals to everyone and is ever fresh 
and ever young. No hungry genera- 
tion can tread it down ; it never 
sheds its leaves, nor ever bids tlie 
spring adieu. Lenin declared that 
Liberty is a bourgeois illusion. 
Art and liteYatuve will meet their doom 
once liberty is denied to the artist and 
man of letters. Great literature cannot 
be manufactured to order, ichcther it 
be the order of the bourgeois or the 
proletariat. The ricli patrons of the 
past were no more able to dictate to 
tlie artist than the mighty dictators 
of today can command the produc- 
tion of anything durable. Hegel’s 
observation is true that the liistory 
of the world is none other than the 
jnwress of the consciousness of 
FnTdoni. Whatever unlioly deeds 
ma\ ravage the world, even though 
nnhiess warriors sliould wage incess- 
ant wars, in art is freedom, joy, and 
light, an<l certitude and peace. 

What i.> there th.at can feel the 
touch of lime in dischylus’ vision of 
a lowering cliff as a thing brooding 
apart in lonely thought ? ;^l\alidasa’s 
description of Shakuntala *‘sarasija- 
inanuviddham shaivalonapi ram- 
yam ” ; Rama’s lines about Sita in 
the Vttaracharita : — 

sire as capable of touching us today 
as in the past. Ghalib’s 


3fm aiTfft «fl ^ |^(t, 

qRT SilrTl II 

or 

qqf qwfr ^ti 

^ ^ q? qi^ aqqi | 

or Iqbal’s 

t f^7=rq^ sfim % qir 
k arigan q? qr 

I" 

cannot become obsolete whatever 
class or community may happen to 
dominate the political sphere. When 
Bihari wrote : 

qrrqq: q? q qqq. q^rq 

q# I fiq ¥t ift f|q ^ q^ii 

or again : — 

^ % anqq, 'm qf^r, qii ^1% 

qi? I 

or when Deva wrote ; -• 

7qq qifr 

qf ‘ Tq ’ Tjqq; fpfiq qiK ^ 

qii^^qi % ^ T^iFi ^ ; 

qf qq-qrqq fq^rl: 

qiqq?lf^T JTIrfT q;|^ q ; 

qi^T =q^3:^ qq qr 

qq ?iq 3ffqqi ^ 11 

tlicy were expressing seiitiincnt.s and 
moods tliat arc as old as creation 
and yet now and fresh to every 
individual human l)cing who feels 
the joy of discovery, even though 
liis remotest ancestors also expe- 
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rienced the identical shade of sor- 
row or delight. The hand of time 
dare not touch such lines as the 
following. They bring a ray of 
sunshine, a gleam of joy in every 
heart, a sense of fulfilment, a con- 
sciousness of effort succeeding : — 

mK ^ 

3Trlfr jpfi ; 

JpT ^ JIR 3fnT 

grsRs Riri 

m 

^FiFT 

*7^ 

rr iiR m’. 

<rr5T^, RRT I 

{Gitanjiih ) 

When Marlowe makes I'anstussay 
of Helen, 

Was this the fa-'e that launcht a tlRnirand 
ships. 

And burnt the tcpic.-.s lowcis of Iliuni 

he passes beyond the present and 
past, beyond Troy and Europe and 
Greek and English, and is just man 
marvelling at the eternal charm of a 
woman's face. Flecker, addressing 
a Poet a thousand years hence, 
says : — 

I care not if you bridge tlic teas, 

Or ride secure the cruel sky. 

Or build cousuniinate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 

But have you wine and music still, 

And statues and bright-eyed love, 

And foolish thoughts of good or ill. 

And prayers to them who sit above ? 

These are et? riicd. 

W. B. Yrafs in one of his last 
poems says : - 


Seek those images 
That constitute the wild, 

The lion and the virgin, 

The harlot and the child. 

1 m nd in middle air 
An eagle on the wing, 

Kecognise Ihc fire 

That makes the muses sing. 

Anotlior modern pod, Stephen 
Spender, says : — 

Ivoaders ul this strange I.inguagr, 

W'e h*ivr, (.ome at List to a c ountiy 
Wher' light rnua), like tlie shine fiom siu w, 
strike-; all faces. 

Here joii may wondiM 

lfi)\v it was that works, inoiiey. inteiest. 

l)uildit)g. louM tM’i'r hi«Ic 
'1 ht ]'an,\i]il'' and ( bvioiis love of man fur 
man. 

Oh. eimiradi s, lot not thf>s»' who follow after 
--The beautiful geneialion that shall spring 
from our side.-* - 

Let not them wonder how after the friihijr 
of bank >. 

TIk faduiecf ( .d hull .ds and the dei laied 
in i.mit y »d <'*in t uleis, 

W'r 1 M'ked the spring like 1 1 ’.fjun. c--« of fl.^ 
tier r. 

eh' of pl.ijits uho strike out nc^v ro(d. ; lo 
gushing watt rs. 

ihit tl, rough torn-tlown pojii. n.s or old 
fabric h l their ( v< s 

Writ- II the atlmiring ilawn e>;pl'>dr iikr a 
sliell 

An»mul im. dazing us witli t ; hgi.t lik« 

.SHOW. 

Love, union, scparniion ; !u)pc diul 
frustration ; fniitit'ss prayer and 
supplication; rapture and despair; 
the desire of the moth for the star; 
(laiice and music and the joy of 
well-being ; jealousy and terror ; 
death and the longing tor life after 
death or the craving IvW a state ol 
non-existence ; unceasing delight in 
nature’s many sights and sounds 
and the fragrance that is wafted by 
many breezes — t are w’ovcn into 
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the texture of our being and remain 
with us, whatever else comes or goes. 

Artists are either impressing upon 
us “ the sense of tears in things 
human, “ tlie still sad music of 
humanity, ” the “ heart-break in the 
heart of things, ” “ eko rasah karuna 
eva, " — Maut se pahle admi gham 
se najaat paye kyon ? ” or else 
telling us that “ the days that make 
us happy, make us wise”; or else 
bidding us “ greet the unseen with a 
cheer. ” They suggest the inscrut- 
able mystery of tlie Sphinx, the 
riddle of Mona Lisa’s smile, the 
physical grace of Ai)oll() l’el\'(\lere, 
the Ijenevolence of radmapani at 
Ajaiita, the perfection of \'enus de 
Milo, riie greate.st among them 
take \is through all tlie sensations 
and feelings of which human nature 
is capable, making us laugh one 
luoinont and moan the next, exult 
now in the grandeur of man and 
rea’ .'.e again his m.^ignilicanee, glory 
ill ];ls goodness ami iK/])i]ity and 
vlrtui' i’.nd h(‘ ap])alled at his mean- 
ness and snipidity and thAvnrigiu 
villaii y. All tlie moods of man are 
rcllected in a great artist’s work, 
leans and Janghter and praise liiid 
there impassioned ^\pressit)ii. d'lie 
reason why Shakespcxire is so remark- 
able is that, wilhonl ceasing to be 
himself, without forgetting that he 
was an Englishman and an lilliza- 
betluin, he retains within his works 
elements that make him immune 
from “ tlie iniquity of oblivion. ” 
fhere need be no regret that he 
wrote for the Globe Playhouse : he 
ct)uld not otherwise have afforded 


to retire and live in comfort at 
Stratford. The groundlings delighted 
in the foolery of the clowns ; the 
courtiers were pleased at the attack 
on the virtuous who because of their 
virtue would not allow cakes and 
ale ; the Queen would be flattered at 
the description of tlie imperial 
votaress who passed on, in maiden 
meditation, fancy free ; the politici- 
ans and patriots would repeat with 
pride, “ tliLs other Eden, this demi- 
paradise.” But the Elizabethan 
groundlings, puritans, merchants, 
courtiers, and politicians are for- 
gotten or live only in the dusty 
pages of history ; it is precisely that 
part of Shakespeare which is Eliza- 
bethan that has become obscure and 
valueless as pure literature, though 
still ii.seful to the historian. What 
reinuin.s is unalloyed gold, and how 
nmch there is of it ! 

\Il<T life’s fitful fever lio sleei>'» well. 
I'lianii, r.ros ; the dav'-i ta^k is cljiie, 
\nd we must sloeiv 
The brij^ht iluN is vluue. 

And we are fv>r the daik. 

\e\ net his h-t him pass; lie 

lintt s him 

'l iial w niM upnn the rack of this tough 
v.orid 

Mrrlih him out lunger. 

.\utl \ei. to me. what is this quintessence 
of dust ; Mail delights not me; 110, nor 
woman neillier. 

.\;j our yo.sterdays have lighted fools 
Tlie way to dusty death. 

I pi.\\ you. in your letters, 

Wlioii vou shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
: peak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

'Phe wheel is come lull circle ; I am here, 
('.ivc me my robe, put on mv crown ; I have 
Immortal longings iu me. 
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Or in a different key : — 

Lord ! what fools these mortals be ! 

Motley’s the only wear! T am ambitious for 
motley. 

Beware instim t : the lion will not touch 
the true prince. Instinct is a great matter, 
1 was a coward on instinct. 1 shall think 
the better of myself and thee during my life ; 
1 for a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. 

We that are true lovers run into strange 
capers. 

1 pray you, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-favouredlv. 

One cannot imagine any race of 
men that will outlive the appeal of 
those parts of an artist s work that 
are bound up with the vital, element- 
al, permanent features of life, with 
human nature, with the universe 
within and the universe beyond. 

« « « 

During recent years we have heard 
and read of " progressive literature,'' 
and its protagonists speak of it witli 
the respect due to a fresh discovery, 
with the reverence due to a new 
divinity. One of their prophets 
asserts that Poetry and Propaganda 
are two sides of the same .shield. 
Caudwell, in his Studies in a Dying 
CnliuYe, says : — 

Post-medieval poets have suffered 
from the illusiuii of free will, "the 
bourgeois illusion " ; they have sought 
freedom by the a.ssertion of their 
individual wills against society, and 
have necessarily failed to achieve tlieir 
object, because real freedom can only 
be gained by co-operation with society. 

In his Illusion and Reality the 
same writer ass'Tt> : — 

In bourgeois art man is conscious of 
\ the necessity of outer reality but not of 


his own, because he is unconscious of the 
society that makes him what he is. He 
is only a half-man. Communist poetry 
will be complete, because it will be 
man conscious of his own necessity as 
well as that of outer ^calit3^ 

In an article in the Left Review 
(March 1937), Mr. Randall Swingler 
wrote : — 

The truly free man is not the man 
who is free to choose, but the man who 
is free from the necessity of choice, 
the man in whom there are no two 
conflicting wills, but whose power 
is perfectly organised under one 
compulsion. 

Here are some progressive obiter 
dicta. In The Mifui in Chains, 
Mr. Edward Upwards say.s : — 

L'nie.ss the writer in his everyday 
life takes the side of the workers, he 
cannot, no matter how talented he 
may be. write a good book. 

In ( risis and Criticism Alick W r-t 
says, “ The beauty of literature i 
the felt truth that we live ihrougli 
organised political activ’iy " *h ‘ 
same writer condemns James Joyce’s 
Ulysses because there is not a 
worker in the book, 110 disputes 
between employers and labour, no 
struggle for wages, no strikes." 
Ikranof, a high Bolshevist official, 
stated in the Pravda Vostoka in 193^ 
that the censor ostracised the works 
of Tchekov because ' one meets in 
them in every passage the words 
God, spirit, and the like." A poet, 
eager to praise Lenin, wrote 

We advance under the pressure of the 
elements. 

I-o, lead us who follow you towards a 
luminous goal. 

Oh, chief of the caravan. 
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The ** progressive '' censor was 
indignant. '' Is Our Soviet Union/' 
he asked, “ by any chance a desert ? 
])o we by any cfiance ride on camel- 
back tiiroiigh the steppes ? Why 
does not the poet rather speak of 
tractors, locomotives, aeroplanes ? 
Philip Henderson, one of the more 
moderate members of this group, 
says : — 

It is impossible for a creative writer 
to withdraw from the dynamic life of 
the society of his time, or attempt to 
impose a static order inherited from the 
past upon the living present, without 
committing spiritual suicide. 

True, but what puerile folly to 
ignore the past altogether and imag- 
ine our fath(?rs and all those who 
have preceded us to be as though 
they had never lived, never thought, 
spoken, and achieved! The human 
race is not just beginning its life, 
compelled to aiajuire ever\^ bit of 
knowledge through personal exper- 
ience. inberitaiice of the past 

cannot Ix' ignored ; there may be, 
there ar.‘ many worn out creeds, 
many an obsolete dogma, numerous 
mistaken notions ; but there is also 
a wealth of wisdom, vision, truth that 
man can ignore only as a result of 
blind stupidity and cra.ss ignorance, 
ihe new shibboleths that we arc 
asked to accept are that art is a 
sexual instinct and that it must 
depend upon a historical concept. 
When half-baked enthusiasts talk 
unctuously of class-war and bour- 
geois and the proletariat, they tliink 
uf man only as an instrument of 
economic force. Even Engels was 


i8i 

forced to admit, as long ago as 1890 
(in a letter to J. Bloch): ‘*Marx 
and I are ourselves partly to blame 
for the fact that younger WTiters lay 
more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it." Class-war; 
enthusiasm for the peasants; sub- 
limation of the scx-instinct — these 
are only some of the many themes of 
literature and cannot possibly be 
said to constitute the only sources of 
literary inspiration. Even “ progress- 
ive " writers cannot always be wri- 
ting about the class-struggle ; as Day 
Lewis said in the Left Review 
(July IQ35) : " Even class-conscious 
workers sometimes fell in love and 
enjoyed a day in the coiiiitiy." But 
we are told 

'file seven modern wonders ore the 
increasing rccogniliou that equal oppor- 
tunity belongs to all individuals of all 
races and creeds or lack of creed ; the 
labour mox emenl ; the rising opposition 
to violence and murder ; the emancipa- 
tion of women ; modern psychology ; 
birth-control ; and the development of 
machinery to Ic.^^sen labour. The poet 
wlio cannot lind inspiration in these 
words is no seer, no true poet. 

We rub our eyes in wonder and 
amazement. The autumn sunset ; 
the multi-coloured clouds ; love ; 
deatli ; the might of the sea ; the 
beckoning ghost along the moonlight 
shade; the darkling plain and the 
starlit desert ; the unconquerable 
hope ; amber grapes and green figs ; 
the prattle of children ; -—are these, 
O Apollo, to be no more haunts 
meet for thee ? 

A phrase, as intoxicating to the pres- 
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ent generation as the term progress- 
ive/' is "modernism/' Every genera- 
tion regards itself as taking sev- 
eral steps forward, out-stripping its 
predecessors, and leaving behind, 
far behind, those whom the past 
honoured as leaders of the vanguard. 
But never before has "modernism" 
been considered to be the pure cream 
of wisdom and sole type of intell- 
igence. Time was when what was 
ancient was revered merely because 
of its being ancient. Now it is a crime 
to refer to what belonged to yester- 
day and something wonse to allude 
to the day before. "Modernism" 
connotes innovation, e.xperiment , 
destruction, crudeness in place of 
elegance, discord in preference to 
harmony, not beauty but ugliness, 
defiance of all accepted notions of 
good taste, vulgaritj% the glorifica- 
tion of w'hat is ignoble. What was 
held to be respectable and decent ; 
what was regarded to be virtuous; 
all established ideas of grace and 
beauty; what is inherited — innst all 
be abandoned, rejected in favour of - - 
more grace, more beauty, more 
decency, higher virtue ? Oh no, the 
new^ generation w^orships at the shrine 
of ugliness and obscenity. 'I'hat is 
so, not in literature alone, but in 
every form of art. As Dean Inge 
says, 

A modernist painter will cover liis 
canvas with zigzags or dej)ict a woman 
with green hair; a moderr st sculptor 
will carve figures apparently suffering 
from eiophantiu'iis or acromegaly ; a 
modernist arcVii.eti will put tw'o or 
three packing-cases together and call it 


a house or a church. 

The modernists have torn asunder 
the mysteries of birth and death. 
So far-reaching and wide-spread has 
been the influence of the new cult 
that w-'e find D. H. LawTcnce write 
such verses as : 

Chastity, beloved chastity, 

0 beloved chastity, 

how infinitely dear to m« 
chastity, beloved chastity ! 

That my body need not b« 
lingered by the mind, 
or prostituted by the fre« 

1 ontact of cerebral flesh— 

O leave me clean from mental fingering 
from the ( old copulation of the will, 
from all the white, self-conscious lechery 
the modern mind calls love > 

I'roin all the mental poetry 
of deliberate love-making, 
from all the false felicity 
of dehbeiatcdv taking 

till* body of another unto mif^e, 

() Clod deliver me ! 
leave me alone, let me be 1 
Cha.dity, dearer far to me 
than any contact that ' an be 
in this miml-mischievoiis age ! " 

One realises tliat I.awrence's c ase 
was pathological. But wiia^ is one 
to say of some of tlie pieces iu Y(‘ati»' 
Last Poems ? 

iiird sighs lor the air, 

'ITiought for I know not where, 
h'or the womb the seed sighs. 

Now sinks the same rest 
(.)n mind, on nest. 

On straining thighs. 

♦ * ♦ 

From pleasure of the bed. 

Dull as a worm, 

His rod and its butting head 
Limp as a worm, 

His spirit that has fled 
iUirid as a worm. 
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Slim adolescence that a nymph has stripped, 
Pcleus on Thetis stares. 

Her limbs arc delicate as an eyelid, 

J/)ve has blinded him with tears ; 

J3ut Thetis* belly listens. 

Down the mountain walls 
From where Pan’s cavern is 
Intolerable music falls. 

Foul goat-head, brutal arm appear, 

13c 11 y, shoulder, bum, 

Mash fishlike ; nymphs and satyis 
( opiilatc in the foam. 

This lapse into the nakedness of 
the savage can bo explained either by 
the poverty of subject matter or else 
by the desire to be considered, at the 
age of seventy, a modernist.’' The 
craze for sensationalism is no new 
one. 'Fhe wish to shock and startle 
was present among the l^lizabetli- 
ans; it is present in Wordsworth 
and Shelley; Swinburne ruffled the 
])lacid waters of Victorianism ; the 
(rcorgians too in their time contrib- 
uted their sliare to tlie periodic 
exhibition of novelty and mod- 
el nisin. But soon good sense prevails 
and the coui.se of literature begins 
to flow i.i Its natural stream. Bould- 
ers and rocks help to impart force 
and vi^,our to the stream. They 
have their usefulness. But the river 
must flow on, on to the mighty sea 
where it finds its appointed end in 
the unending ebb and tide that is 
life. 

Literary fashions change and alter. 
Centres of emphasis shift. Who does 
not remember that about a hundred 
years ago there was almost a riot in a 
^rencli theatre, for Victor Hugo had 
introduced the practice of enjainb- 
ment into dramatic alexandrines ^ 
One may recall, too, the fight 


over the use of inkhorn terms,” 
the bitter controversies for or against 
blank verse, the war between class- 
icism and romanticism, and the 
numerous skirmishes on naturalism 
and symbolism. But whatever fight 
may be on and whether one belongs 
to one group or another, never has 
the importance of creative imagina- 
tion been in dispute. As Charles 
Morgan said in an address delivered 
at thij Paris University : — 

Does it (.1 work of art) contain 
with it that .seed wliirli enables men to 
iniatiinc creatively and will enable 
them to dj) so for generation after 
genera (i(»n ? 

('an it communicate the artists' 
experiences to those remote in time, 
place, space, and social milieu ? If it 
can, it is not useful primarily as 
providing an escape from life, nor 
as affording harmless entertainment 
for the indolent, but as one of the 
fiumativc experiences of life. Liter- 
ature specially, with its peculiar char- 
acteristic of being part of the living 
tissue of society, is of value inasmuch 
as it enables us to discover the past. 
Extreme preoccupation with the 
present brings about spiritual pov- 
erty. As T. S. Eliot says : " No poet, 
no arti.st of any art has his complete 
meaning alone. His significance, 
his appreciation, is the appreciation 
of his relation to the dead poets and 
artists. ” These dead poets and 
artists, the classics, maintain the 
tradition of spiritual liberty. They 
ensure a continuity and prevent the 
fanaticism of individuals or nations. 
They help to save one from the 
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delusion that the world is all before 
it where to choose ?*' They preserve 
one from imagining that there is no 
^ch thing as law and the transgres- 
sion of law, that sin is a phantom 
and that what has so far been held 
sacredas merely so much prejudice. 
The classics help one to attain what 
Newman so eloquently describes : — 

That perfection of the Intellect is 
the clear, calm, accurate vision and 
comprehension of all things, as far as 
the fine mind can embrace them, 
each in its place, and with its own 
characteristics upon it. It is almost 
prophetic from its knowledge of his- 
tory ; it is almost heart-searching from 
its knowledge of human nature ; it has 
almost supernatural cliarity from its 
freedom from littleness and prejudice ; 
it has almost the repose of faith, 
because nothing can startle it ; it has 
almost the beauty and harmony of 
heavenly contemplation, so intimate 
is it with the eternal order of things 
and the music of the spheres. 

4c ♦ ♦ 

Great literature must remain 
literature and not become subser- 


vient to religion, politics, economics, 
or science. Its borders are wide and 
they touch and embrace every topic. 
It sings of peace and also glorifies 
war ; it celebrates monarchs and 
also exalts the humble peasant. It 
describes the mean and vulgar works 
of man and also high objects, endur- 
ing things. But whatever the theme, 
the treatment must be elevating 
and the man of letters must seek to 
invest it with beauty and sincerity. 
A false or strained note will mean 
failure. The touch must be sure. 
Romanticism : classicism ; reali.sm ; 
irnagism — arc convenient labels, but 
they do not carry us far. Tlic 
moods shift. Opinions alter. Visions 
change name as they change quarter. 
But man remains, and grace and 
beauty cleave to the life of the rains 
in the grasses, tluj life of the dews 
on the leaves. And when man 
interprets tliem and describes tbvni 
and sings about them, he creates lliai 
which triumphs over decay. 

Amakana-^ fi a Jha. 


This is tlie story told in Libyan tales : 
An eagle, struck with arrow from a ])ow, 
Said, when he saw the crafty winged thing, 
' So not by others but by our own plumes 
V^e’re taken," 

— <^SCHYLl-.S 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 

TWO POETS ON THE BUDDHA’S LIFE 

A CONTRAST IN METHOD 


I 

Sixly-fuur years iigo, when Kdwin 
Arnold published liis Li^ht of A^ia, the 
literary world in both En 5 <land and 
America was taken by storm. 'Ihc 
public accorded it an admiring welcome 
which his later work, The Light of the 
World, failed to attract. The Light of 
Asia was (piickly translated into all the 
principal languages of luiro])c and soon 
ran into man}' editions. So far there 
have been in England alone sixty 
editions and in America eighty. But 
this sudden burst of popularity was 
temporary and iCdwin Arnold’s master- 
]uece has fallen into comparative 
neglect. It lias its place along with 
oth(M' volumes on the shelf of the 
senous student of Ibiddhism. of the life 
‘e bautam.i or ;gai" of Indian poetry. 
Hia though, like many other classics. 
The Light of Asia is today more admir- 
fd than re: d. it is ever sure of reverent 
reganl from .m audience discriminating 
though small. 

Many causes contributed to its 
immediate success. It appeared when 
the glow of a second romanticism in 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement had 
warmed the poetic consciousne.ss of 
l-nglaiul. Swinburne was in the hey- 
day of bis youthful exubiMance and the 
far-off Orient seemed to promise to 
poetic aspirants more warmth, more 
colour and a richer vein of ron»ance. 
I he Light of Asia's setting, unfamiliar 
to most readers, its strange names and 
its Sanskrit terminology, its variety of 


scenery, its aiilhui ’s lunrative skill and, 
above all, its great theme, ail contrib- 
uted to its instant appeal. Though 
to some the moral precepts of the 
Buddha were familiar, though there 
were books on later dicvelopmcnts of 
Buddhism in China, Japan, Tibet and 
Central Asia, there was no earlier 
}>opnlar account of the Indian begin- 
nings of Buddhism or of the life of its 
great teacher. To some it came as a 
shock that a man had ]'reachcd the 
essential virtues of Christianity six 
centuries before the advent of Jesns 
Christ. 

Brian Hodgson, the British Resident 
in Nepal. disco\'ercd in the Sans- 
krit originals of the Buddliist canon 
in certain monasteries. Burnoiif, the 
celebrated 1^'rench Orientalist, in Ids 
translation of the Lalita-Vistaru gave 
to Eurojic the hrst complete life of 
(iantama. Hi.s translation, however, 
hardly reached beyond the desk of the 
interested .‘Scholar. The disco\ cry of the 
Pali canon in Ceylon a few years later 
attracted scholars like Spence Hardy 
and Rli> s Oavids, after the publication 
of whose wriliiigs knowledge about 
the Biiddlia and his doctrines bexanic 
more widely spioail. So wlion Edwin 
Arnold gave in simple and liuont narra- 
tive poetry tlie life and teachings of 
the Great Kngligiitcned One. the public 
was ready and eager to welcome it. 

Edwin Arnold utilised all available 
.sources, particularly the works of 
Spence Hardy and Burnouf. He had 
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studied Sanskrit and as Principal of the 
Deccan College he had had opportuni- 
ties to collect first-hand many legends 
and anecdotes about the Buddha pre- 
vailing in different parts of the country. 
He transliterates and translates Sans- 
krit names and terms with ease and 
accuracy, whereas earlier English poets 
Jike Thomas Moore or Lord Byron, in 
their enthusiasm for Oriental themes, 
had twisted many Eastern classical 
names into impossible perversions. 

But background and careful scholar- 
ship apart, the poem has incontestable 
merit. Remarkable alike for verbal 
facility and narrative ability, Edwin 
Arnold lias the poet's eye in the dioire 
of his material and the artist's sense 
of proportion in ordering the rich store 
of detail at his command. More than 
these, he has warm admiration for the 
personage whose life and teacliing form 
the subject of his song, so that his 
utterance is moved by genuine feeling. 
A powerful imagination which recon- 
structs with minute care the palaces 
and pleasiirc-gardeii.s of ancient Kapila- 
vastu is coupled with a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the principles whicli the Bud 
dha embodied in his life. He thus 
is able, in the last book of his poem, 
to achieve the almost impossible task 
of epitomising, in language understand- 
able to the ordinary reader, the under- 
lying principles of Buddhism, the Four 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path 
that leads to Enlightenment and to 
Nirvana. In that last book he summa- 
rises in splendid quatrains the message 
which to this day holds sway over 
countless millions of human hearts. 

II 

To :he quiet gfjrgcousness, the slow, 


luxurious movement, the richness and 
the variety of detail of The Light of 
Asia, Masefield's Gautama the EnlighT 
ened* treating the same theme, offers a 
startling contrast of poetic method. It 
is a masterpiece of compression. The 
story is cut down to its barest outline, 
all detail and all description being 
scrupulously avoided. Masefield’s poem 
is essentially dramatic, its brevity 
contributing in no small measure to its 
lyrical intensity. It is what is known 
as the dramatic monologue. The poet 
does not appear on the scene, the whole 
story being narrated by one of the 
characters. Here it is the Biiddli.t 
himself wlio narrates in reirosj)(‘(:t the 
whole story of his princely hap])incss. 
of his awareness of lilo’s ironies, of his 
inner turmoil, of his struggle aiid hir^ 
Enlightenment. The Groat One re\ ie\vs 
his own past. His narrative opens ai 
a point where, full of princely ainbilion 
and surrounded on all sidt‘s l)v hap]'- 
iness, he stood compeling with tv,/ 
others for the hand of Vasliodhara. b 
was a period of his life when !.' (oni'l 
ask himself 

. . . Wha; )i-/|’incr v 
Or can br, than to seek a Ivnimh '.'i' n 1o' r. 
To watch over and euard a Cov s fa*‘- 
And guide a Nati'm’.i forlui; .\s h.q'j/ilv 

ft was a period when he could sing 
with supreme satisfaction, 

Surely, the Life of Man i.s beaut itul 
Rcyond all telling ; 1 have never seen 
Anything, yet. that is not beautiful 

I .shall be winner of the contest, surely 
For all my Destiny seem'^ happiness. . . • 

Then the contest was over and the 
princess, the '' Rose of Women ” was 
his. With a swift dramatic stroke, 
Masefield introduces the turning point 


* Gautama, the EultghUned and Other Verse. By John Masbfielp. ( William Hcinemann, 
Ltd., London. 55. ) 
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in the story. The happiness of the 
past, the inexpressible happiness of the 
then present and of the anticipated 
future, serves only as a contrasting 
background for what was to follow. 
In the very hour of his triumph came 
the blow that led him away on his 
great quest. 

Ami llieij, belort^ mv triiiin]»h. tbrre i;aine 
this : 

A ^ick man, mad with sorrow, was luoughtby 
IV.-idt ]ii'> poor wile’s 1 orp.se, a viuing thing, 
men y, 

So the p.)or madman said, untirnelv dead. 
.\ml alter them the madman’s father came. 

I saw the three :--Sickne-s. Old Age and 
Heath. 

'1 l.e Woe » f life, till then kept hichien fn>m 
me. 

I leanuMl. h>r the iir.'^t time, that I , Siddaitlia. 
licir.g a Man, was shamed unto ih(‘ three. 

1 hero roulil be no happiness so long 
as .'^ickiu-ss, .Ago and Death hovered 
o\rr liuman lives to darken them with 
tluii dread shadows, h'orth ho went 
ill •'Oareh oi >iealing for such bitter 
piin. lie star\id the rebel fle.sh hut 
h-iiini no peace. 'I'lien is tohl in a few 
the dory nf Sajata's mercy and 
tlie h iidini: to the grr‘al tree wltere he 
saw man ('anght in the illnsions of 
d(>ir'\ Liglit came to him under the 
tree. !)i\'»irt* and nesrienre dropped 
troin his mind forever and tiio poem 
closes on the e.\nltant note of triumph, 
of fulfilment 


.... I was set free, 

I knew that I need never live again. 

Save as a mind that with undying Peace 
Moves among mortals in their misery 
Showing a w'ay from darkness into light. 

The thirst of the human soul top 
freedom from the weary round of life 
and death has been lor centuries a 
subject for poets. Masefield's great 
achievement is that he here tells within 
less than two hundred lines, without 
the sacrifice of essentials, the story of 
the crisis in the life of Gautama, of his 
quest and its consummation in the 
complete illumination. Gautama thf 
Enlightened is a.s intensely dramatic in 
conception .is is Maselield’s other story 
of a humblei crisis and conversion, The 
Everlasting Mercy, the stoiy of Saul 
Kane, a village ne’er-do-weol. 

Lyric passion, human lenderne.ss and 
an intense dramatic awareness invest 
this simple narrative with a poetic 
richness which could be woven only by 
Masetield with his Spienserian love of 
beauty and Ins Cliaucerian gift of simple 
nai ration. England’s Poet-Laureate has 
paid his lespectfiil homage here in 
beautiful song to the blossom on the 
tree of the luinian race which opens 
once in inyiiad years, to one o£ the 
greate.^t men that ever walked the 
earth and to one wlio taught us how, 
in tlie words of Kdwiii Arnold, 

. . pity makes the world 

Soil to the wenk and noble lor the strong. 


V. M. Inamdar 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Lyric restoom. By V^R.]VI. Chkttiar. 
(Shakti Karyalayam, Karaikudi. Re.i/-) 
“ An Artist oscillates between altitude 
and attitude/' observes Mr. Chettiar. 
But attitude preponderates in these 
highly stylised reflections, more 
aphoristic than lyrical. The effect here 
is rather like tireworks, showy, staccato, 
sometimes pleasing, sometimes fantas- 
tic. The writer achieves some uinisuol 
combinations of words, but one expects 

Tke Message of the Himalayas. By 
SwAMi Sambuddhananda, with a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. M. R. Javakak. 
(Published by the Author. Shri Rama- 
krishna Ashram. Khar, Bombay 21. 
As. 12 or 2.S.). The Himalayan chain 
is described in an ancient ('ommentary 
as the belt ” of the eartli, in which 

lies concealed the life and health of 
all that lives and breathes.” It is not 
alone that, as Swami Sambuddhananda 
points out. India owes her fertility to 
the physical Himalayas. He deals 
most interestingly with their sym- 
bolism of the pure, the universal, the 
unchanging Real. 

A people’s attitude to its nuumtains 

The Stream Divine: Being the Dis- 
courses Given hy Bhagwan Shri Shttka- 
charyaji Maharaj. By Hjralal C. 
7'akkas ; translated by P. M. TKivi':j)i. 

( Shree Shukadeo Shreyas Sadhak 
Mandal, 198, Tenth Road, Khar, 
Bombay 21. Re. 1/-). Devotion, nat- 
ural to Indians, is often lavished on 
unworthy objects. The devotees who 
gathered round this Vaishnava .saint of 

Hindu Social Institutions. Two 
I-ectures. By Pandhakinath Valaval- 
KAR. (Baroda State Pre.ss. As. 1/6.) 
Dr. Valavalkar, the author of a book 
of same title, delivered these 
iectufes last year under the auspice.s of 
the Baroda Department of Education. 
Unlike modern Western .social theorists, 
the Hindu starts with the relations of 
the individual with the Ultimate 
Universal Piinciple, deriving from 
those his relations with family, group 
and society. The larna-dharma rests 


of an aphorism more solid food (oi 
thouglit than one finds in this book. 
Many a bright phrase is wasted on a 
thought quite commonplace, like dia- 
monds at the breakfast-table. For all 
the straining after effect there is an 
occasional felicitous reflection, but the 
general impression can be summarised 
ill Mr. Chettiar's own line : — “Thoughts 
peck at words, and vanish into the 
land of Phrases.” 

E. M. H. 

is revealing. Europe looks to her Alps 
for scenery, for healtli, for winter 
sports. India has always lifted reverent 
eyes to the Eternal Snows whose 
message is “ Aspire ! ” The Himalayas, 
as the Foreword says, embody “ all 
that is sublime and inspiring in Indian 
thought.” Their physical heights may 
yield to tlie explorer, who yet may 
come down empty-handed. For there 
are heights no sinful foot may tread 
but that await the pure and ardent 
devotee, though he has never left his 
plains or even set his foot on Indian 
soil. The “ majesty of their ineffable 
serenitv ” breathes peace. 

M. 

Gnjaral who died in 1929 .seem to liave 
been more fortunate than ir.any, (o- 
his moral earnestne.ss and .^»»irilual 
fervour seem unquestionable, lb* ])rv)- 
nounced certain Hallia-Voga practices 
valueless for self-realisation and stress- 
ed purity, tolerance, holy company. 
The writer’s touching sincerity disarms 
criticism even of format. 

H. 

tlieoretically on natural qualities; the 
airama-dharma on one's stage in life. 
Tlie combination, varmhama-dharfnu, 
underlies the Hindu theory of social 
organisation. Dharnia (duty) is the 
key-note and tlie permeation of the 
diramas by the .spirit oiyajna (sacritice) 
is a characteristic and an inspiring note. 
Karma, as illumiiiatingly expounded 
here, is indeed ‘ far from tlie rigid 
determinism or fatalism w'hich some 
have tried to make v>f it.” 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Vice-Chancellor of the l-niver- 
sity of Bombay, Mr. B. J. Wadia, told 
a Dadar audience on March 7th that 
“degrees were usel(?ss unless people 
imbibed the great ideal of Iiumanity 
and brotherhood of man. ' ’ ( The Bom- 

bay Chronicle, 8th March ), Life, he 
said, was a continuous wlude. He 
ascribed the present catastrophe to 
superiority complex. Humanity, he 
said, must realise I hat all nations are 
alike and the old school of exclusive 
Nationalism must di.s<ippear, 

'D’c onlvfone that uld in elornjd 

j)rac(‘ in the world, wis thr luin violent 
do'. lriiic of Mahatma Gatidlij. 

Sir Chim.inlal Solalva<l, who \>resid- 
ed. made a similar profession of faith. 
Le declared 'hal “there should be 
H.otherhood of .ill .Nations *' and that 
I Ik* d(K trice of mai- viulcncK pie.aclu'd a»id 
piactisfd b, i ('.andiii aloiu* could 

hliWir ;d)(' .1 pt atC. 

lo recognise the profound truth of 
this statement is to resign onesell sadly 
to a long future tor the world of 
periodic turmoil panel uateil by uneasy 
peace. Lor nations are made up of 
individuals and how many even among 
Landhiji’s professed followers are 
thoroughgoing practitioners of Ahim.sa 
in word and act, to say nothing of 
thought and feeling ? 

And yet we shall not staua (piite 
shamed before posterity. Upon the 
thorny, twisted tree of modern civilisa 
tioij a Gandhiji has flowered. The 


** end^ of verse 

And sayini^s of philosophers.** 
Hudibras 

potency of an ide.d embodied may work 
its miracle of regeneration in many 
minds and hearts. One by one, men 
and women mu.st come soon or late to 
follow the example .sot. A single 
(iandhiji is an earnest of the better 
world to be, when the nations have 
come to the realisation which, Tagore 
once wrote, Gandhiji was most elo- 
(|uently proving 

th.it man i*-: (ssentially a .spiritual being, that 
hr thmri'^hes the l>est in the realm of the 
inoial aiul rhr spiritual, and most positively 
];eri>hes bolli body and soul m the at- 
mosphere of hatred .ind gunpowder smoke 

III ail article contributed to the 
Daily Tehgraph (Sydney) of January 
8th, II. Ci. Wells inveighs against the 
jdanners of the ])osi\var world w'ho, for 
a variety of rea.sons, advance fantastic 
claims on i'tehalf of different nations. 
Not a w'eek passes without somebody 
saying something about the New World 
Order and without fanciful reconstruc- 
tions of the map of Europe being made. 
One nation now under the Nazi heel 
looks back to Us legendary expanse of 
a vanished empire and voices its 
longing to reclaim it. Others stress 
so-called cultural, ethnological ot eco- 
nomic consitlerations in support of their 
( laiin for territories to be re-acquired 
after the war. Others still suggest 
“ buffer-states ” to prevent unwarrant- 
ed expansion and yet others w'oiild 
have “strategic frontiers" and key- 
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ports. Indeed, it would be an imposs- 
ible undertaking to satisfy these clam- 
orous claims ! 

All this idle and wishful manipula- 
tion of the new map of Europe, 
Mr. Wells rightly characterises as 
“Idiots' delight.” It can serve no 
useful purpose. Strategic frontiers and 
key-ports, pretensions to ethnic or 
economic unity, racial purity and all 
the rest, are tricks of an old game 
that has ended disastrously. None of 
them e.xcliides the prime cause of 
such disruption — mutual distrust. Any 
settlement on such si lifting con.sidcra- 
tions can only he a patched-iip affair. 
“Let us he friendly hut let ns also 
he armed ! ” Selfish territorial acipiis- 
itivenes.s, economic roni(>etition, ruth- 
less $JU])prossion of minorities will all fol- 
low in the wake of short-sighted propo- 
sals for reordering future Europe unless 
that basic distrust is romoted. 1 C very- 
one must recognise his neighbour’s 
right to share what life lias to offer. 
The basic fact of common humanity 
must be recognised in all plannings for 
the future. Otherwise all ])laiis will 
be rieces.sarily pro\’isionaI, and fraiiglit 
with darker pos.sibilities for tlie future. 
There is more meaning than is ordi- 
narily realised in the description of 
civilisation as a co-operative venture. 
As Mr. Wells puts it 

Some of «s have bfcn infected witJ» the id«*a 
of “planning,” witJinut gra.s[)ing how plans 
imi.st interlock to have any sense whatever 

Prof. Howard Mumford Jones of 
{larvard University ( U. S. A. ) writing 
^ .the Octoljer Atlantic Monthly on 
“ Tribalism,” pleads foi global think- 
ing. or thinking as members of the 
human race. And ‘global thinking 
requires global eduaition.” “Wemust,” 
he urges, “get out from under the 


shadow of Occidental tribalism and 
move into the broader realm of respons- 
ibility for the human race.” He reminds 
his readers pertinently that Western 
Europe is a rather minor peninsula on 
the great land-mass of Asia-Africa- 
Kussia, that 

of the nineteen liundred million human beings 
in the world, something like thirteen hundred 
million do not live in Western Europe or the 
New World, and have very little interest in 
its culfiiral history, and that the Hindu 
population of India a1>out equals the total 
population of North and South America. . . . 

Our absorption with the culture ot Westein 
I'urope must go. We need to learn m all 
hnmilitv how small a part we and Europe 
have plaved in the total hiiitory of mankind, 
We must iinmen.sely e.vpand our mental 
hori/un. ... However inlluential the uleas of 
Mr. I . S. I'liot may be, they cannot c(m»pare 
in imp.nlaiiie or mlluence with the idea:> ot 
Siddhartha (.hiutama known Buddha; 
until we can humble ourselves to learn that 
there arc* cultures and traduioiis, liter.itiire 
and \\is<lom, art and morality oldei and 
richer, perhaps even wi.sei tiiau our i>wii 
until ue can rmuake our thought abj' l 
hi.'-toi \ and humanity in some .siuh terms . s 
these, we taniiot reai h the lunght ol ou;* 
yrear opportunitx . 

Incidentally, Professur J(niC> woiidci. 
pcTtiiicntl}' about the >einljng oi 
American Negro troop.s to Australia, 
so rcccjitly proclaimed by a high 
Aihstralian official “ a white man’s 
country ” now and prospectively. 

wiry wc should ask coloured inf u to die in 
order that Australia may remain a while 
man'ji country remains a military mystery 
Sub.>titute “ free ” lor “ white" in the state- 
ment, and it will make sense. Vut “ white 
hack in again, and you have trilralism. 

Writing in The Hindu of 15th Feb- 
ruary 1943 on Shri Madhvacharya, our 
valued contributor Dr. R. Naga Raja 
Sarma draws valuable lessons from the 
student years of the great teacher. He 
commends not only his concern for 
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truth, his intellectual integrity, but 
also his many-sided physical activities. 
At a time when various methods of edu- 
cation are being experimented with 
and almost none has been productive 
of ^tisfactory results, tlie lessons which 
Dr. Sarma linds in the life of the 
religious teacher disclose valuable 
principles. 

Too often the (juestioning or iiKpiis- 
itivc student falls out with the teacher 
it the latter is not oj)en-niin(led enough 
to appreciate his own liinitatioii.s. 
Enforcing mute submission to j^edagogic 
;iuthority cannot but stifle the healthy 
Iniiigcr for truth ainl the ])o\ver of 
creative thinking, riie aticieiit j)rccept 
lliat the teacher should always web 
j'oinc defeat at the hands of tlie tatight 
conceals an important principle. The 
teacher’s business is to put hi.^ piij>ils 
«)n the rigiit track and to aid them 
Inwards indepenclonl thinking, ('ardin- 
il Newman put it well when he said 
llial t]i(‘ {(Mcliei was only an older 
sttnlent . 

[ nless edneatiijn is a co-opei alive 
♦ flbrt in the acajuidhon <d kno\vlcdc:e 
and ll»e diMcriiincnt of fiiith, if is noi 
worth Us name. And in that endea- 
vour th‘ ini};oitaiKe ol intellectual 
honesty need hardly be stressed. Its 
corollary is openness to correct ion on 
the part of the pedagogue. Krror by 
whomsoever introduced must be 
brought to light. Sri Madhv’acharya is 
reported to have supplied an omission 
when his father in a public discourse 
failed to make clear tlic meaning of a 
particular term. 

Much is said nowadays about the 
need for physical education. The great 
Acharya was good at sports, adept in 
niany feats of strength. There is wide- 
spread recognition today that a healthy 


body is an all but indispensable adjunct 
to an agile and active mind. It is a 
matter for congratulation, however, 
that sports arc not made the fetish in 
Indiim schools that they are in the 
West. But even over-attention to sports 
is less di.s.sipative than students' fritter- 
ing away energies, both physical and 
mental, in the pursuit of 

loolish atul tashionabh- frivolities d inelropol- 
itan existence, and the countless comicalities 
<U the I'clluluid, the .sliow'i and v;phistrie.s of 
the .stage and tlie s. rccn. 

Divided attention c.m lead nowh.err. 
(ireat te.ichcrs liave been great stu- 
dents. Dr. Sarma counsels oiie- 
]H»intedness. 

h'loin the lilc o( Madhw.i and other world- 
Icaclicih aiul .•‘ysleiii-huild**!^, students, if 
thev jilease, may dr.uv the .siij»reTncly impor- 
tant h>son that they should devote their gift 
aiul energie-. to (.easeh ss acquintioii of knowl- 
ed'^e in sie li a su^lainr•^i and concerted 
manner un wonid enable tin m to excel their 
leucl'.crs. 

Dr. K. S. \'(*i)kalranjan’s c.xhaiistive 
^tudy of " The Haiulloom versus Tovver- 
Inum ” in the last issue (>f the /ottnm/ 
of the University of Homhuy is revealing. 
It shows India alreatly very mucli in 
the grip <d llio forces that in the West 
iiavo so largely (.lepersonaliso<l industry 
and, putting a )>reinium on mass pro- 
duction, have ('rowded the little man 
>0 pitilessly to the wall. The mammoth 
industries ami a»rubincs tliat view 
human l.ilnmr as so many hands, with 
little rare for iieads and imne for hearts, 
<lo we want them to get a firmer hold 
on India ? 

'Mie rase for mass ]n'oduction is 
specious — greater uniformity and hence 
greater dependability of output, and 
cheaper goods because labour costs are 
relatively lower. Human automata 
may be paid relativ ely well and yet the 
saving on the people displaced by the 
machines may far more than outbalance , 
the wages paid. But what of general 
, purchasing power under such a regime ? 
riie test of a nation’s prosperity is not 
its higli or low wage-scale but the 
number gainfully employed at decent 
wages. 
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Handloom production was coiifekle^ 
able, varied and wide-spread at the 
end of the seventeenth century and 
tb rougli the eighteenth. Powerloom 
competition from the early nineteenth 
century on has reprCvSented an increas- 
ingly serious threat to the indigenous 
handloom industry, but it is less than 
a hundred years since Indian mills 
became a serious factor. Mill com- 
petition has already forced handloom 
weavers to give up certain lines and 
competition has not alw’a^'s been fair, 
mill prices being lowered sometimes to 
capture the market and then unjustih- 
ably raised. 

Already Indian mills account fur 
three-fifths of tJie total cloth consumed 
in India. The handloom weaver still 
produces a fourth of the total but much 
of the mill production is in the hand- 
. loom industry’s main lines. And while 
there is some protection from foreign 
competition, there is none against the 
Indian mills. Dr. V’enkatrarnan fore- 
sees more disastrous future com])etition 
to the handloom industry on which 
s^Cfal millions depend unless the 
Government’s policy of drift is givcni 
up. He urges decisive action in regard 
to demarcation of the fields of produc- 
tion, whether i)y law or by forcing 
a “ voluntary” agreement. It would, 
as Dr. Venkatramaii points out, be 
most difficult to re-establish the hand- 
weaving industry once it had been 
crushed out, even though it should be 
decided later to be best in Indian 
conditions. 

Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta warns 
cogently in Gram IJdyog Palrika for 
February against looking to industrial- 
isation in general or to the mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture in particular for the 
solution of India’s economic ills. The 
latter has not proved a panacea in 
the U. S. A. or ("anada. The volume 
of agricultural product! >n rose with 
imechariisation, to be sure, but un- 
©Oiployment rose wiih it. A survey in 
the U. S. A. is reported to have shown 
mechanisation responsible for 25 per 
cent, of the iinemployinent throughout 


the counjw: ^ It is claimed that never 
in^thc history of the had there 

been greater distress 0 ^ more un- 
employment in rural areas than just 
before the outbreak of the present war. 
Similarly in Western Canada, mechan- 
isation of agriculture was introducetl 
on a colossal scale, adding the burden 
of debts so incurred to the fanners’ 
previous financial difliculties. Holdings 
were increased so that machinery could 
be worked economically. Demand for 
the latest equipment led to wasteful 
scrapping of machinery already pur- 
chased. In short, in a number of areas 
mechanisation of agriculture overshot 
its mark. And if this wa.s true in 
wealthy countries like the U. S. A., 
what of our im])overislicd Motherland ? 
Surely a system uneconomical in Rolls- 
Royce countries cannot be impo.scd 
upon a land of bnllock-carts without 
augmenting misery ! 

Agriculture in India does offer in- 
adequate and j)recarious returns under 
present methods of production, trans- 
portation and marketing. Hut half a 
loaf, or even a (piarter, is better than 
none. Large-scale replacement of field 
workers by machines can only increa r 
wretciiedness where, as iji India, tJic 
])overty of the country imposes a check 
on labour-absorbing develoi .nents ii* 
other lines. 

India’s chief material asset is her 
vast suj)ply of human labour. Hut 
human labour is an asset only in the 
measure of its effective utilisation. 
Masses of unemployed arc no asset but 
a positive and dangerous liability, 
(ireater production per at re is a 
desideratum certainly, but it can be 
obtained by improved methods and 
more intensive cultivation without the 
fanners’ being crowded oF theii fields. 

Industrialisation hi general, Shri 
Mehta claims, appears as a solution for 
India only to those who take a super 
ficial view of her problems. Some 
forms of mechanisation, he reminds us. 
arc not labour-saving but labour-kiUing. 

The motto tor India should be human 
labour wherever piWsibVj and machinery only 
where indispensable. 
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The one-sided view of ancient 
Indian civilisation unfortunately 
prevalent, ospccicilly in the West, 
constitutes an obstacle to the mutual 
understanding and rapprochement 
between Kast and West so important 
for our modern world. 'J'lie heroes 
of ancient liulia were by no means 
only recluses ; there were wise 
teachers and just kings, maslers of 
Mio art ol living in the world while 
not being (»f it. (ireat hhnpires were 
built by great minds and they liad 
the grandeur of t!ie present without 
the latter's .s])iritual ])enury. 

We publish in this issue an inter- 
esting article related to this theme 
hy Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, m.a., D.rnii.. 
(Oxon.), who is rendering useful 
service to the cause of culture at tlie 
University of Madras. He brings 
out dearly that the might aud glory 
of Aryavarta did not rest only on its 
profound soul-knowledge and its 
other-worldliness. But while there 
were aesthetic refinements in ancient 
Indian life beside .jyliich modern 
are crude, lybaritisn? was 


never the cult here that the modent 
Western world has made of it. The 
masses of old India followed wise 
leaders. These showed them the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful, 
pertaining to the realm of the Spirit, 
as superior to mere sense gratifica- 
tion. The body, the material aspect 
of life, was not neglected but neither 
was it exploited as it is in the West 
today where sense-life drowns soul 
yearnings and blinds spiritual per- 
ception. 

It is quite true, as Dr. Raja points 
out, tliat the civilisation of Europe 
and America has its spiritual side. 
'Fhe West has had its teachers too — 
Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, Arnmonius, 
Paracelsus. It has had its dramatists 
and its novelists with their psycholog- 
ical insight. It has had its poets* 
with their glimpses of truth, their 
perception, not always momentary 
or wavering, of the intimations of 
immortality. But their words have 
too often fallen on deaf cars. Tfce 
voice of Jesus is drowned in the 
clamour of Wall Street and the roar 
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of aeroplanes and guns. Plato’s 
wisdom, Shakespeare’s intuition, fail 
to make themselves heard above the 
cacophony of jazz. The best even 
of the great Europeans is not accept- 
ed in practice by the modern leaders 
^or the masses. But is that any 
’ reason why educated Indians should 
not profit by them ? 

The West has something to give 
to the East, undoubtedly, but woe 
to the East if it takes the proffered 
gifts blindfold ! What are some 
of the gifts that might profit us 
if discriminatively accepted ? The 
reverence of true science before 
tlie inscrutable mystery each new 
cUy:ovcry reveals. The recognition, 
theoretical at least, of the worth of 
the individual as a unit. The respect 
for human life, however sinned 
agaSnst in these days. To stand up 
and fight for Liberty as Milton and 
Shelley and others taught. 

The West can give us physical 
sanitation and hygiene, but what 
does it know of magnetic purity ? It 
can give us macliiiies but not tell us 
how to meet resulting unemploy- 
ment. It can give us radio and 
cinema but not show us how to use 
these properly to educate the emo- 
tions and to elevate the mind. It 
can give us a social conscience 
awake sufficiently to prompt welfare 
measures but not sufficiently to 
attack basic inceputies effectively. 
It can give us the urge to be helpful 
but not the wisdom to do good works 
without the risk of incalculable 
harm. It ran giv:j us inventiveness 
but not tell us how to restrict it to 


constructive ends. 

So let us not look to modern 
Western civilisation for the true 
balance between materialistic and 
spiritual elements. Modern Western 
civilisation is mechanistic, commer- 
cial and carnal, because the masses 
are not taught that Spirit and Soul 
are verities. The very existence of 
Spirit and Soul is ignored ; they are 
non-existent for science, mere fading 
flowers for the millions of followers 
of that science. 

The organised religions of the 
world have proved impotent to keep 
the ship of modern civilisation from 
careening to the side of the life of 
the senses and of selfishness. Has 
the existence of and familiarity with 
the Gita enabled the Bralinuina to 
banish tl\c degrading inlhioncc of 
untoucliability ? Has the deep faith 
of Muhammad in tolerance ni d 
cliarity (’hecked the fanaticism of 
the cliildren of Islam? Ciganis(d 
religions have always bec< «ne giav<s 
of Wisdom and Religion and ruiva r- 
sal Brotherhood. And wiMiout true 
Knowledge and JiiiligliteiU'd h'aitli 
and Loving Charity liow can there 
be civilisation worth the name ? The 
swing from sensuous hedonism to 
thoughtless asceticism will most 
likely cof7ic. The roll in the opposite 
direction may resuU in no less 
dangerous a list to the side ol 
objectionable asceticism, of extreme 
sacerdotalism which i/nprisoJis in- 
tellect. Tlie remedy is the achieving 
and the preserving of balance, and 
in that task no other country 
better fitted tc than India. 
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But for fulfilling that mission modern 
India must awaken her soul from 
the slumber of ages. By its grace 
her body will be restored to beauty 
and to strength. 

India's fall was due to her own 
Karma. By caste arrogance and 
unbrolherliness we forged our own 
cliains. And it is not by copying 
so-called great but in reality poor 
things of the West that we shall 
become free — witness the fate of 
Japan ! Hnligliteninent will not come 
by following Christian missionaries 
or ortliodox sectarianism of any 
creed. The new trend in human 
evolution is towards international 
unity. India cannot remain isolated 
though she dare not fail to be 
discriminative. The nation, no less 
than the individual, is its brother’s 
ket'per, and each can aid all if only 
each will take not a national or a 


sectarian but a world view. 

This can be achieved more quickly 
if at least a number of Indians will 
work with assiduity on the cultural 
plane. It scerns necessary that some 
Hindus learn Arabic, some Muslims 
learn Sanskrit ; also that all educated 
Indians l(?arn about the literatures 
of provinces other than their own. 
We should not allow jxdilical work 
to submerge cultural development. 
Cultural unfoldment will go a great 
way towards destroying the fetters 
which are now put upon us by 
the alien autocracy, though it is 
absolutely true that tremendous 
difficulties stand in the way of polite 
ically enchained India's finding and 
expressing her own soul. But, on the 
other hand, political freedom with- 
out wisdom and culture will not 
enable India to fulfil her mission to 
the world. 


elemi:nts in human civilisation 

MATERIALISTIC AND SPIRITUAL 


Man’s civilisation is a complex 
which must be taken as a unit. It 
is wrong to analyse it into various 
elements and a«'cept certain parts 
while ignoring others. It is like 
light. We will be doing a great 
injury to our eyes if \vc analyse 
light by passing it through a prism 
and begin to read only with the 
help of the rays on one or the other 
^nd of the spectrum. Just so in 
civilisation, there is a material side 
mid a spiritual side. Civilisation is 
neither the one nor the other. 11 is 


the unit made up of both. In the 
same way man too is complex. 
There is the spiritual aspect in his 
being ; there is also the materialistic 
aspect in it. Man’s intellect and 
emotion do not work efficiently un- 
less he has a healthy physical body 
too. It is w rong to ignore the body, 
that is, the materialistic side of his 
being, and to attend only to his 
spiritual ends, as WTong as it is to 
confine oneself to the more physical 
side of life ; the latter is like securing 
a beautiful purse when tliere is no 
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money to keep. No civilisation has 
flourished in this world which did not 
have these two sides. To speak of 
an antithesis between a materialistic 
civilisation and a spiritual civilisation 
is to ignore the facts of man’s history. 

What is very striking in India's 
civilisation, which has an unbroken 
history extending over many millenn- 
iums, is the perfect balance between 
these two aspects of civilisation. 
Civilisations crumble when the one or 
the other aspect is ignored. The 
balance between the two has often 
been disturbed in the case of Indian 
civilisation also ; but the equilibrium 
was always restored and civilisation 
continued to flourish. 

The Vcdic civilisation is the model 
for this perfect balance between the 
needs of man's spiritual life and the 
demands of his physical existence. 
Men prayed to the benevolent gods 
for spiritual elevation and also for 
material prosperity. When as a 
result of a virtuous life on earth 
man passed from this side to Heaven, 
there was no break in his life. There 
was only a prolongation of his 
virtuous life in another region. 
Gods and dead ancestors enjoyed 
food, drinks and other pleasures as 
much as men in this world did. 
Gods too had a body. They were 
handsome ; they wore ornaments and 
bore shining weapons ; they rode in 
chariots of gold, bedecked with 
gems ; they wore costly robes. The 
world is not an evil ; life is not a 
series of sin^. The passage from one 
world to the other and back was 
only a normal feature in the experi- 


ence of a soul. Men and gods, the 
people and the saints, the living and 
the dead, earth and heaven, all 
these combined to form a harmo- 
nious universe. This is the civilisa- 
tion of the Vedas. 

The Upanisads exhibited this 
harmony of matter and spirit in 
another way. The sages in the 
forests and the kings in the cities 
lived on a basis of mutual co-opera- 
tion. The kings who fought and 
coiuiuered and ruled the world were 
the repositories of the highest lore. 
The .sages who performed penances 
in the forests came to the palaces to 
learn about the Supreme Truth. 
Modern scholars try to make out 
that then^ was a conflict between the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas in the 
Upanisads, in so far as tlu? foriiKtr 
upheld ritualism and the latter 
developed s])iritual wisdom, but 
what one finds in the Upanisads is 
eniphasi.s on the unity ami liarinony 
between tlic affairs of the world aud 
the truths of the world; both can 
remain in the same Kshatriya. The 
truth of the world is revealed in the 
struggle of man in this world and 
not in the retirement of the forests. 

At a certain stage in the history 
of this civilisation of harmony, one 
notices a slight disturbance ; th(‘ 
w’orld and the life in it are shown to 
be aspects of sin ; real happiness is 
confined to a stage of mere spiritual 
existence free from all entanglements 
of matter. Renunciation of the 
world is held out as the Bath to 
this higher state of happiness. 1 his 
teaching began to affect the nation. 
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Man started to neglect his life and 
his duty to the world in order to 
be holy. Indolence and hypocrisy 
were the results. This dellection 
was only short-lived. The revival 
of Indian civilisation, based on 
harmony, was soon started, 'riuj 
sages of the Nai)nisliaranyu ( the 
Sacred Forest of Naimisha) were 
the most prominent in this revival. 

The Ramayana held foiili this 
teaching of the unity in man's life. 
Sree Rama, the heir to tlie throne, 
had to retire to the forest to 
oblige a weak father. Rut in tlie 
forest he destroyed the demons and 
when he lost his consort he chased 
the culprit, killed him, n'covered his 
consort and after returning to his 
kingdom, he ruled over his ancestral 
country. In the MahnUinruta also, 
there is a description of a long line 
of virtuous kings who ruled over 
tiicir countries as a matter of 
Kshatriya obligcdiun and yet reached 
tlie same heaven to which renuncia- 
tion was supposed to lead man. 
The descendants of these kings had 
^.he help of Sree Krishna in the war 
they had to wage to win their right- 
ful kingdom. Sree Krishna and all 
the sages of thi forest advised them 
to light for their rights. Roth Sree 
Krishna and Sree Rama are incarna- 
tions of God. 

All the gods and goddcs.ses of this 
period of revival represented the 
perfect harmony of matter and spirit. 
Ihe goddesses were called Sree 
( which essentially means wealth). 
Ihe God Vishnu was always *11 
association with his two Ci usorls, 


Sree ( Wealth ) and Bhumi ( the 
Eartli ). His incarnation, Sree Kri.sh- 
na, had sixteen thousand and eight 
consorts, Riikmini and Rharna being 
the chief. Siva shared half of his body 
with his consort Parvati. Brahma 
had Saraswati as his consort and 
Indrani was the consort of India. 
All the chief gods had their consorts. 

Renunciation was given its correct 
meaning. Renunciation is an inner 
state of man and not an outer 
exhibition. Man cannot run away 
from the world. In a balanced life, 
matter ceases to be a hindrance 
and becomes an aid in the upward 
march of the soul. The world 
recedes from man in the end ; and 
this is Samnyasa. This is the central 
teaching of the Samkhya philos- 
ophy. The PiiiTisha and the Prakri- 
W are two co-operating entities, 
like a lame man and a blind man. 
The Prakrit i lielps the Purusha in 
his upward inarcli and leaves liim 
when he reaches the goal. The 
Nyaya Philosophy emphasises the 
reality of the material world. The 
Mimamsa Philosophy asserts the 
greatness of man's work in this 
world. The Wdanta philosophy 
tcaclies the harmony between spirit 
and matter. Sankaracharya inter- 
preted this harmony in his own way, 
as one of absolute identity. Rania- 
niijacliarya inUapretod this harmony 
as a relation of parts and the 
whole, and Madhvacharya gave his 
own inter])retation of tlie two as 
being absolute but distinct realities 
in this world, God presiding over the 
material world as the Highest. 
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The Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana, all the Puranas which are 
based on the Mahabharata, and 
all the systems of Philosophy are 
interpretations of the Vedic civilisa- 
tion, undertaken at a time when 
people were being seduced from the 
real path along what were held forth 
as short cuts to the final goal of 
man, but what wore in reality blind 
lanes. Along with the spiritual side 
of man and man's higher goal, which 
is beyond the confines of this physic- 
al world, there is an equal emphasis 
on the reality of the world and 
man's duty in it. If Sankaracharya 
denied the reality of the world, the 
denial applies equally to the material 
world and to its spiritual counter- 
part. What is real according to 
Sankaracharya is neither matter nor 
spirit (as a counterpart of matter ) 
but the whole. The harmony and 
the unity in man’s coinple.x life, 
which form the essence of Vedic 
civilisation, are reasserted in this 
phase of Indian revival represented 
by the Puranas, the systems of 
philosophy and the Dharma Sastras. 
According to the Dharma Sastras, a 
physical body is a necessary factor 
in man's eligibility to perform Vedic 
rites, and to have such a physical 
body is not a sin but the greatest aid 
to virtuous life. Here also we find 
the harmony between spirit and 
matter in Hindu Civilisation. Soul 
cannot make any spiritual progre.ss 
except when endowed with a j)hysic- 
al body. 

If the Vedas (including the 
Upanisads), the Puranas, the sys- 


tems of philosophy and the Dharma 
Sastras, which arc the spiritual 
heritage of ancient India, were the 
only literary remains from which we 
could judge the state of civilisa- 
tion in ancient India, there would 
still be ample evidence in them that 
the ancient leaders of thought paid 
as much attention to the material 
side of the world as to the spiritual 
side. There are various other 
remains of life in ancient India. 
India is not merely tlie home of the 
Hindu religion and the birthplace of 
Mahavira and Puddha, both founders 
of major religions ; it is not merely 
the land that gave asylum to the 
persecuted Jews and Parsees; it is 
not merely the country that became 
the home of innumerable Christians 
of all denominations even from the 
earliest times, and of millions of 
Muslims. India is something moie 
It was once the richest country in 
the world. It was the centre of fhe 
world's trade. Indians w.-nt out, 
conquered and colonised other di.s- 
tant lands; they established their 
civilisation in those countries. India 
developed secular arts and material 
sciences. It had vast and pros- 
perous cities, immense temples and 
palaces and mansions; the people 
and the princes enjoyed luxuries to 
an extent unrivalled in the history 
of man. 

The sages in the forest and the 
Brahmins, who were the custodians 
of the spiritual wealth of India, 
sought money from kings and 
wealthy patrons to perform religious 
rites for the wv.iiditr of the people. 
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There is a very interesting Puranic 
episode which throws a clear light 
on the mentality of the sages of the 
time. Parikshit, the grandson of 
Arjiina, was cursed to be bitten by 
the serpent Takshaka and killed ; 
Taksliaka on his way to the king 
met the great sage Kasyapa who 
was going to the king to save him. 
They recognised each other and then 
they decided to have a trial of 
strength, Kasyapa won. Then 
Takshaka offered him the wealth 
whicli he was likely to get by saving 
the king. The sage look the reward 
and went away leaving the king to 
his fate. The story of V'isvaniitra 
who persecuted King Ilariscliandra 
for the sake of the wealth which the 
latter liad promised him and who 
ultimately drove the king to the 
need of selling himself ami working 
.e. a. slave and keeping watch over 
the cremation ground, is also not 
^vithout significance. 

When we come to secular lit- 
endure, we S(^c the same emphasis 
laid on Mie material side of man’s 
hfr. 'ilic great poets describe the 
exphdis of famous kings of old, who 
eonqucicd, asserted their rights, 
protected the people, enjoyed life 
and then went to heaven as a reward 
for their life sanctified through 
devotion to the world and its nc(’ds. 
Kalidasa sings of the beauty of tlie. 
external world and depicts the great 
sage Kanva as a fond parent in 
Sakiintala and the Great God 3iva as 
a lover in Kumarasambhava, iJlia- 
ravi writes a poem on the episode 
of Yudhisthira in exile; his consort 


Draupadi exhorts him to lake up 
arms against his adversaries and to 
win back his rightful throne ; his 
brother Bliima also tries to persuade 
him to fight ; and when he is coun- 
selling forbearance, the great teacher 
Vyasa arrives and decides in favour 
of war, after con.solidating their 
strength. Visakhaclatta writes a 
drama on the story of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya's defeating the usurper 
of the throne with the assistance of 
the Brahmin Chanakya, who finds 
any means good enough to secure 
the victory to an honest cause. 

Bliima’s revenge on Duryodhana 
for the shame the latter brought 
upon Draupadi in the royal assem- 
bly is the theme of Bliatta Nara- 
yanans drama, Venisamhara, Here 
Asvatthama, a l^rahmin and a 
warrior, breaks his sacred thread 
when Kama, liis rival, taunts him, 
saying tliat lie is only a mild 
fhahmin. Kalidasa extols drinking 
in his drama M alavika^nimitra and 
in Harslia’s yariauauda there is a 
scene where tlie marriage of tlie hero 
and the heroine is celebrated, during 
which the cili/.ens give way to 
exc('sscs of carnal pleasures. This 
huge mass of literature starting with 
ilic great MLiliabiiarata records a 
spirit of revolt against other-world 
line.'^s and against disregard of the 
needs of the real life. 

Indian civilisation must be studied 
as a civilisation just like any other 
civilisation. Cliina had developed a 
civilisation in ancient times ; so had 
Babylon and so liad Egypt. There 
was the civilisation of the Hellenes 
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and that of tlie Romans. In all 
these civilisations we find a spiritual 
side and also a materialistic side. 
It is not merely the monism of 
Sankaracharya nor the astronomy 
and the mathematics of ancient 
India that made their marks in the 
ancient world as India’s contribution 
to the world s heritage. The dia- 
monds and the rubies, the muslin 
and the spices had an equal sliarc in 
making India prominent in the an- 
cient world. If we take the spiritual 
side as the soul of civilisation, then 
that soul can have no upward 
march without the body, which is 
the materialistic side of it. Indian 
civilisation lived wlien the soul had 
a healthy body and will die if the 
body is allowed to decay. 

Wiiat is called modern Weslern 
civilisation is not a mere materiali.st- 
ic one. It has its sjnritual side also. 
Along with the armaments and the 
factories and slums and commer- 
cial competition, there arc religion, 
philosophy, pure science, quest after 
truth, the spirit of adventure, tlie 
love of service, care for those in 
suffering and all such spiritual 
factors which form an integral 
part of modern civilisation. Galileo, 
Newton, Kepler, Faraday, Kdntgcn, 
Marconi, Einstein, can we condemn 
tlie.se and the many otlier scientists 
as mere worsliippers of Mammon 
Should we not honour the Christian 
missionaries who go to the deserts 
and wild regions to educate the 
less developed bretliren among the 


human race, who look after the 
lepers and other victims of foul 
diseases ? Should we not take notice 
of the great advance in the matter 
of medical relief which is the result 
of modern Western science ? Should 
w^e not take notice of the great 
improvement in communications 
between the various sections of 
humanity achieved through the 
development of science ? 

The solution of India’s present-day 
problems and the salvation of 
humanity can be secured neither 
by analysing civilisation into its 
materialistic and spiritual aspects 
and by setting one against the other, 
nor l)y drawing an antithesis between 
the spiritual civilisation of India 
and the materialistic civilisation of 
Europe. This course will oidy lead 
to further cleavage Ixdween man and 
man. The riglit cour.se is to recogniM^ 
the materialistic side of India's pasf 
civilisation and tlu^ spiritual side of 
modern civilisation and then t) 
understand the harmony bctwcf ii 
Indian and Euru])ean cultiTcs. We 
must aim at a fusion and a 
mingling of civili.sations. Civilisa- 
tion is civilisation whether ancient 
or modern, whetlier hhistcrn or 
Western. C'ivilised mvn can always 
unite. The conflict comes in only 
wlien one end of the spectrum 
produced by one juTsm is brought 
in contrast with the other end of 
the spectrum produced by another 
prism. 


C. Kuniian Raja 



GANDHI AND GRIFFITH 

PROPHETS OF NATIONAL SELF-RELIANCE 

I R. M. Fox is the author of numerous volumes, arnon;:; them Factory Echoes 
and Other Sketches, whioli has been translated into Russian, and Smoky Crusade, 
an autobiography, which gives an account of anti-militarist activities. Specialising 
in the study of industrial psychology he wrote The Triumphant Machine. — Ed. ] 


On the surface, there is no greater 
contrast than that between Arthur 
Griffith — pioneer of Sinn Fein and 
first President of the Irisli Free 
State — and Gandhi, the Indian 
Congress leader. 

Griffith was .square-built, .small 
and sturdy while Gandhi tooks so 
frail that it seems ns if a breath of 
wind would blow him away. To 
Western eyes Gandhi is a picture.squc 
figure. WhcJi he visited the I.anra- 
sliire factory district a few years ago, 
hundreds of mill girls crowded round 
to catch a glimpse of this famous 
r:jrsonality, mbed in wliite. All that 
we read about bmi, his days of 
.silence in the Ashram where he sat 
beside his spinning-wlieel, his jour- 
neys like triumphal processions in 
India, built up the image of a man 
who, however modest and ascetic in 
his private life, could not but attract 
attention wherever be went. 

Griffith had no striking individual 
characteristics. He looked like a 
clerk or a small busine.ss man. Clad 
in sober black, wearing a bowler hat 
and carrying an umbrella, be would 
have fitted into any one nt the 
hundreds of offices in the city with- 
out comment. lie liked to sit down 
to his glass of stout and a smoke in 


the evening. The farthest he ever 
went from the conventional was 
when he lived in a Martcllo tower at 
Scapoint, near Dublin, and he only 
did this because it was cheaper than 
a house in town. He had no ascetic 
rule of life. He did not base his 
teaching upon philosophical or mys- 
tical ideas but was content to deliver 
practical homilies upon taxation, 
production and Irisli national devel- 
opment. Lovers of the Celtic Twi- 
light accused him of wanting to turn 
Ireland into a sort of Gaelic Man- 
chester by his advocacy of industrial 
progress. 

Yet this contrast in externals can- 
not hide the parallel between the 
work of both men. Artliur Griffith 
began to be recognised as a force in 
Ireland as far back as 1899 when he 
founded his weekly journal The 
United IrisJnnan, which ran from 
March 4, iSf)9, to April 14, 1906. It 
attracted some (»f the finest minds in 
Ireland during this period, including 
W. B. Yeats, G. \V. Kussell (/E), 
John b'gliuton, Padraic Colum. Alice 
Milligan and James Stephens. Brill- 
iant as they were, it is conceded 
that the man who shaped the 
policy was Arthur Griffith, who 
combined an incisive literary style 
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with a bulldog tenacity. The policy 
— which he advocated at all times — 
was later called “ Sinn Fein, " 
translated loosely as “ Ourselves 
Alone. ” The note of the journal — 
like that of the editor — was one of 
aggressive self-reliance. 

Before Griflith began his work, 
Irish national opinion was divided 
between the Parliamentary Nat- 
ionalists who believed in representa- 
tion at Westminster and the Fenian 
tradition of physical force. Griflith 
would have neither. He called upon 
the Nationalist M. P.’s to leave 
Parliament and come back to Ire- 
land. But he had no patience with 
the physical-force men who thought 
that Irish freedom meant conspirato- 
rial whisperings with, maybe, a few 
shots from beliind a licdge. 

In Gandhi’s terminology Griffith’s 
policy was one of non-co-opera- 
tion. ” The first-fruit of his teach- 
ing was the founding of an organisa- 
tion called Cuinann na Gaedhal, in 
1900. The purpose, of this body was 
to study Irish history, literature, 
language, games and culture. It 
aimed too at fostering Irish industry 
and national development. Griffith 
believed in the method of extrusion 
and taught that Ireland could cast 
off outside domination just as a snake 
casts its worn-out skin. He wrote : 
" Let us be Irish in heart and spirit 
and a few years will prove whether 
the remedy is not bei f er sought at 
hon e among ourselves than beyond 
the waters. ” 

By 1905 Griffitli had gathered 
sufficient converts to his point of 


view to take the step of forming the 
Sinn Fein political party which 
defined its policy as “ National self- 
development through the rights and 
duties of citizenship on the part of 
the individual and by the aid and 
support of all movements originat- 
ing from within Ireland and not 
looking outside Ireland for the 
accomplishment of their aims. ” 
Laws made out.sidc Ireland could 
not, in Griffith's view, be morally 
binding upon the Irish people and 
he suggested that the General 
Council of County Councils should 
become the nucleus of a National 
authority. He wanted a council of 
300 meeting in Dublin to function 
as an Irish parliament. 

When the Sinn Fein party enfered 
the field, a new paper was needed to 
serve it and Griffith became the first 
liditor of Sin 7 i Fein. He advocafi d 
abstention from Wc'stminster l>ul 
he did not recojnmend an}' (larnl)oy- 
ant revolutionary activity. On tic 
contrary he insisted that all ho 
wanted was the repeal of ;hc Act of 
Union between Ireland and Britain, 
(liven practical .self-r overmnent fie 
was .satisfied for Ireland to remain 
under the British Crown. In a. series 
of articles published later in book 
form under the title The Resurrec- 
tion of Hungary (irilfith urged that 
the struggle of the Hungarians, led 
by Franz Deak, was the best model 
for Ireland. They demanded a sepa- 
rate Constitution under the Austrian 
Crown. For years this was known 
as the Hungarian policy. It was 
denounced by Kepublicans just as 
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much as by Nationalist politicians. 
Although Griffith was a strong influ- 
ence he never succeeded in building 
a strong and effective party. 

These early years of hard self- 
sacrificing work were devoted to 
sowing the seeds of Sinn Fein ideas. 
Practical —even utilitarian as these 
were, tliey have much in common 
with Gandhi’s teaching of “soul 
force” through the Satyagralia 
movement, espi'dally in its strugg- 
ling infancy and Griffith often had a 
liard task to get the modest 25/- a 
week, which he needed to live on, in 
return for his editorial labours. This 
did not worry him unduly, for he 
was a man of plain and simple life. 
When he became President of the 
Irish Free State, on its establishment, 
he. often travelled up to the imposing 
fiovernment Buildings by tram, 
receiving the salute of the .sentry at 
tlni door as he stepped off. It never 
jccurred to Iiim to alter his way of 
travel ])e<*ause of his new iiosition. 

Althou'di Grifffth had no special 
distinction of appearance or manner 
t.here was something about the set 
of his jciw’ and his unwavering eyes 
which might make the discerning 
observer glance at him again. Ilis 
prose writing was a model of clarity, 
the perfect medium for his forcible 
and direct mind. He had great 
physical strength though he used it 
rarely. A friend has recounted how 
one night when Griffith and himself 
were passing along a Dubliii street 
in close conversation, Griffith was 
jeered at by two young men out h r 
an evening’s fun. He ignored them 


and they then proceeded to jostle 
him off the pavement. Suddenly 
becoming aware of their existence, 
Griffith floored each of them with 
successive swipes of his muscular 
arms. He walked on without inter- 
rupting the current of his remarks 
or even glancing back at the brawlers 
on tlie pavement. On another 
occasion he is said to have horse- 
wliipped a journalist who had insult- 
ed a woman patriot. 

(Griffith was one of the men who 
signed the London Treaty setting up 
tlie Irish Free State in 1921. Many 
considered him the leader of that 
delegation. He was certainly the 
strongest individual force among 
them. When he and Lloyd George 
agreed on the treaty it was as good 
as settled. That document gave him 
what he wanted for he was never a 
Republican. What he always urged 
with deadly persistence was the 
demand for Irish self-government. 
He was a man of conservative 
opinions with a strong dislike of any 
advanced social ideas. He died 
sudilonly, soon after the Free State 
was established and it was recognised 
that lie had done as much as any 
man to found the new State though 
he did not live to sec it develop. 

Iktween Gandhi and Griffith there 
seems no obvious point of contact. 
One represented the West with its 
emphasis on industrial progress, the 
other has the calm, contemplative 
quality of the Fast. But behind 
these surface differences there re- 
mains that unifying quality of 
individual force placed at the service 
of their respective peoples. Gandhi 
stands for Indian Sinn Fein while 
Grilfitli stood for Irish non-co-opera- 
tion. 

R. M. Fox 



THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 


[Prof. U. Venkatakrishna Rao, m. a., T^ectiircr in Sanskrit at the 
Tambaram Christian College, presents here the results of some studies in 
Semantics. Particularly interesting is his tracing of the degradation which the 
once glorious name Asnra has suffered at the hands of lime and exotericism. It 
is not necessary to accept the ai)parcnt imjdication that the Avestaii scriptures 
antedated the Vedic to recognise that the Asiiras were originally spiritual divine 
beings. They arc so presented in the Rig-Veda and it is only in later exoteric 
Hinduism that those whom the oldest Pitnina represents as the first class of beings 
created by Brahma are found degraded into demons — a sorry fate for the divine 
ancestors of thinking man. — ICd.] 


Almost every word in any lang- 
uage, if properly investigated, has 
some romantic tale or other to tell. 
From the view-point either of its 
derivation, or of the changes it has 
undergone in meaning, the story 
offered by the word in the long 
course of the development of the 
language is very interesting. Some 
particular word may completely dis- 
appear from Hie later phase of the 
same language ; it may also assume 
a slightly different shade of meaning 
with the emphasis shifted to that 
aspect in the growth of the language ; 
it may even come to possess a sense 
quite different from, or even com- 
pletely opposed to the original 
connotation. Completely new words, 
again, might be coined on wrong or 
even false assumptions at some later 
stage, when the previous significa- 
tion was completely forgotten. Such 
“ semantic ” changes or changes in 
the signification of words would 
obviously be very abundant in a 
vjery old language like Samskrit, 
where the Vedic phase of the lang- 
uage is certainly more than 3000 


years older than its relatively mod- 
em asj)ect callt:'d classical Samskrit. 

The Samskrit language teems with 
such words. The standard diction- 
ary of synonyms in that langujge, 
the Amurako^ha, starts with the 
word amuray signifying a god, and 
the next list of such synonyms 
relates to the enemies of the gods, 
the demons. According to the mod- 
ern Puranic conception, the gods are 
meritorious beings and the asuras, 
their enemies, are embodiments ef 
evil and darkness. But curiously 
enough, the asura list contains the 
word poorvadeva and, a little later, 
the word piinyajanu or a man of 
merit is also stated to be one of the 
synonyms. How can this accord 
with our Puranic conception of the 
word The only possible answer is 
the one supplied by tiie Avesia, the 
scripture of the Parsis. In it India 
is hailed as the leader of the a.suras, 
the great asura, the “ ahuro mazda,' 
i, e.y “ asuro-mahaan ” in Samskrit ; 
possibly in that period prior to the 
Vedic pantheon, the sympathy and 
the worship of the devotees was 
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offered to the asuras alone. 

Even in our Puranas, we observe a 
tendency in some places to favour 
demons like Pralilaada or Bali, but 
that is explained away as a result of 
their devotion to Vishnu. Perhaps 
in the Avestan scriptures, or even 
earlier, the modern demons alone 
were embodiments of merit and light. 
That alone could explain why the 
asuras are called poorvudevas or 
“ gods in a former Kalpa '' and 
pnnyajiinas or meritorious people.'* 
In the development of the Puranic 
pantheon as descended from the 
Avestan through the Xcdic, it 
appears j^rubable that there was a 
complete revulsion of feeling against 
the asuras, and that, bit hy bit, the 
once ardent worshippers of the 
asuras as gods, were weaned away 
from their devotion. Even some- 
times in the Rig Veda India is hailed 
as the pre-eminent asura. The poor 
lourteenth-century commentator 
Saayana stretched his ingenuity 
to explain it away by making it 
denote “ Iife-gi\er," asu-ra. But the 
Puranic poet was not at all satisfied 
with sucli a makeshift explanation. 
He even coined a new word sura," 
as opposed to asura and made it 
connote a god. 

Similar was the origin of the w’ord 
dhuva meaning husband in Samskrit. 
A word like “ Maadhava," which 
referred to Vishnu, was ingeniously 
interpreted to mean Maa's, i. e., 
Lakshmi's, husband, and thus a new 
word was coined. (Possibly even the 
Word “ Maa " in this sense was new.) 
As a matter of fact, from a t ompar- 


ison with cognate languages, it is 
clear that no such word could have 
existed in the parent language at all. 
Vidhcivaa, a similar word, is philolog- 
ically cognate with the Anglo-Saxon 
widitve, Gothic rcid^mv, old Prussian 
u'iddevn and Latin vidva. The “Vi," 
now ingeniously explained by Sams- 
krit commentators as a prefix, form- 
ed an integral part of the past 
passive j)articiple Viddha meaning 
“ bereaved " or “ lacking " from the 
Samskrit root Vyadh, to pierce. 
Thus the word could correctly refer 
to one pierced by some calamity; 
latterly, it might have been asso- 
ciated with the direst calamity for a 
w'oman, viz,, being deprived of her 
husband, and it was classed ob- 
viously as feminine only. From 
being a participle, it passed on to be 
a common noun. I.atcr when its 
actual significance w’as forgotten in 
India, a new derivation was offered, 
taking “Vi" as a negative or a 
privative prefix, and “ dhava " be- 
came a new' w'ord imported into the 
language. But from the derivative 
side, the w'ord is connected with 
Vyaadhi, a disease piercing the body 
and also with Vyaadha, a hunter 
])iercing the deer with his arrow. 
The English w'ord “ widower " is also 
an afterthought, coined after the 
connotation of the w'ord wddow w’as 
definitely established. 

The genius of the languages seems 
to be implicit in the first-personal 
pronouns in English and Samskrit. 
English grammar provides for a 
capital letter at every appearance of 
this pronoun, anywhere in a sen- 
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tence, possibly perhaps to impress 
us with the assertive self-importance 
of the proverbial John Bull, spec- 
ially in evidence today in the 
undaunted Churchillian spirit. The 
English grammarian also teaches his 
conjugations with the first person to 
start with. But the Samskrit 
grammarian, as tliougli infectiously 
•imbued with the self-underrating or 
even self-denying message of Indian 
philosophy, does not at all attach so 
much importance to the first person 
and declares that in conjugations it 
should always be relegated to the 
third place, after the so-called second 
and third persons in other languages. 

The word "'oxen’* in English 
grammar is tlie plural of the word 
** ox.” But if we trace the history of 
the word back to the older cognate 
languages, Gothic, aiihaa, Anglo- 
Saxon oxa, and further back to 
Samskrit ttkshan there must have 
been a stage in Anglo-Saxon or some 
other older language when oxan or 
oxen should have been the singular. 
Later, through confusion with some 
plural forms like men, children, 
brethren, etc., some people might 
have started the idea that “oxen,” 
ending in “ en,” should be the plural 
form and a new singular “ ox ” w^as 
coined. Gradually tlii.s mistake was 
popularised and standardised to such 
an extent that it crept into the 
King’s English and established itself 
authoritatively in Engl^di grammar. 
Not satisfied with this, some words 
exhibit the phir.d suffix twice over; 
the old pluruiS of Inother and child 
were breth-er and child-er. Later, 
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somebody thought that they were 
singular forms and added “ en ” 
which is one of the various plural 
suffixes, omitting the “e” in the 
previous plural suffix “ er,” as breth- 
( e ) r-cn and child- ( e ) r-en ; now 
brethren and children are the plurals. 

There are some other words tlie 
sense of which got restricted with 
the passage of time. The Samskrit 
mynl jani or jaani was first used in 
the VT^dic stage in the general sense 
of a woman. The latter word is now 
used only at the end of the com- 
pound to mean “wife” as “ Sita- 
jaani ” or one whose wife is Sita. 
Its cognates in other languages are 
IVrsian Ztm, Avestic jaini, Gothic 
Kicino, Anglo-Saxon Cu'cne and 
English “queen.” At one stage in 
Samskrit, with the form of gnaa, it 
meant a particular type of woman, 
a goddess. The Greek fi)nn ipiite 
also means a woman. 11 is interest- 
ing to find how in the last stage of 
English it has come' to acf|Liir 
another specialised sense, namely, ; 
queen. These Samskrit wcids are 
obsolete now. 

The correspondence in llu? sense 
of the following two v’(»nls for 
scliular from English and Samskrit 
is noteworthy, derivatively, 
slinita in Samskrit literally means 
“much heard.'* In India, printing 
was introduced only recently by the 
Europeans; the difficulty of making 
palm-leaf copies is well known. 
Thus, knowledge was something that 
could only be got by role. To study 
therefore meant to hear from the 
omniscient teacher who necessarily 
carried all his knowledge in his head. 
Shrtitam, heard, in Samskrit is 
naturally synonymous with knowl- 
edge. Veda is shruii, heard or 
revealed in the religious sen.se, as 
distinguished fiom or remein- 
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bcred by our ancients. In English, 
such a scholar is only referred to as 
“ well-read,” as books of reference 
are easily available. It is interest- 
ing to note that the English word 

loud goes back to Anglo-Saxon 
hind, and is allied with the Greek 
kltdos, renowned, and also with 
Samskrit “heard,” hence also re- 
nowned. The transitions and the 
specialisation in the meaning into 
“ loud,'* especially in the last English 
stage, are noteworthy. 

The potential past passive parti- 
ciple from a verb is very frequently 
used in Samskrit. There are three 
forms, all meaning the same thing, 
as from the root kar to do, the 
participles are Kartavya, Karaneeya 
and Kaiirya. The meaning is “should 
be done” and later also “duty.” 
Erom the root vach, to s])eak, these 
forms are Vaktavya, Vacbanccya and 
Vnachya. Obviously they sliouUl 
mean “should be said or spoken.” 
but with re>spect to the latter two 
participles in Samskrit, there is a 
nairowcd meaning now in vogue and 
fnat is scand.d or “censure.” It 
Ml list haw* been reasoned that some- 
thing that should be spoken is usu- 
ally SOUK adverse criticism. 

Or* in< vagaries of modern spelling 
in Englisli are satisfactorily explaiiUHl 
if we trace words back to their early 
loutonic foims. Skeat, in the Intro- 
duction to his Science of Etvnioloiiv, 
mentions the romantic tale of the 
descent of the word “ lionsc ” from 
the ieutonic hns. The latter was 
pronounced with a long “u” followed 
^ voiceless “s.” This spelling as 
“hus” was preserved till at least 
^50 A^D. and in Norse and in old 
nigh German, as also in modern 
' this spelling is etained. 

nut the Norman scribes, in their 
pedantry, thought that the simide 


“ u ” could not be ascertained to be 
long and began to cast about for 
some sound which would indicate 
the length of the vowel. They some- 
how landed upon the I'rench “ ou ” 
and respelt “hus** as “hous” and 
this became the middle English form. 
The final “ e ” was added to further 
assimilate the final “-se” to the 
final “ -ce ” in many words of French 
origin, such as silence, offence. It 
looks as though those who meddled 
with the spelling in the last stage 
sincerely believed that “ hous ” must 
have been some French word since 
“ oil ” is the characteristic symbol 
of F'rcnch usage. 

The Samskrit word Y ajamaana is 
a present participle and meant 
sacrificing. Later it became a noun 
and signifu'd sacrilicer. Long ago, 
for the \"cdic worshipper, sacrifices 
constituted the most important daily 
or even hourly ritual. So at the 
end of the Vedic period the sacrificer 
had I.)ec()ine so imj>ortant that in the 
Puranic enumeration of Isvara s 
eight forms, which are, to use Kali- 
dasa's phraseology in the first verse 
of his Sakuntala, ([uite prafyaksfia or 
vihible to everybody, one of the 
most important is the sacrificer 
himself. Now’ coming down to the 
modi'ni Dravidian languages which 
have all been intluonced by Samskrit, 
we find that word without any 
mutation of form; but, peculiarly 
enough, the sense is everywhere that 
of “ master.” Could it be that from 
being the master of the Vedic ccre- 
nuniies at the sacrifice, it passed on 
to mean “ master ” generally ? 

'riius the romantic talc behind 
every word might be traced if only 
we had the patience for it, but 
Semantics is a branch of Philology 
which is not fully cultivated at 
present. 


U. Venkatakrishna Rao 



THE CLASSIC DRAMA OF JAPAN 

[Ernest John Harrison, author and journalist, has had a colourful 
career in many parts of the world. He has more than a casual tourist's 
knowledge of the Far Fast, which he has visited more than once. The study 
which W’e publish here is interesting, but does it not show how difficult it is to 
enter into the spirit of another pcoi>le and to get their point of view ? Must 
not there be more to the Japanese classic drama than he shows us, to account 
for its enduring hold upon the people ? — Ed. ] 


The colloquial Japanese for theatre 
is shibai, which means grass-plot." 
Its derivation is uncertain, but there 
is reason to believe that in early 
days representations took place in 
the open air, and the literary equiv- 
alent ri-yen ( peach orchard ) would 
point to a similar origin. Without 
attempting to trace in Japanese 
fashion the pedigree of tlui theatre 
as far back as the mythological age, 
I will merely sketch briefly (he 
known facts. 

A young woman named Okuni, 
attached to a temple as a sacred 
dancer {miko), during the sixteenth 
century undertook a tour through 
the empire with the object of raising 
subscriptions for the repair of the 
famous Shinto temple. At Kyoto 
she performed a sort of mythological 
play symbolizing the dance of the 
gods before the cave in which the 
Sun Goddess had hidden herself. 
Unfortunately for Okiini’s reputa- 
tion, scandal soon began to attach 
to her name, for it is recorded that 
she was something of beauty, and 
so i i the course of a few years we 
find her laimciied as a full-blown 
professional actress in Kyoto. It is 
surmised that the plays then prod- 


uced were recitations in character of 
primitive poems and folklore. Okuni 
used to perform these plays or dances 
on the dry bed of a river, to which 
fact may be ascribed the later fasluon 
of speaking of actors as kawara-nn- 
mono, or “ ])cr formers on a dry 
river-bed." 

The so-callt'd AV>” dances ante- 
date the modern drama, which 
Professor Chamberlain thinks is a, 
development of the short kyd^^o^ 
or farces with which the No i 
and arc interspersed. The No ha\e 
survived until the pre.scnt 'iay, and 
although Sf)mewh.it tiiesomt' i i 
themselves to the uninitiated, jkjsscss 
a distinct antkpiarian intete.'^t. The 
No are, in fact, a highly arislocratie 
distraction, (uitirely unintelligible to 
tho.se that have not mad(^ them a 
special study, since the language of 
the chorus is tlie cla.ssical one of a 
bygone age. I5esides the chorus 
there is an orchestra which evokes 
strains which to the barl;aroiis Oc- 
cidental arc extremely weird ; tlierc 
is no scenery, but the actors arc 
magnificently clad and wear masks 
of the most liidcous description, some 
of them of great age. Mr. Mitford 
( Lord Redesdale ) defines the No as 
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a kind of classical opera, performed 
on stages especially built for the 
purpose in the palaces of the principal 
nobles, and, he might have added, 
in connexion with certain Shinto 
temples. 

In fact, it was on the occasion of 
the visit of one of the famous No 
companies to Yokohama — for even 
the jVo have become to a certain 
extent democratized during the 
twcntietli century — that I sat out a 
performance for at least nine hours, 
at the well-known Nogc 'reinplc. 
The choruses arc intoned in a strange 
recitative whicli sometimes rises to 
a stiueal, not unlike the soiinds which 
emanate from a tomcat on the tiles, 
and again descends to the notes of 
ihv, lower register and appears to 
proceed from the singer's stomach. 
One’s natural inclination to laugh is 
at once repressed on looking at the 
solonin faces ot the audience, to 
wliom the No is no idle pastime but 
- cult to be nurtured with the 
devotion (»f a lifetime. Every motion, 
every {zesture is cut-and-driod, and 
one tan readily believe that to 
memorize* a scries of such dances 
must entail an enormous amount of 
both physical aiid mental labour. 

1 have even been told by a Japa- 
esc friend, now unfortunately no 
more, that in some of these dances 
the performer is supposed to keep 
himself covered with his fan in such 
a manner that a skilful fencer would 
not be able to detect an opening for 
Attack. Apropos of this theory, he 
narrated how a certain famous No 
dancer was once performing in the 


presence of the Shogun. When in 
the midst of the dance he suddenly 
made a slip, a voice from the ranks 
of the spectators gleefully exclaimed, 

“ Ivc got him ! ” The speaker was 
an equally famous master of fence, 
who had been watcliing the perfor- 
mance from the beginning with lynx- 
like eyes in the faint hope of 
discovering a weak spot in the 
dancer's hypothetical defence. And 
then the unexpected happened and, 
carried away by his professional 
feelings, the fencer, mentally deliver- 
ing the fatal thrust or cut, gave vent 
to the ejaculation. The poor No 
dancer at the close of the perfor- 
mance approached the Shogun, pros- 
trated himself in the accepted style 
and craved permission to explain 
how it was that lie had been guilty 
of wliat must appear an unpardon- 
able piece of nuiladroitness. He 
went on to say tliat while bringing 
off a more than usually diihcult pas 
ho had been disconccited to notice 
that part of the stage had not been 
properly cleaned, and it was owing 
to the shock caused by this discovery 
(IkU he had lost liis licad and 
blundered ! In any event, he hasten- 
ed to assure the Shoguu of his will- 
ingness to alone for his offence by 
there and (hen committing harakiri, 
if the Shogun so desired. It is 
pleasant to be able to add that this 
final proof of professional enthusiasm 
was not exacted of him by his august 
master. 

The subjects of the No are taken 
from old folklore and national leg- 
ends, and their literary form is said 
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to be of the highest excellence. 
Among the more notable of the 
pieces inflicted upon me on the occa- 
sion referred to was the famous 
Sumidagawa, which tells how the 
child of a noble family in Kyoto 
was kidnapped by slave-dealers and 
carried off to Tokyo, but died and 
was buried on the banks of the 
Sumida River. The distracted mother 
sets off in search of her son, and on 
reaching the river overhears the 
passengers on the ferry speaking of 
the death of a kidnapped child some 
time before, and finally conies to 
a willow-tree where the villagers arc 
weeping over a grave. She questions 
them and learns that the dead is 
none other than her son. She is dis- 
traught. During tlic night tlie ghost 
of the child appears and holds con- 
verse with her ; but when she seeks 
to embrace it, it vanishes into thin 
air and she hears but the .sighing of 
the breeze. No doubt tlie recital is 
pathetic in the original, but for me 
the ghastly wliite and inane mask of 
the actor who impersonated the 
mother spoilt all the poetry. Wiien 
in the performance the motlior would 
fain embrace her son, the youngster 
who played the role simply slippeti 
under her outstretched arms and ran 
behind the stage property which 
represented the grave, 'fhe story is 
supposed to be authentic and to 
belong to the tenth century, and 
today on the banks .1 the Sumida 
at Mukojirna may be seen a small 
shrine erected in c.ommcmoration of 
the tragedy, and here a special 
service is held every 15th of March. 


The No "music” is reminiscent 
not a little of the ultra-classical 
compositions of our own Occidental 
world in that it is deadly dull to tlie 
average person. Personally, having 
thus satisfied a curiosity which has 
more than once involved me in 
difficulties, I have never since invited 
a second ordeal of that description. 

Although the Japanese theatre 
may be said to have been founded 
by a woman, it has since become 
virtually a monopoly of tlie male, 
sex. It is true that nowadays there 
are a few companies composetl 
entirely of women, but they enjoy 
no great reputation. A former law 
would not permit the sexes to per- 
form together and, save in the so- 
called soslii’shihai , more correctly the 
shin-engcki, to which 1 will refer 
later, men and women are neviT sef'ii 
in company on the stage, fi is 
curious that whereas the No ar t(a s 
liavc always cnjoyi'd tl *' hiehesi 
rejnitation, it is only witliin romp;.;- 
atively recent years that lii*' pli.y<‘is 
in the popular tluMtivs [Sliihai or 
Kahnki) have begun to be recc^gni/ed 
as human beings; in the old days 
they were denoted in all official 
docuiiKUits by the auxiliary mimerals 
used in counting animals. 1'lic insull 
will scarcely be appreciated l)y reati- 
ers unacquainted with the Japanese 
language. The actor was also 
forbidden to appear abroad without 
wearing a mebakari-zukin or hood 
which covered the head ami face. 
Things arc rather better nowadays, 
and the great actors of Japan are 
among the weallluest and most popu- 
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l:ir subjects of the Emperor. But 
although the theatre is generously 
palronized by the lower and middle 
classes, the more old-fashioned and 
cultured scions of the shizokit, as the 
former samurai class is now desig- 
nated, are still loath to extend 
encouragement to a form of distrac- 
tion which they regard as frivolous 
or even immoral. 

The leading Japanese theatre in 
Tokyo has so far Ikh'U the Ivabuki-za, 
where the “legitimate'’ has its 
habitat. The newer Imperial Theatre 
(Teikoku-za) may challenge it for 
iirst place, but still the Kal)uki- 
za enjoys traditions which arc in 
them.selves an asset. The usual 
performance at thi.s and other houses 
of the same school starts at lo or 
1 1 a.m., and lasts eight or nine hours, 
for some Japanese plays contiun as 
many as sixteen acts. In fact, in 
l^is as in otlier diversions, the 
JapaiUise lik*' to Tuake a day of it 
and so they have their meals brought 
to them in the tluxitre. One reason 
assign* •! f«>r the comparatively early 
closing of the Japanese theatre is 
that this tends to check immorality, 
since it is notorious that professional 
women In Japan, as well as otliers 
inclined to be “ fast, " fre(|iiently 
lose their heads over professional 
actors, and pursue them openly in 
the most unblushing manner. The 
actors, on their side, conlin.e their 
love or romance to the stage, and off 
the boards arc apt to set a very 
practical price upon their favours for 
which, sad to relate, too many 
infatuated women are prepared to 


pay. 

The two most distinctive features 
of the inside of the Japanese theatre 
arc the hana-michi ( flower-path ) and 
the mawari-biilai (revolving stage). 
The former is a raised wooden plat- 
form branching off on either side of 
the auditorium and serving as an 
alternative means of exit and en- 
trance for the actors, in addition to 
the wings. The maicari-huiai is what 
its name implies, a sort of turn-table 
comprising a big section of the stage 
tloor, on vvliich two different scenes 
can be built up, the second being 
icxhibited witli scarcely a moment's 
delay by simply causing tlie stage to 
revolve and carry off the actors and 
properties of the first scene. The 
curtain [maku) in first-class theatres 
is drawn sirleways, but in second- and 
third-rate houses is rolled up much 
as in luirope. It is the fashion for 
the admirers of a celebrated actor to 
present him with a curtain beau- 
tifully decorated and such gifts 
frequently cost hundreds of yen. 
The adoption of electricity and other 
foreign appliances has led to remark- 
able improvements in stage scenery, 
which today can challenge compar- 
ison with that of the West in not a 
few departments. Anything more 
horribly realistic than a Japanese 
stage killing w^oiild be difficult to 
imagine. Japanese spectators de- 
mand plenty of gore for their 
money and they get it. 

Actors are classified on the basis 
of the parts they act, chief among 
which are Aragoioshi (rough charac- 
ters ), JilsHgotoshi (historical charac- 
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ters representing loyalty or chivalry), 
and Jitsiiakashi ( wicked characters ). 
Female parts are acted by men. It 
was at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that women were 
prohibited from appearing on the 
stage along with men. The training 
and discipline undergone by actors 
who play the roles of women are 
beyond adequate description. It is 
not enough that they are made the 
very image of women, by make-up. 
dress and toilet, but their manners 
and actions must rellect those of the 
fair sex. It is natural that from 
childhood they should be placed as 
much as possible in female society, 
and while at home they put on 
female dress and are disciplined 
until the last trace of masculine pro- 
clivities is obliterated. 1'he Onnagaia 
or impersonators of female characters 
wield no mean influence in the guild 
of actors, this fact being shown by 
the principal positiems their names 
occupy in programmes. No green- 
room but theirs is locked from the 
inside, and no other actors may 
enter without first asking the per- 
mission of the occupant. 

Dancing is considered the first 
qualification of an actor, and to this 
end alone his early training is 
directed. Of course a novice must 
perform a humble part; he usually 
makes his debut as Uma^no-ashi or 
“ horse’s leg ” ! On the stage in 
Japan the employmr.u of a real 
hor' e being out of the question, a 
framework i;^ used representing the 
liead and body of the animal with 
the poor actors seiving as its legs! 


This humble role has passed into a 
proverb, to wit, '* Bakayaku wo 
arawasit'" ('‘to disclose a horse’s 
legs”), 1. €., one’s natural form is 
bound sooner or later to reveal itself, 
however much one may try to 
conceal it. 

An actor of the calibre of the 
late Danjuro, Kikugoro, Sadanji or 
Fukusuke, who were the stars of my 
day in Japan, earns an income 
enormous for that country. His 
regular fee for an engagenn^nt of three 
or four weeks will sometimes be 
5,000 yen, or Keckonirig four 

runs a ye.ir, it will be seen that he 
can easily make 20,000 3'en or ^’2,000. 
On the other hand, an actor’s 
expenses are correspondingly great, 
and most members of the profession 
arc said to be in debt. 

The popular taste lends itself to 
heavy tragedy, the historical pi y 
based uj)on some authentic case of 
loj^alty or revenge beiig highly 
esteemed. Chikamatsu’s version A 
the story of the immortal forty-seven 
rOnin [Chiushingura), who in Yedo 
at the end of the seventeenth century 
avenged their lord’s judicial suicide, 
is a universal favourite. There are 
usually an orchestra and a soloist as 
chorus (joniri ) which reminds one of 
descriptions of the Greek drama as 
well as of the No already described 
The strange falsetto wiiich is the 
Japanese substitute for singing is 
always painful to foreign ears, though 
it has power to move the female 
portion of the audience to tears. One 
of the special functions of this chorus 
is to narrate in convulsive recitative 
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the mental processes of the actors, 
thus sparing them the necessity of 
thinking aloud as with us. I'he 
piixe de reshiance is often preceded 
by a kind of curtain-raiser or rnaye- 
hyd^qen, commonly broad farce. 

Tlie language of the classic drama 
is an archaic Japanese unin tell igii)le 
even to foreigners thoroughly con- 
versant with the collo(iuial language. 
To understand a Japanese play one 
must be familiar with the incidents, 
manners and customs witli which 
it deals, in addition to the mere 
grammatical form and voi'abiilaiy. 
Without denying the great liisti ionic 
talent of actors liki‘ the late Danjuro 
and Sandanji, 1 must confess that, 
as in the /Vj, the manufactured stage 
voices and stilled gestures, whether a 
faithful reflection of the old-fashion- 
ed Japan or not, are to me a source 
of irritation. The costumes are su- 
perb, and the vedue of the Japanese 
di'ima as a mirror of the ancient 
iegimt c.m scarcely be overrated. 

It is interesting that the way in 
whidi trr.ge«ly is overdone on the 
Japanese stage has evoked protests 
from Japanese themselves. Dr. 
Inouye many years ago wrote 

Our actors aio not content with mere 
killing ; they must add every horror 
attacliod to a slow and painful death 
that ingenuity can invent. After being 
covered with blood from the wounds 
received, a man begins deliberately to 
disembowel himself, and does not die 
until he has made the audience (piitc 
sick with the sights witnessed. The 
everlasting appeal to our pensive feel- 
ings on the Japanese stage is unwhoL*- 
some and wearisome, and as for the 


tragical scenes that appear on our 
boards, their tendency is to encourage 
cruelty by familiarizing audiences with 
revolting sights. In regard to those 
plays whose chief design is to give 
I)leasiire to the audience, it seems to be 
thought in this country that it is 
inij)ossiI)le to attain the object in view 
otherwise than by the introduction of 
scenes between men and women that 
are cjiiite indecent. This is an entire 
mistake. 

A rival to the classical school of 
acting sprang up about half a century 
ago in the shape of the so-called 
suslii-shibai or shin-engeki, briefly 
mentioned above. Its aim is to 
depict life as it really is, in contra- 
distinction to the rigid conventional- 
ism which reigns supreme in the old- 
style historical drama, and, as it 
were, dictates every movement of the 
limbs and featurifs and every vocal 
modulation, not in accordance with 
Nature as Nature is known to be, 
but in deference to canons of art 
which imply that the ancient Japan- 
ese was an uiupudified abnormality. 
In the shin-engeki these stereotyped 
mannerisms have been abandoned, 
together with the special language 
in which the clas.sic drama is couched, 
the “ vulgar speech of everyday 
e.xisteiice having been adopted 
instead. There is, in short, apparent 
a very real effort to hold the mirror 
up to Nature. Having been ab.sent 
from Japan a good many 5 Tars, I 
cannot say to wJiat extent the new 
school has succeeded in ousting the 
Kabuki from pride of place, but 
judging from the torrential recrudes- 
cence of Chauvinistic nationalism 
witnessed of recent years in Japan, 
which has helped to precipitate 
Japan's savage bid for Far Eastern 
hegemony, I should imagine that the 
Kabuki must today be impregnably 
established in jmpular favour. 

K. J Harrison 
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[ Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri here presents some fiiiula- 
meiitals necessary for the right type of hninan progress.-- Kd. ] 


Tliis is an age when the fouiula- 
lional ideas of liuman life arc 
examined and rc-examinod so as 
to ensure, if possible, what has been 
yearned for often but never achieved 
as yet even in a minor measure - 
Peace and Good-will among men. 
Tlic other basic ideal — (jlory to God 
in the highest — has been visualised 
and realised in a greater or lesser 
degree at various times, though it 
looks as if in modern times men and 
women arc getting more and more 
preoccupied with the earth to the 
exclusion of the eternal verities of 
life. 

All the world over men and 
women are pondering over the Four 
Freedoms — freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, 
freedom from war— deeming the 
same to be a supreme mystic formula 
or mahamantram. There is also all 
over the world a passion for self- 
determination, a passion for a peace- 
ful life, a passion to outlaw war, a 
passion for the sharing of Nature's 
economic gifts amongst all her 
children, a passion for liberty and 
equality and fraternity, a passion 
for universal limitation of armaments, 
a passion for collective security, a 
passion for life and happiness, — in 
shor:, a passion for the good life. 

Let us, in justice, to India, realise 
that tliese ideals have been her 


immemorial ideals the ideals of 
ahimsa, of Srmlhi, of Nishkdma 
Karma, of3'c^^(/, oi bJuikti, of jmna, 
and of ananda. If we strain our 
ears a little, we can hoar, despite 
the tlrum-bcats of today, the kei'ii, 
clear (lute-call of the Aryan ('harter 
streaming from the Himalayan alti- 
tudes in every direction. India is 
no doubt today “ the Niobe of 
Nations," to use the kingua ge of 
Byron. But though there is none 
so poor as to do Iier iev(;rence today, 
she was the Minerva of tlie Nations 
once and may be so again. 'I'la' 
Aryan Path will become clearer if 
we bear the Aryan charter in miiuJ. 

1 am not now laTorring to th 
Heavenly Charter expressr-d in tin* 
awe-inspiring voice of tla: rollia^ 
thunder in the clouded skies as 
described in the immortal Ufiltad- 
aranyukii Upemishad, .If oiiiy Miin 
had heard the voice ol Chxl aright, 
whether in the clouds or in the Deer 
Park or on Mount Sinai or in Mecca, 
the Earth would not have been ilie 
slaughter-lious(^ that it has been all 
along. What is the Divine Charter ? 
It is the briefest and the briglitest 
and the best in the world. It 

DA-DA-DA. 

The story is that the cruel demons 
and the joyous gods and the 
miserable men went to the Crcaioi 
to ask for tlic law of life. Ho said 
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to each of them “ Da. The gods 
rightly understood by Da — Duma, 
self-control, because pleasure would 
corrode the soul otherwise. The 
demons rightly understood by Da — 
Daya or ('ompassion, because power 
would corrode the soul otherwise. 
The men rightly understood by Da — 
Dana or Charity, because misery 
would corrode the soul otherwise. 
Do you not hear even today the 
divine voice rolling in the thunder 
of the clouds and declaring — Da-Da- 
Da ( Dania, Dana, Daya ). We have 
all our divine moods, our demoniac 
moods, our human moods. We 
need all the three— Dana, 
Daya — as the essence of the law of 
tlie good life. 

What I have in mind is tile Aryan 
or Himalayan Cliarter issued by 
four of (he greatest men of all 
lime— Maim, Valmiki, Vyasa and 
KeJida.'^a four men who were the 
j.’r('a(est rcrdisi- among idealists and 
ihe gn-alest idealists among lealists, 
mur men who Imew the will of th(' 
One "^j-iri* and the hearts of all men. 

! wo (d these four men songlit to 
}>lace before the world, like two 
lighted lamps set on a hill, tlie ideal 
Man who was (iod incarnate as man 
and who slione on tlie bright, 
heauliful and ble.ssed soil o( India as 
Kama and Krishna. The Aryan or 
Himalayan Charter is therefore 
mainly the Charter of Rama and 
Krishna prophesied by Mann, reveal- 
e<l through Valmiki and V^asa, aiut 
porfcctecl in Kalidasa. 

Look at the origin of the ib’ce 
supreme epics of the world— 1 he Epic 


of Tenderness (Ramayana), the Epic 
of Righteousness (Mahabharata), and 
the Epic of Blessedness (Bhagawata) 
which Valmiki and Vyasa gave to 
the world. One out of a loving 
bird-couple on a tree was shot and 
killed by a hunter's arrow and fell 
on the ground. The wife-bird fell 
down in grief and screamed in agony. 
A pure pellucid stream of poesy 
inspired by pity flowed forth as the 
Ramayana from the heart of the 
poet stricken with .sympathetic 
sorrow. Vyasa saw the withering 
sorrows of life and felt man's injus- 
tice and inhumanity to man and 
cried out at the end of his poem : — 

With uplifted arm.s I cry out aloud 
au<l yet none heeds me. From right- 
cousno'^s alone will conic wealth and 
joy. Why do you not live in righteous- 
ness ? 

Thus from the swelling of the 
waters in tlie well of Dharma in 
Vyasa’s heart l]owe(] the torrential 
stream of the MaJiahharafa. And yet 
after composing that monumental 
work, \yasa fell a strange void 
(Kliila) in his soul. Narada, who 
made tlu' haw of Tenderness bloom 
in the Ramayana, gave the. Law of 
Holiness in Vyasa and through Vyasa 
to the world. He told Vyasa 

You have snug of Goil along with 
many frail Hooting things. Sing of 
Him alone.. Then alone will the void 
in the heart he filled. 

Somewhere in Vya.sa’s soul the 
ice-bound impiLsoncd waters of 
blessedness were thawed and set free. 
The ambrosial stream of the Bhagi- 
rathi of Devotion flowed forth as the 
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Bhagawata, The desert blossomed 
as the rose and a heavenly fragrance 
has haunted the earth since then and, 
as Shelley wrote, 

It visits with inconstant planrc 
Each human heart and countenance ; 
Like hues and harmonics of evening, — 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, — 
Like memory of music lied,- — 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

The Rawayana contains 24,000 
verses, the Mahahharata 100,000 and 
the Bhagau'iita 18,000 verses. I do 
not propose to expound here one and 
a half lacs of verses. I propose 
merely to show the basic ideas and 
the broad details contained in the 
Himalayan Charter of whicli the 
exposition is containt'd in those 
1/12,000 verses. 

The leaders of today do not vis- 
ualize tlie inner reformation the 
cleansing of the soul —without wliich 
all rearrangements of the environ- 
ment, all Post-war Keconstrnction, 
may, nay, must and will be failures 
after all — like llie wreckages of [orrn- 
er schemes of world-betterment 
fashioned by man in his travel down 
the road of Time. 

The four freedoms as well as the 
eight declarations of the Atlantic 
Charter need a cleansed soul to 
achieve and realise them. Valmiki 
and Vyasa .seek to work from within 
outwards and not from without 
inwards. Of what use is it to gain 
the whole world if we ue to lose our 
soul ? 

1 he Himalayan Cliartcr is also the 
Charter of die Himalayan Rivers — 
the Ganga and the Yamuna and the 


Saraswati, which symbolise the 
Ramayana and the Bhagawata and 
the Mahahharata, The Ramayana 
was born on the banks of the River 
Tamasa which feeds the Ganges. It 
gives us the Law of Tenderness. The 
first law that wc must learn is the 
law of tlie sanctity of life. What 
are all the four freedoms — singly or 
jointly — worth if there is not 
the freedom from murdcrousness — 
slaughter for sport or for food or for 
power? Tiruvalluvar al.so says in 
his Tirukiiral : — 

All the (Iharinas arc comprised in 
non-killing, all the adhaimas are 
compressed in killing. 

Ahimsa paramrjdlhirmah. Thus the 
first freedom is tlie freedom from 
murdcrousness. The first law is the 
Law of Tenderness. 

The Mahuhharala was born in 
glorification of Saraswati after Ik. v- 
ing to Narayana and Nara. It 
affirms tlie sujiremacy of Dliaima. 
The .secf)n(l freedom is (he frccd( m 
from unrighteousness. TIk' second 
law is the Law of Righteousness. 

'J'he Bhagawata was born 011 tlu^ 
banks of the blue Jmnna !'>hie like 
the colour of Sri Krishna. It affirms 
the .supremacy of Bhakti. Hoar 
Narada -the heavenly singer wliosc 
devotion feeds his song and whose 
.song feeds Iiis devotivui declaring 
the l)Iiss of the Inner Visions of (jod 
which, as Wordsworth put it, 

. . .flash upon that inwanl eyu 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

In the heart of myself who meditated 
long and longingly and lovingly on the 
lotus feet of God with a mind over- 
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powered by spiritual emotion and with 
eyes brimming with the happy tears of 
devotional bliss, God slowly shone in 
/i^lory. So full of ecstasy was I and so 
thrilled was I to the roots of my hair 
with the deep thrills of Godward love 
(Prema), so deeply immersed in the 
ocean of Ananda that I failed to see 
the seer and the seen and the sight. 
I merged into the All, and the All 
merged into me. There was left only 
an infinite ocean of ecstasy. 

(Skandha I, Chapter 5, Verses 17, 18) 

The third freedom is thus the 
freedom from Inner Blindness. The 
third Lawistlic Law of lUessedness. 
'fhe Bhaf^awata declares also the 
need for Ananya (exclusive) devo- 
tion to God. Thus the fourth free- 
dom is the freedom from world! i ness. 
'I'he fourth Taw is the Laie of God- 
liness. Tet us therefore; add these 
four freedoms ( based on four basic 
laws of the Soul) to the four free- 
doms of today. 

[ do not j)ro}iose to write a thesis 
e:-.i>oinullug the Himalayan (diarter. 
1 shall merely give lierc the transla- 
ti:»ns of the verses ( Veda and Mami, 
the llin;e epics and Kalidasa) which 
I regard as the clauses of the Aryan 
or Himalayan ' barter of whi<'h wo 
hear the mighty echoes in the T'our 
hreedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
of today. 

These verses give ns the cs.sencc 
of the Four Freedoms : — 

Speak the bare truth. Speak the 
pleasant truth. Do not sjicak hated 
truth. Do not speak the pleasant un- 
truth. This is the eternal law\ 

(Mawu, IV, 138). 


You need not enter an assembly. If 
you do, speak the truth. If you are 
silent or speak an untruth, you commit 
sin. (Manu, VIII, 13). 

They will not speak falsehood out of 
hate or lust. 

(Ramayana, Bala Kanda, VII, 6). 

(T)me togellier. S])eak together. 
May your minds become one. May 
your hearts become one. May your 
opinions become one. ( Veda). 

None in want, none in agitation, 
none in lear. 

(Ramayana, Bala Kanda, VI, 15). 

Those verses contain the essence 
of the Atlantic Charter : — 

The men were satisfied with their 
pusscssiniis and did not covet the 
possessions of others and were speakers 
of truth. (Ramayana, Bala Kanda, 
VI, 6). 

Protect the people with righteous- 
ness. ( Rama to Mbhishana after 
killing Havana. ( R.imayana, Uttara 
Kancia, CVHI, 20) 

Tlic Kings who wore uprooted were 
replanted. ( Kalidasa’s Ra<^hiivamsa, 

IV, 39). 

He biMit the rival Kings without 
uj'H'ooting them. 

( Kalidasa’s Ragliuvamsa, XVH, 42 ). 

Dependence on others is misery. 
Self-doterniinaticm is happiness. This 
is the basic vital cssenco of happiness 
and misery. (Mann, VI, ibo). 

The world attains prosjierity and 
ha]>piiicss by uninterniided freedom in 
the matter of industry and commerce. 

(Ramayana, Ayodliya Kanda, C, 48). 

There could not he seen any poor or 
ugly men or women in Ayodliya. 

(Ramayana, Bala Kanda, VI, 16). 

They do not attack persons who 
have no help or who have no other 
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male members in their families or who 
retreat or who are in fear. 

(RamayanUy Bala Kanda, V, 20 ). 

It is only in modern times tliat 
man has risen to a sense of complete 
national unity or of world-wide 
international interdependence or to 
the idea of a League of Nations. 
But we must remember also that 
man has descended to total wars and 
the bombing of civilians including 
w'ornen and children and also to 
such subtle forms of sclf-dcccption 
and world-deception as trusteeship 
of nations, international mandates, 
development of backward countries, 
etc. 

Thougli it may be said tliat it is 
only today that Man has risen to a 
sense of the vital need of national 
unity and freedom and democracy, 
and of unitary and federal national 
democratic States, and even of a 


World-State, yet in ancient India 
the planning of individual and social 
and economic and political life was 
so complete that the good man in a 
good State was bound to usher in 
the good nation in a good world. 
The ideal of Silnthi ( peace ) was not 
merely a limited personal ideal but 
was also a w^orld-widc international, 
nay universal, ideal. No higher 
words have been proclaimed to Man 
than arc contained in the two 
supreme Vows — the vow of Rama 
and the vow of Krishna — the vows 
which arc the divine (.'harter not of 
India alone but of all Humanity 
To him who once siirromlcrs himself 
to me, who seeks My Grace ns My 
child, T grant freedoTU from fear for all 
and from all. That is My vow. 

( Ramayana, Yiiddha Kanda, 

xviii. r>). 

K. S. Kamaswami Sa- ki 


EVERYMAN 

Tlir world is in onr clay : the hlond and h^nr 
Of all men in the flesh of every man : 

With formless continents our form began 
And travailed into time with star and sun. 

Who listens to tlic heating monotone 
Under the breast still hears, beyond the span 
Of memory, those ancient tides whicli ran 
Through hollows of progeneral ivc stone. 

Nothing is alien to the human heart ; 

Its birthday and its brotherhood arc one : 

All that would separate is split apart 
To be the doorway which it would disown. 

1 lie laws which poise the universe preside 
At every action ; and confound or guide. 

William Soutar 



THE PATH OF PATANJALI 

[We publish here the second of a series of three articles by Dr. D. G. 
Londhe on the system of mind-control taiif<ht by Palanjali.- Ed.] 

II.— THE TECHNIQUE 


Patanjali is very j)articular about 
the moral preparation which is in- 
iiispensable to any progress on the 
})atii of spiritual perfection. An 
as])irant wlio strives for control of 
mind, piirilication of heart and 
serenity of sjurit must begin by 
cultivating the virtues of Aliimsa 
and 'I'm til fulness, for tlieir practice 
guaids against most worries, distrac- 
tions, complexes and obsessions. 

One who observes the rule of 
Aiiinisa very strictly will have no 
eiuTuies. Injury whether by words 
or deeds should be scrupulously 
avoided, so that no one will harbour 
any grudge- or malice against him. 
If he hates nc one, no one will 
dare hate him. His ledger of human 
relat’oiis will be blank ; there will be 
no entries cither on the credit side 
of insults and injuries received or on 
the debit side of insults and injuries 
spent on otheis. 

rruthfulncss in thought and deed 
will liberate the Yogi from the 
inextricable chain of complexities 
which a single initial mistake will 
bring in its wake. It is common 
experience that one lie leads to 
another and to justify one falsehood 
a man falls into a whirlpool of false- 
hoods. Strict observance of iJie i ale 
of truthfulness will not permit even 


the convenient recourse to ambigu- 
it}^ for an aml)iguoiis statement, 
like a falsehood, misleads the hearer, 
even if it succeeds in giving the 
statement an air of verbal truth. 
The criterion of truth consists in 
correspondence of words to facts on 
the one liand and of words to deeds 
on the other. Ordinarily lies and 
falsehoods are used in order to cause 
injury to others, to harm their in- 
terests in various ways. Thus in tlie 
last analysis ihn ich^al of Truthful- 
ness suppf)rts and supplements the 
ideal of Aliimsa and is in fact a 
corollary of the latter, 

d'hc rule of a])stiiience from theft 
implies respect for another man’s 
rights of propert}^ as the .rule of 
Aliimsa implies respect for another’s 
right of safety of life and limb. 
Generally speaking, most of the 
murders and grievous hurts are 
inilicted in the attempt to rob others 
of their property. Wars and aggres- 
sions arc only thefts writ large, rob- 
beries in capital letters. A spiritual 
aspirant never throws an avaricious 
glance at the belongings of others. 

The recognition of the significance 
for a Yogi of the rule of continence 
(Brahmacliarya) simply follows from 
the necessity for sublimating the 
sex impulse. Nature indulges in the 
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dissipation of sex energies. It re- 
quires a special effort on the part 
of man to sublimate the libido for a 
higher purpose. 

Purity of the total psycho-physical 
organism, cleanliness of the body as 
well as that of the mind, is ordained 
very emphatically in Patanjali's 
system. A clean body helps towards 
a clean and cheerful mind. With 
unpleasant organic sensations, aris- 
ing out of indigestion or toothache, 
thrusting themselves constantly on 
the attention, no one can over hope 
to secure any steadiness of mind or 
poise of spirit. Internal sensations 
will distract the mind in any effort 
to concentrate. It is significantly 
said that the best condition of the 
body is that in which you do not 
feel that you have a body. If the 
body is clean and in fit condition the 
soul’s activity goes on happily and 
uninterruptedly. 

For the purpose of concentration, 
the posture ( Asana ) should be 
steady and comfortable. These are 
the only two requirements which 
Patanjali originally laid down as 
regards posture. When the body is 
at ease and comfortable the spiritual 
aspirant can proceed to concentrate. 
The diverse and difficult distortions 
which later developed under the 
name of Hatha Yoga may show 
discipline and mastery of the bodily 
macliinc but they are not necessary 
for the essentially psychological 
me. hod and technique of Patanjali. 
While an ancient student of Yoga 
comfortably sqiuMted on a mat, his 
modern counterpart may seat him- 


self comfortably on a chair. 

What is important is the strong 
determination to control the mind. 
Mere sitting down with that resolve 
should be considered a good start 
and an achievement in itself. A 
modern man is afraid to be alone 
with himself. The vacancy of his 
mind, the nakedness of his soul is a 
torture which is unbearable to him. 
An irrepressible urge drives him to 
seek society, wliich is a palliative 
and a temporary escape from intel- 
lectual conflicts and emotional dis- 
cords. 

Even the most elementary stages 
of Yoga will serve as a cure for many 
sufferers who are the victims of the 
spiritual ills of modern civilized 
society. The grind of social engage- 
ments has grown to be tyrannicai 
and nerve-racking, fk^rtrand Russell 
has praised the leisureliness of die 
Chinese and has further obstaved 
that he regarded “ lazinesr.. as one of 
the best qualities of whicli men in 
the mass arc capable.” He thinks 
that if the whole world were like 
China, the whole world would be 
happy.” We may improve uj)on 
Russoll’s statement: If the whole 
world were to cultivate the peace of 
mind and the j)oise of spirit implied 
in l^atanjali’s message, the whole 
world would be happy. Merc activ- 
ity without a judicious estimate of 
tlic values to be achieved is proving 
tlic ruin of Western civilization. 

Pranayama is control of the 
breathing process. Though breathing 
is simply a physiological proces.s, 
its regularising and controlling aie 
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calculated to help the controlling of 
the conscious states. The deeper 
and longer the inspiration, pause 
and expiration, the greater is the 
quantity of oxygen brought into 
play in the pulmonary purification 
of the blood and consequently the 
more effective will be the nourish- 
ment brought by the richer blood to 
the brain and the nervous system. 
In some such way W(^ have to explain 
the importance ascribed to Pranfx- 
yarna for the coiiceiitration of tlie 
mind. In general it is our common 
experience that irregularity disturbs 
and distracts wliile regularity stead- 
ies and controls the physiological 
processes. 

The logic of Patanjali's psycho- 
l<jgical teclmifiue may l)e suninied up 
by saying that the energies of the 
mind can be conserved and sul)- 
limalcfl by gradually narrowing tlie 
field of atlentioii and that if the 
mind is fixed on one oliject only, it 
becomes one wilii that object so that 
tlie dislinction between sulqect and 
oi)je< ' is oblitmatcd and tlu' mind 
comes back to itself, to its own 
pristine purity and power. The 
oiilllow of eiierg}-^ is turned inwards 
and is then gradually conserved and 
sublimated. 

Ihis whole proc«’Ss begins with (he 
stage of what is called Praty’diara, 
literally, withdrawing. ” Pratya- 
hara consists in withdrawing the 
senses from their objects, d'he sense 
f^i’gans are tlie gates thro, gh which 
the mind dissipates its energies upon 
the objects of the external work!, 
the would-be Yogi, therefoie, must 


learn to draw back the senses from 
their objects, just as a tortoise draws 
his feet within his shell. The eyes 
must be witheld from running after 
form and colour (riipa), the ears from 
sounds, the tongue from tastes, the 
olfactory organ from smells, and tlie 
sen.se of touch from tactile objects. 

The task of Pratyrdiiira is only 
negative. It is a preparation for the 
really significant central triad —the 
stages of Dliarana, Dhyana and 
Samadlii. Dliarana is holding the 
mind centred on a particular point 
of space. This is usually a particular 
part of the body such as the tip 
of the nose, the navel, or the 
heart. Dliarana seems to he design- 
ed for cultivating a habit of con- 
centration, and the reason why only 
a particular part of the body is to 
be selected for this purpose seems to 
be that in the process of the gradual 
in-turning of the mind the body 
constitutes a half-way house from 
the external world to tlie inner world, 
'file lip of the nose is certainly 
nearer than any other object for 
concentration, such as an image or a 
{)hotograi>h placed in front of the 
aspirant. 

Next comes the stage of Dhyana. 
Dhyana is nothing but contempla- 
tion ill which tlie unity and continu- 
ity are lu-ver allowed to be disturbed. 
The mind is notoriously truant and 
it requires sjiecial effort and practice 
to keep it steady. In Dhyana expe- 
rience remains uniform. (Pratya- 
yaikata Dhyaiiain). Dhyana is the 
practice of uniformity in deliberately 
holding one object as the focus of 
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attention to the exclusion of all 
distracting objects. When the 
uniformity of experience is sustained 
by effort, the mind becomes practised 
in avoiding distractions. 

Power is attained by the infinite 
repetition of one and the same seem- 
ingly simple process. Wdieii a man 
aspires to be a gymnast he repeats 
several times a single and simple 
co-ordination of muscular imi)ul.ses. 
It is the repetition that makes for 
strength. A casual and chance })i‘r- 
formance, even of a dilticult pn»cess, 
may bring credit to the performer 
but it would b\’ no means increase 
his power. In this siaise Vogisin 
might be described as gymnastics of 
the mind. 

It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that modern Exj)crimental 
Psycliology has carried out certain 
interesting experiments which would 
throw much light on the proce- 
dure and tecliiiique which Patanjali 
conceived two tliou.sarid years ago. 
In an experiment on the concentra- 
tion of attention, the subject is asked 
to fix his attention on some object, 
say, a pen or a pencil, for one minute. 
The time is kept by the exjKii- 
mentcr. The purpose of this experi- 
ment is to demonstrate how very 
difficult it is to keep one’s attention 
fixed on one and the same object 
even for a very short time. When- 
ever the attention rf tlie subject 
waT’ders he is r(*q Hired to announce 
it to the expel imentei by a prearrang- 
ed sign, sucii as tiie movement of a 


[ May 

finger. 'I'he experimenter will note 
the number of times such fluctuations 
of attention have occurred. Even 
when the eyes remain fixed on the 
object, attention may fluctuate. The 
subject must be careful to rei)oit 
the slightest flickering of attention 
and for this some training and prac- 
tice will no doubt be necessary. It 
lias been ascertaiiu*d as a result of 
such experiments that normally 
four to live lluctiiations on an 
average occur in one minute. Sonie- 
liinesc'ven ten to twelve lluct nations 
occur. ^ 

In another but a related experi- 
ment the siibj(‘ct is ask(‘d to fix liis 
attention on some object, but this 
time he is allowed to raise some 
(lueslions aI)out it inst(*ad of atieiid- 
ing exclusively to the bare objc'cL 
'riie (luostiuns relate to the roloi:r, 
size i tc. of the object. It is i‘asi a 
to concentrate the mind on t'lu' 
ol)ject by asking questi»m . akaad d 
than to concentrate cxclusivelv on 
the bare olijcct. 

Modern Psychology is inh;restecl 
in finding out experimentally how 
many lluctiiations occur in a niiiuite. 
Patanjali did not mind the exact 
mcasiiremenls in time of mental 
fluctuations, but he was anxious to 
discover the effects of suslained 
concentration witliuiit allowing fluc- 
tuations, on the power of mind on 
the whole. Yoga is not analytical 
Psychology ; it is a synthetic, 
total, synoptic Ctanzhciis psychologic. 
Far from dissecting the mind into 


* Vide Valentine; InlroUuLlion lo l^xperimvntul }*sycholo^y, 14; 
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its elements of sensations, feelings 
etc., Yoga takes mind as an organic 
unity, an indivisible whole and aims 
at stabilising and strengthening it. 
Patanjali’s Yoga may be described 
as an Experimental Psychology 
directed towards a spiritual end. 

When the Yogi rises from tlie 
stage of Dliyfina to the stage of 
Samadhi his mind is completely 
identified with the objc^ct of contem- 
plation. In fact, in Samadhi there 
is no distinction between the mind 
and its object, consciousness and its 
content, dhe that and the iikul of 
consciousness coin])letely nu rg^e into 
each other and wliat remains is one 
distinclionicss expanse of eonsuous- 


ness, an undifferentiated conscious 
continuum. The barriers between 
the subject and the object have 
broken down. In another sense the 
distinction between the stage of 
Dhyana and that of Samadhi may 
be expressed thus : In Dliyana there 
is always some effort on the part of 
tlie aspirant to maintain tlic oneness, 
the uniformity and the uninterrup- 
tedness of consciousness. Distrac- 
tions tempt and threaten every 
moment. '1‘Iierc is always a con- 
scious struggle to keep away the 
distracting eh'rnents. P>ut when the 
Yogi succeeds in reaching the stage 
of Samadhi, the efforts and the 
struggles cea>e and there arises the 
coni inn on s 11 '.)W of a serene and 
cheerful consciousnt ‘SS. 

D. (i. LnNDHF. 


INDIC STUDIES 


rrnp'r<s of htJic S/ndics, puMisla'iI 
the 1 )!iaiidark.-ir Orieiitid Ki'sean'h 
hi.shrule on the (xaasinn of its Silver 
jiihilee, lak'‘;; ^tock of the r(*search 
u.iinng the List tweiily-iive years in 
iiidl.i '11.1 ontsitle, in the held of 
t’lif'ntal stndit*s. The fields skclclicd 
inciiiile the Wchis, the h'pics, the 
Ihir.m e.nd ('lassie. d Sanskrit litera 
tine, an.'ient Indian historyaiid .irclueo- 
logy an*l tlie ]ivogross of lingnistic and 
sociological iiupiiry. Prakrit studies 
and the. study of m.imiscript.s, tin* 
progress of (rre.itcr Indian resiMK'li and 
a survey ot Iranian studies are also 
incorporated. None can f.iil to hi* 
impressed hy the inspiring rcawd of 
achievement in many lines to which 
these pages testify. Like many otlnT 
aspects of contemporary Indian life, 
Indologioal studies have progressetl 
during the last twenty dive years under 
the inspiration of a nation.d renais- 
sauce. National awareness pervaded 
le literary consciousness of tlie peojde 
a pilgrimage to trie national 
past. With tlic keenness, the assiduity 


a II d 1 1 1 a I )sor p i ioi 1 ; d \v .'1 y > r h a r.i c t e l ist i c 
of such an intellect nal re.surgeiice, 
Indian stholais more th.ni ev(T have 
looked h.u'k with admiring eyes to 
India’s ancicMit ciiltiire, literature and 
history, ’fhev were inspired hy a 
patient d('r(uininalion to reclaim a 
iieritage which further centuries of 
neglect could only have forfeited to 
ohli\ ion. Tlu'V einleavoiii tvl, and many 
more are still ende.ivoiiring to revive 
and t(^ resuscitate all tliat made for 
Indi a’s ancient glory. And th«' result 
has hcen not iiiconsidcrahle. as Proprsfi 
i'l I udic Slifdirs proves. 

Siuh .1 iTln^sjH'cl not only yields grat- 
ifying assurance of past achi(wemeiit. 
It givt's grounds for futtire hope and 
can }>oint out what still remains nndono. 

Much has been d(Uie and we cannot 
be grateful enotigh to those who have 
dedicated their lives to the work. 
When we .^ay that more remains to be 
done we are visualising the undone 
vast but not f«n*getting the limitations 
under which Indian research has to 
function. 
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An English Professor has remarked ; would at once realise that “ India is 
“ In the British ICinpiro, only one one, ” notwithstanding all racial or 
language, after the Englisli, has, so far, linguistic harriers. And it is for the 
produced Literature and that is the express purjx)sc of demolishing linguist- 
Language of tlie Bengalees. ” The ic harriers that this excellent series of 
remark is suhstantially accurate if it is booklets on the various Provincial 
taken to cover the modem growth of languages has been planned by tlie 
the Language, for in the other PiDvin- P. K. N. All-India Centre, under the 
cial languages, there are, in the earlier able editorshiii of Madame Wadia, wlio 
phases, quite as rich contributions explains tlie scope of the series in lier 
to Literature as that made by the PV>reworcl. Mr. Ramananda ('hatterjoe 
Language of Rabindranath. But the in his Introduction has rightly stressed 
time has come for the ITovinces to the unity of Indian (.'ulture. 
know and to study intimately and to ,Mr. Annada Saiikar Kay and his 
estimate the relative contributions to talented comrade have collaborated in 
Indian Cailture made by each of the presenting within a small compass tho 
Provincial languages on a comparative beauties of Ikmgali hiterature, aiu ieiit 
basis. Mutual understanding of each and modern, with a sketch in ('hapter 
other’s culture, through Art and Liter- I of the religious background, and in 
aturc, is a much surer aj)proach to Anthohjgy of sel(H:tefl masteipie es 
national unity than all the political from Poetical and Pnxse i jter.ituic. 
panaceas thrown in the path of our translated by Mrs. Tala K.iy i.'i cli.rto 
national progro.ss in the colourful and Englisli. 

shining shapes of Apples of Discord. Anthologies have their in e- and tlK'ir 
If a Tamilian knew of the beauties of pitfalls. They are, after all, t he* per.-onnl 
the spiritual rhapsodies of the Medicxval preh'rences of individuals, not the 
Bengali Saints, — the compositions of recorded votes of a panel of judges, 
the Padaviilis. the sonnet-hymns of and, within such limited space, there 
Vidyapati, Jiiaiiadas, Goviiida<las, was no scoi>c for an adequate display 
and a host of other hymmdogists of all the typical masteipi<‘ces. On 
who have fnnii.slied tlie backbone of tin.* other iiajid, this miniature anthoJ- 
BengaliCultung — if a Bengali c.xpJored ogy of some niaster}?ieces of Jhnie.ali 
the richness and the sweet ecstasies of Literature helps to a comparative vic'W, 
the sacred Rural, if a Punjabi tasted like the assemblage of pictures in an 
the ambrosia of Tukar.mi’s Abhangas, Art Gallery. In this sense, an anthol- 
and a Guzerati sampled the spiritual ogy, even though every piece in it has 
joy.s of KeSiiavdas and Surdas, they been printed before, is a new book, 

Bengali IMemfitrc. ]Jy Annada Sankar and Lila Kav. i'diird by Sjpbia Wadiii- 
P. I'.. N. Books. Tho Indian l.iteralures. No. 2 . (Published loi •••o I*- b-- N* All'IadM 
Centro. by the International Book House, Ltd., Ash Lane, Fort, J3ombay. Rs. ^h) 
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because the pieces are keeping company 
for the first time, and offering opportun- 
ity of comparison of relative merits. 
From this point of view many of the 
selected pieces suffer by comparison 
and prove that the judgment in the 
selections has not always been happy. 

Yet the authors have presented their 
theme with clarity and authority but 
also with a candour that disclaims the 
pretence of treating exhaustively a 
large subject in a small compass. After 
all, the design of tlic Editor is that each 
volume in the scries should open a new 
window upon the wide field — one should 
sny— the continent of Indian Culture. 
The idea is to whet curiosity rather 
than gratify it. This purpose the joint 
authcMS have creditably accomplished. 

It is a matter of a('knowledged conven- 
tion and not of men' opinion that, in 
IMcsenting a woll-baLinccd survey, the 
cnntempoiary phases should not receive 
the same anKuml of space as that 
allotted to the acknowledged old mas- 
if IS. There is always a risk in attempt- 
wv/ to estimate contemporary literature, 
lor the nearest xiew is not necessarily 
the conect view. The (dd masters 
stand n\\{ md shine in the true pcrspcc- 
live of Time and History, while it is 
difficult tr) judge contemporary forces 
in Literature with di.spassion and with- 
out prejudice. »Tom this point of view, 
the allotment in this booklet of 41 pages 
to the Old and 57 to the New Phases 
is perhaps an error of judgment. The 


presentation of the last appears to 
crowd the canvas and even to elbow 
out the old phases. The Vaishnava and 
the Sakta Poets do not appear to have 
received adequate treatment. Even 
the Moderns have suffered in enumera- 
tion and estimates. The place of 
Achinlya Kumar as a shrewd observer 
and an excellent craftsman has not been 
recognised. Amongst women writers 
of short stories, Ashalata Siniha and 
Asha Puma Devi deserved better 
tributes. The author of Kshircr Ptihil, 
ignored in tliis survey, deserves a 
l)cnnanrnt place in Juvenile Literature 
• — oven if he were not the greatest 
living Artist of today. His Bagisvari 
Lectures arc at once a contribution to 
literature and to .Esthetics. The 
‘‘Suggested Reading List” deserves 
revision. Vaishnava JatIcs are best 
represented in the English versions of 
Coomaraswamy and Anm Kumar Sen 
(The Bourne Press, London, 1915). 
“ Bengal Fairy Tales ” have been 
excellently rendered in the translation 
of Bradlcy-Birt (John Lane, 1920). 

In spite of such minor imperfections, 
this booklet, excellently printed and 
e.xcellently gut-up, deserves wide ap- 
preciation and should he in the hands 
of every lover of Indian National 
Culture. It will undoubtedly provoke 
mm-Bengali readers to read Bengali 
Vaishnava Lyrics and the Gitanjali in 
the original. 

0. C. Gangolv 


BUILDING THE FUTURE 

Utopias have descended from the wliich jxiople sought to set the world 
eluding horizon to tJie workachay worh’ right over a bottle of wine. It is far 
Morley wrote bantcringly to Minio cheaper now : we can visualize the new 
^any y ears ago of the case with world in the drop of ink at the p oint of 

New Sociil Order. Bv l-'nnv Asirvatham. ( Indian Christian Book Club. Kilpauk, 
Madras. Paper, Rs. 3/- ; Calico, Rs. 3/8 ) 
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the fountain-pen. We have been hav- 
ing a flood of volumes planning the 
world that is to be after this terrible 
epoch of destruction of men*s lives, 
resources and hopes comes to an end. 

Not only academical writers but 
statesmen of the importance and status 
of the American President and the 
British Prime Minister, to say nothing 
of a vast number of Ambassadors and 
Secretaries of State, have also declared 
themselves in favour of a world order 
in which the exuberance of nationalism 
will be curbed in the interests of Worhi 
Peace, and the privileges of the classes 
will make room for the security of the 
masses. It would he a tragedy if all 
these projects proved a baseless fabric 
and faded away leaving not a rack 
behind. 

It is, therefore, a matter for relief 
and gratitude that writers like Mr. 
Asirvatham arc not content with mere 
slogans, declarations and title-pages, 
but take the trouble of eiKjuiring in 
great detail into the full implications 
of a New World Order, wdiich is to be 
the outcome of the generous promises 
of statesmen and the ardent hoj)es of 
suffering humanity. In the work 
under review, the author reviews the 
economic, political (domestic and ex- 
ternal) and social problems that will 
face mankind when the present wMr 
comes to an end and the foundations 
of a better and more satisfactory 
structure have to be laid. Most of the 
problems are considered in their Indian 
aspect as well as from a cosmopolitan 
view-point. The volurre is a thought- 
ful and solid contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the problem (or problems) of 
the New Order, and one can without 
hesitation and in all sincerity echo 
Mr. Sastry's testimony that the author 


has produced ‘'a book of surpassing 
merit.” 

The author examines in successive 
cliapters the measures which will secure 
Economic Justice, Socieil Harmony, 
Political Justice, World Peace ; and in 
the latter part of the work deals with 
the content of the new life, as disting- 
uished from the framework which will 
enable men to live the right kind of 
life. Here he naturally goes into great 
detail, sometimes losing himself in 
comparative trivialities, but all tJiis 
goes to show that he is reluctant to 
take shelter behind general statements. 

The most interesting part of tlio. 
volume — it is a case of preference and 
not of exclusion- -is the author's dis- 
cussion of the foundations of enduring 
peace. He asks, " Is war inevitable ? ” 
'‘Is war a good thing?” “Is war a 
biological noressity ? ” After a convinc- 
ing discussion, these arc all answered 
in the negative, and the (pjesllc ‘s 
that follow, whether mankind can * o 
made to realize vividly in times of 
peace the horror.s of war a’ld ste; s 
can be taken to check I lie (.oursc f>f 
thoiiglit and action which l ad to war, 
are answered in tlie aflirmati'- e. I he 
great tiling is 

to <ultivate the belief tbc \v(^rl‘l i?> l>i^ 

enough for the wliolc of mankind to live in 
peace and in a fair degree of comtort. 

Mr. Asirvatham docs not iiesitatc to 
make clear the im])lit:ations of this 
proposition: '‘Concerted eilorts should 
be made to secure a reasonable stand- 
ard of life for all human beings, 
whether they be Eiiropcan.s, Americans, 
Indians, Chinese or Africans.” If this 
is supplemented by a corresponding 
declaration of the claim (immediate or 
ultimate) of all of mankind to 

equal political status, and if the vie- 
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tors are prepared to implement this the author— eager that the people of 
economic and political equality of all the world should lay aside everything 
sections of mankind, world harmony else and work for the international 
will be an accomplished fact. order till it becomes a living reality— 

We shall, in conclusion, refer to the abandon hopes of a world union in the 
excellent discussion of the possibilities immediate future, and accept the half- 
of a world federation, and the thorough- way of regional federations. That way 
ly realistic considerations which make our hopes lie. 

N. S. SuBBA Rao 

ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE CHINA* 

Both of tliese volumes, published ity. The feudal system was slowly but 
simultaneously and to some extent surely breaking down, and everywhere 
complementary to each other, are the an eager spirit of inquiry was abroad, 
work of the Rev. E. R. Hughes, Reader Confucius, who must be regarded as the 
ill Ciiinese Idiilosophy and Religion at Father of Chinese culture, in that he 
Oxford University. The former con- rescued the remnants of ancient litera- 
tains copious extracts from some ture from oblivion, also founded a 
twenty systems of early Chinese pliilos- school of thought which was to shape 
ophy, preceded by a lengtliy iiitroduc- the whole course of Chinese civilization, 
tion. Such an ambitious undertaking Only after a prolonged struggle, how- 
dcMuaiids more detailed examination ever, did it win its way to acceptance, 
than Can be given to it here, and I shall Other systems of morals and politics 
Iiave to content myself with some were soon springing up like mushrooms, 
general oliservatious and a few crit- and the Confucian way of life was 
u ibins of isolated passages. challenged by thinkers and teachers of 

hir.'-f, let it be said that Mr. Hughes every complexion. On the ethical side, 
is an ac'complislied writer who not only Mo Ti jiropouiided his gospel of Uni- 
kiK’v.s now to make tlic best of Ids versal Love, only to be opposed by 
material from a literary point of view, the upholder of enlightened egoism, 
but luLS the gift of exciting interest in Vang Chu ; the dialecticians Hui Shih, 
his subject, especially by means of Kung-sim Lung and others tackled the 
ingenious parallels and unexpected more abstract problems of human 
points of contact with Eiirojieaii phi- knowledge; the early Taoists w^ere 
losuphy. It is a rich field for re.search elo(pient in their advocacy of quietism, 
that he has chosen, for the two or three laisscr-faire, and the frcctlom of natural 
centuries preceding the establishment environment ; wdule Shang Vang and 
of the Han dynasty form a period of Han Fei, reacting even more strongly, 
almost unexampled intellectual activ- turned to pure materialism and the 

* Chinese Philosophy in *,lassical 1 imes. Edited and tTiinslated by E. R. Hughes. 
(Everyman's Library No. 973. J >1. Dent and Sons, I Ad., London. 3s. ) 

The Great Learning and the Mean-in^Action, Newlv traiielated trtnn the Chinese with 
an introductory essay on flie IIisti>r> of Chinese Philosophy. By K. K. Hughes. (J.M. 
i ent and Sous, f.td., London. 8* ud, j 
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harsher political doctrine which we now 
call totalitarianism. Nor did the teach- 
ing of Confucius himself remain 
undeveloped: men of such different 
temperaments as Tzu Ssu, Mencius, 
and Hsiin Ch’ing all tried in various 
ways ^o elucidate the sense of moral 
obligation which forms the basis of 
human conduct and social order. 

In his introduction Mr. Hughes 
begins by discussing the cultural tradi- 
tion of China as contrasted with that of 
Europe, and comes to the conclusion 
that on the whole tlie CJiinesc people 
are pretty much like ourselves. Tlieirs 
is in no sense a “ petrified civilization ’* ; 
indeed, it may be argued that they 
have been even more susceptible to 
foreign influence than the West. After 
a brief historical survey, he jxrsses on 
to the development of language and 
literary composition. Here lie speaks 
with a more uncertain voice— telling 
us, for instance, that the grammar of 
the Book of Odes is sti ucturally sim- 
ple,'' although Chinese is notoriously 
devoid of any grammar at all ; or that 
the upper portion of the character chi 
( sacrificial offering ) is compo.sed of two 
hands held up, whereas it is really one 
hand holding a piece of meat. There 
are many inaccuracies, too, in the 
translation, which cannot easily be 
explained without the use of characters. 

A considerable amount of sjiace is 
rightly devoted to the Analects, but 
the Key-word jin, usually and perhaps 
best translated “ benevolence, " takes 
the unfamiliar form of “ huinan-heart- 
edness, " or sometimes “ man-to-man- 
ness. " This has an awkward and 
cl jrnsy effect whtii constantly repeated. 
Auout hal' I lie I'uo Te Ching is also 
included, but it cannot be said that 


any advance is made on the work of 
previous translators, of whom there are 
many. According to the preface. Chap- 
ter 48 is taken from Mr. Waley, but on 
referring to it we find that Mr. Hughes 
offers an entirely new version of his 
own, which moreover is distinctly poor. 
Thus the last sentence, which I would 
render ** He who must always be doing 
is unfit to obtain the Empire, " apjxxirs 
in the following garb : “ If you interfere 
in any way, you are inadequate to 
lording over Society. 

In the second book under review, 
dealing with two short treatises only, 
Mr. Hughes gives full rein to his passion 
for discursiveness. Tlie greater part of 
the book consists of an introductory 
essay tliat contains quite interesting 
appreciations of the early Jesuit 
missionaries, of Leibniz, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Troeltsch, and several others, 
but has only a slender connection with 
the two Chinese te.xts. One piece of 
magnificent ronde-sconsion must nut 
remain unnoticed; “ E.\j)eriti](:cd stu- 
dents sliould not allow' a’ elonn-nt of 
W’oolliness ” in Legge’s tianslaiion.^ . . . 
to blind tliern to the very ro il scholar- 
ship in his English edition. ' Now, if 
there is one adjective that is ntleiiy 
ina])|)licable to tliat great translator, 
it is “ woolly. " His style may seem a 
little “ wooden " perhaps, here and 
there, but that is a defect arising from 
an honest endeavour to give the exact 
iiuxuiing. On tJie other hand, Legge s 
own animadversion on the long-winded 
exposition of a certain Cliiiiese comm- 
entator might often be applied with 
some justice to Mr. Hughes : All this, 
so far as I can see, is but veiling igno- 
rance by words without knowledge. 

Lionel Giles 
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MILITARY POWER AND SOUL-FORCE 

Dr. Ranyard West has written a book This book, then, is like a badly made 
which presents numerous dilhculties to garment. But, it must be added, it is 
the reviewer. Ilis thesis ( and one a garment of very fine material. And 
speculates as one reads as to whether for that reason, should it come your 
this book was a degree Thesis ? ) is the way, this reviewer advises you ( if you 
inevitability of war while man lacks are neither philosoj)Iier, psychiatrist 
comprehension of his own instinctual nor lawyer ) to read it with care and 
nature and while this absurdly small attention, for it puts a linger upon the 
planet persists in contriving to arrange sore spot, namely, that the blinding 
its economy and political institutions white light of ])S3xhology as yet 
on propositions no longer tenable. inlluences life at but a few insignificant 

The conclusions he reaches are that points. Political institutions, law and 
man must hark back to tlie Socratic concepts of nationalism are all as 
counsel “ Know Thyself,” and that he obsolete as w'as the anatomy of Galen 
must concentrate upon the architecture after Da Vinci made the last of his 
of a unified vvorhl Jaw. It ma^Mx* said anatomical drawings. Yet they persist, 
at once that all this is sound, but not remain balefully dynamic and become 
precisely new. This writer is certainly the engines of our destruction. We 
in the main stream of modern thouglit. talk and act as psycliological Primitives. 
Has he aiiytliing new to say? And, That is the costly truth. But even armed 
even more pressing enquiry : to whom with knowledge of our unconscious 
dues Ik* desire in say it ? can we reall\^ look forward with 

The tnitli is tliat tins book, containing hope to the emancipation of Jiumanit}^ 
so mucli that is in urgent need of from the drives of the Deadl\^ Sins ? 
statement, d.ocs not appear to have The reviewer has always assumed the 
been wiiiten with any category t)f existence uf gi)od-\vill in otliers. But, 
readers :n mind. It will not interest lime and again, there has come 
the ]dii!o5oplier, since tlic curious little that moment wlien its absence was 
u;sinii«'-s of the ideas of Hobbes, Locke unpleasaiitl}- evident. In any world 
and Pons.sean are elementary. It will we plan there will be inherent the 
not hold the attention of the lay or the destructive principle that is the negation 
medically-traincd psychologist because, of love. Is there any remedy for that ? 
again, it covers familiar ground and All human organizations, like the 
deals with, for instance, Trend's the- units that compose them, run through 
ories, on tlie apparent assumption that the same cycle, from birtJi to childhood, 
the reader is totally uninstiucted in to maturity and dcca3\ It is, maybe, 
them. Last, not content with his the central fallacy of those who predi- 
literary Cook’s Tour of tlic realm of cate a World State as the final solution 
PhiIo.sophy and his cursory examination of man’s troubles on earth, that no 
of hreud's teaching, the lcar?icd Doctr)r such State can be envisaged as static, 
draws tlie reader along into the legal As tribes rose and fell in remote times ; 
sphere and discourses upion law. as emiiires have risen and fallen, and 

Conscience and Society . By Kanyard Wiisr. (Methuen and Co., Ltd.. Loudon. 15^. ) 
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will rise and fall again, so this vision of 
a World State must yield at best 
that which wull pass. For Time is the 
destroyer of all things and there is no 
finality in the affairs of man. iEons 
may pass while the poise of this 
imagined final balance in human rela- 
tions persists, but out of it will proceed 
that which in the end will bring about 
its destruction, for the seeds of decay 
and mortality are beyond the power 
of man's manipulation. 

To become a success a voluntary abnegation 
ol state sovereignty to create a World State 
( or a World I'ederation of States ) must 
either be world-wide, or alternatively two 
conditions must be lultilled. 'l‘he tirst is that 
the power behind the new unit is ]ireponderant 
to secure \s or Id peace at the time of federa- 
tion. And the second is that there is s<‘t up 
a truly impartial administration with world- 
wide opportunities of associatum. It will not 
then meet with any subsequent challenge. 
For permanent success is only to the strong 
and just : anil, once it is rstablislied, no 
sectarian interest would ever set at risk the 
loyalty of mankind to an organization which 
truly expressed the nc(;ds of humanity. 


Here, the reader will observe, our 
author builds his beautiful vision out 
of the ingredients of human perfection. 
Has there ever existed, can there ever 
exist ‘^truly impartial administration" ? 
One may doubt it. 

As to the proposition that the world’s 
IK^ace can be established by the reigu 
of morally-controlled force, here one 
might remind the author that the most 
thought-provoking political phenom- 
enon of our day is the power that is 
exerted without force, of wliicli Gaiidlji 
provides an example ( whatever your 
ideas of his creed ). What remains of 
the realm of Philip of Macedon ? Of 
Alexander, his son ? Of Nai)oIeoii ? Ves. 
And what persists of the realm of 
I.aO'Tsze, of the Buddha, of Socrate.s 
Plato, Christ ? 

But do not be deterred by criticism 
and go yourself to Dr. West's strange, 
ill- arranged hut i)rovo('ative book. 

CiL'ORGE tj< )W1N 


Humiliation with Honour. By Veka 
Brittain, (Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 
London. j.v. ()d. ) 

The mood of total war unbalances 
and topples from their pedestals all 
but the linest writ(‘rs. It enables 
readers who are sutficiently detached 
to reduce the names of the highly 
respected in the literary year-book to a 
nucleus of those worthy of respect. 
Vera Brittain's latest thesis on suffering 
places her undoubtedly in this latter 
category, ft proves her not only to 
have kept the mastery of her craft but 
her head free from those passions that 
)>lind an author to tlie generous view- 
point so htc cssaiy for good writing. 

Since 1939 there has been a steady 
recruiting of eminent writers to the 


ranks of those who have < ist oil gcuille 
reasoii and the ability to a :ilna- 
tion in lrn<‘ perspective Scniie Iia\e 
prostituted their jiens .0 the [)olite 
style of hale-propaganda tiiat calls 
revenge retribution. " Others have 
frankly abandoned all prcicnce at being 
a little lower than tlie angels, ami 
hymn the praises of callousness in 
hysterical prose a little lower than the 
yellow j;ress. The leiist excusable i)f 
these fallen great one.s are the turncoat 
pacifists. As Vera Brittain says 

Many of those who rec.aitcd were undoubt- 
edly sincere iu their belief that yet anotla r 
war must be fought to cmuI war, and that 
Christian civilisation could be defended by 
cruelty, falsehood, vengeance, and other 
methods which Christ Himself repudiated. 
The difficulty ui iiieir critic.s arose from the 
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fact that it is extremely easy to rationalise 
yourself into supporting a war, especially if 
vou have a dignified reputation or hold a 
lioy position, when you know that you will 
incur official disapproval if you fail to do so. 
11 is always hard for people to believe in your 
sincerity when your change of opinion coin- 
cides with your interests. That is why the 
only cx-pacifists whose conversion carries 
conviction are those who join the I'orces and 
thus add to the jeopardy in which total war 
places their livcs^. 

Miss Brittain herself is a tried paci- 
fist of twenty-five years’ faithfulness. 
She discovered her pacifism in the jiro- 
fonnd experience of nursing wounded 
(iermaiis in a French jnisoii camp in 
1917. What slie has to say today on 
the subject of war and sutfering, there- 
fore, carries the weight of integrity and 
conviction. 

Her hook takes tlie form of ton 
letters to her fiftecn-year-old son, 
evacuated to .America. Its primary 
object was to explain and justify his 
nioihcr’s minority position as a pacifist 
a; a warring r.ation. But the dedica- 
tion at onci reveals a wider purpose: 
‘lo ta.e Victim! of Power.” And, 
invleed, it is a book tliat all who have 
ever snhered frorri power-politics sliould 
v(‘ad. Aii conscripts, exiles and the 
bercived that mourn, should read it, 


China Rediscovers Her West : A 
Symposium. Indited by Yi-Fang Wu 
and hRANK W. Price. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 65.) 

The title raises expectations which 
the contents fail to meet. One takes the 
hook up in high hopes of obtaining ai* 
objective view of one of che great 
tragedies of our time — the westward 
niigration of millions of Chinese ref- 
ugees fleeing from the wraili of the 


for they will understand its message 
that sublimated suffering develops 
capacity for compassion. This truth is 
conveyed and transfigured in many 
beautiful forms throughout the book. 
For instance, of conscientious objectors 
suffering imprisonment for their con- 
viction, Mi.ss Brittain writes: — 

\Vc cannot exercise compassion until wc 
have endured humiliation, nor effectively 
help the victims of society until we have been 
in the dt)fk and the prison beside them. 
When a man has ct>nf|ueicd his own bitterness 
and learned to wrest honour from .shame, he 
has bioiight humanity's stiui:glc to overcome 
war a little nearer lo victory. 

It is no surprise to us that she 
concludes : — 

The real match for Hitler today is Gandhi. 
We wish that all people who arc 
unfree in Europe and Asia cr»uld read 
this book. Perhaps those who liave 
spent months or years in the prisons of 
a foreign government are in a better 
position than any to appreciate that 
their experience may be creative of 
the highest freedom if borne without 
bitterness. Hundreds of thousands of 
Indians have already learnt how 
strongtii and dignity may be wrested 
out of humiliation and the semblance 
of dishonour. 

Dennis Stoll 

Japanese invader. Varying estimates 
have been made of the numbers involv- 
ed, ranging from thirty to a hundred 
millions! The dislocations in national 
economy caused by such a colossal 
exodus must be tremendous, and we 
are perhaps too near in time to the 
events to be able to obtain a proper 
perspective of them. That this small 
book of slightly over 200 pages is 
inadequate for such a purpose is 
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obvious. Isolated trees obscure the 
vision of the wood. 

But a more serious complaint can be 
legitimately urged : it is that this west- 
ward migration is seen from an utterly 
irrelevant angle. There are twenty 
different writers — all Protestant Christ- 
ians; but their one purpose seems to 
be to consider tJie rediscovciy of tlic 
western provinces of China from the 
point of view of the prospects of 
Christianity in geiiernl, and of the 
Chinese CJiurch in particular. W’lien 
it is remembered that not more than 
one per cent, of the population of 
China professes Christianity, and that 
the greater minibcT of tin’s meagre total 
belong to the Catholic persuasion, the 
self-complacent unction of the writers 
of this volume stands revealed in all its 
cheerless crudity. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
of which the first is the better, l)eing 
an account of tlie geography and the 
resources of the six western jnovinces 
from Yunan to Kansu. The first part 
gives, further, a necessarily sketchy 
account of the rebuilding of national 
life with a view to carrying on the 
parallel activities of war and peace. 
All the foreign contributors are miss- 
ionaries. — Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek leads 
off with a chapter on “The Spirit of 
New China” which is conspicuous for 
its studied omi.ssion of any reference to 
the actual or potential contribution of 
Christianity to the making of the new 
China to be. 

In the second part are discussed 
aspects of missionary activity such as 
opening schools, colleges, hos])itaIs, 
colonies and ro-( peratives, as means to 
the grand objective of proselytization. 


All the writers seem to be agreed that 
there is a glorious future for the Church 
in China and for China within the 
Church. One or two writers are, how- 
ever, dimly conscious of other ideals 
than those associated with Christianity, 
moving opinion in China more aggres- 
sively and apparently to better purpose. 
But even they have managed to per- 
suade themselves that ('hristianity 
would somehow solve internal ideological 
conflicts better than any other system ! 
Onl}' the more unsophisticated reader 
might wonder why these evangels so 
full of zeal for the conversion of (diina 
have not taken in hand countries 
nearer home in l^urope nr Amerien 
liersclf for bringing about that era of 
(iod’s kingdom on earth, peace and 
good-will to men, whicli is their su- 
preme ideal ! 

The truth is that the land of Con- 
fucius and of Lao-tze has received from 
American and other mis.sionaries noth- 
ing calculated to .set tlie Vringt/.f on 
lire. With the immcmoriel g('<)d sense 
and good breeding of ll ii k.cc, the 
Chinese have tolerated the iu;w i)ui ccy- 
01 s of their old wisdom, howilleriscd 
for the nonce! The })rob!em of China 
is not one of religion. If she l^ccaine 
Christian tomorrov', she would still 
have to fight for her very existence. 
As far as can be seen, Chiistianity qua 
('hri.stianity has no message to give licr 
on that issue. If Western public 
opinion has come to take a livelier and 
seemingly a more philanthropic interest 
in the future of Chin.a, it is obvioinsly 
for other than evangelic reasons. He 
who runs may read tiiis as one of the 
signs of the times. 

P. Mahadevan 
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Speeches by Sir V. T. Krishnama- 
chariar, K,CJ.E., Dewan, Baroda State. 
(Information Oflicc, Baroda). 

It is significant that for evidence of 
the administrative capacity of Indians 
today vve have to go to the archives of 
the States. The record of constructive 
statesmanship of a Visveswarayya, a 
Hydari, and an Ismail, to name but a 
few eminent Dewans, is hard to match 
in Britisli India. Sir V. T. Krishnama- 
chariar has been connected with the 
administration of J^aroda for over a 
decade and a half, and the book 
under notice gathers under appropriate 
heads and arranges chronologically the 
more notable of the speeches delivered 
by him on various occasions during the 
period. Part I comprises the Dhara 
Sabha (The State Legislatiw Assem- 
bly) specclies and is of S|)ecilie interest 
to the peoj)le of Baroda. “ Rural 
Reconstruction, ” '' (.General, ” and 

“ Remarks at the Inter-departmental 
('oulerences ” Rmtu the subject-inaltor 
of Parts 11, 111, and IV. 

'file .-peeciies are a lucid exposition 
of the policy of the (ioveniment. A 
line rlaiity sprir.ging from the direct 
exp( amc«_ of men and affairs overlong 
years marks the ntteranc(;s rather (ban 
any philosophic analysis or speculative 
de])th. The topics co\’er a wide range. 

What It Cost Me (Loaves from a 
Diary), l^y VADioiiNAHALi.i Asvvatha- 
narayana Rao, with a Vorewovd \)y 
Dr. B. Pattahiii Sitaramayya. 
(Published by the Authoi, Triveni 
Office, Fort, Bangalore City. Kc. i/<S) 

A mass movement is like a tempest. 
Human lives arc caught in it like 
leaves, scattered about far from tlieir 
original habitat, broken and battered, 


from Federation to Tube-wells. The 
Devvan is most earnest and enlightening 
in the section on Rural Reconstruction 
in all its phases — education, ag- 
riculture, irrigation, industries, co- 
operation, public health, etc. 

At the heart of the problem lies the 
development of the desire for a higher 
standard of living. In other words, the 
central problem is psychological, not techni- 
cal. Tlie will to live better must furnish the 
driving powc:r. 

Some few of the speeches in this 
section wliich repeat tlie substance and 
even the phrase could have been omit- 
ted without diminishing the force of the 
argiirnciit. The rest of the perfor- 
mnncc.s, 1 hough necessarily sketchy, 
attest to a catholic mind approaching 
the problems of the State in an All- 
India perspective. The administrator, 
a])ovc all others, is lial)lo to mistake 
rule ami procedure for tlie very end of 
government, wliit li consi.sts in evolv- 
ing the right tyj)c of citizen. Sir V. T. 
Krishnaiiiacliariar does not miss the 
human aspect of it. 

Behind the tables and ;Traphs of statistics 
and il.'i mallieinatical formulas are living men 
and women wlmsc hof>c.s and aspiration need 
svmpathct ic uiulerstaniling. 

'fhe get-up of tlic book is excellent. 

A. \'i«:NKArrA Sastri 

and yet .soirn'Iiow when the storm has 
blown over they settle down once again 
\n a semblance of order. When a mass 
movement has a sjuritual basis, as un- 
doublctlly Gandhiji’s tqjo-JI Satya- 
graha had, the storm rages both with- 
out and within “in the hearts and 
minds of men, ujtsctting old values 
and prejudices, disturbing complacent 
notions and attitudes. Within one 
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such revolution, therefore, there are a 
million personal revolutions and the 
story of cvj|-yoiie who actively partici- 
pates in such a cataclysmic uj)hcaval 
is as interesting and valuable as the 
history of the revolution itself. 

What It Cost Me tells one such story, 
the story of a Congress volunteer who 
joined the Satyagraha movement in a 
South Indian town and courted impris- 
onment. Superficially, it tells of his 
interest in the movement, his partici]>a- 
tion in it as a volunteer and as the 
editor of the local CoUiircss Bnlletint 
his arrest, liis life in prison, his release 
and the poverty and illness which he 
encountered as a consequence of his 
term in jail. But really it is much 
more than that. What It Cod Me, 
indeed, is a misnomer ; the book should 
have been called What I (iained." 
For that is the theme and the text — 
the dignity, the sclf-rcspcct, the fellow- 
feeling, the capacity for sacrifice in the 
national cause, the humanity and the 
sense of humour that the hero of the 
story acquired while jiassing through 
the experiences he has described. 

The author has written with feeling, 
personal and poetic feeling, of the 
exultation that he felt as a member of 
the Satyagraha brigade. Tlic style is 
keyed to an emotional pitch and there 
is the same religious flavour about it 
that characterised the Gandhian move- 


The Administration of the Sultanate of 
Dehli, By Isiitiaq Hussain Qureshi. 
( Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 8/-) 

This is a remarJ'ably wclhwritten 
monograph on tlic administrative 
machinery of finance, army, justice, 
education and local and provincial 


ment. But this mystical element in 
Gandhiji’s movement, interpreting poli- 
tics in terms of Hindu mythology— 
was at once its strength and its weak- 
ness. It brought millions of religious- 
minded Hindus into the struggle, but 
also it frightened off quite a number of 
non-Hindus by giving them the impress- 
ion that the movement for national 
freedom had something to do with the 
renaissance of the Hindu religion. 
Mr. Rao’s book provides ample evidence 
of this politico-religious outlook : — 

This is the day of national rejoicing, for, 
\vc have to celcbr.ite the feast in lioiioui of 
(iod (.•anapatlii . . .this giv('s ino the clue and 
the inspiration for tlic day's editorial.... 
l*ut all your faith in uur (lod tl.uiapallii -- 
the dispellcr of evil and tlic destroyer of 
obstacle.^ -and all will be well with you. . . . 
There is the sacred peepul free. . . .'the " I'de- 
phant (h)d has been installed at the foot of 
the tree witlj due jionip and r.eicinony. Tiic 
jirisoncrs (Congress voluriltTrs) line up on 
both sides of the deify and jUTforin the 
**puja" in right royal fashirui with the off 
cring of flowers and tlic chanting of sa''n.\i 
hymns. 

We offer our humble salutation., at vom 
lotus feet, Tliou T.ord of tlie three .vorlds f 

This mystical, emotioned .strain 
colours the narrative and while un- 
doubtedly giving it a touch of poetry 
and an aura of mysticism, it somewhat 
brings down the value ot the book as a 
record of ])olitical experience. 

K. Ahmad Abuas 


institutions of the Sultanate of Dclili 
(A. n. 602-962/ A. D. 1206-1555), pri- 
marily based on original sources — 
historictil, literary, numismatic and 
cpigraphic. The administrative institu- 
tions of the Sultaiiale, unlike those of 
the Mughals, were Islamic in concep- 
tion though not in practice. The latter, 
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with their Indo-Persian ideals of king- 
ship, directly assumed the title of “the 
Shadow of God,’* while the Qutbis 
(A. II. 602-689), the Khiljis (a. h. 689- 
720) down to the Surs, with a few 
exceptions, kept the fiction of being 
legally a part of the Eastern Caliphate. 
Theoretically it is correct ; many Sul- 
tans received investiture from the 
Commander of the Faithful, struck his 
effigy oil their coins and read the 
Ifliiitbah in his name, but in practice, 
the voice of the distant Baghdad could 
hardly be heard on this side of the 
Dar-ul-lslrm. Seeking the religious 
sanction of the Caliph served a double 
political purpose. It not only enhanced 
the olficial prestige of the Sultan but 
also silenced rival aspirants to the 
throne. So great was its political 
importance that even after the end of 
the Baghdad Caliphate, many Sultans 
maintained fictitious allegiance to a 
nameless ('alipli ! 

In the administration of fiiianco, 
Muslim tradition was followed in s(‘cii- 
lar tax(?' ; the Jiziyu was levied on 
noii-.M:isiirns as liie cash ecpiivalent of 
“ the assistance which they would be 
liable *0 give if they had not persisted 
in unbelief, because, living as they do 
in the Muslim Stale, they must be 
ready to defend it." fhe only excej)- 
tion, perhaps, was in the case of KluirJj, 
where the basic Hindu principle of 
land assessment recognised in the 
Shilstras was followed. “ The funda- 
mental idea of Khardj was lirmly 
rooted in Hindu society." It is doubt- 
ful whether the terms or even an idea 
of what is now known as “ national rev- 
enue," “ privy-purse," " bu 'get ’ and 


“ reserve ** existed during the early 
Sultanate. ' AfiCs definition of haqqH- 
shifb, bait-iil-mdl ’ etc. ( Appendix G ) is 
very vague, though the existence of 
the Sultan's property as distinguished 
from State property can be admitted 
on other grounds. The “ budget " is 
vaguely described; “The money 
received from different sources was ear- 
marked for certain purposes.” The 
existence of the “ privy-purse " is 
based on solitary instances like that of 
Isma’il Sliah “ who commanded half 
the villages set aside for the support of 
his wardrobe and kitchen to be allotted 
to the army." And as for the “reserve”: 
“ they accumulated large treasures 
wliicli were touched only in cmer- 
gency.’* 

“Thougli the Sultans, irrespective 
of their idiosyncrasies, were keen 
supporters of learning and culture,” 
it would be a misnomer to call the 
Sultanate of Dehli a “ Culture State.” 
Perhaps wath the exception of Sultan 
Mahniiul, whose name stands iin- 
dimmed even by the s])lendour of the 
Mughals, aud a fiav otliers, the Ghorids, 
the Kljiljls or the yarawinah etc., on 
the whole, sliowcd very scanty interest 
in art and letters. Whatever brilliant 
W’orks have survived w’cre the result of 
individual efforts rather than of official 
patronage. Mirslim official interest in 
Indian sciences, for instance, if not 
hostile was indilTerent. Compare this 
with the superb intellectual gifts of the 
Bannaks at Baghdad in the second 
century a. h., or with the cultural 
renaissance at the IMughal court at 
Delhi a few centuries later ! 

Bikrama Jit Hash at 
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A Preface to Paradise Lost. By 
C. S. Lewis. ( Oxford University 
Press, ys. 6d. ) 

By one of those coincidences which 
are as common in literature as in life 
I began to read Mr. Lewis’s book 
immediately after one on Catholicism 
and English Literature” by a Catholic 
writer, Mr. Edward Hutton. The 
interest of this lies in the fact that Mr. 
Hutton finds in the Milton of Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained the great 
and deplorable divide between the 
Catholic and the Protestant culture of 
England, a poet who, in his own words, 
hacked to pieces the exquisite and 
complete design of Catholic Christian- 
ity. This view of Milton lias received 
some support of recent years from such 
non-Catholic critics as Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Leavis who con.sider his influence 
on English poetry for two centuries and 
more to liave been almost disastrous. 

It is to rebut such views that Mr. 
Lewis composed these lectures. So far 
is he from sharing Mr. Hutton’s opinion 
that he believes the “ Catholic quality ” 
in this great poem to be so predom- 
inant that it is the first impression any 
unbiassed reader would receive. ” Mr. 
Lewis is a fine scholar, a trenchant 
writer, and a muscular moralist. But 
those who have read his books and 
particularly his Christian apologetics 
will hardly accept him as a sensitive 
authority on what constitutes ‘‘ Cathol- 
ic quality.” It is not only that here, as 
elsewhere, he is over-anxious to warn 
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his reader “ that I myself am a Christ- 
ian, ” which is more characteristic of a 
newly converted Protestant than of a 
cultured Catholic, but the whole 
emphasis of his discourse is didactic. 
This, together with line learning, 
qualifies him admirably to appreciate 
Milton. But it also blinds him to the 
Protestant onc-sidedness reflected in 
both Milton’s matter and his style, quite 
independently of whether he can be 
proved a heretic or not. 

Every moralist is an egoist in some 
degree. To that extent he fails to 
surrender himself deeply enough to the 
religious mystery, though he may 
cx])ouiul it with “will and reason and 
attention and organized imagination 
all on duty,” as Mr. Lewis himself does. 
But he is too self-centcredly conscious 
to let reality flower richly and sen- 
sitively through him. It has been neces- 
sary to say this because Milton is for 
Mr. Lewis, reasonably enough, a touch- 
stone of religious truth for our ii rcligio is 
days. His book is something of a 
moral tract as well as a biillii’M literary 
and scholarly defence. On b«flh grounds 
it is of compelling interest, and not the 
least so for its opening surA cy of epic 
poetry from the primitive to liie evolv- 
ed. But the critical mind and the eth- 
ical will are always more pronounced 
in his treatment than the creative 
imagination. And when he discourses 
on such themes as fallen and unfallen 
sexuality, I could wish he were a little 
less confidently right about it. 

Hugh I'A. Fausset 
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Towards Freedom : India and the 
World (Selected Extracts from Different 
Writers ). ( International Book House, 
Ltd., Bombay. Re. i/- ) 

This is a sequel to Whose Freedom? 
which brought togetlier views of sucli 
leaders of modern thouglit as Tagore, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Bertrand Russell, 
Pearl Buck, Lin Yutaiig and Wendell 
Willkie. In addition to the pronounce- 
ments of individual thinkers, this 
volume contains several documents of 
outstanding importance to believers in 
democracy and freedom, including the 
moving Declaration of Kohmu Jnde- 
pendence, a monument to noble hopes 
betrayed. With all the dixergences of 
individual opinion all are emj)hatic in 
their conviction that the present tragic 
and critical phase of world history cries 
for a solution untrammelled by national 


or racial considerations. Dissatisfied 
with Allied protestations, many politic- 
ians — not Indians alone — demand clari- 
fication of Allied War aims. The reluc- 
tance of Allied leaders even to make a 
virtue of necessity foreshadows to 
some minds the possibility of a huge 
racial conllict in the future. The 
forceful statements which these booklets 
embody stress the solemnity of the 
issues which confront all thinkers 
today. They prove the futility of force 
as a coercive weapon and the need to 
appreciate the higher moral values. We 
would ins'ite the reader’s special atten- 
tion to the Turkish Kffendi’s ’* letter 
and to the contributions of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Lin Yutang. 
Truly, as the editors promised in their 
foreword to Whose Freedom? these 
writings “ instruct, warn and inspire." 

V. M. Inamdar 


WAR AND MORAL PRINCIPLES 


Sir Richard Gregory writes, in clos- 
ing his leading article in The Rationalist 
Annual, 19^13. on “ Science Ancient 
and Modern " : — 

Tile criisatlc in wliiih the United Nations 
■iic n.Av criRaijed is not to CNtaMish any 
i-.-irtienlar funn ol relii^ioiis beliol, but for 
moral Miir.t.iples common to all hijdi religious 
.mU ethical systems. 

Sir Richard refers to the fact that 
many leading scientilic authorities have 
in recent years shown “ a desire to 
co-operate with all men of good-will in 
the use of natural knowledge for the 
welfare of the human race." Such an 
application of science, he points out, 
naturally “ involves cjuestions of ethical 
values." But it w^oiild be absurd to 
suggest tliat it points to Cliri.stianity 
as the sole custodian of inor^^l precepts. 
Ihe ‘*war for Christianity" slogan 
implies a Christian monopoly of virtue 
for which there is no justilication in 


fact. The very kernel of every religion 
is its moral content. The metaphysical 
basis, however necessary as food for the 
mind, has its chief value in furnishing 
the explanation of why ethics should 
he practised. It is of the first import- 
ance to realise that tliose ethics arc 
identical in the teacliings of Confucius 
and Zoroaster, Laotze and Krishna, 
Ihuklha and Jesus, Muhammad and 
Hillel, Pythagoras and Plato. As 
MtUlamc Blavatsky has written, what 
are called 

•‘Christian duties " were inculcated by every 
great moral and religions .heh^rmcr ages 

before the ( hristian era “ 13e ye all of one 

mind, having compassion one of another; 
love as brethren, be]htiful, be courteous; not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing : 
but contrariwise, blessing ” was practically 
carried out by the followers of Buddha, 
several centuries before Peter. The Kthics of 
Christianity are grand, no doubt ; but as 
undeniably they are not new, and have 
originated as *‘ I’agan " dutus. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of 
Jaipur, wants a University for Rajpu- 
tana. He brought forward the proposal 
at the Annual Day of the Maharajahs 
College, Jaipur, on ii>th March. But he 
envisages not only another University, 
like the several others in our country. 
It is a real university education that 
Sir Mirza envisages, above political, 
communal, partisan and personal 
considerations. An education that will 
be a stimulus to all the power of youth 
and bring out all the zest and enter- 
prise as well as all the intelligence, 
that they possess." He challenges the 
comfortable assum})tions of orthodox 
educationists, who ])rol)ably lind ruts 
as cozy as do tlie rest of us. 

What a farce it is. . .that a man, . .shoiiU! 
become a university graduate, whcMi tlirough- 
out his K. Sc. course he has stiuhed uf)thing 
but Science and MatluMiiaties. What dues he 
know ? What can he du ? Wliat is his value 
to himself or his people ?. . .We ought to see 
to it that every university graduate is iiiiieh 
better e(piippcil than tliat for llie iiiifleist.in- 
cling of his own life and the life of every soil 
of Community that concerns him. 

A College or a University should be 
alive, and life means liberty and init- 
iative, Sir Mirza declared. He would 
rule out as far as possible compulsion 
and “ Thou slialt not." It was com- 
plained, he said, that our Indian 
graduates were reluctant to undertake 
responsibility. Il so, does the explana- 
tion not perliaps lie in the failure of 
our in.stitutions of higher learning to 
apply tile truth Sir Mirza formulates : 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.** 
Hudibkas 

“ A sense of responsibility is best cul- 
tivated by trusting it.** The aphorism 
has wider applications than to the 
educational field. 

“ Recluse " demolishes in liis " Ban- 
dra Diary " the pretension that the 
growth of India’s population is " an 
untow'ard incident of the peace and 
security ensured to the country under 
Ikilish rule. " ( The Indian Social 

Reformer, 3rd Ajiril 1943). The birth 
rate in Britain, lie points out, had fall- 
en alarmingly wdicn that country w'.is 
enjoying most peace and pros|)erity. 
It is pertinently asked whether wliat 
is callecl " peace ami prosiicrity " '1 
India is the same as what goes 
under tliat descrijition in 11 e West. 
" Reclu.'sO " points to lh(i netiinlh 
close co-ordination between death rate 
and birth rate. India's high deatli rate 
he ascribes to lack of sutficicnt and 
nutritious food, and doubtless that is a 
leading canst;, though not the only one. 
Our high birth rate he sees as 

natun'’s inrans of jnesei ving the population 
fiuin extinction. .. .Ihovicie more food and 
the death rale will go down and with it the 
birth rate. 

But his other comments arc especially 
interesting. India has a distinctive 
contribution to make to the considera- 
tion of world problems and to parrot 
the Western answers is to evade that 
re.sponsibility. It was sucli alleged 
parroting in an irreverent approach to 
the population problem, “ as if it were 
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a problem of tlie breeding of rabbits 
and flics,” which had aroused “ Re- 
cluse’s” righteous ire. According to 
Hindu ideas, as he points out, a long 
process of spiritual development lies 
behind tlic evolution of the human 
child. That recognition is a natural 
expression of the reverent attitude 
which is so marked a characteristic of 
Indian thought. 

The splrndid courage with which Hindu 
lliinkers Jiavc followed ilieir train of tluni'^ht 
without in the least caring where it may lead, 
takes ('lie’s breath away. J5ut in their most 
nud.'irioiis flights they never leave behind the 
spirit of reverence. If thev disbelieve, as 
they often do, they disbelieve reverent ly. In 
fact, it IS this spirit of rcvrreni e in the pur^^uit 
of 'fiuth whi' h make:; the Ibiidii outlook 
t ven ill secular inattei s intcnsclv leligiijus and 
truly realistic. 

It was of tliat (juality^of reverence— 
fortunately not exclusive to India 
tbougli nowhere more common than 
here — that Carlyle wrote : — 

The man wlu) cannot wonder, who tloes 
not habitually W'onder ( and worship ) , were 
he Ih'esiilent ol iiinuinerable Jinyal Societi(\s, 
and i.arricd. . . the epitome of all f.abnratories 
and ObservaU^rics with their results, in his 
single liead, — is but a Pair of Spectacles be- 
hind which there is no Kye. 


Seth Ramkrislina Dalinia’s jxunplilct 
The War and After and his circular 
letter which accompanied it trace the 
war to accumulated power, acquisitive- 
ness and greed ; Seth Dalmia fears most 
ruthless competition as its aftermath. 

Equitable distribution of wealth must 
he the criterion. ” He docs not look 
upon outer independence as true free- 
dom, which he secs as freedom of the 
inind and full control over selfish 
desires. Indians have always, he writes, 
striven for freedom of tnc spirit and 
not for that of the body only. The 


pamphlet closes on the note of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood and his letter proposes 
a large-scale movement to promote it. 

Shri Dalmia is one of many who 
want a shift from narrow nationalism 
to the recognition of the human race 
as one family. He envisages a peace 
that, as Mine. Chiang Kai-Shek has 
put it, “ should not be punitive in 
spirit ami. . .provincial and nationalist- 
ic or even continentaJ in concept, but 
univer.sal in scope and humanitarian in 
action. ” Such a peace is not possible 
nnle.ss di.stinclions of caste und colour 
and creed are bani.'^lied from politics at 
least. Shri Dalmia sees in identity of 
ulcals the only solvent for racial and 
oilier dissimilarities. 

W'* inu.>t < hange onr channels of thinking 
and adopt an attitude of mind, puigcd of ego 
so that our legacy to those who sueeeed us 
niav have less of .self that is lloelingand more 
('f tiulli that is everlasting, 

“ One ” is the name of Shri Dalmia ’s 
proposed organisation for Universal 
Brotherhood, highly commendable in 
tliC abstract, though not of course a pio- 
neer undertaking. Universal Brother- 
hood was the first object of the modern 
Theosophical Movement launched 
by Madame Blavatsky in 1875. But 
the formulation of that object recognised 
the impossibility of Universal Broth- 
erhood’s sudden general acceptance. 
The pattern of orderly growth for a 
movement docs not differ from that of 
an organism ; both must start from a 
central nucleus. It therefore proposed 
a micletis of Ihiiversal Brotherhood, 
formed of individuals ready to treat 
every man as a brothcr-soul, regardless 
of his garment’s cut or hue or of his 
crcedal label. 

Every well-considered attempt, under 
whatever auspices, to spread the truth 
that mankind is one in essence and in 
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aim deserves cordial suppprt. But 
much of the concrete value of Shri 
Dalmia's project will depend upon the 
means adopted to carry it out. 

“Why?" is a more basic question 
than “ How ? " and should rationally 
precede it. The Imperialists of the last 
two centuries, however, neglected to 
seek a satisfactory answer to *‘Why 
Colonies at all ? " Their modern heirs, 
with the Colonics on their hands, 
evidently feel that it is too late to ask 
now. They are, moreover, so pre- 
occupied with administering them that 
suiph a careful study of method as 
Downing Street and the Colonies repre- 
sents is rare. This is a Committee 
Report dealing primarily with the 
Colonies proper; it does not bring in 
India save incidentally. It is submitted 
to thC Fabian Colonial Bureau with 
becoming tentativencss. 

We only asked ourselves the question “If 
Britain remains responsible for colonial 
territories, what admijiistrativc reforms arc 
needed ? " 

The authors recognise that neither 
improvements in Westminster nor a 
supervisory international authority, 
which they sec as desirable, offers 
“any lasting alternative to the rapid 
growth of responsibility in the Colonies 
themselves." 

The idea of “trusteeship," with 
whatever sincerity held, which is 
claimed to have guided British colonial 
policy, is conceded to have been more 
Iiegativc than positive. It is admitted 
that “the continual poverty of tlie 
common people... is a distinguishing 
and universal coioni.d characteristic " — 
in itself a sjrious indictment of the 


system.^ By the Colonial Development 
and Welfare 'Act of 1940 Britain 
recognised, however tardily, 

her responsibility to secure, if necessary at 
her own expense, a reasonable level of prosper- 
ity and a reasonable standard of living in the 
areas under her control. 

That Act has yet to bear convinc- 
ing fruit. This Report stresses the 
indispensability to wi.soly jilanned 
development along these lines of a 
permanent Ji!conomic Service for each 
Colony. Too often, critics allege, 
ofhcials arc trying to deal with economic 
and social problems that they do not 
understand. 

There is much in the system as it is 
presented liere that is open to correction 
within the existing frame. The indig- 
enous populations can be associated 
increasingly in colonial administration. 
The overweighting of social and public 
school background in the selection of 
randidalcs can })e abaiidon(;d. Kates 
of pay can be standardised. J^arila- 
mentnry supervision ran be less casual. 
Jhit when all is said and (bir- , 

the colonial peoples should h.ive their own 
organs of government and opinion, and it is 
they themselves who should wei"h policieg in 
the balance and wat^gli over thcii execution. 
Tliey arc free men* |, tonsrious where the 
shoe pinches, incrensingly articulate and, in 
some cases, ripe for imnmdiale self governr 
ment. Colonial odicials -whether Kuropean 
or imligenous • should be their servants, not 
their masters. In this respect the machinery 
of colonial government is clearly delicicnt. 

Wc would take exception to tli§ 
reservation, “in some cases." Who is 
to be the judge ? Admittedly indigenous 
administration might, “ in some cases," 
fail, but has colonial administration 
succeeded ? 



THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the “ Way ” — however dimbs 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 

VoL. XIV JUNE 1943 No. 6 

BROTHERHOOD OF COLOURS 


In the unending, universal battle 
for ideals, the developments in South 
Africa represent a dehdclc. The 
whites* resentment of Indians’ pres- 
ence in the country of llie blacks is 
of long standing. The Soutli African 
mentality has not changed much 
since 1909, when a Natal Commission 
of Inquiry found indentured Indian 
labour essential for several industries 
but the evidence w^as practically 
unanimous that the Indian was 
undesiiable in Natal other than as a 
labourer.** 

Unable to oust the Indians bodily, 
they early turned to prejudicial 
Tegislation, imposing handicaps on 
Indian immigration and trading. 
The offending act extends the dura- 
tion of the Transvaal Land Aliena- 
tion Act and includes Durban City 
in its scope, with certain modifica- 
ti<5ns. It provides that the Union 
Government may extend the Act, if 
it thinks fit, to other places in Natal. 

the Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar 
remarked, 'The arrogant implication 
of the bill was that no Indian, how- 


ever good and able, was fit to live 
with any European, however low 
and fallen he might be.” In other 
words, the bill is a blatant proclama- 
tion of colour prejudice, despite the 
pica of necessity urged by the Prime 
Minister, Field Marshal Smuts. 

The explanation is plain. Thelojjg- 
standing desire to oust the Indians 
has been powerfully reinforced by 
the British Empire’s absorption of 
the unashamed racial effrontery of 
Hitlerism. Tliose two factors have 
a psycho-philosophical basis into, 
which it may be worth while to"' 
inquire. 

It is a psychological law that a 
desire long held must out, sooner or 
later. Desire generates force. You 
can conceal for a while the fact that 
water is boiling by plugging upthe 
spout of the kettle, but at last the 
lid will blow^ off. The only w^ay to 
prevent it is to cut off the heat that 
makes the water boil. The only 
way of safety where desires are 
concerned is to examine them in the 
light of spiritual principles and to 
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resolutely crush those found unwor- 
thy. If Field Marshal Smuts — the 
author of the philosophy of Holism 
— had done so could he have come 
forth as a champion of this unjust 
legislation ? In 1929, as Rhodes 
Lecturer at Cambridge, he is report- 
ed to have said that he subscribed 
fcf the conception of inter-relation of 
colour, complete uniformity in ideals, 
absolute equality in paths of knowledge 
and culture, equal opportunity for all 
who strive and equal administration 
for all who achieve. 

None would challenge General 
Smuts’s sincerity. Why has he not 
lived up to those principles ? Ideals 
are Vapours unless they are applied. 
Even a philosopher has to try to put 
in practice the truths that he per- 
tfeives if he would not have them 
fade away. 

' The United Nations were sincere 
too in repudiating Hitler’s master- 
race ideology. Their absorption of 
its virulent poison was a matter of 
magnetic attraction. For we attract 
by hate and not only by love. One 
of the dangers of dwelling upon evil 
is that of drawing it to ourselves. 
Only he whose hand is without a 
wound can touch poison with impun- 
jity. And that condition was not 
met by the whites in South Africa, 
as their succumbing to the poison 
proves. 


The world is heading towards the 
horrors of a Colour War and to fan 
anti-racial feeling today is a crime. 
If the holocaust comes, posterity 
cannot liold the South African 
legislators guiltless. It is significant 
that Native Representatives in the 
Union Parliament have been vig- 
orous in their defence of the voteless 
Indians. Sir C. R. Reddy warns 
pertinently : — 

The most ominous feature of this 
racial legi.slation is the shadow it casts 
on the idealistic future for the world 
and all races promised by the Allies as 
the result of their victory. 

If racial feeling cannot be kept in 
check when every consideration of 
prudence dictates rising above it, 
what can the coloured races expect 
when the threat of immediate disas- 
ter is removed ? White arrogance 
and coloured submissivencss cannot 
avert racial conflict. Only genuine 
good-will can, not only toh ranee but 
a will to justice that will revolt 
against such affronts to hjnnan dig- 
nity. Let us hope that the verdict 
of the future will not confirm Lin 
Yutang's recent words in New 
Masses that ‘‘ the war has forced a 
vision of true brotherhood of man- 
kind but we arc not big enough to 
see it ” ! 

April 24th, ig4J. 



KING VIKRAM, THE GLORY OF UJJAINI 

[Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya is the autlior of Some Memorable Yesterdays 
and writes in this article about a subject of topical interest — King Vikram, who 
stands as symbol of an age of ancient glory that shines like a beacon across the 
centuries that stretch between his day and ours. — E d. ] 


The riddle of the Vikram samvat 
that has just started (by other 
calculations, completed ) its two 
thousandth year will never be solved 
unless there comes to light some 
startling new record embodied in 
stone. All we know is that it had 
its origin in 57 or 58 b. c. in Malava 
land of which Ujjaini was the capital. 
However, tradition -the temple of 
race memory that is less perishable 
than stone — strangely ascribes the 
samvat to a monarch who lived four 
centuries later, Chandragupta II, 
Vikramaditya. A lesser Vikram — 
many kings have styled themselves 
ilie Sun of Power— might have 
started tlie era, though there are 
roasojis to believe that in 57 B. c. 
t\a\s i, a Saka chieftain, was 
Mai; va’s ruler. And then the era is 
^^aid to commemorate the expulsion 
of the alien Sakas from Ujjaini, a 
feat performed, we know, by none 
other than Chandragupta II. 

Tradition paid its ultimate hom- 
age to one of India’s greatest 
Emperors by building round liim a 
web of romance, a cycle of legend, 
and ascribing to him an era that had 
begun long before. What if in this 
telescopic process it made mock of 
historical time ? Chronology can 
well become an obsession I What 
niatter if an event of prime national 


importance was hung, like a decora- 
tion, to the glittering name of ohe 
who deserved this unique honour 
never to be repeated ? 

Tliat might have been the unre- 
solved secret of Vikram samvat. Or 
it might not. 

Vikramaditya himself was more 
than an individual, more than 
Chandragupta II ; he was a symbol 
of the spirit of his times. The earth- 
image of Chandragupta II dwindled 
into ash ; the symbol lived on kt 
mystic lore. 

A brief glance at his historical 
roots would make vivid the great 
fruit-gathering of his age that has 
had such an imaginative hold on the 
later Indian mind. 

Vedic India, Aryanizod, settling 
down from nomadic life, ceased to 
pour out its spirit to the beauty and 
wonder of the gods that were Nature, 
and found increasing self-expression 
in deep speculative thought, centred 
on the sliackling chain of birth and 
death and rebirth and, beyond the 
chain, the One Ultimate Reality. 
It is a far cry from the simple 
songs of the Rig-Veda to the wist- 
ful brooding " Wluit good to me 
is that which shall not win me 
immortality?” and the restful re- 
alising, “ Tat ivam asi,'' Rishis like 
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Yagnavalkya and Kapila loom large 
through the mists of time — towering 
figures, as great in their way as the 
Buddha himself. The Upanishads 
multiplied, building up philosophic 
values through mystic introspection, 
a spiritual heritage that cast an 
aureole of glory around Brahmanism 
for all centuries to come. 

And the Buddha rose, and he 
gleaned the old truths and added to 
them his own creative vision. “ One 
thing alone I teach, O monks — 
sorrow and the uprooting of sorrow.** 
And he taught the secret of Nirvana. 
But, radiant through his mj^stic 
revelation was his ethical ideal : love, 
compassion, non-attacliinent. A tide 
of spiritual hunger swept over 
Brahmavarta. Saffron-clad Buddhist 
monks began to walk the land, feed- 
ing the great hunger, spreading the 
message of the Enlightened One. 
Onward to Asoka ! Buddhism be- 
came the national religion and 
developed international significance. 
Indian culture, having journeyed 
over the sunlit Vcdic heights and 
absorbed their dazzle, pressed on to 
the summit of a second great peak, 
where it was humanized, softened 
with compassion, with Ahim.sa, with 
reverence for the eartli-forms of life. 

Not the least of the social values 
of the new "‘heresy** was its equalitar- 
ian spirit, and the concrete expres- 
sion of that spirit in the uniformity 
of judicial procedure, abolition of 
the Brahman's iiiimunity from the 
hand of justice. 

Brahman reaction came fast. As 
peace and good-will, the ideal of 


Mauryan moulding, bent, broke, 
iinder the hammering of foreign inva- 
sion, the Brahman priest Pushya- 
mitra Sunga wrested power from the 
king's trembling hands, exchanged 
sustra for sasira, and made war on the 
Yavanas (Greeks), even as earlier 
Brahmans had fought the troops of 
Alexander the Great. ( The story of 
the Greek invader Menander who 
threatened Pataliputra and was 
subsequently converted to Buddhism 
by Nagasena is recorded in the Pali 
work M Hindu Panha (Questions of 
Menander ) which gives a vivid 
account of the Greek king and his 
dialectic disputations with the Bud- 
dhist teacher. The inscription on 
the l^esnagar Pillar — “The Greek 
Hclcodorus adopted the Hindu relig- 
ion and erected this monument in 
honour of the deity Krishna-Vasu- 
deva *’ — records Sunga’s conquest .f 
the invading Greeks not in the mil- 
itary sense alone, 'i'he Gree' a settling 
down in the land tliey laid hoped to 
conquer became Indianized and were 
assimilated in Hindu society. This 
was the beginning of the process by 
which Hinduism grew into an absorb- 
ent of startling capacity. Tlie early 
signs of this cultural fusion appeared 
in the realm of art. Hellenic ideals 
lent their lines to the so-called 
Gandhara sculpture. Now the figure 
of Sakyamuni, depicted for the first 
time (In previous sculptural portray- 
al of the Buddha's life symbols such 
as the Bo-tree, the Lotus, footprints, 
the Wheel of the Law and so forth 
told of the presf"'** e of the Blessed 
One ), had the curious composition 
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of a Greek Apollo in semi-Indian 
garb. 

New tides of invasion, sweeping 
with relentless fury, broke the power 
of the Brahman rulers of Magadha, 
Sakas, Pahllavas, Kuslianas. Yet 
the feet of intellectual progress never 
faltered. Two great harvests were 
ripening side by side. One, the Bud- 
dhist, produced Saddliarma-pttnda- 
rika and Milinda Panha and the 
works of Asvaghosa and the brilliant 
Brahman bhikshu Nagarjuna. The 
other, the Brahman, bore the sustain- 
ing crop of the Epics, the Ramayana 
and the M ahahharata—i'nirhai'ts a 
thousand years passed between their 
seedtime and their liarvesting — and 
the Mahahharaias glorious appendi.K, 
the GUa, with its comprehensive 
philosophy of life. 

In the secular sphere, out of the 
dark waters of endless war rose 
Kanislika, a Kushan soldier who 
became a great Buddhist, while, 
inspired by a sense of inquiry, he 
showed his iiiteiest also in Hinduism 
and in /oroastrianisin. Tlic two 
significant features that marked the 
Kani.shkan age of transition were, 
first, that Hcllenisation of Indian 
culture reached the toj) of the inclin- 
ed plane and was soon to slide 
downward, and, secondly, that 
Buddhism made rapid strides deep 
into China, and there began close 
cultural communion between China 
and India. The Hindu concept cf 
Bhakti coloured the Buddhist crav- 
ing for Mukti and tlie two faiths 
edged nearer each other than ever 
before. 


So the scene was set for King 
Vikram, symbol of a great renascence 
comparable to the age of Pericles in 
Greece, the T’ang regime in China, 
the Elizabetliaii age in England. 
Religion and literature — two aspects 
of one spiritual impulse — had pre- 
pared the mind of the people for an 
Awakening. J-eadership alone was 
needed. And leadership came. The 
Gupta kings, the greatest of whom 
passed into legend as Vikramaditya 
{ though he was not much more 
responsible for the renascence of his 
age than were Queen Elizabeth and 
even King Li Shih-min for theirs), 
flung the foreigners, the Western 
Satraps, out of their wedge in 
Malava, won the country back its 
long-lost peace, unity and benevolent 
administration, and Vikramaditya 
performed the Asvamedha ceremony 
to establish his status as King of 
Kings. 

The Noble Eightfold Path had 
served its historic purpose as an 
instrument of tlie Crown. A new 
orientation was needed to preserve 
the face of Aryavarta from the 
ruthless assault of barbarian hordes. 
And the inspiration came from the 
GiiUy from the utterance of Krishna : 
“ When unrighteousness prevails I 
am born among men.” Sword in 
one hand and the Gita in tlie other 
(even if the Gilus endorsement of 
the violence of war is more apparent, 
more symbolistic, than real) Chandra- 
gupta II made war on the greed- 
ridden aliens who imperilled his 
country's freedom, concluding the 
task so valiantly started by his 
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father Samudragupta. But for the 
military prowess of these two mon- 
archs, there would have been no 
political unity in Aryavarta, and the 
forces working for a new life, a new 
golden age, would have been in vain. 

The nerve-centre of the new life 
shifted from Patalipiitra to Ujjaini, 

painted ornament of India, earth’s 
fair cheek,” with its liistory of a 
thousand years. Here Asoka had 
ruled as viceroy before he assumed 
the crown of Magadlia. Here three 
great trade-routes met, and all the 
streams of art, religion, culture. 
Here, under ^"ikram^s enlightened 
statesmanship, the "‘Nine Gems” 
cast their radiance, among them 
the poet Kalidas, the astronomer 
Varahamihira, the lexicographer 
Amarasinaka, the architect Amara- 
visha. 

Kalidas in his Cloud Messenger 
has made vivid the fulfilments of a 
people who had known centuries of 
storm. His ecstatic account, with 
its emphasis on beauty and material 
splendour, is well supplemented by 
the calm narration of a strange 
traveller from ('hina, hVHian, who 
made a pilgrimage to the land of his 
Master. Driven by his urge, the 
brave devotee had passed out of 
Central China into the perils of the 
Gobi Desert and the hardships of 
crossing the Himalayan lieights. 
Across Khotan and - he Pamirs and 
Grndhara into Purushapura (Pesha- 
war). Down the Land of the 
Five Rivers. Mathura, Kanauj, Kasi, 
Kushinagar, Pataliputra. At Patali- 
putra he stayed for three years, 


learning Sanskrit. Wonder filled 
his eyes as he saw the majesty of 
Asoka’s palace, five centuries old. 
Though his account was based on his 
absorbing quest of Buddhist manu- 
scripts and relics, he turned his eyes 
occasionally on the masses of the 
people. They, he said, “ vied with 
one another in the practice of 
benevolence and righteousness. ” 
‘'Throughout the land the people 
abstain from taking life and drinking 
wine, and there arc no wine-shops in 
the market places.” Tlie criminal 
law was mild. Corporal punishment 
was seldom inflicted. The capital 
penalty was almost unknown. 
Buddhism and Hinduism flourished 
side by side. The King was a 
Paramahhagvala ( Inscriptions also 
make use of this epithet as well 
as Maliarajadhiraja-Sri-Bhattaraka, 
while his coins describe him as 
Vikramaditya, \’ikramankya, Sinha- 
Vikrama, etc.), a devout vorshipper 
of \'ishmi and His incarnation 
Krishna; but there was rcligioii.s 
liberty for all, res}>ect for every faith. 

h^i-Hian, however, seems to have 
had no vision of the historic forces 
that were now making for the extinc- 
tion of Buddhism in the land of its 
origin. Many Brahmans had entered 
the sangha as monks, holding deep 
within them the legacy of the Hindu 
tradition. The Mahay ana school 
was a compromise that carried a 
toxin of self-elimination. On tlie 
other hand, Hinduism with its 
marvellous resilience had absorbed 
many elements if Buddhist teaching 
and adopted the Enlightened One 
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as one of its own gods, one of the 
ten avatars, so that Buddhism 
became a single point of light in a 
vast lit chandelier, and was needless 
as a separate entity, untenable. 

And all this while Pali, the old 
vehicle of Buddhist thought, was 
yielding ground to Sanskrit, the 
sacred language of the Brahmans. 
The development of Sanskrit through 
the perfection of its grammar set the 
f)ace of the classic age of Hindu 
literature. The works of Kalidas 
were but the keystone of a great arch 
that curved in immortal splendour. 

The great efflorescence found fur- 
ther form in the evolution of the six 
Darshanas, systems of philosophy. 
While some parts of them were fixed 
on the high plane of theory, other 
parts descended and soaked into 
the lives of the people, into their 
thoughts and traditions and culture. 

Painting, too, drew colour from 
the new life. Some of the finest 
works of Ajanta, a great stride for- 
ward from earlier specimens, belong- 
ed to thi.s period. E. B. Ilavell has 
wiitten : — 

Hindu artists reshaped the crude 
imaginings of the Gandliaraii school 
according to tiie traditional concepts 
of Brahman Philosophy. TJio divine 
Buddha was no longer portrayed in the 
guise of an Jndo-Roman monk but as 
the Buddhist counterpart of Siva, the 
perfect Yogi of India, or as an avatar 
of Vishnu. Thus Buddhism outwardly 
•'ind inwardly was tiansformed b3 
Brahman thinkers. 

Nalanda, the great University of 
this age, remained like Ajanta a 
stronghold of the Buddhist Way. 


But even as the artists of Ajanta 
revealed Hindu ideals in their crea- 
tive striving, the monks under the 
tiled roofs of Nalanda, passing on 
their knowledge to eager pupils from 
all over India and from abroad, 
conveyed in their teaching many 
basic elements of Hindu philosophy. 
The Vedas, indeed, ranked high in 
the Nalanda ciirriculiiin. 

The intellectual tide of the times, 
it must be noted, reached over 
beyond philosophy and literature, 
beyond painting and sculpture, into 
the colder realms of medicine and 
science. The decimal system of nota- 
tion, Algebra and C'hemistry were 
early fruits of Hindu investigation, 
passed on into Europe many centu- 
ries after by Arab scholars. The 
process of transmission, however, 
had its start in the age of Vikram 
and was directed toward the South 
of Asia and the Far East. A repeti- 
tion, in a way, of Asokan times, 
but on a more comprehensive scale, 
for the era was like an enormous 
vase tliat was brimful, overflowing. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has rightly 
claimed : — 

Almost all that belongs to the 
common spiritual consciousness of Asia, 
the ambient in which its diversities are 
reconcilable, is of Indian origin in the 
Guptaii period. 

The people of India today, torn 
and unhappy at the close of two 
thousand years of their oldest sam- 
vat, cast wistful eyes upon their past 
fulfilments, upon the golden age of 
Asoka and the golden age of Vikram, 
and these splash them with wonder 
and lend them their dreams. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya 



JUSTICE 

[ E. F. Carritt, tlie author of numerous volumes on philosophy, has made 
a valuable contribution to the study of justice, on which he writes this 
article. — E d.] 


I have been asked to say What, 
in my opinion, are the most import- 
ant principles of philosophy wdiich 
would help in the building of the 
new social order even now going on.'' 

I think philosophical principles 
have little weight in tlie balance 
against the needs or even the pass- 
ions of men. If the scale is to be 
turned against either of these, our 
one hope must be in an appeal to 
the morality of plain men, to their 
justice and their conviction of hu- 
man brotherhood. Philosophy can- 
not teach us our duties; it cannot 
offer any motive for doing them ; in 
no way can it affect many persons 
directly or at once. Its only aim is 
to define and clarify what all men 
dimly know. But if it can do that, 
and if the definitions and clarifica- 
tions of the study can slowly seep 
into the confused babble of par- 
liaments and the market-place, it 
may serve plain men as a defence 
against sophistry. For since men's 
needs and passions do not always 
despise the feeble aid of fashionable 
philosophisms, philosophy need not 
be so modest as to refuse an antidote. 

For what it may b^ worth, then, I 
suggest that the service which 
philosophy might do political contro- 
versies today is to call them back to 
old and simple recognitions of justice 
and of the rights of man ; his right 


to liberty, which implies equality, 
his rigid, in Kant’s odd phrase, to 
be trusted as an end and never as a 
means only. To this we must be 
called back from that idolatry — 
nationalism, imperialism, racialism — 
which would limit our duties to our 
own pack, or still more monstrously 
to a State, ambiguous whether actual 
or ideal, which is above morality 
and is indeed the Great Leviathan, 
the mortal God, dcr Gang Gaffes in 
(ley Welt, 

Moral philosophy meiy useful^ 
remind us today that over against 
the servile absolutism of Hobbes 
stands the personal independence of 
Locke, over against the cloudy rhet- 
oric of Burke, now piously cosseting 
his own nostalgia, now cynically 
counting on the like scnliincntality 
in mankind, stands the blunt chall- 
enge of Tom Paine, against the 
communal hedonism of Rousseau the 
straiglit moral law of Kant, against 
the rationalised mysticism of Hegel’s 
power-philosophy the good sense of 
a Maitland and an Acton. 

Let me illustrate these allusions 
by parallel passages. Hobbes says : — 

Whatsoever ( the sovereign ) doth, it 
can be no injury to any of his subjects 
— because the law is the public coii- 
scicnce by which ( they have ) already 
undertaken to be guided. 
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To which Locke replies : — 

Wherever violence is used, and injury 
done, though by hands appointed to 
administer justice, it is still violence 
and injury, however coloured with the 
name, functions, or forms of law. 

Rousseau postulates a General 
Will which is not the will of all, nor 
perhaps of anyone, and is always 
right and conducive to the '' general 
good,** so that whoever docs not 
submit to it may fairly be “ forced 
to be free ** ; Kant holds that we 
must further the ends, that is the 
happiness, of every rational being. 

Hegel developed this mysterious 
entity into the objective or absolute 
Will, definitely distinguished from 
our actual wills, and careless of the 
happiness of any individual men. It 
would be what was usually meant 
by the Will of God were it more 
beneficent and if lie had not held 
that it manifests itself fully in the 
course of the world and in the might 
of the State. It is only, he thinks, 
in obedience to such absolute power 
that m:iu*s true freedom and virtue 
lie, for to suppose that freedom 
means doing what you would choose, 
or morality in doing what you think 
right, is, for Hegel, a crude and 
trivial error. Man's private morality 
and immorality alike arc all shaped 
to its own great ends by “ the cunn- 
ing of the Idea," which had produc- 
ed the Prussian state, as Burke 
thought that the " divine tactic " 
had produced the British constitu- 
tion. And since there is no power 
above States, they caii, as Hobbes 
also thought, have no obligations to 


one another. War is justified, the 
might of a State is its right. 

This at least is the interpretation 
of Hegel's Philosophy of Right and 
Philosophy of History which has 
been accepted and defended by his 
followers. F. H. Bradley wrote : — 

The striving for a positive morality 
of one's own is futile and in its very 
nature impossible of attainment ; in 
respect of morality the saying of the 
wisest men of antiquity is true, that to 
be moral is to live in accordance with 
the moral tradition of one’s country. 

Bosanquet wrote ; — 

The state is the guardian of the 
whole moral world, hut not a factor 
within an organised moral world. Moral 
relations presuppose an organised life, 
but such a life is only within the state, 
not in relations between the stale and 
other communities. 

Justice for Bosanquet belongs to 
the unreal world of “claims and 
counter-claims " and is, as Rousseau 
also thoiiglit, below the notice of the 
General Will. Professor Rcyburn 
says: “Moral responsibility is an 
abstraction." 

The ancestry of this state-idolatry 
is plain : Burke had said : — 

The state is to be looked on with 
other reverence, because it is not a 
partnership in things subservient only 
to the gross animal existence of a tem- 
porary and perishable nature. — Each 
contract of each particular state is but 
a clause in the great primeval contract 
of eternal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natures, connecting the 
visible and invisible world, according 
to a fixed compact, sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical 
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and all moral natures, each in their 
appointed places. This law is not 
subject to the wills of those who by 
an obligation above them and infinitely 
superior, are bound to submit their 
will to that law. 

Nor is the progeny of the doctrine 
less clear after a century and a 
half:— 

The state is not merely a guardian 
preoccupied solely with the duty of 
assuring the personal safety of the 
citizens, — it is also the custodian and 
transmitter of the spirit of the people, 
as it has grown up through the cen- 
turies in language, in customs and in 
faith. And the State is not only a living 
reality of the present, it is also linked 
with the past and above all witli the 
future, and thus, transcending the 
brief limits of the individual life, it 
represents the innermost spirit of the 
nation. 

And again : — 

The nation is an organism endowed 
with purposes, a life and means of 
action transcending in power and 
duration those of the separate individ- 
uals or groups of individuals which 
compose it. It is a moral, political 
and economic unity which realises itself 
completely in the State. 

These are translations respectively 
from a speech on International 
Conciliation by Mussolini in January 
1935 a^nd from the Fascist Charter 
of Labour, 30th April 1927. I think 
this must have been written by 
Gentile, a close student of Hegel, 
who appears to agree with that 
master that a modern philosopher is 
properly a servant of the State. It is 
easy to see how apt such a theory is, 


whatever the intentions of its auth- 
ors, to be a weapon in the hands of 
totalitarians, imperialists and war- 
lords. It maintains the divine right 
of rulers to rule wrong. But already, 
fifty years before Burke, it had been 
exposed in anticipation to the dry 
irony of Hume, even more mordant 
than Voltaire’s : — 

That the Deity is the ultimate auth- 
or of all government will never be 
denied by any who admit a general 
providence and allow that all events 
in the universe arc conducted by 
an uniform plan and directed to wise 
purposes. — But since he gave rise to it , 
not by any particular or miraculous 
interposition, but by his concealed and 
universal cfiicacy [ Burke’s “ divine 
tactic,” Hegel's “cunning of the Idea”), 
a sovereign cannot, properly speaking, 
be called his vicegerent in aiiy other 
sense than every power or force, being 
derived from him, may be said to aot 
by his commission. Whatovc / actually 
happens is comprehended in the general 
plan or intention of Providence Tlegel : 
“ The real is the rational ”1 nor has the 
greatest and most lawful prince any 
more reason, upon that account, to 
plead a peculiar sacredness or inviol- 
able authority, than an inferior mag- 
istrate, or even an usurper, or even 
a robber and a pirate. The same 
Divine Superintendent who for wise 
purposes invested a Titus or a Trojan 
with authority, did also, no doubt for 
purposes equally wise, though un- 
known, bestow power on a Borgia or 
an Angria. The same causes which 
gave rise to the sovereign power in 
every state, established likewise every 
petty^ jurisdiction in it, and every 
limited authority. A constable, there- 
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fore, no less than a king, acts by 
a divine commission, and possesses an 
indefeasible right. 

I think then that the greatest 
service philosophy could today do 
to politics would be to recall them 
from the misty idealisms of General 
Good or group-self-realisation to the 
old and plain realities of justice and 
the correlative rights of men. 

It may be objected that it is not 
so plain what the rights of men are. 
And it must be allowed that their 
supporters have exposed themselves 
to criticism by making them at 
once definite and abstract : — the 
indefeasible right to life, for instance, 
in abstraction from the situation. 
But it is always the situation which 
gives rise to rights and to correl- 
ative obligations. We may have to 
sacrifice one man’s life to save two, 
still more often his claims to nour- 
ishment, to amenities, to leisure, 
when there is not enough of these 
things to go round. 

I'he I’ights of man may, 1 think, 
be Induced to the one fundamental 
light of equality, which Aristotle 
saw is a kind of justice, the right to 
have his claims, arising out of the 
situation , ii npar t ially considered . 
Nothing, said Bishop Butler, is 
plainer vice than to judge that fair 
and equitable to another, which 
we should condemn as harsh and 
oppressive to ourselves. We all 
know in our hearts that every 
human being has the claim to be 
treated equally until very good 
reason has been shown to the con- 
trary ; and a good reason is not fear 


or favour, affection or distaste, colour 
or race, but only that the satisfaction 
of his claim would preclude the 
like claims of others. When even 
liberty is plausibly spoken of as the 
fundamental right, it is clear that 
we mean e^tial liberty, so much 
liberty as will not interfere with the 
like liberty of others. That is 
perhaps why liberty of speech is one 
of the least questionable rights, 
since, when it is not inflammatory 
and does not intrude upon our 
privacy, it can hardly prevent any 
man from doing what he will. Equal 
liberty is indeed fundamental. And 
liberty means not the power of 
doing right (which is often only a 
matter of probable opinion), but 
the power of doing what you will, 
without physical coercion or fear 
(in the last resort) of physical 
coercion from other men. This is 
approximately Maitland’s definition 
and the only one, I think, which 
begs no questions. 

The other most famous right, the 
right to property, is closely connect- 
ed with the other two. It is a right 
to a particular kind of liberty, the 
power to consume or use such 
objects as you wall without coercion 
or threats of coercion. What prop- 
erty a man can claim depends, as 
Locke saw’, mainly on three condi- 
tions : What he has earned, wheth- 
er there is as much and as good left 
for others, and wiiether he can use 
it to advantage of life. His liberty 
to use goods must not preclude the 
like liberty of others. And the equal- 
ity of rights to such property seems 
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to involve approximate equality in 
the amount of property. The more 
a man needs something the more is 
his liberty, or power of doing what 
he will, restricted by laws against 
appropriating it. The rich are little 
incommoded in their liberty by laws 
against theft. The more property 
approaches a desirable monopoly 
( the extreme case being a monopoly 
of water ) the more it infringes equal 
liberty. A law dividing the drink 
equally might diminish each man's 
liberty, but equally and much less. 

Hume said : Whenever we depart 
from equality we rob the poor of 
more satisfaction that we add to the 
rich" and ‘'Property when united 
causes much greater dependence than 


the same property when dispersed." 
Harrington said : “ Equality of 

estates causes equality of power, and 
equality of power is liberty." God- 
win briefly stated a position often 
attributed to later authors : — 

It is only by means of accumulation 
that one man obtains an unresisted 
sway over multitudes of others. It is 
by means of a certain distribution of 
income that the present governments 
of the world are retained in existence. 
Nothing more easy than to plunge 
nations, so organised, into war. 

Matthew Arnold said, “Seek 
Equality " ; for as Acton has told us 
“All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. " 

E. F. Carritt 


FOOL INDIA ! 


Mr. P. Derrick presents a ready-made 
solution for the Indian question in a 
letter to The New English Weekly of 
3rd December 1942. What he proposes 
is “ to give India the form of independ- 
ence under an Emperor of her own as 
a pledge for complete independence as 
soon as possible." This Emperor, he 
suggests, may be chosen from among 
the Indian Princes who ** have long 
been accustomed to nominal independ- 
ence. " The choice is to fall on “ one 
of the less prominent of these, pref- 
erably a you 7 tg ruler, able and enter- 
prising and noted for his wise and 
constitutional rule.“ Such a gesture, 
Mr. Derrick believes, 
might well capture the imagination of the 
Indian masses whom the name of independ- 
ence without the substance niiglit mean more 
than tiie most solemn promise of the sub- 
stance without the name. 


A poor compliment to our inUll- 
igence, in spite of India’s disillusioning 
experience with solemn pro aises ! 

Knowledge of the measure of 
“independence" which Vrinces in 
India enjoy and of the administrative 
abilities of most of them would have 
brought Mr. Derrick down from his 
grand vision of a united India under 
“a less prominent" yet ‘'noted" 
Prince as Emperor. Mr. Derrick fails 
to tell us how progress from nominal 
independence under a nominal P2mperor 
towards complete independence and 
federated government is 10 be achieved. 

India has become a subject about 
which any nonsense can pass into print 
in the West. And unfortunately the 
darkeners of counsel by words without 
knowledge are net confined to casual 
correspondents of hospitable weeklies. 



WHAT IS BEAUTY? 

[The title question raises as many difficulties as Pilate’s mocking query, 
“What is truth?” Quot homines, lot senienticB! But just as Truth itself is, 
unaffected by men's affirmations or denials, so there is Beauty that transcends 
opinions. That Beauty is not ill defined in Dr. K. R, Srinivasa Iyengar's 
phrase as “ the balancing, harmonizing and unifying quality of the subject.” 
But that definition is as valid for Goodness or for Truth — another demonstra- 
tion that the three are one. — Ed. ] 


We use the words ” beauty ” and 
” beautiful ” rather too freely in all 
sorts of connections. A beautiful 
scene ; a beautiful woman ; a beauti- 
ful experience; a beautiful statue; 
a beautiful building; a beautiful 
wound ( yes, even that ! ) etc. 
Again: the beauty of the female 
form; tlie beauty of holiness; the 
beauty of childhood etc. Like 
“lovely** and “nice,** the words 
“ beauty ’* and “ beautiful *' also are 
in danger of losing their meanings 
altogether. In the face of this pro- 
miscuous use of these two words, 
we have certainly a right to ask the 
questions: Does “beauty" mean 
anyihing in particular? Is there a 
common quality in all the things 
enumerated above that entitles us 
to apply the word “beauty** or 
“ beautiful ** to them all ? In other 
words, can a definition, however 
wide, be found that embraces all 
these instances ? 

Let us consider in detail a few 
examples and strive towards a work- 
able definition of beauty. Firstly, 
^ song; say, a good specimen of 
Karnatak music in Ilamsadvvani 
Rendered well, tiie song comes 
to the hearer as experience that 


moves him profoundly. Presently, 
even as his senses are enthralled, his 
intellectual faculties are alert at the 
same time ; he listens and he also 
thinks; he responds to the music, 
he enjoys it, he even starts judging 
it. Pallavi, anupallavi, charanam, 
they come one after another, and 
they all differ from one another; 
the very repetitions are repetitions 
with a difference. The sequence of 
sounds, the sequence of ideas, the 
alternations and the repetitions, 
these give the song ample variety. 
And yet the song is a unity — a 
splendid unity — and not a chaotic 
congress of meaningless sounds. The 
trilinear co-ordinates of sruii, raga 
and thala fix the song securely in 
the realms of harmony. We have 
thus a sort of balance effected in 
the song between order and variety, 
between unity and diversity. 

Secondly, poetry : Why is a line like 
“ Here in her hair the painter plays 
the spider ** or “ All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand ” considered to be beautiful ? 
The first of these embodies a sugges- 
tive metaphor and the second is a 
telling antithesis ; and the “ beauty ” 
that we associate with the lines 
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should therefore be largely an ema- 
nation from these figures of speech. 
‘‘Painter*' and “spider” are very 
dissimilar things; but they have 
one thing in common — the ability to 
weave beautiful patterns, be they a 
woman's golden locks on the canvas 
or a mere web in the bathroom. 
Similarly, one would suppose that a 
stray breath of Arabian perfume 
would suffice to sweeten Lady Mac- 
beth’s “little hand.” But no ! the 
little hand is so fully implicated in 
crime that even Arabia’s vast store 
of perfumes cannot sweeten it. The 
wages of sin is putrefaction, death ; 
and all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not help one to evade them ! 'I'hus, 
metaphor and antithesis alikii thrive 
on parallelism of one sort or another. 
In metaphor or simile, agreement in 
two seemingly dissimilar things is 
posited ; in antithesis or contrast, 
disagreement in two seemingly simi- 
lar things is posited. And suggestive 
metaphor or antithesis is beautiful 
because in these figures of speech a 
balance is effected between the 
similar and the dissimilar. 

Thirdly, a whole poem : say 
Keats’s La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
The first three lines contain eight 
syllables each, the last line contains 
only four ; and this is so with every 
stanza. Haven’t we here at once 
order and disorder ? The rhythms 
and the rhymes also illustrate the 
same principle of balance between 
order and disorder. Moreover, the 
poem begin j witli a picture of desola- 
tion ; in the course of the poem we 
experience the emotions of wonder, 


wild surmise and exhilaration; we 
touch the very summits of ecstasy, 
only too soon to fall once again upon 
the bleak regions of despair. The 
wheel has indeed come full circle 
and we can see clearly the balance 
effected in the poem between the 
rainbow colours of our aspirations 
and the starved lips of our dis- 
appointments ; and the poem — 
sound, sense and form — is thus a 
little thing of beauty, a joy for ever. 

Fourthly, a poetical tragedy ; say 
Shakespeare’s Macbeih. It was 
Hazlitt w'ho first explained how the 
principle of contrast is subtly work- 
ed out in the play. We have vivid 
contrasts as we turn from the witches 
on the heath to the court of King 
Duncan, from scenes of crime to the 
prattle of l.ady Macduff's son, him- 
self soon to be done to death ; the 
day is fair and foul, says Macbel’i, 
and the witches say in chorus, “Fair 
is foul, and foul is fair”' the world 
of the Duncans and tlic Malcolms 
and the Macduffs imping(‘S on the 
world of the Macbeths throughout 
the play ; Macbeth himself is a living 
contrast to Banquo, to Macduff, even 
to Lady Macbeth ; he is himself, he 
is Evil, and he is pitted against the 
moral order. The play is thus a 
collocation of contraries and contra- 
dictories, signifying the diversities 
and the enormities of life ; and yet 
Macbeth is a vivid and glowing unity, 
no mere hotchpotch. The shifts in 
action and in language, the accentua- 
tions and the contrasts, the diver- 
sities and the enormities, all radiate 
towards a ^ntre — the Macbeth 
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microcosm ; and this centre holds 
the play together, gives it the radi- 
ant beauty of form and significance. 
A tragedy like Macbeth not only 
enables us to contact evil and pain 
but also to perceive the streaks of 
new light that jerk out of the abyss; 
we not only see the fact of division 
but also infer the possibility of 
ultimate reconciliation in terms of 
good. In Mrs. Una Ellis-Fermor's 
words, a great tragedy represents 

a balance between conflicting picturos 
of the universe, of man’s condition and 
destiny. . .evil is not glossed over or 
treated as unreal, but the ultimate 
transcendence of good is revealed 
rather in terms of a transvaluation of 
values than by an attempt, far less 
convincing to most of us, at a direct 
denial. 

Once again \vc realize that beauty 
is but l)alancc effected between the 
claims of unity and diversity, of 
happine.ss and sorrow, of good and 
evil. 

Fiftlily, a human group : say, an 
old woman with her grandchild 
sitting on her lap, looking trustfully 
into her care-worn and rugged face. 
The woman is no more beautiful, 
not in a physical sense ; she is but 
intently gazing at her little grand- 
daughter — gazing, as it were, into 
the future. The old w^oinan shud- 
dering at the thought of the splinters 
of her maimed and broken past — the 
tiny chip of innocent flesh, luxuriat- 
ing in her rosy visions of -he future. 
This very antinomy binds the two 
together, because trustfulness and 
welling love make th<t child and the 


woman an unbreakable unity. Age 
and youth ; ruggedness and beauty ; 
knowledge and innocence; an ac- 
cumulated regret for all the yester- 
days and an eager hope for all the 
tomorrow's : these, even clear oppos- 
ites such as these, are yet balanced 
in this human group, wliethcr it is 
met with in actual life or only 
encountered in a picture gallery. 
Hero too beauty would seem to lie 
in tlie balance effected between 
apparently dissimilar things. Even 
in larger groups— a group photo, a 
public meeting, etc. — it is always 
possible to discover the beauty of 
form, form that balances, in Mr. . 
Roger Fry's w'ords, the attractions 
of the eye about a central line " in 
the group, the line being something 
analogous to the fulcrum of a 
balance. 

There is no need to multiply these 
examj)les. As Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins has sliown, in his thoughtful 
Platonic dialogue on Beauty, even a 
stray leaf — beautiful in its seeming 
simplicity wall be seen, on closer 
scrutiny, to owe its beauty to the 
persistence of this principle of agree- 
ment in disagreement, of balance 
between apparent opposites. A leaf ; 
a tree ; a garden ; a seascape ; a land- 
scape ; an attitude ; a cycle of signif- 
icant movements; a sudden, sharp 
jet of melody ; a succession of them 
purposively held together; a mo- 
mentary spasm of happiness; an 
experience extending over a consid- 
erable period, marked by sudden 
transitions, and yet modulated to an 
underlying harmony : all these, in 
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their lesser or greater degrees, may 
be beautiful things, and always for 
the same reason. 

What is “ beauty, then ? It is, 
essentially, an experience — it is, as 
D. H. Lawrence puts it, some- 
thing felt, a glow or a communicated 
sense of fineness. ” Presently, the 
meddling intellect starts analysing 


and discovers that beauty is, after 
all, the result of the balance effected 
between seeming opposites — a sort 
of metaphysical equation. In short, 
beauty is the balancing, harmonizing 
and unifying quality of the subject, 
a quality to which man ever pleasur- 
ably responds. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


INFLUENCE OF INDIA 


The historian's need of the universal 
approach is the Rev. Leslie Belton's 
theme in '' The Deep Roots of History." 
[The Hibhert Journal, January 1943) 
The true historian is concerned with 
the deeper currents which guided the 
course of events only less than with 
factual veracity. His record of the 
decline and fall of civilisations derives 
much of its signilicance from his assess- 
ment of the why and the wherefore. In 
the final analysis, all true history has 
a basic continuity. It is a reflection 
of that unity of life in which Mr, Belton 
recognises a central doctrine of 
Indian religion. " 

Specifically, Mr. Belton insists that 
" the stream of civilisation flowed 
through, not from the oil of Palestine 
and Greece." The latter, like Rome, 
are but links i:i a chain reaching 
back to the diffusing dawn of civilisa- 
tion in the valleyways of the Indus, 
the Euphrates, the Tigris and the Nile, 


or wherever the sources of civilisation 
are finally found. " 

He cites the resemblances between 
the Homeric and the Indian epics, the 
inexplicability of Orphic osotcricism 
except on the basis of Indian inlhieiioe, 
the suggestions in Plato's dialogues of 
Upanishadic thought, the close affin- 
ities between Neo-Platonisrn and the 
Vedantist system. All these cannot but 
shake the common Western assumption 
that every noble aspiration, every 
ethical insight, every seminal idea had 
its birth or its fullest and finest expres- 
sion in Palestine or Greece. " 

The great wave of creative civilisa- 
tion moved Westwards from India, the 
Mother of Cultures, under conditions 
which modern history is but dimly 
visualising. In history every cause is 
an effect and every effect a cause and 
a historian mJio :''ses this larger per- 
spective doesWt tell his tale well. 



DIET AND DESTINY 


[Mr. H. Ryner makes out here a case for dietary reform but he puts 
his finger on an even greater need when he traces much of our present 
discomfiture to general reluctance to think. After all is said and done, what a 
man eats is of vastly less importance than what he thinks and feels, desires and 
speaks. — Ed. ] 


“ Truth is the greatest thing that man 
may keep^ — Chaucer. 

As I am writing tliis essay, we 
are in the midst of a catastrophic 
war, the outcome of whicli cannot be 
foreseen. Unleashed are the grim 
forces of Hell : evil, of evils most 
evil ! 

What compensating good is there 
to arise from the sufferings ? There 
will be plentiful searchings of heart. 
There may even eventuate a revalua- 
tion of values, a consummation 
much to be desired. There may be 
n quickening in the otherwise slow 
march of intellect. The new world 
called into existence may somewhat 
redress the balance of the old. 
\\ hat a heedless race wc have been, 
to b sure! We failed to sec our 
tokens. Not one web was too paltry 
to catch our modern brains. Our 
affairs are now in a prodigious 
tangle. Religion lias lost its hold 
on us. Wc allowed our faith, 
together with morality, to be 
torpedoed, in the holy name of 
science — a half-baked science — on 
promise of worldly boons as sub- 
stitutes for the moral ideal. Blinded 
with learned dust, we shifted our 
former allegiances from religion and 
wisdom to the varsity chair. The 
professor became our nlw Infallible, 


wherefore it has come to pass 
that we are now cursed with a 
scientific, instead of a tlicological, 
obscurantism. Wc are only tardily 
realising that modern biological 
science is merely one peculiar and 
imperfect way of looking at facts, 
the personal equation obtruding 
itself withal. Vain, liowever, is all 
learning, unless it be attended by 
wisdom. Wisdom is ever justified of 
her children. Science, forsooth, is 
not by any means as trustworthy ! 
Again we shall have to learn to 
distrust Infallibles. ” We could 
soon do without them, did we not 
shirk the duty of thinking for our- 
selves on various vital matters. 
Alas, we find thinking too irksome a 
process ! And it is this deficiency 
more than any other which is at the 
root of our present discomfiture. 
Our remedies, “ oft in ourselves do 
lie”; but how prone are we to 
forget this grand fact and to turn, 
instead, as soft, meek noodles, to 
pretentious hirelings, hoping that 
they may stitch and botch our 
diseased flesh. Shakespeare allocates 
to Brutus— the last of the Romans— 
the power of rehabilitating himself 
quickly from any disorder that 
might have arisen. 

How many are there who could 
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honestly boast that they are truly 
healthy ? Not one in twenty thou- 
sand! We are all too content to 
linger in precarious ** sub-health 
and to miss real health and the con- 
comitant degree of alert intelligence, 
the two great blessings of life. 
Instead of applying intelligent self- 
help, we are constantly looking out 
for charlatans, men supposed to give 
us absolution from our sins for a 
small fee. And we regard them as 
‘‘Pardoners,” possessed of much the 
same Divine Rights as those once 
presumptuously claimed by the Stu- 
arts. No one thinks of ever challeng- 
ing these pretenders. We are too 
docile for initiative and for revolt. 
What an injudicious, disease- and 
doctor-ridden crowd we constitute I 
How content we are to be underlings 
and to put up with a life of mere 
ephemerals I We arc inured to dis- 
tress, used to aimless behaviour. 
We are tolerant of great evils, with 
a train of “Remorse and Sorrow and 
Vindictive Pain.” The Devil himself 
we should fail to scent out “even 
though he had us by the very throat.” 
The result is that nothing can we 
call our own but death. We employ 
healers who cannot in the first place 
heal themselves, and, the greater 
their ineptitude, the more we pay 
and honour them. Reason stands 
aghast ! 

We prefer such turpitude to a life 
of energy and self-reliance, though 
tht:se might render us free and 
masters Ox our destiny. Without 
health, however, life is not life at all ! 
We forget that it is the worst of the 


delusive medicines we use that one 
kind of drug subsequently makes 
another, more futile, necessary. 
Well has it been said that “War 
slays its thousands. Peace its ten 
thousands.” Whilst there are still 
plenty of men willing to go forth 
valiantly in war-defence of their 
homes, there are few ready to fight 
our more insidious internal enemies, 
who decimate us in times of peace. 
Our belief in custodians is vain so 
long as the question remains un- 
answered : (puts custodiet ipsos cus- 
lodes? We thus let our women and 
children die without a single hand 
being raised in their defence. 

We choose our very Health Min- 
isters from amongst those w^ho are 
incapable of ministering even to 
their own needs, or w^ho, maybe, 
have a vested interest in disease. 
We sold our moral inheritance for 
the blandishments of a materialistic 
mushroom science, fond! believing 
that all its sand w^as radiant pearls. 
We forgot that “ Sdence sans 
conscience n'esi que ruinK de lamed 
We were deaf to the groans of a 
tortured lower creation, suffering 
agonies under our parasitic depreda- 
tions, with the result that the 
conscience of the world is sick and 
corrupt. In our selfishness, we took 
to gross flesh-eating, with the result 
that we became veritable bundles of 
morbidity, marked increasingly by 
indiscrimination of thought and by 
incomprehension. Our progress was 
backward. The lowly insects, in their 
famous social strtes have learnt the 
cardinal les^n that in the main- 
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tenance of their vast populations 
they succeed best by increasingly 
relying — as cultivators, not scaven- 
gers — upon a vegetarian fare. We, 
however, failing in such prudence, 
went along the opposite, the carniv- 
orous pathway of life, as though 
destined to be Nature’s scavengers, 
which is far from being the case. We 
became flesh-eaters, this involving a 
luxuriant but degrading parasitism. 
Unindued with sanctity of reason, 
we made beef or pork our staple 
diet, never mind the why and the 
wherefore, never mind the con- 
sequences. We now have a shatt- 
ering Nemesis to face. The mechan- 
ical successes of science dazzled 
us, as did the skill of physicians 
and surgeons, though they merely 
patch us up — enfermer le hup dans la 
bagerie— which is not at all the 
same as Real Cure. We foolishly 
gave priority to science and put the 
Holy Book on the shelf. We die in 
ten tliousands while our savants try 
to satisfy their academic curiosity. 
Oui case now stands thus: ** Disce 
uut discede ” ; Learn or depart ! We 
are as prone to shower congratula- 
tions on quacks as men were in the 
unregenerate days of the tribe of 
the Fausts : — 

Our med'ciae this, who took it soon 
expir’d. 

“ Who were by it recovered ? ” none 
inquir'd. 

With our infernal mixture, thus, ere long. 

These hills and peaceful vales among. 

We rag’d more fiercely than die pest ; 

Myself to thousands did the poison g*ve. 

They pin'd away, I yet must live, 

To hear the reckless murJereis blest. 

It is in such wise that Satan, who 


has liis locum tenens in high places, 
ever gets those who constitute them- 
selves the hindmost. “ Tis my 
vocation, Hal, 'tis no sin for a man 
to labour in his vocation. " 

How does it come about that 
mankind is so greatly given to sui- 
cidal traits? Is there perhaps a 
pathology with a Nemesis underlying 
the calamity ? How would a change 
of heart do as a remedy } The Daily 
Telegraph, on November i6th, 1939, 
stated that the German army was 
virtually on a vegetarian diet. Soya 
beans were reported to form its 
staple food. Soya-bean extracts were 
supplied to replace fat and eggs, and 
were added to the ten basic foods : 
barley, noodles, flour, potatoes, rice, 
preserves, peas, lentils, cabbage and 
turnips. When fresh vegetables and 
potatoes were scarce, vitamins were 
added to the available food in the 
form of yeast or tomato extract. 

This news may have left many 
unconcerned ; but it was none-the- 
less important. Provided the Ger- 
mans will draw the proper moral 
from their experiment, they will no 
doubt find that a vegetarian dietary 
is the ideal diet for man. And it 
seems to me the conversion of the 
Germans to vegetarianism is a para- 
mount need of civilisation. It might 
make up for tlie lack of Latinisation 
which makes them lag behind other 
European races, due to the one-time 
German Pyrrhic victory of the 
Teutoburger Wald. 

Let it be said that vegetarianism 
is still as uniquely capable of regen- 
erating a race as it was in the days 
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of the Exodus, when the great Jewish 
Fuehrer took the Children of Israel 
in hand, removing them from the 
depraving flesh-pots of Egypt, to 
rehabilitate them upon the manna 
of the desert flora. Once the Ger- 
mans are duly ** de-porked,” they 
will be the sooner enfranchised, too, 
and re-humanized — another case of 
redemption. It is not by any means 
that German vegetarianism had to 
wait for the war. ]\Ir. A. Pitcairn- 
Knowles, a keen student of Con- 
tinental food-reform, tells us that 
food-reform is effectively preached 
in Germany and that amongst the 
populariscrs are many qualified doc- 
tors of medicine. 

But why are the English almost 
deaf to words of truth and soberness 
on matters of this kind ? Alas, by 
custom most live, and not by. reason ! 
And these beef-eaters pur sang have 
a heart of stone. To regenerate 
them it would be necessary to give 
them a heart of flesli. Hence, too, 
the vegetarians amongst us must 
make it their task to debunk a 
science framed by men who but mys- 
tify what is clear and confound 
what is intelligible, i.e., by men 
stultified by a toxic dietary and by 
a futile academic jargon. Such men 
as these are possessed of a grim 
feeling, inclining them ever towards 
pessimistic and suicidal thoughts and 
to cynicism, so that they talk jest- 
ingly about food-reform and pro- 
fan^;ly about i tligion. What science 
should be Is ‘'organised common- 
sense.’* It was common-sense that 
made Shelley exclaim; “I conjure 


those who love happiness and truth 
to give a fair trial to the vegetable 
system.” 

Let no one suppose that the Ger- 
man army need be any the poorer 
for the absence of roast beef and 
other succulent viands, so long as its 
diet is sufliciently drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom. On the contrary, 
health and strength may be improved 
in the end by such food-reform. I 
speak from forty-five years of experi- 
ence when I say that a vegetarian 
diet involves not the sliglitest for- 
feiture of stamina, but yields, on the 
contrary, an all-round gain in power. 
This to me, as to many others, is an 
irresistible conclusion. 

One may predict that, in matters 
dietetic, Necessity, that well-known 
mother of inventions, will enforce 
reason and in time turn man’s pain 
to glorious gain. Our scientliic 
high-brows, addicts to the flt‘sh-])o(s, 
have hitherto arrogantly luMcJ in. 
For many decades tiny inveighed 
against vegetarianism. Now they 
show an auspicious eye by the side 
of the drooping eyelid. Tliey projili- 
csied falsely. Their half-baked sci- 
ence was not at all felicitously 
inspired. As a result, Reason has 
been tottering on her throne. It is 
now, fortunately, dawning on a few 
that, as Mr. Herbert Morri.son, M. P., 
Chief of the London County Council, 
stated, “ the roots of war lie deep in 
our present ways of living ” and that 
"we have the chance now to dig 
some of them out. ” 

Not very ago, a leading 

scientist stated that our European 
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nations were so incurably wedded to 
the flesh-pots that they would prefer 
waging wars for the reduction of 
population to the acceptance of 
vegetarianism, even if they might 
thus escape perpetual warfare. Were 
it not time this evil old mood were 
now overborne by better inspira- 
tions ? It should be clearly under- 
stood that our present infelicitous 
mode of feeding involves a fatal 
lapse into a very uiiedifying biolog- 
ical phase, to wit, parasitism — a 
departure from the norm of life 
which ever entangles an organism 
in the train of Nemesis, so that it is 
penalised by sore degradation : — 

This sickness dotli infect 

'riif* very lifc*bli)od of our enterprise. 

Eurojx.^ j)ri^sents tcnhi.}' a vast 
encampment of parasitic races- • 
“highly fed and lowly taught'’ — 
exhilhting, to my definite knowledge, 
abundant stigmata of degeneracy. 
As w'e lived in the ey(‘s of nature, 
so do we also perish ! P>eUer we 
l)erish Hum di generate into rank 
para‘ nes ! 

“ 'I iie fault, iloar Unit us, is not in our stars. 

tint ;ii ourselves, that we are iiiuh'i hugs." 

It is liie mark of the j)redatory 


creature that it turns totally unmor- 
al, unscrupulous and indiscriminate 
in its w^ays of life. Withal, preda- 
tory species universally exhibit the 
unerring malignant trait of cann- 
ibalism, to a greater or a less extent. 
In a carnivore pack, any weakness in 
a member is as an incentive for the 
others to pounce upon and to devour 
it. Are not our European Powers 
now going the same acherontic way 
of life ? What is there remaining 
of our higher values ? A searing 
account could be rendered of our 
profligacies. For several decades 
have I protested against our bar- 
barian pseudo-science, its cue bor- 
rowed from the semi-civilised Ger- 
man profes.sor, witli its anli-ethical 
bias and its sadistic barbarities — 
vivisection, vaccination, and other 
abominations— aimed at meriting 
Heaven by making eartli a Hell. I 
urged that we should never have 
toed the German line. The danger 
now' is that all learning may be 
“cast into the mire and trodden 
down under tlie hoof of a swdnisli 
multitude. " 


H. Ryntk 



THE HURS AND THEIR POETRY 

[ The Hurs have come into considerable prominence of late, especially on 
account of the execution of Pir Pagaro. The writer of this article, Aslam 
Siddiqi, M. a., says — '‘By profession I am a translator/' He is now engaged 
in writing a book on Moghul Princesses. — E d. ] 


The Hurs have acquired wide- 
spread notoriety by their activities 
in Sind. Even the use of tanks, 
aeroplanes and paratroops did not 
succeed in annihilating them. The 
jungle that they used as their base 
of operations had therefore to be 
set on fire. 

Their boldness, their spirit in 
courting deatli for the cause they 
hold dear and their courage in 
facing enormous ditficulties and 
remaining undaunted call for an 
explanation other than that of mere 
fanaticism. As is w'cll known, they 
defy law in order to bring pressure 
to bear on the Government to release 
their religious leader (Pir), Siligha- 
tullah, popularly known as Pir 
Pagaro.* Much of their fool-liardi- 
ness may be due to the strong 
leadership of the Pir but more is due 
to their own character. 

Before analysing the Hur charac- 
ter, let us briefly state who these 
Hurs are. They are members of a 
brotherhood which came into being 
about seventy years ago. Pir Haz- 
bullah Shah, an ancestor of Pir 
Pagaro, was involved in a case of 
murder about 1865. His khalifa, 
Ghulam Nabi Laghaii rendered him 
invaluable service in those hard 
days, in recognition of which the 


Pir conferred upon him the title of 
Hur. This khalifa thereupon began 
to organise a brotherhood, the 
members of which came to be known 
as Hurs. Its fundamental principles 
are fanatical loyalty to the Pir, 
fraternal treatment of all the mem- 
bers, never to act against but to 
co-operate with and help one 
another. Their loyalty has assumed 
so exaggerated a form that they can 
no longer be considered Muslims. 
They have gone to the extent of 
building mosques facing tow^ards 
Kingri, the Pir*s residence, and of 
declaring a visit to Kingri to be js 
good as the Haj pilgrimage. Their 
fraternal treatment has iiininated 
the traitors among tlumi and has 
given them an efficient intelligence 
service. They mainly belong to 
Balochi and Sindhi tribes but as the 
organiser was a Laghari, a member 
of a prominent Baloch tribe, the 
organisation is thoroughly Baloch in 
character. 

In order to gain an insight into 
the Hur character which has been 
partly brought out by their present 
struggle, we have to turn to their 
poetry which portrays them most 
faithfully and vividly. The lit- 
erature of a nation constitutes its 
autobiography ^r-d this is partic- 


*Subseqiiently sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court and executed. — Ei>. 
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ularly so wlien it has not developed 
so much as to put written words to 
uses other than recording its history 
and expressing its ambitions. Balochi 
poetry mainly consists of ballads 
which narrate various wars, fought 
between different tribes. Many of 
them deal with the thirty years* 
war that broke out between the 
Rinds and the Lasharis. Others 
record raids, horse-races and various 
tribal wars. The Hurs are so tlior- 
oughly steeped in warfare tliat (hey 
cannot describe their beloved even 
without mentioning weapons of war. 

Sara Phonzn ki shai theghen bahokhen, 

Bisat azh ashih jana guzokhen. 

(Her nose is like a sluirp sword, a blow 
from which takes her lover’s life. ) 

Zulf zirih-biircn thcghe.nthai. 

( Her locks are scimitars which c ut through 
:ny armour. ) 

The Pir figures prominently in 
their poetry. Numerous references 
made to him show how Pir- ridden 
tlic Hurs are and what status they 
a.'^sign to him. The Pir's help is 
sought in beginning any work. 

A/?tf«aw yad Pir a wathiya 

Pir Alam Shah, Husain Shah Wallya. 

(Let us halt aiul remember our Pir, Pir 
.‘Main Shah, and Wali Husain Shah. ) 

The Pir looks after the conscience 
of his followers and frowns upon 
their failures. 

Sar~de sherani kar-ath 

Pir huta rasthghara 

Dragul banre mazara. 

(They gave up their lives in a lion-likc 
fight, and were not ashamed before the face 
of their Pir, the tigers of Mount DragaPi 
snows. ) 

Unlike the Persians, who always 
observe the order of precedence cf 
spiritual leaders, the Baloches quite 


blasphemously place the Pir above 
all. 

Yad khanan Pir nan-bahara 
Ilardantc malik sachara, 

Shaha mardan Kirdagara 
Panch-tan pak, chyav yarn ! 

( Let me call tf) mind the Pir of the fresh 
spring-tide, the l.ord always true, the King, * 
the creator of men, the live pure ones, the 
four Companions. ) 

Despite all their admiration for 
the Pir, it is strange to find that 
the Hurs liavc no conception of even 
the elements of Islam. For instance, 
they believe that if the Pir offers 
prayers and discharges other relig- 
ious duties, all of them arc relieved 
of such obligations. This strange 
belief has led to stranger notions. 

Niwie Allah haydnyae umr-ni bandaghi, 

Sen man pitrlican, iicn namaci rosh lie. 

( My service is ever to the name of Allah, 
though 1 neither offer prayers nor keep fasts. ) 

The taking of revenge is as sacred 
to them as to the pre-lslamic Arabs. 

Hcti her man: shahi en 
Main baladh kila! zelhani. 

( A warrior’s revenge is dear to me, on 
those who attack my lofty fort. ) 

Here is a strange plea for revenge. 

Sflhai Lashari shall an dam dil pha fan 
Gii'ashta Dil:i a<ha ghussavr, " Shaioc 
Phar ti'a ihi kiKhnan Baloch lajji na-bi, 
Gosh gitnaskat an ki jikan hamchosh gushi.'" 
( Their guide Dihvash Lashari, who was 
then heart and soul with them, cried angrily, 

'* I am the avenger, a Baloch cannot be put 
to shame before his own tribe, the ears arc 
offenders if the world says so.") 

The following brief story known 
to all of them shows their keenness 
on taking revenge and also giving 
protection to those who seek their 
shelter. Some boys were chasing a 
lizard which ran into the house of 
Bibari. She thereupon asked the 
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boys to leave it alone, for it was her 
refugee. They paid her no heed 
and killed the lizard. She called 
her husband and said to him, If 
you do not take revenge for the 
lizard, I am your sister and you are 
my brother.” He replied, *'Have 
patience. I will so act that the 
ground will be full of blood, sixty 
corpses lying on one side and fifty 
on the otlicr, all gathered together 
for the lizard’s sake. ” The ballad 
ends thus : — 

OmaYa nashhe ishta pha kaula 
Hongiren Balacha phara hona. 

(Omar — the husband —has left a memory 
for keeping his word, the Halach, his tribe, 
the avenger of blood. ) 

Loyalty to the leader is very nmcli 
insisted upon. 

Baki malami phrushtagJiaut, 

Yav sangatan-i ishtaghant, 

Sharmigha nindant ma fveroan, 

Murdar haramana wavant, 

Shi guda atnira zindagh-ant ! 

( The other cursed roward.s fled, and aban- 
doned their friends and companions. They 
shall sit with shame in t)ic a.ssembJy and feed 
on carrion and unlawful meats, because they 
remained alive after their leader was slain. ) 

Generosity is very much appre- 
ciated . 

Man hashkaghe band na ban. 

Band biaghc niurdc niyan ! 

Harchi ki khai azh kadhira 
Sadh ganj he-aiv dara, 

Ziran pha rasten chaynbava 
Bur an avo kharch sara, 


Ni bahv hhanan go hadhira 
Nelan khanan pha phadha. 

( I will not be stopped from giving. I am 
not a man to be stopped. Whatever comes 
to me from the Creator, a hundred treasures 
without blemish, I will seize with my right 
hand, I will cut with niy knife, I will deal 
out with my heart, I will let nothing be 
kept back. ) 

These are some of their charac- 
teristic features. In conclusion wc 
may note their dash too. 

Thrgo arjala naptena, 

Mtin do.sii Inra s^avzena, 

Dai hi hadana ziviveua, 

Zar-ziyrn yaha annul dai, 

Juhhta handi pha gahviya, 

Goa go raha pharezi ! . . . 

J)a^la man gn'aic phiicnan, 

Thrgha man srirri hhoyrnan, 

Chonan ghut ’hhanan kalara 
Bivoih dan bitjaha rudhnm, 

Rasten dust mani hone Ifi ! 

(Sharpen my ^>wold, my diamond-like 
lightning blade, my friendly grecn-llashing 
sabre; shaipon it on the har.sh whetsf(»''o, 
temper it U) an edge to cut silver ; gird on 
iny shc.ith for the slaughter ; bo’h hilt an*! 
edge are lasting. 

f will ca.st my hand upofi lus nre.k a .d 
break my sword iij-nu Ids head, and so 
transfix him with my dagger tl p 1 it will sink 
in up to the trusty iiilt and my rigid haml 
will Ixi stained with his bloojl. ) 

Haniayun used llie J3alochcs 
against the Suri dynasty. A similar 
use could perhaps even now be 
made of tlicm. 

Aslam SiDDlQl 



WHAT CAN INDIA TEACH ? 

PHILOSOPHY AS DARSANA AND SADHANA 

[P. Narasimhayya, m.a., ph.d., now retired, was the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of the University of Travancore.— Ed. ] 


Is it any wonder that, at a time 
like the present, thoughtful men and 
women among all nations should ask 
whether there is any hope of man- 
kind's ever becoming human; and 
whether those studies known as the 
hiimaniiieSy philosophy, religion, art 
and ethics, have any practical value 
in curbing the abuses of science 
which are daily deepening the hells 
of human barbarity ? 

Where are the effects of the teach- 
ings of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Kant and Hegel? What 
!ias resulted from the martyrdom of 
iirist, the sacrifices of Buddha and 
Muhammad, the teachings of a 
^^inkara, a Kabir or a Lao-tse and 
(>! the lives of the millions of men 
and women in humble stations who 
lr»ve laced the Incpiisition and the 
fanatic s sword without flincliing, 
praying with their dying breath for 
l^^ace on earth and good-will to all 
mankind ? The strength of spirit 
for which they stood is now robbed 
and harnessed by the very evils 
against wiiich they fought. Pseiido- 
philosophy, made up of race hatred 
and greed, and robed in the glitt- 
ering ideology of nationalian, has 
usurped the throne of true Wisdom. 

In a series of addresses delivered 
under the auspices of tlie British 
Institute of Philosophy on the deeper 


causes of the present war, British 
leaders of thought diagnosed it as 
the inevitable eruption of an evil 
ideology deliberately built up by the 
suppression of rational philosophy. 
Professor Adams observed that it 
W’as due to tlic decay of spiritual 
and moral values; and Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, that it w^as the result of the 
herd instinct being developed for 
evil. Dr. Matthews, Dean of St. 
Paul's, urged : — 

We have not clearly made up our 
minds on tlie question. What is man ? 
There is no more fundamental problem 
than the nature of man and his true 
good, and on our answer to it depends 
the kind of civilisation we shall try to 
create. 

Sir Richard Livingstone ob- 
served : — 

Twenty-two years ago an earlier 
generation were determined that the 
Great War should end w’ar.. . .Today, 
twenty-two years later, we are engaged 
in another w'ar involving brutalities 
which no one would have dreamt 

possible in 11)14 Naturally war. fills 

our eyes at the moment. .. .But, wdiat 
of the civilisation itself?... Is such a 
civilisation worth saving ? ... If the 
test of any society is hmv far its life 
embodies the great trinity of Goodness, 
Truth and Beauty, ask whether our so- 
ciety comes well out of such a test.. . . 
We understand how to control every- 
thing except ourselves. 
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For this ghastly failure of our 
modem age to build up a fairer 
civilisation, it is said that philosophy 
also is partly to blame, with its 
excessive intellectual character, — as 
if it were no more than an intellectual 
jig-saw puzzle. In Indian philosophy, 
a different spirit has prevailed. Here 
it has been emphasised not merely 
as a darsana but a sadhana as well, — 
not merely as an intellectual under- 
standing of the truth but also as a 
practical discipline without which 
the perception of the full truth is 
impossible. 

Philosophy begins and fulfils itself 
in India as a practical science. It 
arises as the pathfinder to a better 
life, an ** emancipated life of true 
culture and through it to an enduring 
and universal happiness. The havoc 
and privations of human life are its 
motive-forces. The Indian philoso- 
pher is apt to brood over tlie pathos 
of finite existence and to emphasise 
its darker and more evanescent 
features. He speaks of the universe 
as an ocean of sorrow and pictures 
man as a gourd floating on the high 
seas and beaten about by the 
storms of circumstance. But this 
dark side of the picture docs not 
benumb his mind and leave him sunk 
in pessimism. He secs in the very 
sense of finitude and pathos and the 
longing to rise above it, the promise 
of a higher destiny. The very sense 
of privation is the pull of the larger 
life It is the dim nostalgia of the 
Infinite in che finite. Out of this, 
springs philosophy. 

Philosophy is the search for the 


fuller life, in which the blinding 
storms of greed grow less and less, 
and bloody conflicts fade away more 
and more. In this sense philosophy 
is far-sighted pragmatism. What 
v/orks for the truest and highest 
happiness ? — this is the question 
which gives the primary urge to 
philosophy and culture in India. It 
is not a mere intellectual effort to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity. It is 
not an abstract theory evoked by 
the need of logic. It begins in life's 
aspiration to understand the infinite 
harmony and develops to teach self- 
disciplinc, unfolding the joys of the 
deeper life. The intellectual effort 
is the means to the practical 
discipline ; and the practical dis- 
cipline itself the means to better 
perception. Both together make the 
Illumination of the mind, the fulfil- 
ment of the Self and tlie attainment 
of its true happiness. 

Plato remarked that ^-hilosopby 
begins in wonder. When man won- 
ders at the majesty of the hills and 
the sea, the grandeur of tl)c starry 
heavens, the regularity of the sea- 
sons, the phenomena of thunder and 
lightning, and the mysteries of birth 
and death, of sorrow and inequality, 
and attempts to understand them, 
philosophy is born. TJie Vedic hymn.s 
express this wonder. ** Who guides 
the seasons, sets the limits to the sea 
and fixes the stars in the heavens ? 
What was in the beginning prior 
to the world ? '' they ask. This 
species of wonder seizes on some 
phenomenon or ^*oblem because of 
mystery inherent in it, because it is 
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fascinating, strange or contradictory. 
It is satisfied when an explanation 
is discovered which is intellectually 
and aesthetically satisfying. 

Now this urge becomes deeper 
when the practical interest of per- 
sonal fulfilment joins the intellectual 
and the aesthetic. He strives for a 
fulfilment deeper than intellectual 
and aesthetic contemplation. This 
approach naturally leads him to 
emphasise sterner and more vital 
aspects. He is not satisfied, as 
Leibniz w^as, for instance, with an 
onlooker's picture of the world as a 
beautiful mosaic or a piece of music 
where the discords of anguish are 
balanced by the chords of joy. The 
total effect for a transcendent on- 
looker may bo intellectually exquisite 
and lesthetically beatific. But to the 
Indian philosopher a deeper view 
.seems e.sscnlial. He takes a prac- 
tical and therefore an individual 
-tand-point. He is not looking for 
a world- picture as it may appear to 
an out.suie contemplator but as it 
a^'fects eacli individual in his own life. 

But, though hi.s inspiration is 
practical, the Indian philosopher 
does not forget that philosophy is a 
relentlessly critical, rational and 
inductive inquiry. He is tireless in 
his anal3^sis of facts, arguments 
and counter- arguments, and proofs. 
Putting aside mental idleness and 
prejudice, he is ready to examine 
every subtlety and abstraction, 
f his is the ideal of philosopny which 
inspires the Indian thinker, and 
none more than the Vedantin. 

The quest of happiness leads 


necessarily to the search for truth 
and reality. It is a happinevss which 
is deeper and more abiding than 
that of the senses. Sensuous pleas- 
ure deadens the finer spirit of 
man and corrupts his civilisation. 
Beginning as the search for enduring 
happiness, Indian philosophy be- 
comes the search for Truth. 

Now, to be faithful to facts and 
to range over their whole field with- 
out neglecting any, is the scientific 
spirit in which Indian philosophy 
embarks on its quest of Truth. It 
is a thorough study and nowhere 
merely speculative. It does not 
weave a priori w'ebs of reasoning or 
make dreams out of its fancy. It 
waits on facts, studies them and 
reports on them. Some individual 
philosopher may ignore or fail to see 
some facts, but he will not abjure 
his primary devotion to facts as the 
arbiters and proofs of his teaching. 

This method is as scientific as 
physics or botany. It has through- 
out the free spirit of reason and 
scientific inquiry. 

It is unfortunate tliat the Euro- 
pean term “science” has become 
rigidly confined to the natural 
sciences, so that in applying it to 
philosophy we seem to be confusing 
this witli them. But philosophy is 
scientific without being a mere 
natural science. Unbiassed inquiry 
based on facts is not the monopoly 
of the natural sciences. The Indian 
term “sastra” is free from such 
confusing associations. Philosophy 
is freely described in India as a 
“sastra" without the least sugges- 
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tion of its identification with natural 
science. It is the science of reality, 
iattva sastra. 

The Indian philosophers are never 
tired of repeating that the methods 
of Agreement and Difference {anvaya 
vyaiireka) are the essential first steps 
to philosophic truth. “ The wise 
man,” says one Indian philosopher, 
will observe the facts and discover 
the nature of the self even as fire is 
deduced from smoke.” ^ Another 
remarks, ** It is a w’ell-recognised 
maxim that no demonstrable fact of 
experience should be dismissed on 
the mere ground of its inexplicabil- 
ity.”^ If theories conflict with facts, 
it is the theories that must go 
by the board. The facts remain, 
demanding a more and more ade- 
quate explanation. The maxim that 
an ounce of fact is worth more than 
a ton of speculation is as true for 
the philosopher as for the scientist. 
This is the vital spirit of Indian 
philosophy. 

All philosophy is scientific in the 
sense that its methods build up 


verifiable truth. Only in the range 
of its subject-matter, which is 
cosmic, and in the absolutely critical 
character of its investigation, does 
philosophy differ from science. And 
in this it is not less, but more 
than science. In Professor Ward's 
beautiful phrase, it stands apart as 
the '' queen among the sciences.” It 
is not a priori speculation any more 
than science is. 

To what results this spirit of 
inquiry has led Indian philosophy in 
its age-long quest of Truth, it is 
hopeless to try to indicate in a brief 
summaiy. It siilficcs to note tliat 
it has built up in India a culture of 
the widest catholicity, embracing 
every genuine form of religion and 
morality ; spiritualising and elevating 
art and every aspect of life ; and 
finding its highest happiness in that 
great aspiration wliich might W' II 
be the vwatchword of civilisation , 

From the unreal, lead us to ilu. real, 
Frrun the darkness, to the 
From death, to the abidiuf' 

P. N.\RAMMHAVVA 


^ Suresvara. N. IV. 5. 

* Sayana. T. V. T, II. 4, 3. 



THE PATH OF PATANJALI 

[We publish here the last of a series of three articles by Dr. D. G. Londhe 
on the system of mind-control taught by Patanjali. — Ed. ] 

III.— THE CONSUMMATION 


The essence of the Yogic method 
of mastering the mind consists in 
the gradual withdrawal of the mind 
from objects, in inducing a sort 
of relaxation which culminates in a 
state of de-object ificd consciousne.ss 
with mental modes stilled, known as 
Samadhi. The nearest approach to 
a description of Samadhi is the para- 
doxical phrase “waking slcei).*' It 
is subjective consciousness devoid of 
all admixture of objective contents. 

That a settled and prolonged 
practice of the Sauuldhi state results 
in the storing uj) of enormous psychic 
«^ieigy is a commonplace axiom in 
\\)gic liieniuire. Recently the re- 
searches of ihoiessor Rerger of Jena 
li.ive sliown that when the eyes are 
stmt a regular rhythm in the activity 
of tip. ’orain cells follows. Tlie brain 
cells beat in unison only when the 
mind is indrawn and relaxed, as in 
Samadhi. Anv distraction disturbs 
this regular rhythm. In a meditat- 
ive pose, wilii eyes .shut, a regular 
rhythm is set up. The vast amount 
of energy stored up in this state, 
with a regular electrical ihythm of 
ten per second, can be gauged if we 
remember that, according to Prof. 
A. V. Hill of London, an iiidi\idual 
nerve can transmit about a thousand 
impulses a second. If a nerve 
impulse is an electrical phenomenon 


of such a frequency, we should not 
be surprised if an adept in Yoga 
claims the power of transmitting 
telepathic messages over long dis- 
tances. 

Just as modern would-be atom 
splitters are experimenting with 
bombardment with protons and 
deutons, the Yogis of ancient India 
were experimenting with controlling 
the cells of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic nervous system. They 
strove to awaken tlie slumbering 
powers of the coilod-up Kundalini, 
identified witli the vagus nerve of 
the sympathetic system which 
controls the heart, the lungs and 
other vital organs. Dr. Rele has 
suggested that many of the mar- 
vellous feats of the Yogis can be 
explained in terms of the voluntary 
and con.seious eontrol of the invol- 
untary functions of the autonomous 
nervous system. I'ollowing this 
suggestion one can speculate upon 
the jiowers that may be developed 
once the conscious control of the 
sympathetic nervous system has been 
established. I'liis nervous system 
man has inherited from forms of 
life which are more widely diffused 
in nature and man can therefore 
attain, through this channel, comm- 
unity with his cosmic origin. 

A study of hypnosis is likely to 
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throw a revealing light on the nature 
of the state of Samadhi. In hypno- 
sis, the ordinary waking Ego is silenc- 
ed but the hypnotic state is not to 
be identified with sleep. William 
Brown describes the hypnotic state 
as follows : — 

Thus we produce dissociation of the 
power of hearing and interpreting a 
particular kind of sound from the rest 
of the mind. The rest of the mind is 
lulled to sleep ; it is a case of partial 
sleep. But more than that there is an 
emotional element at work.^ 

What is particularly noteworthy is 
the emphasis on the facts that 
hypnosis is not sleep, that it can be 
induced by suggestion and that in 
hypnosis it is possible to recover lost 
memories. Samadhi like hypnosis 
is induceable by effort, and it is a 
state in which ordinary consciousness 
is eliminated, and yet a kind of 
consciousness, with a heightened and 
purified pleasurablcness and a sub- 
limated self-awareness does remain. 
The adepts in Patanjali s method 
and technique undoubtedly expe- 
rience this super-consciousness. If 
a psychologist well-versed in modern 
methods of laboratory experiment 
succeeds in mastering the Yoga 
procedure up to the stage of Samadhi, 
he will certainly throw light on the 
nature of this super-consciousness 
and will be able to describe SamMhi 
in terms of modern Psychology. 
Mystification and superstition in 
regard to Saniadhi are prevalent. 
There is an urgent .need that Samadhi- 
consciousness be studied by trained 

* Psychology and Psychotherapy, pp. 11-12 


introspectionists in a true scientific 
spirit, so that the fog of popular 
associations may be lifted and the 
experience of Samadhi be viewed in 
proper perspective. 

Yogism proceeds on the basic 
assumption that mind is larger than 
consciousness. In sleep and in 
hypnosis there occurs an accurate 
measurement of time, as is proved 
by the phenomenon of the carrying 
out of post-hypnotic commands. 
This basic principle is being widely 
recognised in modern thought under 
the different concepts of the sub- 
conscious, the unconscious and the 
subliminal. Modern thought has 
failed to give a consistent and 
coherent picture of the human 
psyche, of which different accounts 
have been given in biology, psycho- 
analysis, psycliiatry and psychical 
research. 

The theory of the subliminal self 
as developed by Myers 1 .:ikes the 
nearest approach to the Yogic view 
of the Psyche. According to Myers 
the normal waking consciousness is 
but a small fraction of the integral 
mind of man. The subliminal self 
contains aspects which remain un- 
developed in the individnaTs ordina- 
ry social and cultural environment. 
In the inspirations of poets and the 
brilliant performances of scientific 
geniuses there is what he calls a 
‘‘subliminal uprush of faculty into 
the supraliminal through tlie ‘ psy- 
chical diaphragm.*" It is through 
the subliminal that we may come 
into closer menta*' *'elations with one 
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another and with the spiritual 
universe. 

Myers's view has been criticised 
on the grounds of both over-sim- 
plification and over-elaborateness, 
but it seems to me unavoidable to 
posit some fundamental and founda- 
tional part of the human psyche if we 
are to explain many mental potencies 
which ordinarily remain undevel- 
oped. Yoga theory and praxis spell a 
systematic effort to lay down princi- 
ples and rules for the development 
of these slumbering potentialities of 
the human mind. It is significant 
that Yoga nowhere makes water- 
tight compartments of the mind. 
Normal and abnormal are only 
conventional labels for certain 
phenomena. Psycho-analysis only 
scratches the surface of the sub- 
conscious mind and enters a blind 
line which does not lead us very far. 

Yoga recognises the full signif- 
icance of the subconscious as con- 
stantly determining and condition- 
ing the conscious states. The stream 
of consciousness Hows between the 
banks, and above the bed of, the 
subconscious. Yoga states that the 
mental modes (Vrittis) arc deter- 
mined by the Samskaras and that 
the Samskaras in their turn are 
produced by the mental modes. 
It is thus that the wheel of the 
Vrittis and the Samskaras moves on 
eternally. The Yogic concept of 
the Samskaras is very striking and, 
rightly interpreted, implies ihe most 
modern theories of the subconscious 
the unconscious, avoiding at the 


same time their inconsistencies and 
unhealthy associations. When we 
are told that the cycle of the con- 
scious states and Samskaras, mutu- 
ally determining and conditioning 
each other, moves on eternally, we 
arc to understand the Samskaras as 
mental dispositions. We must avoid 
the temptation to interpret the 
Samskaras in a purely physiological 
sense. 

Yoga refers to what is called the 
reviving of the Samskaras.' All 
that modern physiology tells us of 
memory is that tlie brain paths are 
resuscitated and thus former expe- 
riences are recalled. Neurologists 
give us the number of cells in the 
cortex as around 1400 millions — 
astronomical figures ! Biologists in- 
form us that each cell in man’s body 
carries its complete heredity in the 
twenty-four pairs of chromosomes 
containing the genes, i. e., the units 
of inherited cliaracteristics. The 
single genes have been indirectly 
located in definite parts of some chro- 
mosomes. We cannot conceive how 
a single cell one-millionth of a milli- 
metre in diameter can carry com- 
plete in itself the whole heredity of a 
man, extending back over centuries 
of generations. In a world of such 
marvels wc need not be surprised if 
we are informed by Y oga literature 
of accredited authenticity that by a 
revivification of the slumbering 
Samskaras man may recover memo- 
ries of past lives, fhese are stupen- 
dous things, immense potentialities, 
which should make us beware of a 


' Samskara Sakshatkarana. Vidt \ . S. III. iS. 
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frivolous and repellent rationalism 
and help us to cultivate a spirit of 
patient sympathy and toleration 
towards the vast vistas of scientific 
knowledge. Mankind has always 
been conservative in the acceptance 
of new truths. 

Bergson regarded pure memory as 
independent of the brain and as of 
the nature of spirit. The theory of 
Psycho-physical parallelism ns re- 
gards the relation of body and mind 
has failed to account for the phenom- 
ena of memory and thought-trans- 
ference. Yoga claims that, by fixing 
the Sanyama ( a synthetic term for 
Dharana and Dhyana) on generic 
concepts as distingiiislied from 
particular objects, the Yogi can get 
access to the knowledge of other 
minds. The possibility of such a 
power can be easily comprehended in 
the light of the phenomena of mind- 
reading and thought-transference. 

In the literature of the Society for 
Psychical Researcli we come across 
many authenticated experiments on 
thought-transference and clairvoy- 
ance. These experiments clearly 
show that the phenomena cannot be 
accounted for by any of the known 
and established psychological the- 
ories and that some sort of direct 
action of one mind on another has to 
be recognised. Particularly interest- 
ing are the early experiments of 
Miss Ramsden and Mi.ss Miles on 
telepathy at long distance. The 
more recent exjjfrimcnts of Mrs. 
Sinclair and Mr. Irwin are published 
in the book Mental Radio, 


Professional psychologists and ac- 
ademic scientists were not at first 
inclined to accept the authenticity of 
the results of these experiments for 
the empirical science of Psychology 
as pursued in universities and labor- 
atories. TJicse phenomena were 
stigmatised as psychic or para- 
psychological. But recently, since 
Dr. J. R. Rhine of the Duke Univer- 
sity has carried out experiments on 
telepatliy at long distance, under 
strict laboratory controU even the 
academic Psychologists have had to 
admit that the phenomena of telepa- 
thy and chiii voyance are not para- 
j)sychological and supernatural but 
are perfectly verifiable within the 
limits of normal, empirical atul 
experimental Psychology. 

We human beings can sec ol)j(‘cts 
with our eyes open, but when wc 
arc told that a man can see ol^jei 
even when his eyes arc < losed or 
heavily bandaged, or can ..(X' events 
happening at a great distance, we 
arc at a loss to explain this phenom- 
enon of second-sight, or '‘opening 
the gates of distance. ’’ Our eyes 
are so constituted that ether wave- 
lengths between the limits of 760 
and 360 millionths of a millimetre, 
for red and violet respect i\'ely, can 
stimulate visual sensations. Wave- 
lengths longer than those of red arc 
experienced as heat and those shorter 
than those of violet })rodiice chem- 
ical action. In spite of the laws and 
conditions to which our optical 
perceptions arc subject, there arc 
persems who possv.. ? the supernormal 


Vide Exlya-Sensory Perception. Boston. 1934. 
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power of " seeing ” events happen- 
ing at a great distance. Swedenborg, 
tlie well-known savant and mystic, 
once astonished the company at a 
tea-party at Gottenborg, by inform- 
ing them that a dangerous fire had 
broken out in Stockholm. Many 
similar stories are current in which 
some persons have actually “seen'' 
a theft being committed or a man 
being drowned at a distance. 

Now the question to be considered 
is whether these pow'ers of super- 
percei)tion are inborn or attainable 
by effort. The Yoga system says 
they are attainable by the practice 
of intensive concentration. It is 
admitted tliat a person niKha* hypno- 
sis can narrate ev’ents happening at 
a distance. If hypnosis is a dissocia- 
tion from normal waking conscious- 
ness, lU'odiiced by suggestion, there 

no theoretical reason why the same 
[)o\ver should not be attained by 
:nito-s]iggestion, Telopatliy is somc- 
compared to wireless teleg- 
;;])hy. It is a helpful analogy but 
i^nthing inon^ thaii that. It is wtII 
{or us 10 rec(\gnise the essentially 
non-spa tial nature of mind. Mind 
l anscc ids the limitations of geome- 
try and geography ! 

In the concept of “ thinking of the 
opposite " ( Pratipaksha P>luivana ) 
we find a very sound principle of the 
bi-polarit}^ of mind harnessed to the 
service of practical psychology as 
applied to individual guidance. Here 
the positive character of Patanjali ’s 
procedure is in contrast with the 
negative character of the technique 
of psycho-analysis. 'Fhe Yoga proce- 
dure aims at integration of personal- 
ity while psycho-analysis is content 
)vith removing the repressed complex 
in the unconscious. Like consult- 
ing psycho-analysts, practising Yogis 
Will prove a veritable boon to many 


in their personal guidance. 

It is said that by fixing the 
Sanyama on the form of the body, 
the adept can acquire the wonderful 
power of making the body invisible. 
Human imagination has always 
played with this power of invisibility 
as w’c know from mythology and 
fiction. Tliis powder appears mirac- 
ulous, but a little reflection will 
show that nature lierself has tried 
tliis device in what is called in 
biology protective colouration. If 
visibility depends upon optical con- 
ditions of light and shade, the 
possibility of invisibilitj^ will lie in 
the direction of adjustments of light 
and shade with reference to the 
background. Attempts have been 
made to explain the supernormal 
powers of the Yogis in terms of the 
“ Sukshma Sharir,” tlic astral body 
or the ethereal double. In our 
opinion the subject of supernormal 
powers has only a historical import- 
ance, inasmuch as this topic seems to 
be an importation from Buddhistic 
literature. It is significant that it 
is slurred over by Patanjali who 
w^arns aspirants that these powders 
are only obstacles, temptations to 
be avoided rather than indulged in. 

In the highest reaches of purely 
psychological procedure, Yoga tends 
to pass into religion and mysticism, 
l^sycliology paves the way for synop- 
tic metaphysics of existence as a 
whole. I'ho individual Ego, freed 
from tlie limitations of the psycho- 
physical personality, will merge into 
the cosmic consciousi^css. The In- 
dividual will become the Absolute. 
But obviously we are here passing 
beyond the empirical ground of 
psychology and therefore the concept 
of Kaivalya is not part of our 
present task— the study of the Path 
of Patanjali. 

D. G. Londhe 
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RETHINKING RELIGION* 


Rethinking Religion is an analysis of 
the present shifting currents in religious 
thought and a projection into the 
future of their implications by one of 
America’s greatest liberal ministers. 
John Haynes Holmes brings to the held 
of religious survey and prediction the 
matured experience of thirty years in 
a free pulpit. He is also widely known 
and respected as a progressive pacifist, 
an author and a radio speaker. 
Rethinking Religion is informativ e con- 
cerning the frame of reference beginning 
to emerge from non-denominational 
churches, but it is also unusually 
suggestive as a careful analysis of 
religion itself. 

“The view-point presented in this 
book,” writes Holmes, “is that the 
essence of religion is not revelation or 
divine disclosure, as these wonis are 
commonly understood, but experience 
in the realms of nature and of human 
nature.” He calls attention to the 
present sweeping changes in religion’s 
attempt to adapt itself to realities of 
the modern world and regards tliis 
phenomenon as “an intellectual and 
spiritual process which is bound in the 
end to be fatal to creeds, rituals, 
institutions. .. .The old basis of relig- 
ion is gone, or is going,” lie concludes, 
“ and a new basis of religion is yet to 
come.” 

Holmes then proceeds to describe the 
th.*ee modern “ different and mutually 
exclusive '>ttitudes toward religion 
prevailing among men. The first, or 


traditionally fundamental attitude, he 
characterizes as a belief that religion is 
intruded from wilhoui, or rather from 
above. .. .Tlic variations of this idea of 
religion as a tlivine disclosure. . .all invol\o 
the eoiucjit of something external, and 
therefore alien to man . . .It is the idea \vhi«.h 
underlies as a foundation the historic struc- 
ture of orthodox (‘hristiaii faith, both Cathol- 
ic and I’rotestant. Vet it is an idea whicli 
is today impossible to inodein thought. 

Among the most important reasons 
causal to di.‘^illtcgratiun of dogmatic 
orthodoxy are scholarly Biblical crit- 
icism and an introduction to tlic West- 
ern world of Eastern Scriptures. Writes 
Holmes - 

The bible belongs po'jx’ily ^vilh the 
religi(ais literatures of history — with mu li 
writings as tho.*<e labonouslv erdledeo and 
edited by Max Muller in his stupendous 
library of t he Sacicd Dooks oj /• 'those 

books are “ saered. as tlu ^ihle is sac vd, 
because togctlier they den' with .'Cicred as 
contrasted with secular sul)j<^'«,l;. (lod, the 
soul, immortality, the moral la a . 

After a brief examination of the new 
“religion of unbelief ' (^r materialism. 
Holmes returns to liis own view that 
religion, if it exists at all, must exist as 
a natural phenomenon. “ hor nature 
is the whole.” In tlie clarification of 
this view-point he intro* luces a slat(‘- 
inent of John Dewey, tiiat “ wIiatevTr 
introduces perspective rciigious ” and 
holds that we should not feel religion 
to be a separate something which of 
it.sclf lends perspective, lliis immedi- 
ately indicates an attitude transcending 
creeds and deu'^'minations. fhereforc 


^ Rethinking Religion. By John Haynes Holmes. (The Macmillan Company* 
York, $2.50) 
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Holmes does not write as a Christian. 
Indeed, from the temper of liis book 
one might conclude that the author 
feels a closer kinship with the broader 
currents of Eastern religion than with 
any recognized Western church. 

All religions arc true in the measure of their 
fidelity to the inner spirit ol man. . . .When 1 
saw Gandhi, of India, clianling his Hindu 
prayers and reading his Hindu scriptures, and 
walking in the footstejjs of his Hindu saints, 

I pondered, in the spt'ctacle of such a soul, if 
Hinduism is not the suhlimest religion in the 
world. . .If there is to be distinction between 
these many religions of many peoples, it must 
be upon the basis not of true and false, but 
of high and low. . .l ew religions are pure, or 
remain pure, excejit as they are made pure 
by the lives of those who live them. The 
Mahatma of India, by hi:> uniipie example, 
has made Hinduism the noblest religion of 
our time. 

In answering the question, “ What is 
religioji ? ” Holmes Ijrings to liglit an 
idteresting (iiiotatioii from Aliiert Fhn- 
slein. Says the great mathematician, 

Keligion is a cosmii. j-eiise. '1 he individual 
^■■li...the luihilip and inaivelUms oider 
vliicli arc levea't d 1 ” nature. . .and .‘^eeks to 
f \penfncc tiie tot.iht'' of e\!^tonceas a unity 
lull siginhc-am e. 

In this same discussion the (]Uestion 
arises, iowever, whetlier Holmes does 
not subsciibe rallier fully, even though 
ho may Tiot hiin.self lie aware of it, to a 
modern evolutionary theory cimeerning 
the gradual growth of human inlell- 
igenee throngii the “cave-man'’ stage 
to the present. 

As man awakened to that iuUdligcnt 
consciousness wJiit h distingiiislM’s him from 
the mere animal. . .theie must have come a 
time when he felt himself over\s helmed by the 
yasine.ss and complexity of the universe. . . . 
I his "cosmic sense,'* as Einstein calls it, 
marked the birth of religion in man’s 

Here is clearly faith in the hyj)()thes:s 
that tile human soul, rather than being 
an enduring and timeless factor, is the 


creation of biological evolution. In 
Holmes's own context, however, it 
should be remembered that this assump- 
tion also is without proof and subject 
to question. 

Turning to tlie history and defects 
of cliurcli organization, Holmes makes 
some penetrating observations. He 
points out that the churches of every 
denomination, fully as much as state 
political organizations, have been 
instruments of “ deliberate conspiracy " 
in tlie interest of darkness and oppress- 
ion. Hecaiise of this, faith in relig- 
ion itself has quite naturally been 
emaciated. 

The experience of the lust great war, in 
loi.puuS, in.iy well have convinced all but 
the stoutest .soul that religion offers no mere 
refuge from the sins and outrages of the 
world, but on the contrary is itr-cif a diabol- 
ically clever device to make not only respec- 
table but lioly w'hat would otherwise so 
horrify men as to leail them to revulsion and 
repudiation of wui ’s Miiallest deeds. 

Although llulmes believes that all 
deiiomiualioiial institutions must event- 
u.dly disintegrate, he iioints out that 
“it is probable tliat the Protestant 
churches will disappear much faster 
than the far-tlung j)arochial institutions 
of Koine” because Protestantism has 
become neither tish, llesh nor fowl. 

Tlirec interesting ijualitics of tlie 
" true cliurdi " of the future are 
outlined by llidmes as follows: — 

U must be in the sense 

that it definitely substitut«^s for loyalty to 
any single ^ec.larian group identification with 
the whole body of the community. It must 
be Uee. in the sense that it recognizes the 
authority ol no creed or statement of faith, 
but lcavc.s all matters of theological opinion 
to the unfettered thought and conviction of 
the indiviiliial. It must be iinnocratic. in the 
sense that it organizes its life on the basis of 
self -deter mi nation InUh (or the group and for 
the single individual within the group. 
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Other points of significance in Re^ 
thinking Religion centre around the 
fruitful discussions of the terms “ God " 
and ‘'Prayer." It might be argued 
that in these two instances a complete 
change of terms would serve better 
than redefinition. Holmes, however, 
chooses the latter alternative. In 
evaluating the significance of Prayer 
he insists that 

prayer is not the practice of magic in the 

hope of miracle Prayer. . .psychologically 

interpreted, is selection, attention, resolve, . . 
We are ourselves little centres of energy 
integrated with the universe Avhich is the 
storehouse of energy. . . .Anmnd us and above 
us, as within us, are forces mystically akin to 
ourselves, but so much greater than ourselves, 
which fill the w'orid. If we are to fuUil our 
desires and therewith achieve our prayers, we 
must bring them into harmony wdtli these 
higher forces, as an engineer brings the 
designs of his construction into harmony with 
gravitation. 

The definition of G(xl is also 
enlightening, indicating Holmes’s miss- 
ion in constantly changing or revital- 
izing the concepts of Christian termino- 
logy. He approaches the consideration 
of God through a discussion of all 
activities which men pursue as “ ideal 
ends. " 

These ends, however, all havfj a common 
significance and value. They arc unilied in 
their character as ideals, and in their claims 
upon the allegiance of men’s hearts. I'urther- 
more, the human mind, essentially co-ordina- 
tive in its proces.ses, insists upon combining 

Japan* s New Order. By George 
Godwin. (The Thinker’s Iwum, No. 
23. C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
^d. ). An informative and chastening 
account. Japan's traditional State- 
worship, racial pride and fear of foreign 
jiggression were tiiider awaiting the 
spark. Western imperialism and racial 
discrimination supplied it. Westerners 


these ideals into a single order of thought, 
and thus comprehending them as one. There 
is a unity of ideal ends, in other words, which 
includes and classifies and itself supersedes 
the various ideals which together comprise 
this unity. And this unity must have a name, 
or terra, by which it may be known and 
definitely described. What can that name, 
or term, be other than the familiar word, 
God? 

On the last and perhaps most 
important question of Immortality, 
Dr. Holmes refrains from dedicating 
himself to a particular theory of con- 
tinued existence. He writes instead 
that although “mankind has not yet 
seen or verified an immortal life, tlie 
best minds liave proclaimed it because 
it is necessary, thougli still unseen, to 
explain the psychic, or spiritual quali- 
ties of man’s being.’’ Without this 
hyq)otliesis, he goes on to infer, all of 
the “ observed jdienornena of personal- 
ity remain incredible. ’’ 

The distinctive characteri.stic of 
Holmes’s contribution in Rtthinkifu]^ 
Religion is that it actually fultiJ.s the 
implications of its title, ‘’isfeid of 
attempting to plead a spei ial l ase. jt 
is a sincere, and, if the word has any 
meaning at all, an unbiased n.valuaiioii 
of all those factors in iJie modern 
religions equation which are most per- 
tinent to the needs of the piesent and 
the future. 

Hervey Wescott 

taught the “ barbarians " what civil- 
isation means. Example pi oved strong- 
er than precept. 

In less than a century the Japanese have 
taken from the Western woild everything it 
has to give .save wliat was most worth giving- 

It is their own reflection in the mirror 
of Japan at which the Western nations 
start today. 

E. 
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AN INTELLECTUAL BOUNDARY PROBLEM^ 


The well-known scientist who writes 
this book has sought to discuss some 
of the problems of philosophy in 
the light of modern developments of 
pliysical science. He takes for granted 
that there is no cleavage between the 
two forms of approach to reality, the 
.scientilic and the philosophic. Pliiloso- 
phy is not concerned witli man alone, 
but with reality as a whole ; and so is 
science. But still their methods as well 
as their aims differ. 

The tools (jf .science are ob.servatioii and 
experiment ; the tools of philosophy are 
cJiscu.ssion and ( onlcniplation. It still for 
science to try to discover the pattern of 
events, and fur plnlosojihy to try to interpret 
it wlien found. 

It appears to ii.s that this way of 
distinguishing science and philosophy 
is likely to mislead. The distinction is 
more radical ilia 11 is gi’nerally realised. 
It is hecau.se Sir James fails to recognise 
iliis that lie tliinks that the new’ ])ack- 
ground provided I)y the science of 
])hysics iias new phikcsojihical implica- 
ili.ns, t’nd that some of the older 
discussions of pliilosoidiical problems 
have ea.^ed to be meaningful and so, 
real, lie woiihl iia\e phiIoso]>liers 
note tliese implications and dcline 
their concepts afnrsh. 

For exam})le, materialism in tlie old 
form can no longer be held, because 
llic physical universe has ceased to be 
a matter of mere f)ar tides moving in 
physical sj)aco and time. I\tatter has 
become almost empty of its material 
content, — it has become just empty 
space. Tlie trend of modern ])hvsics L 
tow^ards some form of men tin ism, even 
towards objective idealism of some sort. 
We arc obliged to go beyond phenom- 

*Physics and Philosophy, liy Sm James 


ena which w’c can observe to a reality 
underlying phenomena which w^e cannot 
observe and which might well be men- 
tal or spiritual. 

Again, causality may be true for the 
man-sized w’orld, but it is not true of 
the electronic world. Science has 
enlarged the scope of study and there- 
by rendered this concept le.ss meaning- 
ful today. Tlic new physics is not 
opposed to some form of freedom or 
indeterminism at the centre of things, 
although it may be difUcult to define 
this concept very exactly or beyond say- 
ing that it is a form of unconscious 
determinism. 

l.astly, modern physics is not only 
averse to the particle-view’ of matter 
(since the particles are reduced to 
waves of radiation ), but it w’ould even 
seem to suggest, according to Sir Janies, 
that human iiulividuality is fictitious 
in character and capable of being 
reduced to one common spiritual 
existence. 

We cannot subscribe to the view’ that 
the subject-matter of science is the 
same as that of philosophy, or that 
science can give a new- direction to, 
much less solve, the problems of philoso- 
phy. There is no such thing as a border- 
land between science and philosopliy 
wdiich may be investigated with 
proiit cither by the scientist or by the 
philosopher. \Miat appears so, is really 
an incursion into foreign territory. 

Sir James makes much of the three- 
fold distinction of nature into the 
man-sized world which is perceived 
through our sense-organs, the electronic 
world which does not form a replica 
on a minute scale of the phenomena of 

Jeans. (Cambridge University Press. 85. 6^. ) 
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the man-sized world,” and the phenom- 
ena of the world of nebulae. Whatever 
the differences between the three divi- 
sions, science is committed to a study 
of what can be observed and is thus 
reducible to sense-data of some sort. 
No regularities can be noted, and no 
predictions made and verilied, unless 
we have to do with sensible objects 
which can be observed. But if that is 
so, matter cannot be eliminated from 
any picture of tlie physical world ; for 
in the end, matter ma3^ be more, but 
never less tlian, our images of matter 
or what we call sense-data. To say 
that matter itself is reduced to empty 
space is really to say not only that 
there is no matter, but also that there 
can be no possible content for the 
study of science. 

Science is nothing if it is not a 
study (jf physical phenomena,” which 
is another name for matter. Tliere is 
a further limitation. TJiis study is 
quantitative or mathematical, n(»t 
qualitative. Science can only measure 
or calculate in order to predict. When 
the mathematical formula* which gt)v- 
ern the occurrence of phenomena have 
been found, the business of science is 
over. We have got knowledge which 
is in a way ([uite certain. The other 
business of seeking to understand the 
working of nature through some known 
model or picture is a different matter. 
It is here that there is most marked 
progress, and we can say with modern 
j)hysics, that no model can ever be 
satisfactory or give us an exact idea of 
the inward working f.l nature. All 
thete models are subjective and do not 
carry us very far. "Hiey arc purely 
conjectural and s.;, mental. We can 
never know the exact truth of things, 
but only the drapery in which the truth 


clothes itself. Such are the limitations 
of any scientific approach to nature. 
Science can have nothing to say about 
any spiritual basis of things, about 
freedom, etc. It must study matter 
alone or — what is the same thing — the 
world of phenomena. 

Philosophy does not seek to study 
the phenomenal world. If anything, it 
seeks to know the reality behind the 
phenomena. In any case, philosoph}', 
unlike science, is not interested in the 
object as such, but only as the object 
forms part of our cxf)cricncc. It is this 
experience that is the concrete datum 
for philosophy, and not the abstract 
object. But if that is so, the subject- 
matter of philosophy is from the very 
start something s])iritual and not mate- 
rial ; for exj)erience is nothing if it is 
not of the very stuff of sjuril. It is 
because the object forms part of 
experience that it becomes possible for 
us to go beyond it to an underlying 
reality whicli is .spiritual in cliaractn . 

This a]>proach to reality is ccrtninly 
not through an^^ techni(|ue d s('ienc( , 
and it has no relation whatsoi-ver with 
scientific investigations. It h. purely a 
matter of analysis and inferprctalion 
of exj)cri(;nce as such and as a whole. 
A j)hilo.sopher accordingly need not be a 
scientist or seek the aid of a scienti.st. 
He has an independent sphere of work 
and an independent method. All his da- 
ta are given him in Jiis own exjierience, 
and no data are left outside W'hicJi may 
surprise him or disprove liis coiiclu.sions 
in the end ; and his metln)d is no other 
than that of spiritual reflection and 
rational interpretation, lie has no use 
for any inductive methods of science or 
probable reasoning as it is called, or for 
the purely declueii' ^ methods of logic. 
Philosophy is a super-science in this 
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sense, a science which has nothing in and who is prepared to learn what 
common with physical science. It is science has to say on matters generally 
more truly a science of the spirit, for it regarded as philosophical. Sir James 
studies the part which thought and docs not claim that modern physical 
more generally spirit plays in the science solves any of the problems of 
construction and in the intelligibility philosophy. Nevertheless his treatment 
of the phenomenal world to us. It is is likely to create some confusion inas- 
here that we can give some sense to much as it gives the impression that 
freedom or to the spiritual basis of science can give us information which 
reality. will put philosophy on the right track 

The book is very well written. The and philosophical discussion of certain 
latest develojanents of physical science problems on better lines. It appears 
are explained simply and without to us that it does nothing of the sort, 
technicalities. It will be found most It can at best echo as not being contra- 
interesting and illuminating to the lay ry to known facts of science what wo 
reader who makes no clear-cut distinc- can only reach through a different kind 
tion between science and philosophy of rational study. 

G. R. Malkani 

THE MESSAGE OF SANKARACHARYA 

The Self understood as a distinctive withstanding the by no means inconsid- 
siiperphysical or siipersensuous entity erable output of scholars, European, 
has been the basic or foundational American and Indian, the life and the 
concept of all systems of Indian philo.soidiy of system-builders like 
thought. It is therefore no wonder Sankara form permanent themes which 
tliat in an avowedly monistic or contain an implicit invitation to 
.ahsolui i.stic system like that of Sri researchers to discover and expound 
Sankaracharya all doctrines, the- something new. I do not, therefore, 
cries, hypotheses and explanations believe that there is any need to 
reveal an inherent centripetal move- justify tljc publication of these volumes, 
merit towards the nature of the Self as Thc^I/;«rt a beginners' manual 

identical with the Supreme. Though (rrakarana) hy Sankara, contains in 
later systemd)uildcrs have not hesitated a nutshell the essential truths of 
to criticise the .Acharya's ahsolutisvi Advaita which have been elaborately 
there has always prevailed estalilishcd with philosophic argii- 
striking unanimity of judgment about mental ion and dialectical metaphysics 
the unparalleled brilliance of Sankara in the UpauisJuds. the Bmhma-Sutnis 
as a metaphysical craftsman. Not- and the Gita. The text runs to sixty- 

*Attna Uodhaoi Sri Sankaracharya, with a Rare Sanskrit Commentary, English 
words-meaning, Translation and Explanation and a critical Irlxhaust ivc Sketeh of Sankara s 
Life, Works and Philosophy, lulilcii by P. N. Menon, ». a., u. l. ( Indian Cla«^sics Series 
No. 2. The Scholar Press,* Palghat, Malai)ar ) 

Upadesa-sahasri. A Thousand Tv.achings. In Two Parts— Prose and Poetry. Trans- 
lated into English with Explanatory Notes by Swami J.vtiADAN.\ND.\. ( Sri Raniakrishna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras. Rs. 2/8 ) 
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eight stanzas and the commentary in 
Sanskrit (almost word for word) is 
strikingly simple and illuminating. 

Stanzas 3 and 38 proclaim to modern 
researchers that they should not 
whittle down or adulterate the pure 
monism and intellectualism of Sankara. 
The former emphatically declares that 
all action programmes, political, ec- 
onomic etc. are downright error-ridden. 
The latter as emphatically repudiates 
the modern view of a Yogi as a social 
or political worker freely mixing in 
society. 

In the interests of impartial investiga- 
tion of these ancient classics, and of the 
maintenance at a high level of ralicmal 
rest^arch, I have to make one or two 
comments. Regarding the classifica- 
tion of Sankara's works, the autlior of 
the Introduction has followed Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, who appears to have sug- 
gested that some works attributed to 
Sankara arc indisputably his, some are 
doubtful and some cannot ha\e been 
written by Sankara. J am afraid that 
this cut-and-dry classification will not 
do. There is obvious danger m Western 
canons 0/ literary criticism being applied 
to the ancient classics by way of 
standardisation or rough-and-ready me- 
chanisation. i\Iodern research has up 
till today proved nothing in the light 
of which some works may have to be 
rejected definitely as not composed by 
Sankara. 

Secondly, reference is made in the 
Preface to the “ pure monotheism " of 
Sankara. It is a misnomer to call 
Sankara's system moiiu theism, pure 
or other. He admitted the validity 
and the working advantages of the 
Hindu Pantlicoi) which was and is even 
today purely polytheistic. Sankara’s 
devotional prayers and hymns are 


addressed to not one but many deities 
and thus Sankara subscribes to polythe- 
ism, at least for religious worship, with 
the metaphysical reservation that these 
deities belong to a lower degree of 
reality. Sankara's system is Monism 
or Absolutism. It is not monotheism. 

Thirdly, it is regrettable that 
philosophical terms have been loosely 
used. For instance, Ramanuja's system 
is described on p. xliii as “cjualificd 
Monism, ’’ but, on p. Ixvii, as ** non- 
qualified monism. ” The matter has 
long been settled. Ramanuja’s “ visish- 
tadvaita ” is neither cjualificd nor non- 
qualified monism. It is not monism at 
all. Ramanuja admits tlnee founda- 
tional entities, ('liit (sentient), A-cliit 
( non-scntioiit ) and Isvara (The 
Supreme). So Ramanuja is a pluralist. 

These comments would not touch 
the general excellence of the vf>lume, 
on the publication (d which the h 3 ditor 
should Jiave the congratulations of : U 
intere.sted in Indian philosophy and in 
the message of Sankara's Alma Bodha. 

The Upadesa-sahiisri is in iwo parts ; 
the prose part contains lhu‘(‘ se«'lions; 
tlic verse part, nineteen. I'lieie arc 
not exactly a tlioiisand tearhoigs ; in 
the Sanskrit figurative embellishment, 
the term Sahasri means only many. 

The message of the U padesu-sahasri 
is the Oneness of Fxistcnce, knowledge 
of which is the only means of liberation 
from the meshes of transmigration. 1 
desire to emphasise a tnitli to which 
sufficient attention has not been drawn, 
so far as I am aware, by European or 
Indian authors who have critically 
expounded this work before. It is 
customary to speak of the dizzy heights 
of Advaitic oncne.ss which one in a 
million perai^veniU'c can hope to scale 
by meauij of the me^hysical, concep- 
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tual and ethical ladder, but, in this 
manual, the Acharya has summed up 
the quintessence of Advaita for popular 
understanding. Sankara appears in 
this work as an expert psychologist. 
He has developed the doctrines in an 
ascending order of difficulty and 
complexity, patterning his teaching to 
secure from his pupils the maximum of 
understanding response. 

There is another aspect of the 
Acharya's method which unmistakably 
anticipates modern psychology. In 
order to secure the greatest advantage 
with the least endeavour, psycliologists 
suggest that theories extraordinarily 
difficult on account of their abstruse 
nature should be taught straightway 
as if they were tlie easiest of comprehen- 
sion. The Acharya writes Puorvam- 
upadisci’dlmaikya - pYatipadaparah-srn- 
icch/* i. e.y he counsels that Smriti 
texts whicli proclaim the oneness of 
Atman be first taught. This would 
excite students' intellectual curiosity 
ns experience would show that the 
finite self, suliering from the countless 
ills of existence, can never be identical 
with the Infinite, free from all such 
ills, '''hcii would commence the course 
ot Advaita instruction with emphasis 
on the unreliable character of wi^rkaday 
cxj)ericncc and wdth indications of the 
final goal. Su»h is the plan pursued 
in the prose section, which is in the 
form of a dialogue between teacher and 
jHipil. 

The concluding section embodies a 
dialogue between the mind and the 


self. Modern European and American 
psychology does not discriminate 
between the two, but that mind and 
self are disparate entities has been an 
agelong postulate of Vedantic psy- 
chology. It is on account of the 
multilateral energising of the mind that 
the self seems to suffer. Mind is the 
source of all secular and spiritual 
mischief. At the dawn of true insight, 
the self triumphs over the machina- 
tions of the mind. 

Sw'ami Jagadananda’s translation is 
generally accurate and interesting, but, 
making all possible allow^ancc for 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to 
express technical philosophical Sans- 
krit terminology in English, I may 
point out that in more contexts than 
one, the rendering could have been 
better. Tlic term “ Pari-sankhyana'' 
is translated “ Repetition. " Its correct 
connotation is either aid or help to right 
understanding or a carefully considered 
statement. I am afraid the rendering 
of the entire stanza commencing with 
** Chaitanya-hhasyata — " and ending 
wnth “ anu-hhavo-bhavci " ( p. 96 ) 

requires refashioning. There is hardly 
any justification for changing the voice 
and rendering sishyam-pricchet** as 

disciple is asked. " 

Though some good editions of the 
Upadesa-sahasri are available, Swamiji 
deserves the w'armest congratulations 
of students of philosophy in general 
and of Advaita-Vedanta in particular 
on the publication of Sri Sankara's 
striking manual on modern lines. 

R. Naga Raja Sarma 
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Magadha Architecture and Culture, 
By Sris Chandra Chatterjee. Illus- 
trated. ( University of Calcutta ) 

The author of this finely produced 
and finely illustrated book is, after 
Havell, the most passionate champion 
of the revival of Indian Architecture 
according to its finest characteristics 
and traditions. He has been ceaselessly 
working for the foundation of a 
New School of Indian Architecture to 
resuscitate its past glories and achieve- 
ments as a vital contribution to the 
progress of Indian culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

The current trend of hybrid or ultra- 
modern architecture pursued by Indian 
architects gives a poor account of the creative 
genius of India. . . .Traditions should be the 
legitimate basis of all modern and future 
styles of Architecture in India. .. .India 
sliould be free both culturally and politically. 
...Universities and Municipalities should 
join hands and save the architecture of India 
from threatened extinction. 

Echoing these eloquent words of the 
author one might well ask: **L'arf, 
dans VInde, sera-Uil ou nc scra4~il pas 
Indten To this, very varying an.swers 
have been given, in connection with 
the revival of Indian Pictorial Art. 
Architecture is a psycho-social advent- 
ure, not a mere means of devising a 
‘'machine for living.'* It is a Jiving 
art, changing ns the world changes, 
reflecting the customs, the manners and 
the way of life of a people. Docs India 
today stand where it did in the Gupta 
Period, or in Maiiryan times ? Could 
we build today a Chinese pagoda 

/ tdtan Pageant, By F. Yeats- 
Brown. (Eyre and opottiswoode (Pub- 
lishers), Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is bad history and worse 
propaganda. Major Yeats-Brown sets 


in Piccadilly Circus or transfer the 
silhouette of the Kailasa Temple from 
Elura to Hornby Road ? Yet such 
things have happened and Sir John 
Soane thought that a church or a house 
should look like a Greek temple. And 
ninctccnth-century England is full of 
illustrations of offices and places of 
business actually designed in the class- 
ical style. Temples and monuments 
may continue ancient traditions, but 
could or should a modern insurance 
building ape the facades of Buddhist 
shrines ? Yet Mr. Chatterjee might 
answer that we have in ancient 
architectural practices enough tradi- 
tions on which to model our civic 
buildings. 

I'nfortunatcly, the title of the book 
is very pretentious, and jTCsents the 
author in the nMe (>f a scholarly 
antiquarian, notwithstanding Iiis own 
protest : “ f am not a technical schol- 

ar.” Yet such a modest apology 
not cover the violence done to liie 
history of Indian Art, owing !o a total 
lack of perspective. A con.sistcnt, 
Jioinogeneous or ronlinuons " School of 
Magadha Architecture ” is .soriething 
unknown to historians of Indian Art. 
Yet Mr. Chatterjee’s bad archjeology 
should not impair ids good cau.se, the 
development of Indian Architecture, 
which he is championing with so much 
justifiable fervour and passion. For 
Indian Architecture is a glorious her- 
itage of culture, not only of India but 
of the whole world. 

0 . C. Gangoly 

out to review the “ Indian pageant 
of five thousand years — from Mohenjo- 
daro to the present day — ^in a slim little 
volume of i86 page?., C)Ut of which 84 
pages mjtke a pretence of providing a 
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tabloid history of fifty centuries, while 
the rest of the book can only be describ- 
ed as a laboured and not very subtle 
apologia for British rule in India — 
with all the usual cliches about the 
Blessings of British Raj intact ! 

To this reviewer at least there is no 
more offensive type of Englishman 
than the patronising “ friend of India ** 
who claims “ to love India as much 
as I love my own country,'’ who waxes 
eloquent about the “ great philoso- 
phies, ” “great art” and “ancient 
religions," misquotes Ramkrishna with 
approval, talks about the Indians* 
mystical “ sense of beauty and a sense 
of the world unseen,” and then blandly 
concludes that the solution of India's 
manifold problems lies in its vivisection 
into Pakistan, Hindustan, Rajasthan 
and a Sikh State- -with, of course, the 
British lording over all of them ! “ The 
British have no need to apologise for 
their presence in India,” says Major 
Yeats-Brown. “They are fulfilling a 
eecessary function, and will continue 
to do so, while handing over to tliose 


I'idnry nr \ csttd Interest? G. 1). If. 

AND OrHKKS. ( (ioorge Roulleilge 
ami Sons, Ltd., London. 5 .S. ). riiesc 
essays, based ui; lectures de'livored 
under the auspices of tlie l^'abiaii 
Society, ask a signilicant question. 
G. D. 11. Cole thinks that the war's 
being fought as it is, under tlie institu- 
tions of private capitalism, means that 
the profit motive must and iloes impede 
efliciency and proiluclion. Inevitaldy, 
so long as outright iiatioiialisalioii of 
industries is not achieved. Harold 
Laski believes that this w'ar is rooted 
in unwillingness to aciiicve tlemocracy^ 
ut home, inasmuch as the fundamental 
character of economic power since iq 3 q 
unchanged. Exigencies of war 
production have only stre igtbened 
capitalist interests; the present com- 
promise between laissez-faire and 
planned capitalism can yield ucither 
coherent nor well-directed production. 


who live in the country the control of 
their own internal affairs, and indeed 
external affairs, provided they do not 
conflict with the safety of India as a 
whole.” The perfect Amery touch ! 

As a historian, the author of Bengal 
Lancer must rate very low. He still 
seems to believe that the pageant of 
history is the procession of Kings and 
Queens, conquerors and emperors. It 
would be futile to expect from him a 
history of the people who, more than 
rulers and potentates, ensure the con- 
tinuity of civilisations. And, of course, 
it would be a here.sy to suggest to a 
conservative like him that there is 
such a thing as the economic basis of 
historical development. 

It is, indeed, diflicult to view this 
volume seriously. It is little more 
than an expensive and pretentious 
propaganda pamphlet, w’ilh an attract- 
ive and colourful dust-C()V(?r, produced 
with the obvious intention of appeas- 
ing the disturbed conscience of Britain 
and America. 

K. A. Abbas 


Tile present mental climate, he believes, 
is suitable for the organisation of a 
revolution by consent. Francis Williams 
thinks that though theoretically de- 
mocracy is a great equalilarian creed, 
in general piactiee “inequality is its 
chosen wear. ” The piiblic-scliool 
tradition fostered an insular clinging 
to privilege ami property and made 
permanent sacrifice of economic power 
unthinkable. What is needed, he 
aveis, is willingness to make social 
justice tJie criterion, (ieorge Orwell is 
convinced that today's capitalist 
democracy — sustained on parasitic 
economy — must either change or 
jierish. Mary Sutherland discusses 
the many problems connected with the 
economic status of women. 

Before war-leaders talk of democracy 
and make promi.ses, they will do W'ell 
to read tliis slim volume. 

V. M. Inamdar 
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Evenings in Albany. By Clifford 
Bax. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ( Pub- 
lishers), Ltd., London. 8s. 6 d. ) 

Clifford Bax, playwright, poet, essay- 
ist, has written this book of musings 
because he was happier in his rooms in 
Albany than in any other of his 
London dwellings. His Ivory Town was 
Albany — that private estate in the 
heart of London's West End, with its 
arcade, “The Rope Walk," connecting 
Piccadilly with Burlington Gardens. 
He no longer lives there ( there was 
a little matter of a bomb) but in 
Cambridge: yet his heart, one feels, 
has never left Albany and these essays 
are like his retreat itself, a reminder of 
a lost age. 

So bravely does Mr. Bax wear all 
his tastes, if not all his heart, on his 
sleeve that it is impossible not to 
respect him. His elegant and eclectic 
nostalgia for the past and his almost 
complete immunisation from the in- 
fluences which have dominated his 
contemporaries may evoke wonder in 
some breasts, though not ^except, 
perhaps, among the very young ), anger. 
He cannot believe that “ Ezra Pound, 
D. H. Lawrence, Arnold Bennett, 
Aldous Huxley or even Bernard Shaw 
would stick in the memory of Eng- 
lishmen if Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
Meredith himself were already authors 
whom nobody perused. " He has never 
“ cared for Eliot. " He is completely 
out of touch with even the middle-aged 

The Art of Discipline and Leadership 
or How to Maintain Discipline and 
Attain Leadership. By .\bul Hasanat. 
(The Standard Library, A, Dacca. 
Rs. 2/4 or 35f. td.). Such books have a 
limited appeal Not because of their 
supercilious tone but because the reader 
williiig to be so advised can often 
enough advise himself. And no advice 


poets like W. H. Auden. He thinks 
that in his day there has been only 
one Englishman “ whom we ought to 
call a ‘ great ' writer " — Thomas Hardy. 
For him the “golden days" are the 
Tudor epoch. His admired architecture 
is of that period : old English music 
from Byrd to Purcell his favourite 
music ( not forgetting “ Greensleeve "). 
Of course he likes cricket. 

He tells a story of John Drinkwater 
( whose name may possibly stand as an 
epitome of all that was wrong with 
English Literature in the “ entre deux 
guerres'*) which is worth recording. 
Drinkwater said on one occasion : “ You 
remember that I adapted Mussolini's 
play about Napoleon } " 

“ I remember it, yes, " replied Bax, 
“ I saw it. ’’ 

“Why, " said the poet, “must he 
threaten to conquer Al)yssinia ? . . .It 
may not do any good, but yesterday I 
sent a long telegram, advising him to 
abandon the whole project. " 

This anecdote is relevant, perhaps, 
to Mr. Bax's belief that tin arc two 
kinds of artists, 

those who by tciiipcranient {..ijclle nlong 
the main stream and those who, at the ri-sk 
of ending up in backwaters, j principally 
desire to get away from the niaiii stream and, 
in conseciuence, paddle themselves down any 
unmapped creek. 

Artists, however, are apt to be 
neither democratic be.st -.sellers nor 
dilettanti of tlie Ivory Town. 

Hugh Ross Williamson 


can be so effective as that wliich come.s 
from within. Neither discipline nor 
leadership can be developed without 
self-help. But this common-sense man- 
ual, containing numerous practical 
suggestions, can help its readers t<' 
discipline and leadership as much as 
imposed rules evei can. 

V. M. 1. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Apropos of the phenomenal recent 
development in television the Editor of 
Science and Culture observes truly in 
his April issue : — 

A fifteenth century man if he were to visit 
the Earth to-day, would ascribe it to magic, 
or to occult powers ! liut a patient reading 
of the story of this achievement would show 
that there is nothing supernatural in it. 

There can, of course, Ijc nothing 
supernatural, i. e., miraculous. None 
would deny science due credit for this 
great achievement but the bestowal of 
that credit does not demand the dispar- 
agement of occultism, to which the 
Editor piuceeds. He pooh-poohs as 
" unfounded and based on fancy" such 
claims, for instance, as ability to 
foretell weather and future events from 
examination of livers and intestines of 
saci'ificiai animals or fliglits of birds or 
fiom combinations and positions of 
stars jul planets (astrology) ! " 

Magic rests on laws of nature, no less 
than modern science itself, as will be 
apparent from the following defiiii- 
lion : — 

A thorough familiarity with the occult 
faculties of eveiything existing in nature, 
visible as well as invisible ; their mutual 
relations, attractions, and repulsions ; the 
cause of these, traced to the spit Huai 
principle which pervades and animates all 
things; the ability to furnish the best condi- 
tions for this principle to manifest itself 
in other words a profound and exhausthc 
knowledge of natural law — this u>a5 and is 
the basis of magic. 

Would not the Editor be willing to 
admit that there may be laws unknown 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.'* 
Hudibras 

to modern science that may have been 
well know'll to ancient scientists ? The 
unanimous testimony of mankind is 
said to be an irrefutable proof of truth ; 
and about what w'as ever testimony 
more unanimous than that for thou- 
sands of ages among civilised people as 
among the most barbarous, there has 
existed a firm and unwavering belief 
in magic ? As Madame H. P. Blavatsky 
has WTitten 

In the days of old, when prophets were not 
treated as charlatans, nor thaumaturgists as 
impostors. . .the study of magic, or wisdom, 
included every branch of science, the 
metaphysical as well as the phyiical, 
psychology and physiology in their common 
and occult phases, and tlie study of alchemy 
was universal, tor it was both a physical and 
a spiritual science. Therefore why doubt or 
wonder that the ancients, who studied 
nature under its double aspect, achieved 
discoveries which to our modern physicists, 
who study but its dead letter, are a closed 
book ? 

" Etliical Principles and Political 
Action " is a stimulating theme. Prof. 
L. Susan Stebbing brought home some 
hard facts in reference to '* the common 
good " of all mankind at the Symposi- 
um i)U that topic reported in The 
Ethical Societies* Chronicle for December 
i<)42. Siie stressed w'hat the facile 
well-wTshers are prone to overlook — 
that the good life is not possible for all 
without sacrilice on the part of some. 
The price has to be paid. 

Slum-dwellers can be moral beings 
in the sense of doing their duty, acting 
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conscientiously, loving and being loved, 
but " men are capable of being more 
than moral in that sense. 

They need, for the full development of 
their spiritual capacities, to learn and recog- 
nise and love what is beautiful ; they need 
opportunities for solitude in which alone 
mind and spirit can grow. ... If w’e are serious 
in wishing to build a world in which “ the 
common people " shall have the best that can 
be achieved, sacrifices must be made by those 
who now have the greatest opportunities. . . 
the giving up of something it is good to have 
but the having of which is incompatible with 
the best that can be secured for others. 

It comes down really to the sincerity 
of the belief in brotherhood and to the 
question of values, of whether the priv- 
ileged prefer a clear social conscience 
to luxuries and aesthetic refinements. 
Evolution demonstrates that an organ- 
ism can be altered and improved by 
changing its surroundings. This is no 
less true of man. IMental and spiritual 
faculties are often almost dormant 
under conditions of physical wretch- 
edness. And those at the opposite end 
of the social scale who live lives of 
careless indifference, material luxury 
and selfish indulgence cannot evade 
responsibility for the condition of the 
poor. Tiie neglect of social duly by 
the rich is most intimately related to 
the stunted and arrested development 
of the under-privileged. ]\Iankirid is 
one and to hold back the development 
of any of its units is to put obstacles 
in the way of the advancement of the 
race. 

Ralph Tyler Fie well ing’s article 
“ The Present Oppori uiiity of Philos- 
ophy ” in the January 1943 Hihhcrt 
Journal contains a welcome recognition 
that since modern scientific invention 
and the present war have annihilated 
physical distance, the time has come 


for the planners of the post-war world 
to proceed on the basis of one uni- 
fying principle of life.” This principle 
he sees in the sanctity of the person, 
universal in its scope and application. 

In science this sanctity is the right of 
private judgement, in politics it is freedom 
for higliest self-expression, in education it is 
the universal right to knowledge, in religion 
it is the validity of the inner voices of the 
soul. 

Everyone agrees that should the 
emerging new W'orld be only a replica 
of the old, all this contemporary travail 
w'ill have been in vain. “We arc 
reading in trailing pigments of fire and 
blood the indisputable message that 
all men are neighbours,” and we cannot 
as in other days move out of the 
neighbourhood. 

Tlie importance of neighbourly 
sentiments must be emphasised at the 
risk of seeming trite. They are a neces- 
sary corollary to a profound conviction 
of humanity as one indivisible unit >’, 
and unless they are accepted as ti.e 
basis of future reordering, the old, 
narrow, nationalistic and proviiici. l 
antipatliies will revive sooner or later. 
Men of different races and religions, 
different colours, philosophies and 
superstitions all have their future at 
stake in this huge conilict. Unless 
these superficial distinctions arc pul 
dow'n by the higher realisation of moral 
values, thepro.spect cannot be inspiring. 
Man directs his owm progress and 
nothing can goad him forward better 
than the consciousness of individual 
moral responsibility and of the spiritual 
potentialities of the race. 

The Fabian Society Colonial Bureau 
sponsored a conference on “ A Charter 
for the Colonial i »jv>ples” on the ist 
of last November. The particulars have 
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recently reached us. The speeches of 
Mr. R. Sorensen, M. P., and Mr. Crccch 
Jones, M. P., ought to be read by every 
Imperialist. 

It is the stand-point that determines 
tlie assessment of Colonial questions, 
Mr. Sorensen brought out. A Conser- 
vative M. P. , distrustful of his concern 
for the Colonies, liad asked him 
suspiciously if he had interests there. 
He had! “What company?’* “The 
human company. ” The question and 
the reply typify the traditional 
approach of self-interest and the 
democratic a])proach of disinterested 
altruism. “ Do wc or do \vc not believe 
that human beings themselves are 
valuable ?.. .Do vve really believe 
Colonial subjects arc as imjiortaiit as 
\vc are ? ’* 

Ucsean;h has not proven that the mind 
inhabiting; a black, brown or yellow skin is 
by that pigment utiun inferior to a mind 
Mihabiting a while skin. It may be difficult 
to prove cither way but in r.nv case we had 
h'’! ter not talk of the inferioritv of c<dnurcd 
I'coplcs until tbev meet on equal terms with 
wliitc. Give both essentially the same nour- 
jshincnt, tducatic*ri and status and then 
wc miglit begin to talk about some human 
groups being inferior. Wo should then find 
vide \ .nation.s of cajiacity, tcinperainent 
ami merit, but of this I am certain, we should 
find these ^ariations confined to no one class 
or race but horizontally affecting all. 

Mr. Sorensen faces facts. Much of 
the criticism of the Nazi Hcrrcnvolk 
theory, he pointed out, “ fails preci.sely 
because in greater or less degree we 
practise it ourselves. ” He pointed to 
the irony [ the term is far too mild j of 
neglecting education in the Colonics 
and then urging wdde-spread illiteracy 
as evidence that the Colonial peoples 
are unfit for political responsibility I 

Mr. Creech Jones pointed to t!ic 
colour discrimination “ in wide areas 
of our own colonial empire, " and the 


rejection in some Colonics of the para- 
mountcy of the colonials* own interests. 
He observes truly of Lord Croft's smug 
remark in the House of Lords, that 
“ In our wisdom and at our time, we 
shall lift the Colonies into full self 
expression, '* 

T submit it is just this wooden attitude of 
complacency and blindness to events, this 
patronising paternalism which does infinite 
harm. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
demanding the application of the 
Atlantic Charter to the colonial peoples 
and the formulation of a special Charter 
for British dependencies. This would 
call for, inter alia, the immediate aboli- 
tion of colonial status and the ending 
of economic exploitation and for 
responsible government “ at the earliest 
practicable moment. ” Brave words, 
but how many months since they were 
spoken ? 

‘* Nearer and Nearer the Precipice " 
is the title of Virginius Dabney’s article 
in The Atlantic Monthly for January. 
Extremists among American Negroes, 
he complains, “ are demanding an 
overnight revolution in race relations.*’ 
Even the fairly moderate National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People “ now is not only for 
* absolute political and social equality, ’ 
but it has declared war on all forms of 
racial segregation." Mr. Dabney 
admits that “there is no denying, of 
course, that the Negro is confronted 
by many forms of unfairness, injustice, 
and oppression." But be warns that 
if an attempt is made forcibly to abolish 
segregation throughout the South, violence 

and bloodshed will result Only impractical 

idealists will contend that deep-rooted 
feelings and attitudes acquired over centuries 
of usage, can be suddenly done away with. 
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*' Centuries of usage do not mitigate 
evil ; they deepen it. In the Southern 
States especially segregation is firmly 
entrenched, in schools, churches, 
cinemas, public vehicles. Even the 
National Army has separate Negro 
units. The only defect the defenders of 
segregation will concede is that equal 
facilities are not so far provided for 
Negroes. But segregation itself is a sin 
ageist human brotherhood, 

Mr. Dabney mentions that the 
agitators arc claiming that 

upless all discriminations against the 
American Negro are instantly brought to an 
end, the cause of the United Nations in China, 
Malaya, Burma, India, and the Middle East 
wij|! be damaged. 

Will be damaged ? The coloured races 
have few illusions left. At best the 
ending of such discriminations— of 
which, alas, there seems no likelihood— 
would go some way to counteract 
damage already done. 

It appears from K. L. Little's article 
in The New Statesman and Nation for 
19th December that the British Isles 
have their own colour problem. The 
forlorn and apathetic coloured colony 
segregated in Bute Town, a Cardiff 


%K)endage, is .tiiopejcssly handicapped 
under normal cohd4ions in ^he^ quest 
of work, due to colour prejudice, ahd 
is quite without social or recreational 
amenities. It is a '* Challenge to 
Reconstruction, ** as the title suggests, 
but a challenge still to be met with 
any effectiveness. 

In The Nation for 2nd January 
Reinhold Niebuhr mentions the revela- 
tion in Sliridharani’s Warning to the 
West ** of the depth of Oriental resent- 
ment against the pride of the West.'- 
Dr. Niebuhr secs it as probable 

that even if wc succeed in solving every other 
vexing problem in iiitemvational relations, 
we shall probably not solve the problem of 
ethnic friction in time to save the world from 
further catastrophe. 

But is even the smallest effort being 
made to solve it ? Wc have not seen 
the Warning to the West, but we have 
sounded a repeated warning in these 
pages. Folk wisdom says, “Beware 
the anger of a patient man ’ Clinging 
to colour prejudice to'lay suggests 
nothing else so strongly as a man 
holding fast to a stick of dynamite 
with an already lighted fuse. 
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Point out the “ Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost amon^ the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE MENACE OF INFANTILISM 


There arc few graver tlireats today 
to the hicijhcr values of life, if not to 
civilisation itself, than the carrying 
over of infantile attitudes into adult- 
hood. Instinctive j>redilertions and 
unreasoning prejudices are natural 
in the cliild and therefore are excus- 
ed, even accepted sonndimes wit it 
.amused tolerance. Ihit tliere is 
nothing anni.-;ing in the infantile 
adult, lie is a. walking menace to 
WO! Id pieacr. 

What are the characteristics of 
infant Jism? The a.ssumption that 
one's pr(‘judic(\s are sacrosanct, 
unchallengeable. A refusal to face 
facts. A fixed letermination to have 
one s own way regardless of j)ro])rie- 
ty and feasibility. Failure to .see that 
one’s own good or tliat of one’s 
group is intrinsically no more im- 
portant than the good of others. 
Ignoring the fact that re.sults follow 
causes as inexorably as the wheel of 
the wagon follows the hocf of the 
bullock. > 

The unspoilt child is iree of skii;- 
colour consciousness, but a marked 


manih'sfation of adult infantilism is 
lai'i' pri'jiidice. I'rom the facile' 
assumption that the brown and 
yellow peoples are inferior has rcsul- 
t<'d imperialism abroad and injustice 
at. home in countries of mixed 
population. The dilTiculties of the 
(olonies and of India differ little 
from tliose of tiu' \egro tenth of the 
population of tlie lb S. .A., and they 
are intirpately connected. Pearl 
Ihick brings out tliat relation in her 
articles and speeclie.s jMiblished 
recently iiiider the title American 
Unity and Asiif. She deplores the 
])ersistenl refusal to see the connec- 
tion between the coloured Americans 
aiul tlu‘ coloured peoples abroad. 

And she sees infantilism very 
plainly for the menace that it is. 
ICaruestly she adjures her country- 
men to rid themselves of the 
"juvenility which feels friglitcned to 
know lest it be proved inferior. ” 

We arc too naive. We must some- 
how grow up. Tlie world that presses 
upon us is not a world for the very 
young. It is a world where adult wis- 
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dom is wanted and where knowledge is 
essential.. . .We must cease to be 

ignorant and local-minded We have 

to double and triple our normal rate of 
growing. Wo have to get rid of a lot 
of childish prejudices and false prides 

and fears Today millions of people 

in the East look to us. But they will 
hot look to us long if we are not big 
enough for them. They are wise and 
they are old, and they have been learn- 
ing what the West has to teach. But 
it has not been enough. 

There has been growth, but it has 
been lop-sided. Mental advance has 
outstripped moral perception and 
emotional control. Most Americans 
would concede in the abstract the 
superiority of democracy and jnstico 
over fascism and exploitation, but 
mention colour and the line is drawn. 
The coloured man is not conceded 
rights to the same treatment as the 
white. Men and women of the 
white race must face their bias 
against colour and be on their guard 
lest that tendency to unfairness work 
to the worlci’s undoing. Cruel as 
Nazism is, Pearl Buck warns, 
and dangerous as it is to civilization, 
it is Ic.ss cruel, and it may be even less 
dangerous in the end, than the sort of 
democracy which is not real enough or 
strong enough to practise what it 
preaches. 

The new world after the war will 
“Hjed new people to inhabit it. New 
minds for old. Liberal minds for 
narrow ones. Friendliness for prej- 
udue. Foi nothing is surer than 
that the white races will " have to 


learn to deal on terms of absolute 
equality with coloured peopjes. 
Well for them, well for us all, if the 
lesson is self-taught and not enforced 
by blood and agony. 

Pearl Buck’s five-year-old was 
once preparing, her mother said, 

to paint on a huge sheet of blank paper. 
She paused a moment. " What is 
it ? ” I asked her. “ Don’t you know 
what you want to paint?” “I do 
know, slie said. “ But I want to 
make it big, and so first I have to think 
big. ” 

Is not that after all the solution ? 
To take the world view. To see all 
pcojiles not as coloured or wliite, 
men or women, I lindus or Muslims, 
Christians or J(‘ws, rich or poor, but 
as fellow-men. If the war has indeed 
become, as IVarl Buck charg('d at 
the Nobel Anniversary Dinner m 
New York on mth Dc'ceniber 
"only a war to save ejimpean 
civilisation,” its basis caiiuo?. he 
changed too soon. 

We of the West never seem al.‘le to 
realize that in the Fast there are 
civilisations far older and as great if 
not greater than Europe's civilization. 
Shall those not he savc‘d ? 

Tliey are eminently worth saving. 
No doubt of that. But the danger 
which infantile racial attitudes hold 
is not a danger to this civilisation or 
that. Civilisation itself might well 
go down in the world-wide colour 
clash to which such attitudes un- 
checked bid fair to lead. 



THE THEATRE 

ITS rOle and its future 

[ The Rev. Hugh Russ Williamson, former Editor of The Jiookman and 
the author of several books and a number of plays, includiiifj The Seven Deadly 
Virtues^ sees it as the role of the tlteatre to ‘‘examine the abiding problems of 
good and evil in the liglit of the contemporary applicability of myths." He 
foresees increasing dilierentiation between the fields of cinema and stage. The 
son of a Nonconformist minister, Hugh Ross VVilliarnson has always been 


interested in theology and was recently 
Church. — El), i 

The theatre, essentially, is relig- 
ious. Tiiis dot's not intMii merely 
that it liad its origins in religion, but 
that its function is to interpret the 
mystery of life in terms of myth and 
ritual and, by so doing, to ellect a 
kutharsis in the participants. 

The word "participants” is used 
advisedly instead of " spectators.” 
Tlie audience " as>ists at ” a play in 
ilie same way ( though not, of course, 
in the rame sense ) as a congre- 
g:ilion " assists at ” Mass. There 
is a pavlieipation, a vital intCTplay 
between llie living actor and the 
living spectator, which is entirely 
lacking in a cinema. A theatre 
audience uiuL'rgoos an experience 
dilferent in kind from that of a 
collection of people watching a him. 
For the cinema is, in a profound 
sense, dead. It does not invigorate 
like a stimulant, but debilitates like 
u narcotic : and its connection with 
the " living ” theatre is one of .super- 
ficial resemblance, not or organic 
evolution. 

It is important to remember this 
distinction in any discussion on the 


ordained as a clergyman of the Anglican 

future role of the theatre ; for the 
new phenomenon makes any parallels 
with the past misleading. The 
theatre has to function in a " cinema 
civilisation ” ; that is to say, it has 
a permanently victorious rival in 
the field of popular amusement. A 
touring company in a provincial 
town can never hope to compete 
with a " star ” film at even the 
smaller of the local cinemas. And 
a whole generation has arisen wliich 
is "cinema minded,” to whom the 
theatre is an anachronism. 

I'o the true theatre, this is an 
advantage, for it means tliat it has 
become released for its proper task. 
It need no longer " tickle the ground- 
lings,” for the groundlings go else- 
where to be tickled. In so far as it 
remains a species of " popular enter- 
tainment,” it functions not as a 
theatre but as a " try out ” depart-% 
ment of the cinema. And even 
here, the divergent techniques of 
cinema and theatre will lessen the 
liaison. In the early days, the film 
might be a "photographed play”: 
but it is so no longer ; it is easier to 
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film a novel than a play, whose strict 
construction makes it, usually, un- 
suitable for film development. 

As with the author, so with the 
actors. A film ‘‘ actor ” need not be 
an actor at all : he need only be 
‘‘photogenic’* and conform to the 
popularly acceptable type of the 
moment. The actor’s ability to 
sustain a part continuously before 
an audience and the film star’s 
ability to photograph well in dis- 
connected snippets in a studio are, 
again, gifts different in kind ; and 
it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that actors do not find their Mecca 
except financially — in films. 

'riius the line of d(^v(.‘lopment of 
the theatre, the true theatre ( for 
tliis is not concerned with that side 
of theatrical entertainment whicli 
might be called the “ Icg-sliow ” 
and should iiKjre properly be con- 
sidered in an essay on Sociology 
and Sex ”) would seem to be deter- 
mined by the existence of th(^ authors 
who want to write for sometiiing 
other than the mass-mind ; actors 
who want t(j act and audience whose 
sensibilities do not shrink from but, 
rather, urgently rerjuire kat/ianis. 
And this points to a return to a 
“religious” theatre. 

The mark of entertainment is that 
it *' invents “ stories ; but the func- 
tion of the artist -and, above all, 
of the dramatist — is to interpret 
myths. 

No Greek tragedian made up out 
of his owr; iiead. the plots of his 
plays. His greatness and his “orig- 
inality ” lay in the underlying 


philosophy by whicli he interpreted 
plots with which his audience was 
as familiar as he was. And this is 
the only “ originality ” that art 
admits. All else is merely the 
cleverness of a detective writer — and 
as ephemeral. ( This truth has been 
epitomised in the rule of the 
dramatist : “ Never surprise your 
audience, but only your characters ’’ 
— of which a clas.sic example in the 
English theatre is the “ screen scene ’’ 
of The School for Scandal, ) 

Not only in the work of /Eschylns, 
Sophocles and Euripides, but in 
Shakespeare and Kaciiie and in the* 
plays of our greatest living dramatist 
( whose masterpic‘Ct's Man and Super- 
man and Sainl Joan are spi.'cifically 
inteij)retations of myths) is this 
ap])arent. 

Nor is the reason dillicult to 
understand. The limits ol a pi jy 
make it im|)erative that a great deal 
of knowledge should .'.ready 
possessed by the audieric*-. 1 here 
is no space as there is ii' ;i novel - 
for an elaborate pieparatimi in back- 
ground and character-drawing. If 
the idea, through the medium of 
“character in action,” is effectively 
to be comiminicated. no unnecessary 
time must be sj)ent in (daboiating the 
character and no distraction must 
be provided by uriexpectcdne.ss in 
the action. From the opening 
moment of the play everyone knows 
that (Edipus is going to discover his 
incest and parricide, that Caisar is 
going to be murdered, that Joan is 
going to be condw-nined to the stake. 
There is no escape for any of them. 
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The problem of the dramatist is to 
explain why, in terms which shall at 
once satisfy his audience and open 
to them a new and profounder vision 
of Heaven and Hell — or good and 
evil. And this cannot be done if 
there is ambiguity in the terms of 
reference or disagreement as to the 
proper ending. 

If the dramalist were to invent a 
character wlio should inspire a 
nation, lead an army and liiially be 
betrayed and burnt, (he audience 
might legit imat(‘ly ciiieslion the 
credibility of the iiclion or the jnoba- 
bility of the late and so be ilis- 
tracted from the dramatist’s inten- 
tion. Ihit the historit'ily of J<nin 
immediately makes tli(‘ (j nest ion n<d 
‘•Will she lu' burnt " or “Should 
she ])e burnt 1 ” but “ ilVa' was she 
burnt ” - and Ivom tliat dunnec on 
both siiles, (iKiinatibt and audience 
can follow the juojHr line of devel- 
opment. 

The , of course, raises a further 
(jiK'stiein of terms of itderence. In 
an ihueiate cinema-civilisation, there 
are no teinis of reference such as 
were accept(‘d in ages of ( ulture or 
arc still accepted bj' the culturc<l 
minority in the j)reseiU age. Ihe 
day lias gone, ai>])arently for ever, 
when it was safe to assume even in 
the House of Commons that the 
simplest classical tag — which is the 
shorthand of the educated — will be 
understood. Worse still, there is n 
standard of objective truth : there 
arc only the postulates of convenhmt 
propaganda. Therefore, for a dram- 
atist to seek to arrive at a vision of 


Truth in the context of accepted 
myth is to remove him at once from 
all direct contact with cinema-civil- 
isation. In the immediate future — 
and possibly for many years to 
come — the theatre must go into 
further and further seclusion if she 
is to preserve the life that is in her 
for the sake of future generations. 

Long before the w’ar, of course, 
the beginning of this process was 
apparent at least in iuigland. The 
only theatre in the true sense w^as 
to be found in the small private 
ventures or provincial “ liigli-brow ” 
lepei toiies. “ Shaftesbury Avenue ” 
had become a synonym for popular 
iiiauilic s of the “ try-out-for-the- 
lilins” variety. Only at the small 
“ non-coinmeicial” theatre — or in 
occasional seasons at one of the 
ihealit'S subsidized by a patron of 
the arts — could one lind plays 
written intelligently for an intelligent 
audience. At some of them would 
he found great actors, practically 
“giving'’ their services for the 
jdeasure of being allowed to act 
again after tinanc.ially necessary 
spells in a him studio. 

It seems probable, in a world 
exhausted by war, liag-ridden by 
pi'oiiagaiula, witli all values in the 
melting-pot, and a general debase- 
ment of standards due to an increas- 
ingly machine-dominated “civilisa- 
tion," that this tendency for the 
theatre to become a small, almost 
esoteric, art-form must increase. 

There is, however, all the diff- 
erence in the world between going 
into the wilderness and leliriiig into 
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an Ivory Tower. The one involves 
an lieroic effort for the good of tlie 
whole community : the other suggests 
an elegant withdrawal from the 
conflict “ where the immortal garland 
is to be run for, not witliout dust 
and heat.'* It is the difference 
between sanctity and cynicism, how- 
ever miicli a despair at modern con- 
ditions may lie at the heart of both. 

And here, again, the leligioiis 
parallel is relevant. As the Church 
in the Dark Ages ( and, to a certain 
extent, in the present Dark Ages) 
could only nourish the life entrusted 
to her by isolating herself in scattered 
communities, so today the theatre, 
so akin to her, is forced into the 
same course to preserve its life- 
giving integrity. 

But it does so in no spirit of tired 
surrender, for in its heart is the life 
which will be needed to revivity 
civilisation when the death forces ot 
the mob-mind and its standards 
have spent themselves. This lib? it 
must guard and develop by the 
exercise of its own iuiiction — the 
continuance of dramatists, actors 
and audiences in the production of 
plays wwthy of tlic great tradition 
which runs from Greece throughout 
the world. 

And, in practice — because actors, 
authors and audiences arc also, 
willy-nilly, involved in the cinema- 
civilisation — it is continually modi- 
fyiiig the very forces which it cannot 


( and should not attempt to ) control 
or capture. To compare one of the 
less vulgar films of today with its 
equivalent fifteen years ago is to be 
aware of this. 

Thus the ([uestion “What part will 
the tlieatre be called to play in 
the reconstruction of the ideas of the 
future civilisation and liow can play 
writers bring about good-will and 
enlightenment among the masses? " 
can be answered briefly in terms 
which will not be liable to misunder- 
standing. The th(‘atie cannot speak 
directly to the massc*s. Any attempt 
to do so would b(‘, in the present 
circumstances, for the tlieatre to 
abdicate her true function and to 
make a disastrous comj)nnnise. Nor 
is the theatre called upon to enun- 
ciate ncxi' ideas. It must be content 
with the old eternal verities. Ih-t 
it can and must examine the abidn g 
problems of good and evii in tlie 
light (if the cunicmlwruYy .ipjilicLihi'- 
ity of myths. Ihe stories are the 
same, the principles are ;iie same, 
but the cont(‘xt is diUerent. ihe 
dramatist is both the liais(»n-ollicer 
between the centuries and the proph- 
et of the present, as well as the 
conserver for the future. And, in 
love with posterity, he will accept 
withequanimiiy that m his own time 
a prophet is without honour: nor 
will he find the wilderness of uncom- 
promisc an unfruitful habitation. 

Hugh Ross Williamson 



EXTRACTS FROM A RELIGIOUS 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK 


[TJiesc intimate reflections from ilie pen of Prof. D. S. Sarma have a 
spiritual message of their own. Professor Sarma is no stranger to Aryan Path 
readers, who will recall his valuable commentaries on tlie BJwiiavud-Gita which 
appeared serially in The Aryan Path in 1940. Professor Sarina’s own transla- 
tion of the Gila is in wide use and he is the author of several other valuable 
books, including tlic Gandhi Snirafi and Whai Is Hinduism ? — Ed. i 


In religious life knowing and being 
are one. Man as man cannot know 
God. It is only by eliminating bis 
creaturely qnalitiis and acTjuiring 
divine attributes that man can 
progress in his knowlt‘dge of (lod. 
It is only by becoming divine that 
one c.ai\ know God. (hxl can never 
become the objt'ct of knowledgi', as 
He is the eternal subject. 

‘.r 

We have to striv(^ with evil and 
tight every ir.ch of our way in the 
world. This is our moral life. Put 
in relieu'us life there is no evil. 
When we rise* every day in iiunlitation 
to a nigiiei level of cons(’iousness 
and learn to see witli the eyes of (lod 
we find no gooil and evil, no pleasure 
and pain. These opposites exist 
only from the point of view of man. 
Just as in tlie world, to the eye of 
science, there is nothing high or low, 
good or bad, beautiful or ngly. so to 
the eye of (iod all is Trutli, Life and 
Pliss. He is pel feet ion in every way. 
And the nearer we approach Him in 
spirit, the less arc we troubhd by 
fhe shadows of the world, the hss 
are we appalled by the myriad forms 
that evil takes here— filth, disease, 


Ugliness, ignorance, error and sin. 
Therefore let ns have the zeal and 
the courage of tlie crusader in the 
visible world of men. but at tlie same 
time let us have tlu‘ peace and the 
bles-edness of the psalmist in the 
invisible world of spirit. 

'if- -St 

Christians pray, Tiiy will bo 
dom‘ on earth as it is in heavt'U. ” 
It is po^sihk' to rend a profound 
mystic meaning into this sentence. 
Gotl’s will is not usually done on 
earth, beeause tlnue is opposition 
to it in flit' shajic of self-will permit- 
ted by Him. l^arh creature has its 
own will. This formidable array of 
self-wills in the world not only fight 
among one anotluT, but each in its 
own wav opposes the will of God. 
The duty of tho>e who lead high 
et Ideal lives is to surrender their 
self-will and to ])e('ome the instru- 
ments of the divine will as revealed 
to them in their conscience. “ On 
earth ” means “ in ethical life.” For 
it is only here that there is conflict. 
But in heaven, that is, in religious 
life, there is no conflict. Religious 
life is Divine Life — the life of God in 
eternity, not in time and space. 
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There only one will exists and we 
partake of that life to the extent 
that we lose ourselves in Him. In 
heaven, therefore, God’s will is the 
eternal substance, the sole and ever- 
existent fact. Where there is the 
slightest notion that there is another 
will in conflict with it there is no 
heaven there. 

^ !r 

Life (Prana), Light ( Jyoli), Space 
(Akasa), Joy (Ananda)- the Upan- 
ishads describe God in these terms. 
It should be understood that those 
words are used neither lit(‘rally nor 
figuratively. Life is not iis('d in tin' 
sense of vital breath. Light is not 
the phenomenon that meets onr eye 
and conveys the impression tlirongh 
the optic nerve. Space is not onr 
ordinary space of three dimensions 
in which we live and move. And 
joy is not individual ph'asiire or 
satisfaction. Also these words are 
not merely figurative, as many .^xan 
to think. We .say, (iod is the life of 
the world, the light tliat dispels tin' 
darkne.ss of ignorance and the source 
of purest happiness. We do not, 
however, understand the full .signif- 
icance of the.se words by such an 
interpretation. I think that every 
one of these words refers to a phase 
of mystic experience. The mystic 
sees with his Jnana-chakshus, the 
"uncreated light” which trans- 
figures for him the wfjrld as well as 
his own being. Similarly, when he 
lives in God lie tcels the abundance 
of eternal liie in him to such an 
extent that he regards the ordinary 
life as death. So also the feeling of 


infinitude which the mystic has in 
his moments of great experience is 
very inadequately described by the 
term Akasa or space. And, finally, 
the joy of union with the Absolute 
which the mystic feels is no merely 
individual feeling of pleasure or 
happiness, but a part of the univer- 
sal bliss. 

" Heyond good and evil ”---whaf 
is the meaning of this ? One can 
understand one’s going beyond evil. 
If you improve your character, cul- 
tivate the virtues and remove every 
trace of sin from your mind, you 
beconu' thoroughly virtuous and 
always act rigidly and without eiloii. 
Wh(‘n virtin^ thus iH'comes your 
establislu'd habit, when right-doing 
becomes an instinct with you, yon 
are beyond evil. Ihil are you nol 
abo beyc)nd good ? h'or what yon 
do instinctively without rellectit)!! 
or .struggle is scarcely a moral act 
any more than walkin;; is a feat to 
a gruwii-up man. It is. I think, in 
this s(‘nse that a religimis si>iiit is 
said to bi^ beyond good and evil. 
What a horrible travesty, tht;ii, it is 
to say that a religious .spirit or an 
incarnation of (iod, because of his 
freedom, can take part in good or 
evil as he pleases ! 

^ -a 'if- 

Humility is my greatest need. It 
is the first .step in that progressive 
cffacement of the self which is the 
negative side of Yoga. I should 
become like the dust on the road, 
which is trampled upon. What if 
others think that I am weak or 
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stupid ? What if everywhere I am 
a nobody ? What if nobody takes 
any notice of me ? My old nature 
growls and grumbles. But unless it 
IS stifled there is no chance for the 
rebirth of the spirit in me. It is 
easy to give up one’s sense of 
property and possession. It is easy 
too to give up one’s ambitions. But 
to give up one’s ahamkara, falsely 
disguised as self-respect, is very 
difficult. How many religious per- 
sons I have seen who have a high 
opinion of themselves on account of 
their religiosity or scriptural knowl- 
edge, and who want their superiority 
in this respect recognised wherever 
they go. Truly tlieir “ superiority ” 
is their inferiority. 

•ijs Si ir 

This .student who has coniiuit t(‘d 
suicide has become my teaclier in a 
way. H(’ liad deliberately planiu'd 
it. He took I'.nrt in all the everyday 
activiliis to the last moment, as if 
iintJuiig extraordinary were going to 
happen. He read, ho played, lie ate, 
he lauglied till z o'clock. 1lien 
suddenly a full stop. A grain of 
potassium cyanide, and instantly he 
was out of time. There were two 
sides to his soul. One was shown 
to the world, the other had faced 
the unknown for some time, wrang- 
led with it and. finally, committed 
the horrible sin. His method shall 
be mine — partly. My superficial side 
is in commerce with the world, I 
read. I play, I eat, I laugh But 
iny deeper self is in commerce vdtli 
a different world. 1 stretch iny 
hands to the unknown. Sometimes 


I see a gleam. But often it is only 
a promise. I too have to kill myself. 
But it shall be a divine killing, not 
a fiendish one. I can go from time 
to eternity, but I can also come 
back from eternity to time — which 
this poor lad cannot do. He has 
gone once for all with a horror on 
his head. And yet his sin has some- 
thing to teach me. Forgive these 
reflections. 

^ :}f 

Kvery man has two careers — the 
outer and the inner. Very few pay 
attention to the latter, though it 
concerns their future more vitally 
than the former. The inner career 
recpiiies as much forethought, pa- 
tience and perseverance as tlie outer. 
It would be interesting to compan? 
the crests and tlu' tronglis of the one 
with tliose of the other. It is very 
])robable that when your outer career 
is at its /.onilli your inner career is 
at its nadir, l^ecaiisc you have risen 
in the world by compromising with 
evil; and that when your outer 
career lias reached the lowest point 
of humiliation and defeat your inner 
career has reached its highest point 
of glory, as your external ruin may 
be din' to your standing up for a 
principle. Happy are those whose 
curve of external career corresponds 
to their curve of internal career. 
But happier arc those who have the 
courage to leave the outer career to 
take care of itself and take in hand 
only the inner. And if you look at 
the matter closely it is also the most 
prudent way. For the inner career 
knows no defeat. There attempt 
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itself is success. Everything lies in 
our power. We leave what is in our 
own power and waste our time and 
energy on things beyond our power. 
Those who worry themselves about 
their outward career without taking 
thought about the inner one are like 
those who leave the two birds in the 
hand and go after the one bird in 
the bush. 

* 

It is said that before wc enter the 
kingdom of God we muSt burn our 
boats. That is, all other ambitions, 
all other enterprises, all other in- 
terests must be given up. Wc must 
have only one ambition, one enter- 
prise, one interest, namely, to 
advance in the kingdom of the spirit. 
Amidst all our toils and tribulations 
in this world wc must keep the one 
Fire burning in our hearts, and all 
worldly things must be thrown 
into it. 


But burning your boats is not 
enough. Have you not got still a 
lotus blooming at your heart ? Is 
it not a flower of ravishing beauty ? 
Long have you sat by the pond 
where it grows and counted its 
petals. It signifies not only beauty, 
but also love, art and learning. It 
may seem a horrible treachery or 
ingratitude to give this up. Often 
does the soul debate within itself, 
Is it right to sacrifice this ? O my 
tender lotus, heart of my heart, how 
shall I cast thee into the fire?" 
But cast you must, O Sannyasin, if 
you are to be a man of God. Burning 
the lotus is the last rite you are to 
perform. Burning the boats is only 
a preliminary. Have you the courage 
and the faith to do this? If you 
have, O young spirit, there will be 
other boats and other lotuses n nil ing 
for you in the new land you li, vi‘ 
entered. 


I). SAKIA 


The Western world has never understoo«l Garullii s religion ; it is completely 
alien to our rational, j)ugnacious and materialist tradition. Tnu*, Gandlu’ ^ 
ideas are in accordance witii the teachitigs of Christ, from wliicli, indeed, tin y 
partly derive. But Western man, at least in the last three hundred years, iui:> 
accepted a creed of progress through material welfare which has left no plaa* 
for the mystical side of Christianity. The doctrine of atoneni»’‘nt, the eihcacy 
of prayer and fasting the spiritual power of suffering — these <:oncej)ts remain 
in the creeds, but they no longer sway lives and policies in the West. Gandhi s 
rc/ival of the doctrine of voluntary suffering as a means of reconciliation and 
atonement iiow se^ms as odd and impracticable to us as it did to tlic Romans, 
who, in hanging Christ on a cross, thought merely to rid themselves of another 
Jewish agitator. 


■ — TAe New Statesman and Nation 



A MAN AND HIS PAST 


[Miss E. M. Rowell, retired Lecturer in Mathematics at the Royal 
Holloway College of the University of London, has always been most interested 
in philosopliy. She is the author of a volume of essays, Time and Time Again. 
It is very sound advice tliat she offers here. — Ed. 


A man's life in the present emerges 
from tlie past ; the past is cumu- 
lative, and all that a man has done 
and suffered and been exerts an 
urgent and undeniable pressure on 
the present, and here and now largely 
determines his acliieveinent, his 
sensitivity and his bring. In a 
measure a man is what he a us, and 
there is no help f(jr it. 

And yet a man’s attilnde to the 
past can and docs modify its reac- 
tion upon him, and there are some 
mistaken and damaging attitudes 
which it is perhaps wortli while to 
( vamine. 

There is first the man who tries to 
fi\ his past, and he is of tliose who 
i'.ave ijcver grown up. lie remem- 
bers, it may be, his achievements as 
a youiig iiian, remembers them with 
insistent and continuous emphasis, 
and through such harking memory 
his former deeds become the measure 
for his acts in the pre.senl and for 
his expectations of tlie future. He 
dwells, only half consciously perhaps, 
upon the remembrance tliat as a boy 
he was always top of his form, that 
as a young man he got a First at 
Oxford, or that he roweel for his 
College, and these things constitute 
for him a gauge of what he now 
feels to be his due, and he is puzzled 
and pained when none of his fellows 


is interested in this early prowess, 
and when the present fails to put its 
seal oil the promise of the past. 

He endeavours to hold tight, to 
grasp those things as they were, 
when as a matter of fact they are 
not like that now, since all the pro- 
portions have changed in tlic inter- 
vening lapse of time. The attempt 
to reiterate the past is doomed to 
failure, for in making ingression into 
the here-now the past is transposed 
into the key of the present, and the 
man who hammers on the lost chord 
of the past strikes a discordant note 
which belongs neither to the gamut 
of past nor of present. 

The past in its one-time integrity 
cannot be transferred to the present, 
and he who clings to the old forms 
of his past must go back himself as 
it were, lie among the empty pots 
of his former selves and forego the 
swift wings of the immediate. 

Tliere is a sense in whicli yon can 
go back to the past, but in no sense 
can the past as ii xoas return to you! 
For the past is subtly but really 
changed by transposition and such 
change is inevitable. There is then 
this change which must be, but there 
is also a change that may be, change 
due to the direct action of the 
present on the past. 
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Any real creative act in the pres- 
ent evokes some re-orientation in 
the groupings of the past ; the past 
is, as it were, organic and complete 
at any moment, and, when a 
new fiat goes out from the present, 
the portions and proportions of the 
past are shifted ever so slightly to 
make room for the new thing, to 
respond to the new situation. 

Indeed the past is in a constant 
state of movement, it executes a 
slow dance as it follows the baton 
beat of the present, and the figures 
are always changing and tlu* pattern 
is always different. 

And the man who goes back to a 
literal and stationary past is merely 
playing with toys and not joining 
fully in the creative activity of a 
grown man. 

Secondly, there is the man who 
repudiates his past. Those who in 
early years have lived in harsh or 
sordid surroundings, those who in 
childhood have suffered from a sense 
of indignity or shame, arc esj)ecially 
given to such denial of the past. 
They have perhaps moved right out 
of the shadow of their one-time 
suffering, and they refuse to ac- 
knowledge the facts of the old 
experience, and resolutely turn their 
minds away from the memories of 
those events. They may be cowards, 
or they may be snobs, cowards 
if they flinch from facing facts 
disagreeable to themselves, snobs if 
they seek to hide the poor rela- 
tions ** of their past from others. 

Fear is the basis of both of these 
reactions, fear of pain on the one 


side, fear of discredit on the other. 

And such fear is self-inhibiting 
and damaging ; the fear for oneself 
makes one distrustful, off-putting, 
secretive and always uncertain ; the 
fear of discredit induces boastfulness, 
pretentiousness, arrogance, and again 
always a sense of uncertainty. The 
error of the snob may express itself 
in all sorts of extravagancies. 
Perhaps the involution of style in 
Meredith’s work, involution which 
grew with the years, is not entirely 
disconnected witli a certain morbid 
attitude he had lowaids his own 
early status and class. 

And it may be that fur many of 
us particular mannerisms and arti- 
ficialities of response are the result 
of such denial of reality, of the 
attempted suppression of that which 
is unacceptable or unpleasant to ns 
in our past experience. And it is 
not only the collective environment 
of childhood or youth v nieh woiks 
this ill; there are drtadnd and 
isolated memories, “frciiid infelic- 
ities” of .shame or failure, which 
assault and hurt the soul, and tin's 
because they are evaded and avoided, 
because we refuse to face them. 

In the last resort such siippres.sion 
may work havoc in the personality, 
may result in the selling up o( 
“complexes” in the subconscious^ 
mind, complexes which destroy or 
seriously undermine the integrity of 
the soul. Psychotherapy is largely 
concerned to break down a man s 
resistance to his past. 

Alongside uf .^ach refusal of the 
past, and perhaps in some measure 
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associated with it, there is the error 
of the man who sentimentalizes his 
early life. In the interests of self- 
importance or of self-pity such a one 
makes the high-lights of the past 
more vivid and deepens its shadows, 
and he seeks aggrandisement or pity 
from his fellows by emphasis on the 
glorious or the pitiful of his former 
experience. He does not face his 
memories, he touches them up and 
restores them in a guise of a roman- 
ticism which he enjoys, and wliich is 
a form of self-indulgence. 

I remember once giving a friend 
a description of a very troubled 
period in rny early years. I thought 
she was interested and moved by 
my recital, wh<.*n suddenly she broke 
in : “ Oh ! but you like telling all 
about this ! I'or a moment I was 
ama/ed and hurl ; then I knew that 
it was true. M(uvtiith has defined 
tlie sentimentalist as he wlio seeks 
to enjoy without incurring the im- 
Uieiise debtorship of the thing done, 
and ab I talked tliat day 1 was 
enji^’tni^ my past, and ignored the 
claim ot its own fortlirightness. 

The cure for all these maladjust- 
ments lies in simple acceptance of 
the past, acct:ptance which engenders 
a certain integrity of outlook since 
it is based on submission to fact. 
For the confronting of any fact, 
however intolerable such (act may 
appear at first sight, brings with it 
a sense of reassurance. Doubt and 
anxiety and suspen.se and un- 
certainty sap our courage, but face 
to face witli a fact and its oncc-for- 
all inevitability we say “We can 
take it. “ This is true of the present, 
but the same reserve of native 
courage is called out as we face the 


facts of our past. Integrity is all ! 
We must not invert our failures so 
that they look like half successes ; 
we must not shrink from our griefs 
or they will dog our retreating 
footsteps ; we must not minimize 
our shames and infelicities or they 
will pile themselves up in our sub- 
conscious mind to haunt our 
personality as baleful guests. 

There is a strange virtue in ac- 
ceptance, for acceptance is a creative 
act, and in and by the very act of 
our accepting, the past takes a 
different shape and becomes con- 
formable not to our own will or to 
our desire but to our patience. 

In “ Andrea del Sarto ” Browning 
illuminates tliis virtue of acceptance, 
for it was in and through an ac- 
ceptance of the failures and dis- 
ap])oiiilments and the shames of his 
past life, and lliroiigh submission to 
the cousiirs whistle and of all that 
that imj)iied of loneliness and heart- 
ache ill the present, that the artist 
was able to pronounce : — 

the whole seems to fall into a shape 
As if 1 s.iw alike my work and self 
;\nd all that 1 was burn tu be and d(J, 

A twilight picoe. 

Wo who are not artists cannot 
perhaps see life wliole, but we can 
see it steadily, and the steadiness of 
our outlook' on the past may yet 
communicate itself to our view of 
the present and to our prospect of 
the future. Though for us the shape 
of things past may not be apparent, 
yet we may have some sense of a 
growing pattern as we try to accept 
our past without over-emphasis, 
without mistrust or fear. 

Thus, memory of the past, of a 
past which is " recollected in tran- 
quillity, ’’ irradiates the present with 
something of .the objectivity and 
integral quality of the poetic vision. 

E. M. Rowell 



HINDU CULTURE 

[It is the Hindu Way of Life which Shri J. M. Ganguli describes here, 
rather than Hindu Culture in its broader aspect. But tlie two are inseparable. 
Many a modern, no doubt, finds the ancient rules a burden, as Shri GanguU 
suggests. Let him be sure, however, that in discarding the form he keeps a fast 
hold on the dedicated spirit that has gone into their observance and that has 
kept India a living nation down the millenniums. — ICi). ) 


I was agreeably surprised the 
other day to hear a friend, whose 
education in England and well-placed 
official life in this country had, at 
least apparentl}', stjrncwhat influ- 
enced liis natural outlook and turned 
him to Western ways, say that he 
had told one of his race-proud 
Euroi)ean friends that it was not 
necessary that Indians should exist 
for providing all advantages and the 
means of snl^sistence to the Europe- 
ans, as perhaps many of the latter 
thought. It was ratii(;r for the 
Europeans to live for the mainten- 
ance of those in whom the ancient 
culture of the Hindus lived and 
through whom it flowed in order that 
the flow might conliniic and spread 
in the world. 

What he meant was that the 
Europeans and their culture had 
little of lasting value to give to the 
world, whereas Hindu culture had a 
mission for the world, a mission for 
the human soul. He was speaking 
with visible feeling, which affected 
the small group he wa.s talking to. 
** But is it not a pity that the 
modern educat'd ilindus themselves 
are unappref^ia live and disregardful 
of .such a culture of their own ? *' I 
interjected, to draw him out further. 


*‘No; good must always prevail 
in the end, ami even though one may 
live and behave otherwise one is 
internally seldom witliout resj)ect for 
the good and for the man of pi inciph*. 
who follows his traditional niltUK? 
in his life and practict*. ” 

Perhaps he was right, at least to 
a great extt'iit. Tlie reaction from 
blind adoption of Western ways to 
an awakening of ;ij)prc(:iation ol 
their own culture may liave started 
in the educated Indians. But I donl t 
to what extent, along with tli; ' 
reaction, the realisation is :dso com- 
ing of one important an»: ess^ iitii I 
thing about Hindu culture, namely, 
that its prescriptions and (Mijoy- 
inents, its ta[)Oos and prohibitions, 
tlie rites and ceremonies .specified 
for performance by differcnl individ- 
uals, its rules of sclf-disriplinc in 
eating, sleeping, talking and other 
activities of daily life, and its positive 
instructions regarding (he various 
activities of life- -that these have 
practical significance which cannot 
be disregarded. E^ven if such realisa- 
tion tends to grow with increasing 
wisdom and experience, it is likely 
to be impeded for many by the out- 
look and mentalit;, which the strong 
influence of Westernism in their lift^ 
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and education has developed in them. 

Those taboos and injunctions, 
those rules of conduct and positive 
and negative prescriptions regarding 
our day-to-day living, thinking and 
acting, — they arc without sensible 
meaning and impose an unnecessary 
restraint on individual convenience, 
discretion and freedom of action, — 
that is what they say and think. 

“ Is it necessary, for instance, tliat I 
must get up at a certain liour in the 
early morning, take a bath, remain 
witliout food and drink and do my 
ptija, which I could very well do 
leisurely whiU*. resting comfortably 
on a sofa after a lu'arty meal ? " 
“What do I gain by (i('j)riving my- 
self of this and that avticlr of food, 
or by alistaining from dishes prepar- 
(d bj^ anybody and served in any 
manner, in a hotel or elsewhcn* that 
may suit me ? ” “ What spiritual 

a<lvanc(‘ment ('an come if I repeat 
some iiarticular name or mantra or 
perforin some religious ceremony, 
and th it too in 1 specihod manner ? ” 
'I'lius in various ways they argut' 
against whatever Sliastrie taboos and 
enjoyments inconvenience or do not 
suit them. I hey have little faith in 
them and care little to examine tliem 
thoughtfully. So little do they 
reflect over them that it never 
strikes them that if things which to 
them appear so obviously silly and 
meaningless had been really so they 
would have so appeared to thos^ 
ancient sages also, for whose wisdom 
and philosophy they arc begiiinhig 
to feel regard. Not only did they 
not so appear to those sages, but 


rather they in their wisdom saw 
great value in them, and so prescrib- 
ed them in detail. 

The human mind is constantly 
pricked by the strong and insatiable 
indriyas ( organs of sense and of 
action ), which incessantly provoke 
desires and impulses. How to keep 
them checked and how to thoroughly 
master them — these problems engag- 
(^d the serious consideration of those 
who, unlike the moderns, w’ere able 
to realise that such control and 
mastery over the distracting indriyas 
were essential to enduring happiness, 
to spiritual growth and to human 
progress to man’s divine destiny. 

Thai the kind of food we take, the 
jnnv or impnn* mentality of the 
]>cr.-^on who prepares it, the manner 
in which it is served and the mood 
in wliicli we eat,- tliat all these go 
to determine whether it will produce 
(he siilvic, the rajasilc or the tamasik 
g/oa/ in us, was known to them, 
riiat to rise before dawn in the 
hrahma-miihurta and to sit in medita- 
lion, to have an early-morning bath, 
and to perform piija and religious 
ceremonies in the cool freshness of 
the dawn with pure body and mind, 
undistracted by the news, the work 
and the activities of the day; to 
abstain from luxurious living which 
stimulates the senses ; to shun un- 
wholesome company and evil sights 
and pictures; and to pass the da}^ 
in soIf'Control and discipline ; — the 
supreme value of all these they had 
learnt from mature experience. 

Most careful psychological observ- 
ers that they were, they were aware 
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of the fickleness of the mind under 
the stimulation of the indriyas and 
also of the fact that the mind gained 
in strength through disciplined living, 
observance of sanskars and princi- 
ples, religious practices and scru- 
pulous adherence to wliolesome and 
traditional rules of living. Those 
rules and principles were not merely 
to be followed mechanically, but 
with faith and reverence, without 
which they lost much of their use- 
fulness and efficacy. 

Behind all such prescribed prac- 
tices was the ever-present rcinindor 
that all our acts and doings were to 
be for a divine purpose. When w'c 
sit down for a meal we must see that 
it is as purely and cleanly prepared 
as is necessary to make it worthy to 
be offered to God ; we ourselves must 
be scrupulously clean bodily and 
unexcited mentally ; then we must 
reverentially offer the food to our 
deity and thereafter take it as the- 
deity’s prasad, not for the satisfac- 
tion of craving but for the preserva- 
tion of our body which is to be (he 
means and the vehicle for discharg- 
ing divine duties and high spiritual 
purposes. 

Nothing we do should we do with 
the mere idea of seeking impulse 
satisfaction and sense pleasure, for 
that idea only makes our impulses 
and our senses run wild; but with 
the remembrance and the realisation 
of i n ulterior noble object and divine 
purpose. In eating and drinking, in 
performing duty and in self-maintcn- 
ance, in dealing and behaving with 
others, in the sex relationship be- 


tween husband and wife, — and in 
every physical and mental activity 
the above remembrance and realisa- 
tion were enjoined by the great, 
infinitely wise Rishis of old. Lesser 
intellects than they may not be able 
to comprehend the significance of 
such injunctions, but what great folly 
to belittle and to discard things 
through the practice and observance 
of which those great seers had their 
supreme realisations ! 

Indeed, they had so clearly per- 
ceived the efficacy of those rules of 
conduct and living, prescribed diff- 
erently for different professions, 
aims, ages and ashrams that they 
faithfully observed them in their 
own lives, even in advanced stag(‘s 
of spiritual development. It was 
prescribed, for instance, that a 
sanyasin should take shelter (inly 
under a tree and never undei a nx f. 
Even the great Saiikaraci:arya so 
strictly followed the rule that when 
Mandan Misra invited him to be his 
guest he refused and passed the 
night under a tree. Ho who liad 
attained the eight sidliis, who 
could comprehend and interpret the 
Brahma-Sutras, did not argue with 
himself as we. would have done, 
**What harm could there be if I 
passed a night in a house instead of 
under a tree or ale some delicacies 
offered by my host ? ' ‘ Therein is 
the infinite difference between the 
Acharya and the proud, thoughtless 
and convenience-seeking intellectuals 
and rationalists of today. 

It was througn the reverential 
observance of disciplinary and tradi- 
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tional rules of conduct that Sankar- 
acharya and other Rishis became 
what they were, and it is through 
the light-hearted disregard of such 
rules that many moderns have 
l)CCome the intellectual and spiritual 
degenerates that they are. That 
subservience to those rules and rites 
takes away liberty of action and 
cripples independence of judgment 
and discretion is a fallacious and 
self-deceptive argument. For real 
liberty comes through tlie mastery 
of the indriyas and judgment and 
discretion are corrected and deep- 
ened when they are not clouded and 
influenced hy unruly and distracting 
impulses. 

There is indeed no road to com- 
plete and sui)reinely happy frec'dom 
of the mind except tlimiigh the al)- 
solutc subordination ol the indriyas. 
I'liC great M nkfa-Pnnisas old, 
who prescribed the vaiicuis rules of 
living and thinking, had realised 
i hat t luough personal experience. 
If tliu.x Piinisas are drawing the 


appreciative attention of people 
who have begun to react thought- 
fully to the wasteful, unhappy and 
shallow tendencies of these days, 
those people should have also the 
good sense and the wisdom to accept 
respectfully the authority of those 
saints in regard to tlie mode of living, 
acting, eating, sleeping, thinking, 
etc. 

Hindu culture and philosophy 
cannot be truly appreciated and 
comprehended merely by reading 
and understanding the dictionary 
meaning of the Shaslras, but after 
chiila-sitdhi, as has been repeatedly 
stressed in the Shastras themselves. 
'I'hat must he home in mind by 
scholars, thinkers and approciators 
of lliiulii culture aiul philosophy. 
Hindu culture and philo.sophy are 
lo Ix' livi d and practised in the daily 
routine of life, ardently, faithfully, 
rigorously and reverentially, and 
then progiess can he made through 
them towards the achievements for 
which they stand. 

J. ]\I. CiANGULI 


After the war, then wliat ? Will the ovortlnow of Hitler and the 
Japanese warlords amount to .my thing ? W ill the accoinplishnient of that, and 
only that, be W'orth this war’s horrible cost ? Of course not. Their overthrow 
would at best do no more than clear the ground — clear the groiiml upon which 
slowly wc may begin to shape the fabric of a world order conceived and built 
according to those principles of justice and human consideration wliich alone 
could make it fit to fast, ihat kind of world cannot be created by men still 
stupid and truculent with the Inmgovcrs of deliberate hating. It will require 
men whose souls have been big enough to keep sober in a maddened time. 

—Walter Russell Bowie, 
{The New York Times Magazine, 31st January, 1943 ) 



THE WORLD’S CHILDREN 

[ Miss Elizabeth Gross, pleading here for an overdue fair deal for the 
child, warns pertinently against the growing failure to appreciate the value of 
family life.” — Ed.] 


Now that we have, at last, become 
conscious of the fact that today's 
children are tomorrow’s citizens, 
there is some danger of complacency. 
So much has been written and 
spoken about education, child psy- 
chology, child welfare and many 
other grand-sounding studies that 
we are apt to think tliat all is being 
done that can be done for all 
children. 

This is a complete fallacy, for this 
much-vaunted child-study reaches 
only a minute percentage of the 
population and in the majority of 
countries children are still being 
brought up on the hit-or-miss system 
that has made such a failure of many 
adults today. It is useless for the 
conservative to say, ‘‘ WJiat wms 
good enough for my parents is good 
enough for me, in the matter of 
child care, ” for it is, quite obviously, 
not good enough or the world 
wouldn’t be in such a mess. People 
as a collectivity make the world, and 
it is high time we had people of a 
lot better quality in order to make 
a better-quality world. Keep right 
on bringing up children in the 
horrible old traditions of competition, 
exclusiveness and greed and you are 
making quite suic of perpetuating 
present evils. 

However, there are even larger and 
more fundamental troubles to be 


considered than the failure of our 
present educational system. (A fail- 
ure, by the way, not based upon 
ignorance, but upon a peculiar 
vicious circle which deems it neces- 
sary for children to jump through 
examination hoops in order to qualify 
for jobs that have nothing to do 
with the examinations ! ) A bad 
educational system might, possibly, 
be circumvented by a wholesome 
and enlightened family life, but at 
the moment this is also a rarity and 
likely to become even more rare. 
What is more, instead of regarding 
boarding-schools as, occasionally, 
necessary evils, they arc to l;e modi' 
available whenever possible to a si ill 
larger section of the pul 'jf^ 'Flins, 
instead of making suie, as we do 
today in spile of (uirselvis, that a 
large proportion of our clti/a'us liavt' 
a chance of growing up in the Iiealtliy 
atmosphere of a family, whenj there 
is some balance between the sexes 
and some realisation of the outside 
world, we arc to increase the number 
of boys whose life is bounded by 
other boys’ interests and of girls who 
are influenced at their most impress- 
ionable age by spinsters. The co- 
educational boarding-school is the 
only possible establishment that 
might be a substitute for the right 
kind of family, ar d that is extremely 
difficult to organise, and also could 
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be quite unnecessary. 

In addition to the growing use of 
boarding-schools (often by parents 
who could perfectly well look after 
their children themselves), we must 
face the problem of the genuinely 
homeless cliildren wlio are being 
brought up in various charitable or 
government-aided “homes." These 
establishments are, on the whole, 
run with every care and are beyond 
reasonable criticism. They do their 
]>est for the cliildren entrusted to 
their care and certainly a good 
institution is far better than a bad 
private home with relations who do 
not know or do not care how to treat 
a child. However, it seems to be a 
bad principle for any nation to 
countenance institutional care for 
children, particularly for babies. 
Babies and young children, in partic- 
ular, need a mother or a mother 
substitute if they are to thrive 
physically and psychologically. In 
♦ lie most up-to-date liabies’ homes 
it is a lecognised tiling that the cliild 
will nourish best when given the 
animal affection, the general nursing 
and play that all mothers, animal 
and human, give to their young. 
This is diilicult, if not impossible, 
with a number of babies and children, 
although the best institutions do 
their best to divide the children up 
into small groups in the care of a 
" house-mother. " 

What is really essential is the 
realisation of the right of iivci v baby 
to its mother ( or to a suitable 
substitute in case of death or other 
serious cause ). At the moment the 


official policy appears to be a desire 
for a rising birth-rate ( or the country 
will be an old-folks' home before 
long ), but the Government does 
nothing whatever to encourage home 
life or the care of children by the 
mother. Women in the services, if 
married, are permitted to leave to 
take care of their babies ( up to the 
time of writing ), but tlie mothers of 
illegitimate babies arc deprived of 
these and continue, later, with their 
duties. This is no place to discuss 
the ethics of such a case ; I am 
merely interested in the babies. It 
is no affair of any baby whether it 
is legitimate or not, but every baby 
needs a mother and it is high time 
the Government realised this and 
made some more humane plans to 
meet the situation. 

'riie above remarks, of course, 
apply only to the British Isles, but 
throughout the world there is a 
growing failure to appreciate the 
value of family life. This break-up 
of the family is being accentuated 
by the war, but it had begun long 
before the actual outbreak of hostil- 
ities. At the moment, in Russia, 
there would seem to be something of 
a swing back from their early lack 
of interest in family life, and although 
women have complete right and 
freedom to work, and have the 
provision of nurseries and clinics for 
the care of the children while they 
arc at work, yet they normally have 
every opportunity for keeping their 
children in the home with them. 
Likewise over-easy divorce is no 
longer encouraged and a more stable 
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family life is likely to be established. 

It does seem clear, however, that 
throughout the world, as the more 
enlightened section of the public 
begin to take a lively interest in 
child welfare and so agitate for extra 
care and benefits for children, such 
as free milk, medical care and so on, 
a large number of parents become 
more and more desultory in their 
care for their own children. The 
essentials of life arc free and begin 
to be valued less and less. It is a 
sad reflection on luimanity that what 
is received without a struggle is 
considered worthless. It seems some- 
what apparent, however, particularly 
when extra essentials for the chil- 
dren's well-being, such as vitamin 
extracts and cod-liver oil, obtainable 
free in some cases, arc not even 
collected but go begging. It seems 
incredible that such careless j)arents 
exist, but they are common. 

In addition to a growing careless- 
ness of parents, we also get a 
complete divorce, in some cases, of 
child and home, partly due to the 
many “movements" that govern- 
ments introduce, lioping to benefit 
the child. For instance, many 
children of fourteen or so have no 
free time at all for their parents' 
company. They are at school all 
day, they Ijelong to this club, to 
that Youth Movement, have extra 
hobbies at school an^l so on, and 
only see their parents at the evening 
meal, having tlu' midday one at 
school. 

What is needed, far more, surely, 
that so many separate movements 
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and clubs, is the provision of recrea- 
tional faculties that could be enjoyed 
by the whole family, men, women 
and children. The world is in far 
greater need of a pooling of interests, 
rather than an intensification of 
differences. For instance, all fam- 
ilies enjoy parks and playgrounds, 
swimming pools and theatres. Each 
town and village would do better 
to spend its energy and leisure 
in making a communal centre, 
where health, recreation, music and 
dancing, hobbies and hand-work, 
could be contributed to and enjoyed 
by the whole family, than in getting 
the women into one littU‘ band, tlu? 
boys inanhing off to some other 
meeting and th(‘ girls to yet anotlier. 

I'hen^ is, of coniS(‘, much talk (T 
raising the school-leaving age after 
the w^ar, but it is time that public 
opinion (and tliat means parenlal 
oj)inion ) was roused mm' c ‘iicerniiig^ 
tlie work these adolc .cents ari* 
doing. The children, boys and 
girls, who leave school al foniteeii 
are now, and nsiially nave ];eeii, 
thoroughly exploited. There are 
regulations concerning the liours 
they may work, but these regulations 
are extremely difficnlt to enforce and 
it is only the parents who arc able 
to see that the children have 
sufficient rest and slcej.» after work. 
On tlic whole the boys and girls 
from fourteen upwards plunge 
immediately into a physically adult 
life. They work about eight hours 
a day, they smoke and often drink 
(it is veiy d^r cult to judge the 
girls' ages in the public-houses when 
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they all paint their faces ), stay out 
late and are usually over- tired. The 
blind-alley jobs they are in have no 
interests for them and it is no 
wonder that they spend so much 
time and money dreaming their 
leisure away at the cinemas. The 
new youth movements are an 
attempt to train them fur the better 
use of leisure, but they do not get 
to the root of the matter, which is 
the tragedy of unsuitable work. 

To be perfectly blunt, the larger 
number of cliiJdrcn that leave school 
each year ( e.xcluding tlio.se in Russia, 
which is making an ('ttort to avoid 
tliis blind-alley system ), are merely 
little slaves, often paid extremely 
well in money, Imt bored and 
becoming increasingly iisele.ss by 
reason of their dislike of work in 
gcmoral. 'I'he fortunate few know 
what they want and start learning a 
chosen j«d>, the rest merely drift 
irom one job to another, never 
teaming anything j)r()])erly and 
becoming, loo oflmi, uiieinployeil 
aiu unemployable except in war 
lime 

There is no reason wliatever why 
some childn n should not leave their 
academic and formal schooling at 
the age of fourteen and join some 
improved system of apprenticeshij) 
in which they wall work and do, and 
learn by doing, and also continue 
some theoretical training, riicre are 
many children who will never rea h 
any high level of pcrfo^maiicc, but 
all need protection from stupid and 
soul-destroying work lor which they 
can see no reason. Those wdio have 


no capacity to become anything 
more than very simple machine- 
minders must be guarded from 
exploitation, and their leisure time 
helped by the family centres men- 
tioned before. The others who are 
capable of increase in skill and 
capacity should not be held back 
by having their time wasted in 
drudgery. 

Much can be done by legislation 
but more can be done by private 
determination. There needs to be a 
revival of family pride and a 
determination that every child shall 
have a fair chance. Parents need 
to know what the State is offering 
and how to make use of tlie advant- 
ages that t‘xisl lunv and also how to 
take caie of their children them- 
selv'es. 

If by some means (iovernment aid 
could bo given, particularly to those 
parents who leally care about their 
cliildren ( w liicli .should be, of course, 
all parents), and some encourage- 
ment to those who wash to establish 
a settled home, rather tliaii pass on 
their re.sponsibilitics to institutional 
care, then all children would benefit. 
Institutional care should be reduced 
to the minimum and a carefully 
supervised scheme of adoptions 
encouraged, in order that every 
child should have a real home life. 
It is a fundamental law of nature 
that the young should be cared for 
by the parents and it is extremely 
fool-hardy for any of us to try to 
circiiinvcnt this. Bad homes have 
always existed, but that is no reason 
for the abolition of the home. 
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Rather let us aim at helping suitable 
people to become parents and so 
provide happy homes. A good home 
and conscientious parents can do 
more for a child than any number of 


Government officials, and far more 
cheaply ! So let us help the parents 
and the children at the same time 
and the future of the State will then 
take care of itself. 

Elizabeth Cross 


ART IN SOCIETY 


The Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakrir ’s 
remarks in his presidential address at 
tlie recent Silver Jubilee celebrations 
of the Art Society of India embody 
succinctly the function of art in society. 
He offered also some constructive 
suggestions as to its j)ro])er develop- 
ment. He defined the true fuj^ction of 
art as “the raising of liunian sentiments 
above the ordinary level into the 
regions of elhenjal idealisation. " Dr. 
Jayakar cited Emerson s definition of 
the function of art : “ to give to pots 
and pans the grace of our romance. '' 
Art should be brought into every home 
but the artist should not stoop to the 
tastes of the multitude in quest of 
either money or popularity. The 
responsibility of educating the public 
to appreciate high art lay on tlie artist 
himself, as also that of keeping art 
free from debasing influences. The 
days of royal patronage being over, the 
artist was thrown back upon the 
people. He faced the double task of 
maintaining the integrity of high artist- 
ic tradition while retaining the popular 


sympathy on which lie depended. He 
must succeed wliere the cinema had 
failcd—or at least liad never cared to 
think whether success wais worth 
achieving — in creating a healthy public 
taste for the sublime in the beiiulif'ii. 

Art, to deserve (lie nairn^, must siuve 
its first pur};ose— ensuring ddiglil !)y 
raising the level of thought and feeling 
— and then only achieve ils s(‘('ondary 
purposes if any. liabu I'^ajtmira Prasad 
once declared : “ It is real literature 
only if it raises mankind lo higher 
levels of life. " Tlie dermition holds 
as goofl for art. 

Communalism has invaded even the 
domain of art and Dr. Jayakar s 
criticism in that respect deserves 
emphasis. The appeal of all good art 
is universal. It goes straight to our 
hearts without any inquiry as to the 
artist's caste, creed or colour. What 
can support communal notions like that 
of Jain or Parsi arts and crafts except 
a desire to exploit narrow sentiments 
for commercial gain? 



GITA AND ANUGITA 


[ S. N. Tadpatrikar, who is on the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute staff, writes about the little known Anugiia whicli H. P. Blavatsky 
describes as “ a very occult treatise. ” — Ed.] 


The Bhagavad Gita has since an- 
cient times had an unparalleled hold 
upon the public mind in India. A 
vast literature has grown up around 
it. There have been scores of imita- 
tions as well as of commentaries. 
Recent closer contact with the West 
lias given frcsli impetus to its study. 
So great indeed has always been its 
popularity that it has quite ccliph.ed 
another, considerably longer, jdiilo- 
sophical dialogue also found in llic 
Mahdbhdraia, known as the Auugita. 

An old commentary contains a 
clue, worth following up but so far 
untouched upon by any scholar, as 
to the possibles relationship between 
the two disc oiu'ses. It is put forward 
in connection with Sloka 73 of the 
last adJiyaya c>f the Gita, in which 
Arjumi says to Krsna : — 

"Gone is my bewilderment ; througli 
vour grace, O Acbyiila, I have attained 
to conseionsne.ss. I now stand free 
from all doebts and shall do your 
bidding. ” 

Commenting on this . 4 loka Abhi- 
navagupta, a great Kasmiri savant 
of the tenth century, remarks: — 

Thus by the words "Gone is bewilder- 
ment etc.," it is suggested that Arjuna 
has become ready to light, Lut has n<^t 
properly attained the knowledge of tlic 
Brahman which latter supplies the 
necessary scope and motive for the 
teachings of the Anugiia. 


It seems strange that this note has 
not received the notice wliich it 
deserves, because it gives due 
importance to the '‘Uddesa" and the 
“phala" of the Gita, and tells us 
something about the Anugita, to 
which vve now turn. 

The prefix “ Ann- " means “after" 
and thus juslifics the place of this 
dialogue in the MaJuibhUrata. While 
the first Gita — or may I call it the 
"original " as compared with all 
others of the type ? — is part of the 
Bhlsmaparva, in which the great 
fight begins, the Anugita forms part 
of the Asvamedhikaparva, which 
comes after the Santi and the 
Aniisasana, which last records the 
death of Bhisnia, the first Generalis- 
simo of the Kanrva armies. 

The name Gita in this latter case 
is justified by analogy, in that the 
first is a dialogue between Krsna and 
Arjuna, w^hile this Anugita also 
purports to be a dialogue between 
the same two persons. But the 
analogy between them ends there. 
The number of adhyayas and ^lokas 
differs widely in the two. Whereas 
the first Gita has 18 adhyayas and 
700 slokas— or 45 more according 
to some computations — the Anugita 
has 36 chapters and 1051 tSlokas. 

But it is the peculiar context in 
which this A nugita is set that relates 
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itself to the first Gita, and we now 
turn to the particular occasion which 
brings about the dialogue between 
Arjuna and Krsna and ultimately 
gives its present form to this 
** After ''-Gita. 

King Yudhisthira, with the blind 
l^hrtarastra and others, had returned 
to Hastinapura, while Krsna and 
Arjuna had gone to Indraprastha, 
where they had stayed at ease for 
some time. The fight having ended 
and peace having been restored 
throughout the country, Krsna now 
wanted to return to his own place 
and asked Arjuna to broach (he 
subject to King Yudhisfhiia and 
to obtain his consent. There was 
now nothing that necessitated longer 
the presence of this great benefactor 
of the Pandavas, and Arjuna had to 
say '' Yes” to Krsna’s proposal and 
to prepare himself for the parting, 
when, as if something had occurred 
to him suddenly, he said : “I now 
remember that, when the fight was 
yet to begin, you, O Kesava, gave 
me certain advice and showed me 
your divine form. But alas ! I have 
forgotten all the details and only a 
faint memory remains ! I am eager 
to hear all that again, and you, 
Madhava, speak of going to Dvaraka 
shortly ! ” 

Krsna embraced Arjuna fondly 
and replied, I had given you the 
eternal secret, Dharma incarnate ! It 
is most unfortuniite that your mind 
could not maintain its grasp. It is 
now impossible for me, too, to give 
you all in full detail. I was then in 
a yogic state and could reveal to you 


the mystery of the Great Brahman. 
I shall, however, repeat to you an 
old story in the same connection, 
whereby you would reach the ulti- 
mate goal by applying yourself to 
the subject.” And then we have a 
'' puratana ilihasa,” the “ old story,” 
from the mouth of the Lord. 

Thus begins the Anugita. The 
old story refers to a Bralimana who 
had come to Dvaraka from lieaven 
and, upon being questioned by Krsna 
told hin\ about “ Moksa Dharma.” 
This ])hilosophy runs over four 
adhyayas and in the conclnding lines 
W'c have an assertion from Kisna 
himself : “ Then, too. while in the 
chariot, you heard even this much, ” 
referring thus to the occasion of the 
first Gila. 

Thcsecr)nd st'ction of the /{yntgiia 
inchides fifteen adhyayas, and is in 
the form of a dialogue between a 
Bralimana and his wife; and at the 
end of this section we have Krsna 
saying that his mind was the 
Ikahmana and the Buddhi was the 
wife referred to in the section. 

The third section opens with a 
direct question from Arjuna : " Tell 
me about Brahma, the great prin- 
ciple to be known, ” and in reply 
we have from Kfsna another piiia- 
tana itihasa, ” an "old story” in 
the form of a dialogue between the 
teacher or " Guru ” and his pupil. 
And again, at the end of this section, 
Lord Krsna states, " Even this is 
what I told you when the time for 
fighting liad come. Now bear this 
in mind. ” 
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Then recurs the subject of the 
Lord’s departure for Dvaraka, and 
Arjuna says that they both will go 
to Hastinapura to see King Yudhis- 
thira and to obtain his consent to 
Kr?na's proposal. > And with this 
ends what is now called the Anugita. 

We thus see that although Krsna 
expresses his inability at first to 
repeat the philosophy of the Gita as 
originally imparted, yet in the three 
sections constituting the Anugita wc 


have at least two sections where the 
Lord himself asserts that the knowl- 
edge revealed therein is exactly 
what was given in the Bhagavad 
Gila. The temptation, therefore, to 
go deeper still into this Anugita to 
see how far these statements are in 
agreement wdth the facts is ir- 
resistible. I propose in another 
article to examine carefully the 
contents of all these three sections 
and to compare tliem with our Gita, 

S. N. Tadpatrikar 


INDIA'S ANTIQUITY 


To those conviiired of tlu* aiitir|iiiiy 
and t]}C wide expansion of greater 
Indian cnltnre Hcr])crt W. Krieger’s 
discovery in the Philippines of cultural 
influences from India will he no matter 
h'f surprise. His recent publication, 
the fouith in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s War Background Studies, is 
VcoMcs of the Philippines. Neither the 
latter-day influence of Islamic culture 
nor that of the Chinese traders has 
been as profound as that fnun India. 
Th.oiigh Hindu or Buddhist architect - 
ural remains are not f(nind in the 
Philippines, the impact of Indie culture, 
extending ])(*rliaps over more than (wo 
thousand years, has been strong. The 
art of metal working is character- 
istic of Indian influence and such dec- 
orative motifs as the lotus and other 
Hindu cult representations are found. 
Significant also arc the many words of 
Sanskrit origin in the Tagalog and 
other dialects and the similarity ot the 
Philippine alphabet in use when the 


Spaniards discovered the Islands, 
to tliat of tlie Hinduised Javanese. 
Mr. Kricger rpiotcs Dr. Pardo do 
Tavora as saying that 

tlio words winch Tag.ilog bornnved are those 
whicli signify inlellectiial ii' ts, moral concep- 
tions, emotions, snpi'i^titions, names of doi- 
lies, of planets, ol luimor, ds of high number, 
t-f botany, of war and it.s r('sults and conse- 
quences, and hnally, of titles and dignities, 
some animals, instruments of industry, and 
the n. lines ol muney. 

riiis cultural iiifluenco emanating 
fiom Indi.t “ introiluced ideas and 
knowledge of varied types, enriched 
the language and radically changed 
fundamental religious beliefs." In the 
probable absence of direct maritime 
contacts with India it is possible that 
those cultural influences were carried 
slowly and piecemeal through Java 
and Borneo, but 

there is no tribe in the J'hilippines. no matter 
how primitive and remote, in whose culture 
of today elements of Indian origin cannot be 
traced. 



SPIRIT VERSUS MATTER 


[William Bashyr Pickard, former Colonial administrator in Uganda, 
lias written several books, including Layla or Majnun and The Sage of Mount 
Noll. He writes of non-violence as one knowing violence at first-hand, having 


served on the Western Front in the last 

I came before him humbly. His 
grey hair flowed in waves like a 
woman’s to his shoulders. His beard 
was silver. His eyes were serene 
and clear as of the deep sea. 

I looked towards him. but for a 
time could not speak. His presence 
was stillncss—the peace of an ulti- 
mate attainment. iMy question van- 
ished from within me as the lace of 
cloud before sun and wind. 

Yet he had divined my thought. 

“Speak,” he said. “Silence 
should be of fullness, not of dearth ; 
of knowiedge, not of stifled ques- 
tion. ” 

“Tell me,” I said, “about spirit 
and about matter. ” 

He said: “The unseen is the 
true reality. Matter is but as the 
vshadow, an opaqueness before the 
sunshine of life. ” 

I said: “This truth is beyond 
me. Can it not be expressed in 
simpler terms ? ” 

The light of a smile of great sweet- 
ness danced in the deep of his eyes. 

I felt the cloak of affection flung 
about me. 

He replied : “ The house is deso- 
late without the inhabitant. The 
body is pitiful, a flower of sorrow 
without the life spirit. Between a 
live body and a dead body can you 


rar and been wounded in action. — Ed. J 

weigh the difference ? Is not the 
matter of the same substance, the 
difference alone the unseen ? Yet 
which is truest reality ? The life or 
the substance ? 'I'hc body, wdiich is 
seen and heavy, or the spirit, whicli 
is unseen, which animates ? ’’ 

I pondered for a moment ; then T 
asked: “Arc not giant tanks and 
bombs reality ? ” 

Not a ripple disturbed his serenity. 

He replied: “They are but 
implements; they are not reality. 
They create not them.sclves. Invi-i- 
blc life must fashion them. Invi i- 
ble life must manipula^v ilicm. 
IinTsible life, if ncre. ary. will 
destroy them, or they will peiisli l»y 
disintegration of matter. ” 

I w’as silent ; then I asked : “ The 
present world conflict — is not that 
the conflict of .spirit against matter ?” 

Unmoved he replied: “Nay, the 
power is to the spirit; matter hath 
no power wherewith it should strive. 
In a battle of gaints, though moun- 
tains be uprooted and be hurled as 
missiles, giant wages war against 
giant, not against mountains or the 
substance of mountains. So the 
present conflict is of spirit against 
spirit, of good against evil, of human 
love against Imnian hate, of liberty 
against oppression, not of man 
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against tank or of tank against tank, 
for, of itself, the tank hath no power 
or volition/' 

So I asked : “ Is there, then, no 
conflict of spirit against matter ? " 

He replied with a radiant gladness 
of speech : ‘‘ Nay, to the understand- 
ing there is no such conflict. It is 
but a shadow of ignorance. 'I'o the 
rightly aware, spirit is unassailable. 
Matter, but a patient, faithful ser- 
vant. In the world, the spirit uses 
the things of the world, the material 
substances of the earth, to build its 
habitation and to express the desires 
and aspirations of the human soul. 
In this there is no antagonism. Is 
there antagonism between the artist 
and the colours he uses to paint the 
picture, to express his meaning upon 
the canvas, to give expression to his 
inner self ? 

So 1 asked : “ If, then, there is no 
essential elemental conflict between 
spirit and matter, what actually is 
materialism ? '' 


He replied : Materialism is to 
love the shadow rather than the 
substance, to consider the gross and 
inanimate rather than the inner and 
living reality, to dwell in the decep- 
tion of the shadows rather than in 
the rays of the light of life, which is 
reality, wherein is no darkness." 

I rose from his presence. A weight 
seemed lifted from my mind. I felt 
emancipated from an incubus. 

Yet one last, parting question 
came to my lips. Could humanity 
share in my elation ? Could human- 
ity be brought to the freedom of 
truth, to recognize matter as but the 
servant of the spirit, not as the 
overlord of all human civilization ? 

So I asked: “What hope for 
humanity against the milliun armies 
of materialism ? 

And he replied : “ Eliminate force : 
do nothing by force ; for violence 
and oppression shall perish from the 
earth." 

W. B. Pickard 


VANITY 


Int an a lion id Womt'n'ii A’ca s (hondun) 
for NovWMi-itjer luis a serious paragraph 
<;n “ riie Fluffy Curl,” apu>pos of 
the statistical showing of 179 accidents 
in 1941 due to women’s hair becoming 
entangled in moving inacliinery. TJie 
Report of tie Cliiei Insj)ector of 
Factories for that year is tpioted : — 

DnfortuiKilelv tbo iiioikiii stvK' h:ur- 
tlressiiiK does not lend itself to the hair being 
t arefully covered, and in spit<* of inin h advice 
Inmi Inspectors and olliers the tluffy curl 
still protrudes, h'ven after having had a 
minor scalping accident, the same girl was 
found again without her cap but maintained 
that she ])referred to hav* an accident rather 
than to look a fright. 

So far official counter-propaganda 
has not offset effectively the in finer :e of 
the illustrated magazines and fashion 
papers. The ideal they pio.sent is not 


the woman worker suitably costumed 
and coiffed but •* the lady " with her 
elaborate “hair set" aiul fashionable 
clothes which would be a liindrance at 
work. Any detached observer must 
dejilore the folly tJiat wilfully risks 
permanent injury or death rather than 
sacrifice feminine charm during working 
hours. The slogan of a great paint - 
manufacturing concern, “ Save the 
surface and you save all!", is the 
working motto for the superficial 
everywhere. 

As Shrimati Tarabai M. Premchand 
well brought out in a review in our 
March 1943 issue, India has to thank 
Gandhiji for bringing home to many 
the realisation that woman’s beauty no 
less than her strength lies not in her 
exterior aspect but in her capacity to 
work and to sacrifice. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INDIA AND THE “ HISTORIC PROCESS 


It is somewliat vvorryinf^ to English 
readers, wlien they seek enlightenment 
on the political struggle in India, to 
find that Indian writers on the subject 
say so much about politics in general 
and so little about India. Prof. N. 
Gangulee's book on a “Constituent 
Assembly for India” is a case in point. 
Of its 267 pages, 150 arc devoted to 
studies of the parts conceded to 
“ Constituent A.ssemblies ” in a series 
of “revolutionary situations” in the 
Western world, beginning with the 
English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century and ending with the abortive 
revolution in Spain a few years ago. 
The survey is a work of great — though 
rather too specialised — industry, and 
its purpose is to present contemporary 
Indian demands for a national and 
sovereign Assembly in a light of historic 
inevitability. In this aim Professor 
Gangulee is not unsuccessful although 
his interpretation of tliese revolutions 
is doctrinaire and over-simplified, ta- 
king too little account of the great 
diversity of motives that they embodied 
and preparing us for a perspective of 
the Indian problem which is so narr- 
owly constitutional tliat it gives the 
reader hardly any feeling of Indian 
realities. This is the more regrettable 
because the case is presented with 
moderation and fairness and will 
command the agreement, in principle, 
of AJiuch British ojanion: but it will 
not fortify this agreement with confid- 
ence in the concrete situation, for it 

* Consiitueni Assembly for India. By N. 
Loadou. lOs.) 


does not help the reader to grasp what 
is distinctive in the Indian problem 
and in the community whose sov- 
ereignty is postulated. 

Professor Gangulee might reply that 
his book is limited in sco])e to di.scus- 
sion of the constitutional problem ; and 
he has done his ])cst, in several previous 
books, to enlighten readers of English 
upon economic, agrarian ainl other 
a.spccts of Indian life. One slioiild 
never criticise a book for what it has 
not attempted to do. But the concep- 
tion of a national constitution so clear- 
ly dej)ends upon the understanding of 
some national being which is in need 
of that e.xpression that it is must dis- 
quieting to receive, from Professor 
Gangulee, the impression that he thiri.s 
it depends solely upon a “ iii.stoi ic;d 
process ” or an economic evolution 
c\emj)lified by a number of remote and 
very different peoples. 11 this concep- 
tion of nationalism is — as sometimes 
alleged — characteristic of Indian nat- 
ionalist thinkers, it is a matter for 
grave misgiving. For the merely revolu- 
tionary and historical conception of 
.sociology is rapidly passing out of date 
in the West, and its uncritical imitation 
in the East could only load to still 
worse disillusionments. Fascinated by 
the ideological simplification of Marxist 
economic analysis, Mr. Gangulee has 
not even been careful to study its 
revision in the light of recent history. 
Of the causes of revolt, for instance, he 
can write : — 

Gangulee. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
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Sooner or later, there comes a point when 
conditions have worsened so far that men 
will continue in the old way no longer and in 
desperation they exclaim “Give us liberty or 
give us death." 

But this is by no moans a general 
truth, though it was assumed in early 
eronomic-socialist doctrine. It is, on 
the contrary, when a class tinds its 
conditions of life improving tliat it 
most ofttMi seeks more power in the 
state. Politicians wishing to gain power 
over the proletarian masses who, being 
insecure and weak in cohesion, are the 
most susce])tible to state-socialist pro])- 
agaiida, Iiave more success in instilling 
revolt when the standard of life ui that 
class is rising than wlieii it is falling. 

F(^r it is not true that men seek 
liberty in the abstract : IIk'V seek to go 
on doing more securely the tiling they 
liave become accustomed to do, or else 
to do that, plus someiliing more to the 
possibility of whicli their way of life 
has awakened them. “Liberty’' is a 
word with wliich it is often possible lo 
assume leadership over men in the 
mass, siinjdy because each individual 
can liil it with the idea of his own 
enlare,ian''nt. And there are, il is true, 
some .societies in whicli people actually 
have large li])ertie.s — tliat is, they can 
do or refuse to do many things without 
molestation b;-' each other or liy their 
government. But where tliis happy 
condition exists we cannot trace it so 
much to their successes in revolutionary 
politics as to their Jiaving a tree spirit. 
A free spirit is a grace that comes to a 
people from its observance of dharma, 
Dharma means, in pr.actice, a respon- 
sible way of living centred in the 
service of a religion, though it is possi- 
ble for a certain degree of o])serv ince 
of dharma to survive in the licarts and 
the mental habits of a people for a 


generation or two after this religious 
faith and practice has been given up : 
but in that case their liberty contracts, 
as their relations become more legalistic 
or mechanical, less customary and 
spontaneous. 

How far Professor Gangulee identifies 
liberty with economic security — as 
Marxian ideologues so commonly do 
—is not (juite clear ; but he accepts the 
economic revolutionary view of history 
so completely that he regards the 
U. S. S. R. as the nearest political 
approximation yet made to liberty, 
democracy and equality, with an un- 
critical eye for such facts as tliat of it.s 
ruling class miinbering less than 2 per 
cent of the population, or the dispar- 
itie.s in wage and salary incomes, whicli 
are greater Ilian those found in any 
other industrialised stale. He even 
says of Russia 

'Uu; sources from which lack of unity anti 
resistaiKe to a National State arise and 
cro.iti' cotilusion liave been overcome by 
demociatic alliance between the \vorkcr.s and 
pcasant>. 

One would like to know how he 
squares that verdict with the treatment 
of the peasants, say between 1929 and 
iq 52 ! This is, one fears, the old story ; 
the I\Iarxian theorist cannot face the 
fact that the U.S. S.R. is a technocratic 
empire of the greatest possible dis- 
ciplinary severity ; he must always 
refer to it as the home of prosperous 
liberty and equality, for if it were not 
so he fears his theories would be 
discredited. 

The very real interest of the Russian 
technocratic empire for Indian national- 
ists is that it has established ( or rather 
maintained, for it existed before) a 
political unity between many different 
countries, races and religious groups, 
and a political sovereig!ily for all India 
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would present problems similar in that 
respect though probably more complex. 
The Soviet work was accomplished by 
a small minority who had a passionate 
belief in the Western ideals of history 
as revolution, economics as technical 
progress, and of culture as human self- 
realization, and it seems to Professor 
Gangulee that an Indian minority 
iiiight be able to lead the more nu- 
merous but territorially poorer peoples 
of India in the name of similar ideals. 
This may be true. It has been 
proved in several countries that, in 
contemporary world-circumstances, a 
minority can (at least for a time ) 
enforce these ideals upon a peojdc 
with the aid of modern propaganda 
technique. They can, not becau.se the 
people like it. It removes too many 
landmarks and upsets too many accus- 
tomed ways of life, to be popular. But 
people are defenceless against machines 
owned and managed by a merchant 
class, and still more powerless when 
the machines arc owned by the politic al 
class. As Profcs.sor (langiilee cpiotos 
from Pandit Neln n : The c'onception 
of a National Assembly 

is a dynamic one. It docs not mean, a body 
of people or a gatlu riii^^ of lawyers, who are 
intent on drawing up a Constihition. It 
means a nation on the move, throwing away 
the shell of it.>> past poliliial, and possibly 
social, structure and fasliioning for itself a 
new garment of its own making. It means 
tlie masses of the country in tion through 
their elected representatives. 

Not shape, but motion, is evidently 
tlie leading idea. Now motion must be 
towards something, and from all that 
Mr. riangulcc has to say it appears 
that the end and aim would be mere 
technocratic efficiency. In default of 
an end, the means would become the 
end, not because technocracy is the 
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Indian idea, but because it is now the 
line of least resistance, and is all that 
Professor Gangulee or anyone else can 
prescribe in conformity with economic 
progress and Western Revolutionism. 
One cannot hel[) asking — in that case 
why India ? “ Why waste time on 

anything so meaningless as a nation 
and not go straight for universal world 
teclinocracy ? " 

Tlie ideal of all Indians that Indians 
themselves should discharge the sov- 
ereign responsibility for India's govern- 
ment is of course wholly legitimate, and 
where Professor Gangulee is simply 
maintaining this thesis against the 
present rule of the Paramount l^owei , 
lie is at his best. The spirit and 
tone of his advocacy are particularly 
commendable when he is demonstrating 
the disadvantages of the foreign linan- 
cial hegemony and the complication ol 
the communal question by the tcnijita- 
tion it has offered to British administr . - 
tors to “divide and rule." Here also, 
however, we are given evid nee that 
certain Briti.sh oihcials have « onvcioiej.' v' 
played with lliis divisive idi'a, lail we 
should have learnt riU)rt‘ ii we couhl 
have had some speeilic Indian expe- 
riences of it in opeiMtion. On the 
linancial issue, too, the ca.se against tin? 
jiresent bank rule needs more definition 
from the stand-j)oint of Indian needs. 

Professor (iangulec rejects the idea of 
Federation, with or without Dominion 
status in the Comnionwcalth, and even 
if, as Mahatma Gandhi lumself thinks 
possible, the way to Indian autonomy 
must lie througli civil war, it is not for 
a foreigner to say it sliould not be 
achieved. But uiiat is liard to acce]>t 
in such a picture as this of Professoi 
Gangulee’s, is tliat it in no way suggests 
a political system that shall be an 
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expression and extension of the actual 
Indian Community. It appears rather 
to be an intellectual generalization 
about progress, drawn from the history 
of many Western nations, applied to 
all the Indian peoples in the belief that 
it will make them into something new, 
united and altogctlicr better. But, to 
one whose life lias been spent chielly 
in psycho-social studies, it seems clear 
tliat Nationalism, to he successful, 
must be a movement that is not only 
expecting a future but respecting a 
]).ist. It is not only going some- 
whither, but from somewhere. It has 
roniidence in its future bccnusi' it has 
faith in its past, indeed, it will have 
just as much unity in its future as it 
has faith in its past, and no more. 
That is what disquiets me ; one would 
not know, from reading Trofessor 
Gangulee’s very legali.stic book, that 
India had ever in the p«ist produced a 
great statesman. One would barely 
:,ather that India (probably tlie most 


religious people on earth ) had any 
religion, except for allusions to an 
allegedly overrated and out-of-date 
communal question. Instead, wc be- 
hold India ns the held for realizing a 
Western historic process which is said 
to have culminated in Russia. 

No doubt Western political forms, 
as well as Western technology, will 
leave a permanent impress on the future 
life of India.. But as the movement 
for Indian freedom and integration 
takes its true sliape, we should be 
able to perceive, through any systems 
borrowed from the West, the forms of 
India’s local and traditional loyalties 
raised to a higher power, not overridden 
and suppressed in obedience to imported 
theory. W'e saw something of that in 
the (laiidhi movement. And in the 
books and theories, too, which accom- 
pany such a mo\'cmcnt, we expect to 
find some reflection, at least, of the 
wisdom of the traditional builders and 
archiiects of Indian society. 

rillLIF MaIKET 


PROFESSOR JOAD’S SPIRITU.\L ODYSSEY* 


Dr. Joad’s attitude towards religion 
has always seemed anomalous. A self- 
styled agnostic, reacting against the 
strait-laced Christianity of his child- 
hood years, he has devoted his con- 
siderable talents to philosophy and 
politics, indulging now and again in 
polemical encounters witli upholders 
of Christian orthodoxy. A rationalist, 
his outlook on religion has been critical, 
sometimes hostile, yet faintly quc.st- 
ioning, his very hostility betraying an 
underrunning doubt that the rejected 


world view might in substance be true 
after all. Intellect smothered the 
suasions of the ''soul.” Yet, tilt as 
he miglit, and with justice at times, 
against the pundits of the Church, his 
phil()soi)hy accorded more closely with 
the views of his adversaries than with 
those of his narrower rationalist friends. 
For Dr. Joad was ( and is still ) a 
Platonist, and as such opposed to 
extreme subjectivist doctrines since he 
acknowledges the absoluteness of 
Values. This position he sought to 


* God and Evil. By C. E. M. ( Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. Ss. 6d. ) 
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reconcile with adherence to the Berg- 
sonian gospel of Creative Evolution 
which allows of an animating principle 
in the universe, a Life Force within 
the evolutionary flux, rather than a 
self-subsisting God. 

With this amalgam philosophy Dr. 
Joad is now dissatisfied. How, on this 
view, he asks, can we account for 
“ higher ** and “ better forms of life 
as distinct from forms of life that are 
later in time ? Thus the moral prob- 
lem emerges : is evil a mere by-product 
of evolution destined to disappear when 
Life reaches a more advanced stage of 
development ? Assuredly not : evil is 
relevant, real, pervasive, so disastrously 
obtrusive, affirms Dr. Joad in this, his 
latest book, that “ one can only con- 
clude that what the religions have 
always taught is true, and that evil is 
endemic in the heart of man.’' To this 
surprising conclusion docs this self- 
confessed amoralist come, a conclusion 
which, combining with the implications 
of his value-philosophy, ctiiistrains him 
to examine anew the evidence for the 
existence of God. To this oxamiiiation 
the greater part of this closely-reasoned 
book is devoted, treating in turn of the 
arguments against theism and of the 
arguments which now induce its author 
to at least a tentative acceptance of 
the theistic claim. Dr. Joad’s avowal 
can best be indicated in his own 
words : — 

There is a world of values real and eternal, 
which is other than and outside the world of 
evolving life. Of this world we may achieve 
knowledge which i.s intuit’ ve in character and 
cannot be demonstrated by argument or 
corr.municated t'» those who have not shared 
the experience on wbkh it is based. The 
view that the values are the expressions of 
an underlying unity has seemed to me to 
possess considerable antecedent plausibility, 
and, if such a unity be granted, it has seemed 
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reasonable to suppose that it is that of a 
person, a person with whom human beings 
can make contact in religious and mystical 
experience, and with aspects or expressions 
of whose nature they do make contact in 
moral and irsthetic experience. 

Let it be said that (3lsewhere in his 
book Dr. Joad carefully safeguards the 
idea of the personality of God against 
the disastrous ascription to the Divine 
Being of qualities all too human. If 
God is a person, he adds, “His personal- 
ity can be at most only one aspect of 
the whole that He is," an admission 
which at once makes his view-point 
more concordant with Eastern Monism. 
Incidentally, he is di.siiiclincd to believe 
in the coii.servation of human personal- 
ity, and on this point favours the 
Eastern view (as he calls it) that “at 
death our ))orsonalities are merged with 
God, so that our se])arato egos cease to 
exist." 

Vet Dr. Jf^ad disregards f .'-hiiks 
would be too harsli a word ) tlu'. 'nil 
implications of I'.asleni tl inking on 
those matters he discus, s et siuh 
length, l^'fir (‘xample, t!ie pr«>blein of 
evil and the siilfering \v!ii< Ii in- 
volves troubles Iiirn acirtly. So in 
tractabh’ <lid In? find it, in earlier years, 
that he was forceal ;i;',ainst the brick 
wall of dualism. Tliere must be, Ik' 
thought, a ])rimi}>Ie of (‘vil as well as .1 
principle of goc^d, a Devil as well <i> 
a God, if the fart of suffering was to ho 
adeejuately explained. Hence since 
dualism is an \minspinng crecd—his 
former irreligion. Heiice, too, his re- 
examination, under the impact of war, 
of the theist’s claim. 

How explain God and Evil ? That 
is his problem, as of many others 
before him. Unitv there must be, but 
how make it philosophically present- 
able in face of the facts? Di. Joad 
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has recourse to the mystics and notes 
the unanimity of their testimony of the 
reality behind the world of appearance ; 
he dallies with the idea of an “ inner 
self ” which expresses and is itself an 
expression of a univcral consciousness ; 
finally he reaches the conclusion that 
simple goodness is the best attestation 
to spiritual truth. Hy their fruits we 
know them : — 

The strongc*-' argument for tlie existence 
of a reality which is in some sense the true 
Iiome of man's spirit... is the testimony of 
the lives and characters of the thousands who 
have believed in it and have lived in accord- 
ance with their beliefs. 

But the problem of evil, metaphys- 
ically conceived, is still unsolved, and 
curiously the questing author casts no 
glance at an answer of the h'a.st which 
might tell him that evil and suffering, 
liaving no j)art in Divine Being, are 
consequences of the worlcl-Tnovement 
( in which Joad himself discerns pur- 
j)Osivcness) which provides, so to speak, 
the stage for human pilgrimage through 
life upon life in the ascent from ig- 
norance to Spiritual Knowledge. Tlie 
doctrine of reincarnation might at least 
be C( isidered in a book of this kind. 

Truth to tell, Dr. Joad seems some- 
what ill at home in Eastern modes of 
thought as his references to Buddhism, 
and to Zoroastrianism also, occa- 
sionally reveal. Obvious, too, is his 
lack of acquaintance with Christian 
authorities, though, as he avers, whore 
Christian doctrine is backed by meta- 
physical arguments his writ as a 


philosopher entails the privilege of 
judgment. (This is true, but his 
argument would gain in strength were 
his knowledge wider and his sources 
more authoritative.) It is here, in his 
final chapter assessing the Christian 
claim, that Dr. Joad invites the cen- 
sure of critics who might else have 
welcomed a jirodigal hastening home to 
(Christian orthodoxy. Rejecting the 
soft ojition, yet recalling his cautious 
acceptance of the religious view of life 
cclecticall}^ gleaned from the historic 
religions, he marshals his evidence 
against credal Christianity with cour- 
age not unmixed with diffidence. The 
claim for Christ’s unique status in the 
universe he characterises as topo- 
graphically parochial ” ; the Athanas- 
ian Creed with its implication that 
Plato and Socrates are damned seems 
to him incredible, and no w'onder ; the 
doctrine of Heaven and Hell, as orig- 
inally presented, he finds repellent. 
Jesus was “ perhaps the best man who 
ever lived.” But he was a man, and 
of him, too, some challenging things 
are said which traditionalists will find 
as disquieting as Joad finds the anti- 
intcllcctiial bias in Jesus himself. 

To sum up : Dr. Joad has reached no 
abiding haven ; his mind pitches and 
tosses still upon the sea of controversy 
and self-questioning. But his course 
is now set. Contrite, and humbler 
than of yore, he voyages on, with his 
new-found conviction for guide. The 
Odyssey continues. 

Leslie Belton 
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INDIA AND INDIANS* 


It is perhaps a little unfair to review 
at one time books which, even while 
India is the subject of all of them, are 
by writers as differently gifted as these ; 
it is hard for Mr. Raman and Lord 
Lytton to hold their own with one of 
the best creative artists of today. 
Admittedly they would never put 
themselves in competition with Mr. 
Forster, and certainly each of tliem 
attempts nothing beyond his own field ; 
but what emerges from a reading of 
these three books — and their very ill- 
assortment provides the basis for the 
revelation — is the fact that unless we 
are prepared to be imaginative about 
India and the problem of India, unless 
the West is prepared to see India, as 
Blake said, through the eye rather than 
with the eye, and to regard her as a 
creative artist regards his material, we 
shall never break the dead-lock in which 
the relations of India and Britain are 
held. By implication, Mr. Forster does 
break the dead-lock ; in his hands, the 
"problem,” the "relation,” are live 
things capable of change. Lord Lytton 
and Mr. Raman, however, by implica- 
tion undo Mr. Forster’s work ; their 
attitudes can only bind the dead-lock 
faster. That Mr. Raman is himself an 
Indian, that Lord Lytton has spent 
much time there, seems to make no 
difference. It may be that Mr. F'orster 
has lived in India hardly at all, it is 
even conceivable that he has never 
been there ; the fact remains that it 
is he who, because h^. carries within 


himself the artist s vision, knows India 
and Indians. 

Mr. Raman’s introductory chapters 
on the geography and early history of 
India are admirable ; if the latter is 
superficial, that must be accounted for 
by lack of space. But as his review of 
the development of the relation between 
India and Britain progresses, it becomes 
increasingly depressing. No getting 
away from it : there is something false 
about the attitude of the East when it 
becomes Westernized ; and this false 
quality leads to the assertion that 
Gandhi is a great man but immediately 
finds it necessary to qualify the 
assertion ; it leads to pride in the 
industrialization of India, to a pathetic 
boast that the export of millions of 
sandbags for Empire war-i>urposcs is 
an indication of India's advancement ; 
finally it leads to a clamour of w r- 
mongering and the further boast t li.it 
India is "the Arsenal of cue East.” 
Poor India ! If tliis is tlu attitude of 
her sons, how can she hope for freedom 
from foreign domination ^ For it is 
not in India's essential nature, it 
not predisposed in lier soul or the 
history of her soul, that her greatest 
achievement should be in becoming 
" the Arsenal of the East.” 

Lord Lytton’s book is distinctly 
tedious. It is doubtful whether long 
quotations from speeches he made, 
during his term of office as Governor 
of Bengal, and equally long extracts 
from memoranda sent home at that 


* India. \l\. T. A Raman. (The World To-Day Scries. Humphrey Miltord, The 
Oxiord Univ rs ly I M»;as, London. 3s. ) 

Pundits and Elephants. By The Earl of Lytton. ( Peter D^ivics, Ltd., 1-ondon. ) 
A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. (Everyman’s Library, J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd., London. 35. ) 
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time, are of vital interest ; neither 
speeches nor memoranda are partic- 
ularly distinguished : the utterances 
of a conscientious Englishman trying 
so hard to be tolerant of Indians for not 
being Englishmen too, that toleration 
often overreaches itself and shows a 
vague bitterness and self-righteousness 
beneath the surface. The chapters on 
sport are a little more lively, but it 
may be doubted whether the activities 
of British sportsmen in India contribute 
very heavily to Anglo-Indian under- 
standing. The book is scrupulously 
fair, heroically conscientious, but only 
a really imaginative vision of the actual 
situation, a vision which was neither 
“ Indian " nor “ British,'" could redeem 
it from sterility. Two pages on prison 
reform do humanize its aridity a little. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Forster’s A Passage 
to India needs little comment; it is 
already accepted as one of the best 
novels in the English language and 
perhaps the l.)cst of all novels about 
India. While it lacks the firmness of 


AUmhanapariksd and Vrtii. By 
Dlnnaga, with the Commentary of 
Dharmafala. Restored into Sanskrit 
from Tibetan .mil Chinese versions and 
edited with hhiglish Translations and 
Notes and with copious extracts from 
Vinitadeva's Commentary. By N. 
Aiyaswami Sastki. (Adyar Library, 
Adyar, Madras. Rs. 3/8 ) 

This is an important contribution to 
Buddhist scholarship of a lost work 
from Chinese and Tibetan sources and 
for this we must express oiu best 
thanks and congratulations to the 
author as well as to the authorities of 
the Adyar Library for publishing it. 


construction of Howards End and is a 
little le.ss perfectly a novel than that 
book, it remains a model of what 
novel-writing should be and a pure joy 
to read. He is in the most profound 
sense impartial ; Indians and British 
are alike stupid, lovable, magnificent 
in their common humanity. It has the 
subtlety of James, the poetry of 
Meredith, and that particular quality 
of amused and charitable objectivity 
wliich is Mr. Forster's own. On its 
vei*}' last page is the summary, indeed 
the solution, of the Anglo-Indian 
relation,” of ” the problem of India.” 
It is to this piece of fiction, so full of the 
signs and symbols of truth, that those 
who wish to know something about 
India should turn ; by comparison, Mr. 
Raman’s facts are far removed from 
the truth ; and Lord Lytlon’s careful 
and statesman-like reporting tells us 
no more of tliat truth, for it succeeds 
only in asking Pilate’s question about 
it. 

R. IL Ward 


The extracts given from X’initadeva’s 
Commentary, which arc but an English 
translation of the Chinese translation 
from the original work of V^initadeva’s 
Commentary, will be found very illu- 
minating. The Commentary of Dharma- 
pfila will also be of great help in realis- 
ing the full significance of the idealistic 
philosophy of Diiinaga in his Alambana 
Pariksu consisting of eight verses only, 
with short annotations or vrtti on the 
same by Dihnaga himself. We already 
know much of Dihnaga’s views from 
the account of them in Tattva^samgraha 
and its Commentary and also from his 
Pratndna Samuccaya. 
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Dinnaga, as may well be remembered, 
raised a great logical storm against the 
school of Nyaya as propounded by 
Vatsyayana, and Uddyotakara wrote 
his famous Vdrtika in order to refute 
the views of Dinnaga. Dihnfiga's 
criticisms have been referred to in 
various works on Indian Philosophy by 
Kumarila Sankara, Vacaspati, Mi^ra, 
Salikanatha and others. We have an 
excellent account of the idealistic philo- 
sophy of the Buddhists as propounded 
by Vasubandhu in his Vimsikd and 
Trimsikd, which have been published 
with the Commentary of Sthiramati. 
The present work is a brief examination 
on the nature and status of objectivity 
in perceptual knowledge and it pro- 
pounds the view that there are no 
external objects and that the objectiv- 
ity in awareness is both initiated and 
experienced internally. The philosophy 
of Buddhist idealism has been elaborate- 
ly explained in Dr. S. N. Dasgupta's 
Indian Idealism and Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee's Philosophy of Flux and 
this is certainly not the place for us to 
deal with that philosophy. The present 
work, Alambana Pariksu, contains but 
little that is new though it cannot be 
gainsaid that in the Commentary of 
Dharmapala and Vinitadeva some new 
points of interest have been stirred up. 

As I possess no knowledge of Tibetan 
or Chinese, it is not possible for me to 
say how far the restoration has been 
successful. But 1 must note one point 
with regret, that the learned editor has 
marred his work of editing DJiarma- 
pala’s Sanskrit Commentary by putting 
long strokes of full stop in the midst of 
connected seTitenccs which often would 
create unnecessary difficulty in under- 
standing the texts. I also regret to 
say that the translation of Dharma- 


pala's Commentary has not only been 
unduly free but, if I may say so, very 
inaccurate in many places as well. 
Some errors seem to have crept in also 
in the translation of Vinitadeva. To 
take one instance, on p. 45, the word 
** pratiniyata** has been translated as 
“ differently affected. The real mean- 
ing of the word is “restricted'" or 
“limited" to each and every object. 
As for the translation, I venture here 
to offer a translation of a few lines in 
Dharmapala ’s Commentary on p. 21 
beginning w’ith the words tatra 
svayuthyd " and ending in “ asamskyta- 
vat”on p. 22, with which the transla- 
tion of Mr. Sastri could be contrasted, 
comparing tlic text : — 

There ( on that subject ) people of our 
party (Buddhists) say that the fivefold 
consciousness arises depending upon fupa 
(form) and the eye, as others imagine. This 
wc gather. Others think that awareness of 
object turns to one directiim ( i. e., the c\{- r- 
nal ) ; for this reason it is iinj)ropr'r to thKiJc 
that consciousness belongs to •nind ; not 
having one direction of turnin' (they are) 
acknowledged as being awarenessc'. of .'.pp.a- 
ent existence like a cliariol and the like. 
Tliough the mental awarern-ss lieromcs 
endowed with form «h pending uti the object 
within it.** scojjc*, yet it alsc3 takes an awareness 
devoid of form al.so and that which is not 
within its scope. The form i.s the w'elTknown 
“object” which is invariable with the 
awareness associated with the eyi; etc. There- 
fore it ( mental awareness ) cannot attain its 
dignity. Moreover, the reality of an apprehen- 
sion due to knowledge from constant associa- 
tion, is beyond the s< opeof logical assailment 
being established as visible objects, and for 
this, this truth here can only be realised by 
and through the knowledge of audition (of 
instruction), thinking and meditation. So, 
it is concluded that tliere i.s no such object on 
which the mental awareness has to depend 
( for the following reasons ) : — 

( 1 ) It is unable to condition its own series ; 

(i) The past and the future conditions not 
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having any reality, they are as if devoid of 
structure. 

This, I hope, will show where the 
translation of Mr. Sastri is rather wide 
of its mark. The printing, binding and 


Marriage and Family in Mysore. By 
M. N. Srinivas. Foreword by N. S. 
SuBBA Rao. ( New Book Co., Bombay. 
Rs.7/8) 

This book deals with rites and beliefs 
centering round the institutions of 
marriage and the family of Kannada- 
speaking Hindus of ]\Iysore State. 
Though a good part of the work is 
based on data in L. K. A. Iyer's Mysore 
Tribes and Casks and in E. Thurstone’s 
Casks and Tribes of South India, an 
attem])t is made to look at the same 
material from an important point of 
view neglected by these writers, viz., 
from that of interpreting the significance 
and tlie rationale of the various customs 
;ihd rituals of the groups concerned. 
Tlie author has d.so tried to supplement 
this riic'tcrial hy his own personal 
lindings through questioning some of 
tlie Kannada caste leaders, and by 
‘ome investigation into Kannada folk- 
lore and liction. 

We congratulate the author on his 
scientific approach. TIkmc is a genuine 
desire to face facts as j)resented in a 
social milieu, free from pieconceived 
theory, and thereafter todisco\'er their 
meaning inductively, even thougli this 
meaning happen to go counter to 
already known theories. Factual data 
concerning customs and rites connected 
with bride-price, inarriage-restrictio..s 
of endogamy, exogamy ami other 
special prohibitions ; kinship terminol- 


paper of the book are indeed excellent 
and the present publication has well 
kept up the traditional good name and 
prestige of the Adyar Library. 

Surama Mitra, Shastri 

ogy and its significance, the maternal 
uncle's role in marriage, the choice of 
bride and bridegroom and their ages, 
marriage rites proper, the position of 
the wddow and her marriage, sex- 
ethics, naming the child, death-rites, 
the position of women, the mother-in- 
law/daughter-in-law conflict, etc. are 
marshalled here to give a picture of 
the basic institutions of the selected 
community. It may not always have 
been possible for the author to look at 
his data with the same objectiveness 
and detachment. For instance, his 
interpretation of the custom, prevalent 
in one section of the Kannada commun- 
ity, of jiaying the bride-price to 
the girl's father, is tliat this was a 
consideration for the transfer of own- 
ership of the girl. But what adequate 
reason can be given for the similar 
custom, prevalent in another section of 
tlie community, of paying the bride- 
groom-price to the bridegroom's father ? 
On the whole, however, the work shows 
generally the author's desire to keep 
himself above bias. Along with this, 
occasionally, suggestions are also made 
towards improxement of social condi- 
tions in the community. 

It would have greatly facilitated 
reading if the Kannada terms used 
had been spelt with the proper 
diacritical marks of accentuation. The 
price seems rather high. 

P. H. V. 
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Geographical Factors in Arabian Life 
and History. By Shaikh Inayatulla, 
M. A, ( Punjab ), PH. D. ( London ). 
( Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore. Rs. 4/8 ) 

The influence of geographical and 
other environmental factors on the life 
and culture of a people can be hardly 
disputed. The working of external 
elements in the growth of a culture 
may easily be exaggerated, however, 
by those who take a mechanistic view 
of life and nature and who seem to 
require only matter to create the world. 
We may then be wise and sober enough 
not to overvalue the operation of any 
such factors to the detriment of other 
more vital forces. It is the same with 
the working of the body on the life of 
the spirit. Who will be presumptuous 
enough to deny the influence of the 
body on the spirit ? Even an idealistic 
thinker of Hegers standing, who is 
generally taken to task for spinning 
out his great system from the abstract 
tions of rational thought, freely admits 
the working of geographical factors in 
his survey of World civilisations. But 
it will be supreme folly to let the spirit 
sink into the status of an epiphenom- 
enal entity without an autonomy of 
its own. We then freely give all their 
due to the physico-geographical factors 
without for a moment assigning to 
them any decisive role in the life of 
the individual spirit or its objective 
manifestations in religion, language 
and society. 

Dr. Inayatulla seeks to understand 
and interpret Arabian life from the 
stand-point of human geography. 
Naturally for an appreciation of 
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Arab literature and life we must 
know the milieu in which they have 
developed and flourished. The first 
and introductory chapter is devoted to 
a historical survey of the environ- 
mental interpretation of history and 
culture. It is a pity that Dr. Inaya- 
tulla does not deal exhaustively with 
the limits and confines of any such 
interpretation. Anyhow the social 
institutions and economic structure 
of Arab life, the diet and costumes, in 
fact all the elements of national 
existence that arc susceptible to 
environmental influence, are lucidly 
dealt with and scrupulously scru- 
tinised in this volume. The intriguing 
question wiiether any deterioration of 
climate in the past is to be held 
responsible for the political stagnation 
and lethargy of the Arabs is discussed 
with commendable restraint. But 
sometimes the author fails to appreciate 
the natural coniines of geographi* al 
and external interpretation. 

To attribute the great diss«jmination 
of Islam to the geographi^.al position 
of Arabia shows ignorance of tliose 
rational and irrational fa. tors which 
go to the making of a religion and 
which ultimately cxjdaiu its success or 
its failure. Why and liow^ it becomes 
possible for a religion to live and work 
in the sacred precincts of human spirit 
cannot be decided by any reference to 
the principles of human geography. 
Dr. Inayatulla’s copious references to 
the work of European and Aral) 
writers show fine scholarship and w'c 
hope that his book will be read with 
interest by students of Arab literature 
and life. 


S. Vahiduddin 
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An Unknown Land. By Viscount 
Samuel. ( George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 12s. 6 d. ) 

Utopias, originally the first love of 
poet-philosophers, have latterly become 
the refuge of soi-disant prophets, suc- 
cessful novelists and tired or retired 
politicians. Plato, Sir Thomas More, 
Bacon and Hobbes arc still caviare 
to the general. But Wells with his 
scientific millennium, Hitler with his 
new order, Roosevelt with his ocean- 
ic charters and Beveridge with his 
complete plan (decent funerals inclu- 
sive ) fire looked up to by the pathetic 
millions waiting for a sign in the sky, 
and very naturally cheated for their 
j)atience with the siren strains of some 
wandering voice — over the radio. But 
the remarkable thing is that the more 
we are disillusioned, the more eagerly 
do we plan our Utopias bigger and 
better than e.vor ! 

In An Unknown Land, Lord Samuel 
conforms to type in some respects 
while varying dexterously from it in 
others. Picking up the loose threads 
scattered in Bacon’s New Atluniis, he 
gives us a remarkably colourful and 
compact picture of an ideal common- 
wealth, cloistered somewhere in the 
South Pacific, in which the scientific 
and industrial civilisation of the West 
has triumphantly “ arrived,” by avoid- 
ing all the wrong turnings which have 
contributed to our undoing in the last 
two hundred years. The result is that 
the Bensals, as the inhabitants of the 
happy island are known, have achieved 
a state of society which is socialistic 
and individual, anarchic yet orderly, 
pacific without dullness, cultured but 
classless, active with plenty of leisure, 
rationalistic but deeply religious. 

All these marvels are said to be the 


product of Science rightly pursued 
and wisely applied. By a process of 
“ Suturization ” the young arc endowed 
with bigger brains, and their education 
then fits them to become “ planet- 
conscious.” The mysteries of the atom 
have been tracked down to sub-atomic 
levels, power i.s inexhaustible and free, 
and every school-boy knows that the 
universe is spaceless and timeless. 
Science and philosophy have embraced 
over a novel and delectable conception 
called “ ambience ” which transcends 
ether and all its tricks. Lord Samuel 
has evidently heard of our concepts of 
Adwaita and Dwaita, but puts them to 
unexpected uses in elucidating the 
meta physic ” of the Bensals. One of 
their sntras is that Mind is Tafe, and 
life mind, and both float in “ ambience ” 
which is immanent and transcendent. 
Space, time, matter and mind are 
expertly juggled with, and the resultant 
is anything from a unity to trinity, 
dcduciblc entirely from scientific experi- 
ment. 

More prosaically, the Bensals live as 
members of a club rather than as 
anything else. A hierarchy of three 
sits at the top to co-ordinate progress 
in all fields, and to reconcile it with 
their scientifically evolved central idea 
or principle. And to crown all, one of 
the Bcnsal high-brows solemnly assures 
us that they are neither dull nor bored 
nor unhappy. 

But there is an unfortunate, and 
perhaps an unintended, anticlimax in 
the concluding chapters. Philosophy 
and fantasy give place to satire which, 
though straining to be well-bred, 
achieves nothing more than an uneasy 
facetiousness. Under cover of a descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants of the islands 
adjacent to Bensalem, we get cari- 
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catures of Russia and Germany as 
chiefly responsible for all the troubles 
of Europe. The allegory wears thin, 
history is twisted too much, and only 
England comes out as more sinned 
against than sinning. When it is 
remembered how, at other times. 
English susceptibilities were even more 
violently outraged by the Catholic 
monster with its Spanish protege, or the 
unspeakable Frenchman, the present 
indignation against Germany at least 
fails to convince. Lord Samuel might 

Cfiiical Thoughts in Critical Days. 
By F. L. Lucas ; Marcus Aurelius. By 
John Lyth. (P. E. N. Books, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, zs. 
each.) 

When people talk about inspiration 
in literature they arc inclined to think 
of poetry rather than prose. But if we 
want an example of something which 
comes only by inspiration, and cannot 
come by any amount of care or delibera- 
tion, we must point to the epigram. 
Hence its rarity. Few things give 
more delight or get us further in so 
short a compass. Mr. Lucas commands 
the epigram. An example while he 
is on Donne — “...as if there were 
anything easier for a writer than to be 
difficult, or more difficult than to be 
easy.” The scheme of this short work 
is to pass in parade literature from 
Homer to the present day which holds 
our attention during these critical daj's. 
The essay gathers strength, pace and 
brilliance after leaving the Nineteenth 
Century behind and approaching our 
own times through the Twenties, when 
mad intellect aals, self-appointed poets 
who wrote in blank prose, biographical 
debunkers. Nature haters, hollow men 
who did not wish to be filled, private- 
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have remembered Burke and resisted 
the temptation to indict a whole nation. 
He is however more consummate in 
insinuating praise of England and the 
English by making a foreigner pat 
them on the back. One of the Bensal 
intellectuals is ready enough to assure 
us that whenever England { which 
means the world) is in trouble, it is 
invariably started by the other fellows ! 
This may be very comforting, but 
hardly true. 

P. Mahadevan 

language specialists, plungers into the 
kingdom of hell within and unconscious 
of their own Unconscious, Surrealists 
who made “ a procession of asses with 
the wings of bats, of jabbcrwocks 
necklaccd with entrails and riding on 
grand pianos,” all made it clear that 
England was ready for Munich and 
ripe for Nemesis. The book is only 
fifty-five pages long. But not many 
books of five hundred pages can give 
such good value. 

The other P. E. N. volume under 
review consists of some of Marcus 
Aurelius's sayings put into verse. His 
famous reflections arc all sound, broad, 
enormous truisms and platitudes about 
the imminence of Death, the ruth- 
lessness of Time which make our petty 
vanities and ambitions look ridiculous, 
and so on. Admirable but dull ; and 
we arc confronted again with the 
problem of how it is that Marcus 
Aurelius ever attained his immense 
reputation. It is to be feared that it 
is because he was an Emperor. Mr. 
Lyth's translation leaves this problem 
where it was before. But as against 
the above generalisation I would like 
to quote one stanza which might have 
been written yesterday about the Idle 
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Rich. It also shows Mr. Lyth at his 
best : — 

Dost thou fear hunger ? Nay, but thou dost 
dread 

Humiliations poverty may bring. 

With none to hasten at thy beckoning. 

A Hindu View of Culture : Essays 
and Addresses. By K. Guru Dutt, 
Mysore Civil Service. (Srinivas Elec- 
tric Press, Mysore. ) 

This collection, covering a wide range 
of topics, is so packed with tliought 
and learning that it is not possible to 
condense tlic contents. The central idea 
may be stated in a few words. It is 
that a wrong view of life is mainly 
rc.sponsible for the evils of our age. 
The excessive claims made on behalf of 
Scienro and it.s achievements have led 
to an overestimate of material civiliza- 
tion and a corresponding tendency to 
depreciate the higlier values of life. 
This tendency has be(‘n taken advant- 
age of by Power-Politics to lot loo.se 
on the world forces of destruction 
which tlueateu civilisation it.solf. The 
remedy lies in a culture based on an 
ideal of life which recognises the value 
ol hnnujii personality and its claims to 
harmonious development. 

Such an ideal is presented in the 
Hindu conception ^yVPnrmhurtha, with 
its fourfold aim of Artha, Kama, 
Dharma in its social aspect and Moksha. 
The Hindu ideal of life recognizes that 
a reasonable measure of satisfaction of 
instinct is essential. The first two 
aims accordingly stress the importance 
of the material basis of human life. 
The pursuit of these two aims is sub- 
ordinate to Dharma or social duty. 
The performance of social duties, in 
turn, by developing the altruistic 
emotions, prepares the way tor Moksha. 


Thou wilt not starve whilst thou canst earn 
thy bread — 

But must have slaves to watch thy every 
breath 

And wait on thee as one sick unto death ! 

John Stewart Collis 

It is common ground between Hindu 
philosophers and Aristotle that only 
the discharge of social obligations 
qualifies a man for the life of contemp- 
lation. The Hindu philosophers insisted 
that tlie aspirant after Moksha should 
sulmiit hinkself to a course of training 
knowm as Sadhana. It began with the 
restraint of the senses, but its ultimate 
goal was “emotional and intellectual 
equilibrium -Sumatva — which allowed 
wisdom to shine forth of itself by mak- 
ing the mind a transparent medium. 

In liis striking address on “The 
Aim of lulucation,” the author says 

In Hindu psyclioli^gy the collective Un- 
conscious was called the Avyakta, the individ- 
ual unconscious more <n' loss corresponding 
to ad^ishta. Wlicn the Indian nientality 
1 haractciistically refened to the insufficiency 
of conscious cMidcavour and held that the 
(iiiits of action depend on a.hishta, it. was not 
so much a weak resignation to fate as a wise 
aeknowicdgnient of the part played by the 
unconscious in the affairs of men. AJrishia 
was not considered as arbitrary or chaotic, in 
its workings but as comprising the individ- 
uals' vnsanaa or aaiushtiids, the subtle relics 
and memories, the psychic counterpart of all 
activity and feeling, of motion and emotion. 
The operation of causation in this field was 
explained by the doctrine of Karma, the 
ultimate .and logical expansion of what in its 
limited application is today called the law of 
psycho-genesis. 

His book is a genuine contribution 
to the understanding of thi.s idea and 
amply repays perusal. His gift of lucid 
presentation compels attention. 

N. Narasimha Moorty 
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Alvar Saints. By Swami Siiuddha- 
NANDA Bharati. ( Aiibu Nilayaiii, 
Ramachandrapuram, Trichy Dist. Paper 
Re. 1/8, Cloth Rs. 2 ) 

“ Who were these Alvar Saints ? ” 
The author aptly opens his work with 
an answer : “ In 'Famil Alvar means 

one who has taken a deep plunge into 
the ocean of divine consciousness.” 
These saints, twelve in number, are 
stated, according to Vaisnavite tradi- 
tion, to be the incarnations of so many 
members of Visnu's own entourage. 
They lived between the seventh and 
ninth centuries and their teachings 
ultimately culminated in Sri Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy of Prapatli — complete 
surrender. Irrespective of sex or caste, 
these Saints attached themselves to the 
sacred shrines like the one at Sri 
Rangam ; we find among tlicse Bhaktas 
kings like Kulasckhara, the author of 
the popular stotra Makunda Mala, 
warriors like Nila, most learned 
Brahmanas, as well as illiterate low- 

Science in Soviet Russia. By Sf.ven 
British Scientists. Bd. I)y Joseph 
Needham and Jane Sykes Davies. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
IS. 3 d.). 

Soviet science has made a contribu- 
tion to human welfare that far out- 
weighs on the constructive side its 
helping to make Russia's effective 
resistance possible. As these competent 
essays bring out, scientific devel- 
opments in post-revolutionary Russia 
have been stupendous. To many a 
scientist elsewhere the conditions of 
rest, arch must seem idyllic. The achieve- 
ments have been remarkable. For 
example, the underground gasification 


castes, men and w'omen, losing them- 
vsclvcs with equal fervour in their 
devotion to the Supreme. The Vara- 
kari Saints of Maharashtra, attached 
to Vithoba of Pandharpur, as also 
numerous other saints would show how 
this land has brought forth, from time 
to time, adetpiatc means to maintain 
its mystic tradition of great Rsis of 
the past. 

The book certainly makes interesting 
reading, but it is not meant to be read 
once and cast aside. The author has 
himself established, as stated in the 
Foreword by Dewan Bahadur K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastriyar, “ kinship of 
mind and lieart and soul with the 
Saints”; he would have the reader 
follow this blameless path of Bhakti. 
The author, in addition to the popular 
Mantra Aum iWnnu Xarayanaya," 
has given us a clear indication of yogic 
practices w’hile giving the life of Saint 
Namnialvar. 

S. N. Tadpatktkar 

of coal has obviated much underground 
labour in mines. But the most spectac- 
ular results of human interest are those 
reported by Dr. Ruscoe Clarke?. Recog- 
nition of the bearing u])on public health 
of food, housing and sanitation, hours 
and conditions of work. Increased 
leisure, opportunities for physical devel- 
opment, sickness benefits, pensions, 
maternity allowances. Free health 
services available to all. Free passes 
to sanatoria, rest homes, health resorts. 
No wonder tuberculosis cases have 
decreased by over 80 per cent. ! Soviet 
research is distinguished by co-ordi- 
nated planning and utilitarian and 
altruistic aims. 

H. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Was the white man’s much-boasted 
abolition of cannibalism in the South 
Pacific Islands an adequate offset to 
the diseases he imported and the dis- 
turbance he created in their self-suffi- 
cing economy ? The question is suggest- 
ed by a short note entitled “ White 
Men Seem Stingy” wliicli a])pears in 
the much delayed Science Ncios Letter 
of '2Sth November i(j42. With the 
white shadows lengthening in the South 
Seas, the community that ])ridc(l itself 
on giving, took its first lessons in an 
ijiteiisively competitive system. Its 
meml)ers learned to solicit mure than 
they gave. The missionaries injected, 
in the name nf thrift and iiulusirv, a 
selfish coiKOiu foi self and one s family, 
cjjinplctcly undermining the kind of 
communal life they led. Outside 
contacts, and particularly the ro('onut- 
oil b- om after the last war, killed the 
incentive for indigenous industries. 
The glamour of imported articles made 
them depeiuleiil and the imi)ortatiun 
of foreign labour wrote finis to eco- 
nomic and social self-sufficiency. Hit 
hard by the depression of 1931, how- 
ever, the natives returned to their 
industries. 

The islands were free from syphilis, 
tuberculosis and the so-called children's 
diseases before the white man canv'. 
f hey have them all no* Alcasles 
killed a third of the Fiji population in 
^S 75 i the year after Britain ani.exed 
the islands. Truly, great are the 
blessings of civilisation ! 


** ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers*' 
Hudibras 

The black man has row grown accustomed 
to the strange, stingy habits of the white 
man. . . .But everything considered, anthro- 
pologists usually agree that the white man 
has taken more from the l^aciiic isles than he 
has given. 

From what colonial area has he not ? 

That the democratic way of life will 
ultimately prevail and that it is the 
only social way that can work well is 
the belief exj)ressed by Donald 
K. Adams of the Duke University. 
“ You cannot socialize j^eople by fiat.” 
In “A Note on Societies” (Character 
and Ptisofudily, Scq.'tcmber 1942), 
Mr. Adams ;q)proocli('S th.e question 
from the psychological stand-point. 
He c(>rrectly analyses the essential 
feature oi the democratic way of life — 
the loiig-niJi identity “of. . .individual 
interests or goals with the group goal.” 
riie recognition of this leads to a 
common desire to place the interests of 
tlie ('oninumity above those of self. 

That lliis means for the individual a 
certain measure of self-denial supported 
bv iutolligent apiTCciation of the com- 
munity’s needs is plain enough. But 
if the commonweal is to be achieved, 
a major section of the community, or 
preferably the whole of it, must make 
this self-denial w’illingly for the realisa- 
tion of a higher ideal. Mr. Adams 
contends that a sense of possible 
general frustration almost always is 
capable of inspiring in llie minds of all 
thinking persons the need for thus 
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identifying personal interest with that 
of the community. 

He gives a telling illustration. 
Young children playing marbles are 
authoritarians. They hold the rules 
in great sanctity — but they do not 
obey them. Older children choose 
their rules but keep them, realising 
that the game itself depends on their 
doing so. That is the democratic way. 
Mr. Adams observes; — 

Until cachyof the ])layers in thfi inter- 
national marble game perceives that he spoils 
the game, for himsrlf as for the community, 
with wars or ecoiinmic barricis. \vc may 
expect the latter to continue. If and when 
we can see lar enough, it will he foiiml that 
there is no rmire incompatibility between 
nationalism and luimanitaiianisin than there 
is between being a good citizen of a family 
and being a good citizen of a nation. But 
we shall not be able to s<'(‘ that far until we 
are forced to by hard necessity. 

A harder necessity than the one the 
world is now experiencing need not be 
waited for. Will tlic world open its 
eyes ? 

What docs tlie concept of nationality 
basically mean ? That in effect is the 
question wliich Mr. John K. Swanton 
asks himself in his brochure on The 
Evolution of Nations. ( Smith.sonian 
Institution War Background Studies 
No. 2.) He makes a brief but illumin- 
ating study of the characteristic rise and 
decline of nations, ancient and modern. 
Some have grown through a voluntary 
aggregation of smaller units — yielding 
federal republics like Switzerland and 
the U. S. A. Others have spread out 
from a small nucleus through compul- 
sion and conquest. Racial affinities, 
geographical factors and linguistic unity 
can all have their due share in consol- 
idating contiguous units but they can- 


not by themselves make a nation. And 
some States display governmental 
homogeneity despite racial admixtures 
and differences and linguistic diversity. 
Mr. Swanton observes that in voluntary 
consolidations a common interest binds 
the people together more effectively 
than even ‘"consciousness of kind.” 
That higher interest he defines as 
‘'a common love of liberty and of the 
free expression of the cultural life.*’ 

Nationality in becoming — as it has 
already become -a narrow creed defeats 
the Ycry^ purpo.se for which it came 
into existence. “Freedom at the 
expense of another is not freedom." 
Groups of people did not choose to 
belong to a l.irger group for nothing. 
Collective security and welfare werti the 
aim. A State exi.sts for the benefit (►f 
its people, and “national" sentiment 
which tliwarts collective happiness is 
worse than valueless. Mr. Swanton 
sums up the position excellenlly wls- n 
lie says : — 

We .shall be untrue, to our inh».i'itaivc and 
to what tlic world ts of us if wt* fail to 

maintain the ideal- -and the lact ol fictshnu 
in all its aspects and if we tail to mala* per- 
sonal worth and .social service iiieasiire o! 
value between man and man instead of race, 
language, culture, or descent. There are 
differences among us brought about by those 
factors and it would be folly to ignore them 
or attempt to ride roughshod over the 
prejudices connected with them, but we must 
strive continually to exalt lunnan values at 
the expen.se of accidents of birth or condition 
and occasions for friction between the various 
elements in our population wUl grow less ami 
less and our unity become greater and greater. 
Justice toward all and the happiness of all 
must be our personal as well as our collective 
concern. 

What libraries can do for democracy 
is the subject of an article entitled 
“Not Ready for Victory” which Pearl 
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S. Buck wrote for the American Library 
Association. {A. L, A. Bulletin, Febru- 
ary 1943 ) The failure of Versailles 
she attributes to the lack of under- 
standing of what events meant and of 
what peoples were like. The necessary 
knowledge for the understanding of 
our times has always been there, in 
books, but none has guided tlie average 
man to it. A great responsibility rests 
upon librarians who. Miss Buck em- 
phasises, arc not “ custodians ol books. 
They are or oiiglit to be guides to 
books." They have been giving tlie 
public books which they want to read — 
aud^that mostly is escapist literature- • 
and not what they oii^^hl to read. 

It is the duty of public libr:iri<-s to try 
every possible means to aw.ikeii the mind (jt 
the iiveiage people and In peruiatle, startle, 
and compel tin in to the reali/atiou that uj)on 
the averaqe pcrs(tii tlopemls tijo sucec-?s of 
democracy. . ..That tlie ina^s ol our uti/enry 
is today so i‘;norant ol other peoples, so 
unable to eoniprehend the lueaiung ol tlie 
events vvhicli have taken place and arc taking 
place, is an indictment of and a cliallenge to 
our librarian 

Thu schools take care of educating 
young « hildren. The librarians have to 
edu*' lie Iho coinmnnity. Tlieir work is 
dot done until they have books in the 
hands of readers and until they have 
the contents of those books in the 
minds and thinking of citizens. " 
Unless the libraries take uiion them- 
selves tills teachership of tlie cem- 
munit}^ the same old short-sighted 
ideologies will prevail, making the 
recrudescence of war inevitable. That 
is what makes real peace stem only an 
impossible hope. Only the spread of 
knowledge and of awareness of indi'dd- 
ual responsibility such as adequate 
library activities can make poisible, 
will prepare the world lor peace. 
Rightly does Miss Buck observe : — 


Our people arc not ready today for victory. 
We do not Icnow enough to make an intelli- 
gent peace. We do not know enough to 
avoid another war. 

Can there be a greater indictment of 
modern civilisation than this, coming 
as it does from one of its leading and 
noble minds ? 


Speaking in the latter part of May at 
the annual function of the Shiksha 
Sadan, New Delhi. Shrimati Renuka 
Ray, member of the Central Legislative 
A.sseinbly, warned that literacy in itself 
might be a danger in.slead of a blessing 
and that mere adult literacy would not 
do. 'i'he newly literate, she said, might 
prove an easy tool in the hands of 
pro])agaiidi^ts wlio would exploit his 
ignorance. An adult wIk; had learned 
to read and write might be “ fiinction- 
all\ illiterate, " unless he had also learn- 
ed to think for himself. Such an 
educalion as would help him develop 
liis thinking powcis was even more 
important than refre.sher courses and 
circulating librarie.s. “Education for 
life" should be the slogan for those 
who took up the wi»rk of adult educa- 
tion. Not less important was the point 
which Shrimati Reniika Ray stressed, 
that this education must also reach the 
mothers of the generation that will 
inherit India tomorrow. Educationists 
in India should learn from the failure 
of the Occidenial civilisation in which 
many coinmiinitie.s are very highly 
educated. Wlio dare .say that Germans 
arc not educated ? Experts and spec- 
ialists have elbowed each other for long. 
Britain and the U. S. A. are educated 
but their moral sense is not so powerful 
as their logical reasoning and mental 
manoeuvring. The Eastern saying con- 
veys a great truth— Ignorance is bet- 
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ter than head-learning with no Soul- 
wisdom to illuminate and guide it. 

Mr. B. J. Wadia, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University, presided at 
the Buddha Jayanti celebrations in 
Bombay on the 19th of May. He 
refuted effectively, without referring to 
it, the recent charge that our Indian 
masses are childishly susceptible to 
display and pomp. Childlike they may 
be, but they are no more childish than 
the rest of us. 

It is not quite fair to contrast the 
still-birth of the Emperor Akbar’s 
Din Ilahi with the triumphal course of 
the Buddha's teachings. The diff- 
erence between the two proponents 
went far deeper than the superficial 
contrast in their state. But there is 
no doubt that the Buddha’s great 
renunciation did weigJit his words so 
that they sank into his iiearers' hearts. 

Would Buddha have created that impress- 
ion if he had preached his new doctrine tioin 
a palace ? The man whose hands were 
destined to wield the sceptre took up the 
beggar's bow'l, put on, instead of robes of 
State, the dusty saffron-coloured robe. In 
India it is the ascetic who i.s the centre of 
mass appeal and not the nobleman in his 
palace. 

Mr. Wadia saw the secret of the 
great following of “ the living Sannyasi 
of the day, (iandhi,” in tJj*? simplicity 
of his life and character. Would he, he 
asked, have drawn those millions 
tow'ards him if he were even .sitting as 
a Professor in .some College and prcach- 
ing to people what he himself perhaps 
did not pracli.se ? 


The great Russian Leader Stalin has 
evinced not only political sagacity but 
a sense of justice to all humanity in 
disbanding the Comintern, to thus 


[July 

“ free the national Communist parties 
from obligations arising from the 
statutes and decisions of the various 
Comintern Congresses. ” For a healthy 
development of political socialism each 
country and each people must be left 
free to evolve its own socialism. No 
group of socialists worth that name 
would compete on any plane with 
another group. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that an international organisation 
with a proper programme for educating 
the w'orld-piiblic in socialistic ideals 
and facts be brought into existence, 
and whose first task should be, as Prof. 
Harold J. Laski pointed out, “fg*mu- 
lating issues which the international 
socialist movement will confront at 
the end of the war. ” It is well known 
that there is more than one school of 
socialism and definite inodes of hiiild- 
iiig a socialist .state need study and 
discussion. What contribution can 
India rnaJio to cnricli such study x d 
discussion ? i\re there roots in oii’' 
historical soil wliicli need to be nour- 
ished and revived ? 

Professor If. J. Baton makes some 
excellent points on “ justice Among 
the Nations” in the November issue 
of Philosophy. His thesis might be 
tlius ej>itomised : The recof^mition of 
the need for justice is deejj-seafed and 
wide-spread. “ Justice can be no 
respecter of jiersons or c>{ nations.” 
The law of duty must be universal, 
binding upon all men in e\'('ry relation 
to all, whether acting as individuals or 
as representatives of a nation. Moral 
justice demands the establishment of 
legal justice. The strictest demand 
for international lav; could be satisfied 
only by a world state. At present we 
lack tlie community of ideals necessary 
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to the successful working of such a 
state, but some international organisa- 
tion is necessary to make and enforce 
laws aiming at even-handed justice. 
Too great rigidity will defeat the object. 
Change of circumstances and of ideals 
may make even a formerly just stains 
quo unjust and an unjust status quo 
cannot be indelinitely maintained. 

Professor Pa ton dis])oscs uncere- 
moniously of that most pharisaical 
claim of the imperialists to a missiou 
civilisatricc. ** He concedes to every 
state an equal right to develop its own 
civilisation but to none the right to 
spread its ideals otherwise than by 

precept and by example. K\cn in 

common action of all nations to help 

backward " peoples he sensibly doubts 
whether a comj*letc rha.in.{e of system 
with all tlie diflicuUies of a new 
language, would bo a help and not a 
hindrance. ” 

Professor Patou has a higher reganl 
for British colonial rule, and (or the 
sincerity of its professed aims than we 
think the facts warrant. Bui he 

eiiUnciates another important j)rinciplc 
apropos of British and (jorman rival 
color. a I claims : — 

Thr luiiin dfttcrmininR principle ot juslice 
must be, not the interests of Gn at liiitain or 
Germany, but the intcrc.sts of tlie colonial 
people thcni.sclve i. 

India would ask nothing better than 
the application of those principles. It 
would strike off her shackles at one 
blow, and that today, with no hope- 
smothering tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow,” while India's noblest 
burst their hearts in vain. 


The isolation of too many pres mt- 
day scientists is one of several import- 
ant points brought out by Dr. Charles 


E. Kellogg who writes on scientists' 
responsibilities under the caption "The 
Scientist and Social Polity in the Demo- 
cratic State.” (Scientific Monthly, June 
1942 ) lie deplores the overdoing of 
clique formation among scientists. 

" Societies for chemists, for geologists, 
for botanists, for economists, for 
anthropologists” carried too far, he 
warns, become pressure groups for 
“ self-interests and sclf-glorification ” 
and load the young scientist away from 
other branches of knowledge and other 
values. 

Knowledge unrelated to any pur- 
pose iin'olves a waste of effort in its 
accfuisition. Sometimes, as needs no 
demonstration, it may become posit- 
ively dangerous. 

The need can hardly be overstated 
for a synthesis of scientific research and 
social values, for tlie sake of both. The 
method of science, its distrust of 
panaceas and its insistence upon 
examination and criticism are indis- 
pensable to sound social planning. 

Tlie great need today is for the organiza- 
tion of attacks on the bro.id problems of 
great social significance so tliat our best and 
most detailed scientific knowledge may be 
used ami the principles of science properly 
applied in respect to other principles. 

\Vc welcome therefore the trend 
which Dr. Kellogg reports for the 
clas.sical scientist's static concept of 
order and system to give way slowly to 
" a dynamic concept, in which the 
relevancy of fact is as important to 
truth as fact itself.” Such a dynamic 
concept represents a definite approach 
to what seems to us the true position 
— that the criterion of interest and 
value in any scientific fact should be 
the degree of its potentiality of moral 
results and the ratio of its usefulness to 
mankind. 
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Ever since the outbreak of the pre- 
sent war much is being talked and 
written about the evolution of a new 
work} order in which democracy will be 
‘the ptt-inciple governing political and 
social life. It is often said that one 
war sows the seed for another, and it 
is almost an accepted fact that the 
inequitable dispensations of the treaty- 
makers of 1919 were primarily respon- 
sible for the subsequent political devcl- 
•opments, culminating in the present 
crisis. If all were convinced of the 
genuineness of the proclaimed aims of 
those who hope for a better world order 
to emerge out of the present chaos — 
to provide all with equal opportunities 
for happiness — and that attempts were 
being made in that direction, then 
Fabian Society juiblications like A 
Letter to a Siudevt by ]\rargaret Cole, 
A Letter to a Woman Munition Worker 
from A. Susan Lawrence, and A Letter 
to a Doctor by Dr. Brian Thompson 
would have no purpose to serve. 

The first considers the \'ic\v-point of 
the disillusioned student who feels 
frustrated and gloomy about the future 
and answers his apprehension that the 
democratic wmv of life which is promis- 
ed to evolve out of the new planning 
will in no way differ from the old order. 
Mrs. Cole makes the important point 
that people must first know w^hat they 
want and have the will to achieve it. 
It is government for the people and it 
is up to them to have what they w^ant. 

The criticism implied in these Letters, 
however, clearly suggests which way 
contemporary political and social 
thought is tending. Complete eradica- 
tion of class distinctions may not be an 
immediate possibility but .socialism is 
in the wind, or at least an insistence on 


social justice. Proper distribution of 
wealth and of opportunities for develop- 
ment are the prime conditions of such 
an order and if schemes such as the 
nationalisation of the medical profes- 
sion and its working under State 
control should materialise, one would 
feel that some steps — concrete proofs 
of verbal protestations — had been taken 
to adjust the varying levels of social 
life. For tlie realisation of such a new 
order, it is not necessray that the class- 
es forgo all the amenities of life in 
favour of the masses. The emphasis 
should be upon attempts to raise the 
common standard of life and of 
opportunity instead of trying to bring 
down the rich to walk shoulder to 
shoulder with the less fortunate. The 
injustice involved in the present dis- 
parity must be rccogni.^^ccl, but a dull 
and lifeless mediocrity is not the 
solution. 

*' Guild So(.ialist’s J.ettcr to a Shop 
Steward, in the same series, puts for- 
ward the familiar argument of Fa I nan 
Socialism and urges that *' in tlie in- 
terests f»l victory, the war industries 
should be run as ii public service, and 
run without any regard for private 
jnoiit. ” It also advocates the strength- 
ening of the position of the shop 
steward as the spear-liead of labour’s 
drive for an effective voice in the 
control of industry, 

a control which involves then'orkcr's dcinaiifl 
to be treated as a partner in industry, and 
not merely as a hired hand. 

The latter is a just demand for a 
condition indispensable to effective 
industrial organisation, no less than for 
the relations of mutual respect which 
should prevail among all men qm men. 
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Point out the “ Way ” — however dimly, 
and lost amon^ the host — as does the eveninj^S 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voiee of the Silence 
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SOCIALISM — WHAT KIND? 

Once make the fcelin^^s of confidence and affection universal, and the 
distinctions of property and power will vanish. — Shellky. 

Tliose who arc at present engaged we say the right kind of socialism, 
in preparing blueprints for a new we have in mind not merely the 
world order admit, though sometimes political and economic aspects — ^theso 
grudgingly, tliat socialism in one are aspects which loom too large In 
form or another will enter into the popular imagination to make a 
political make-np of the future. proper understanding of socialism’ 

The disf’ussion of the subject of possible— but a wider concept, 
socialism lias received a new impetus comprehensive and more dynami^.' 
because of the. step taken by the Socialism has been so frequently 
socialist nation c.va 7 /t:nce, Russia, associated with the problem 
to which we made reference in our providing equality of economic op- 
last number. portuniiies that its true moral and 

The idea which naturally presses spiritual implications have hardly 
upon so iiiai y minds is of import- been heeded. \Vc always think of 
ance : If in the name of democracy economic inequality, social injustice 
systems of government arose which and proletarian squalor and of tl\e^ 
made for the failure of di inocracy, problem of removing these by a 
is it not possible for a type of system of political and economic 
socialism to arise in the world which planning which we. facilcly term 
would make for the failure of real Socialism. In fact, socialism has 
socialism ? become almost synonymous with a 

What is of moment, therefore, is political philosophy which seeks 
not whether socialism is going to to level down all economic and social 
prevail but whether social i.^m of the barriers and to push the proletariat 
right kind is going to prevail. When to positions of political power. No 
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doubt the growing int^ifWly. of 
capitalistic exploitation has greatly 
accentuated this trend of thought. 
The capital-owning class has set a 
poor example by sensuous living and 
by enhancing the value of material 
comforts and reducing that of spir- 
itual, idealistic and cultural pursuits 
say this not overlooking the 
Ijenefits conferred by the Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Nuffield and other 
Foundations ) ; this has encouraged 
the tacit assumption that if once the 
economic ills are remedied, all will 
be well. That is the basic error 
which accredited socialists as well 
as* others fall into ; they forget that 
man does not live by bread alone ! 

True socialism is essentially an 
ideal of sociality, and it involves a 
conception of life lived with and 
among other men ; that this living 
with other men in understanding 
co-operation is a basic and funda- 
mental part of the concept, not oven 
those who would empliasise the 
economic aspect onlj^ will deny. 
That it is not a system but a way 
of life in relation to others is admit- 
ted by no less a socialist than Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole himself. The very word 
suggests the principle of sociality, of 
^^obiation, of fellow.sliip and frater- 
nity. True socialism has its roots, 
therefore, not in any system imposed 
from without but in the hearts of 
men. For its effective working it 
has to depend upon the external, 
the coercive machinery of law but 
upon the spontaneous willingness of 
every individual to look upon every 
other as be, would look upon himself 


— as first and foremost a ^human 
being. That is real equality — tp be 
inspired by a consciousness of human 
unity and to be aware that there is 
no injustice save what man himself 
would create through selfishness. 
Such a sense of individual respons- 
ibility and the feeling that what help 
we can give others is but help given 
to our own brothers and sisters can 
draw together mankind into a real 
unity and thus di.s.si])ato all ills, 
including tlie economic. True so- 
cialism is more a .spiritual ideal than 
an economic creed and draws its sus- 
tenance from the innate human ten- 
dency to fraternise. 

The erroneous boli(T has pinsisted 
long, and still persists to a conskl- 
erable extent, that socialism and 
democracy are concei^ts imported 
into India from the W('st. Oru' has 
Init to turn l)ack, not only to the 
philosophic concepts of t’a* S/inflis 
and the Sinn'fis, but also to the 
actual working in practice of the 
Village PanclKiyats, to sc(', how 
people managed their affairs without 
pretentious labels for forms of 
government. One has only to open 
one’s ears to the teachings of the 
Vpanhhiuh and the GhVt/, whicli 
realised the spiritual basis of all 
humanity — the basis tJiat always 
makes for true socialism and true 
democracy. Nobody has taught 
this more clearly than India s 
saintly, much misunderstood and 
much maligned leader, Gandliiji. In 
Ilarijan of 2 i'd Janiiaiy i937 
wrote ( We are indebted for these 
quotations to 7 he Gandhi Sutras by 
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1). S. Sarma) : — 

Real socialism has boon handed down 
to hs by our ancestors who tau/L^lit, 
“ All land belongs to Gopal, wliere 
then is the boundary line ? Man is 
the maker of that line and he can 
therefore unmake it.’' (iopal literally 
means shepherd ; it also means God. 
In modern language it means the 
State i. 0., the peoph‘. Tliat the land 
today does not Ijehmg t(^ the jieople 
is too true. Hut the fault is not in 
the teaching. It is in ns who have 
not lived up to it. 

I have ikj doubt that we can make 
as good an aj)pr<jai li to it as is possible 
for any nation, not excluding Russia, 
and tliat without xiolLMa e. d'he most 
effective substitute for violent dis* 
possession is the wheel with all its 
implications. Land an<l all property 
is his who will work il. Unfortunately 
the workers are or h.i\e been ke})t 
ignorant of this sinij)lo fact. 

Turn next to Gandhiji’s comm- 
entary in Uarijan of joth January 
10J7 on the great verso of the 

Islwpanish'jd *' All this- -whatever 

there in thi.'> uiiiverse--Ts pervaded 
Ly }»‘;ily. Renounce it and enjcjy. 
Do not covet ll\e wealth of aiiotlier.'’ 
He . oinmenl.s : - - 

This mantra tells me tliat 1 cannot 
hold as mine any tiling that heUmgs to 
God, and if iny lileaud that of all who 
believe in tins mantra has to be a life 
of jierlect dedication, it tnllows that 
it will have to be a life of continn.d 
service of onr fellow creatures. 

Put tins side by .side with what 
Gandhiji stated in India of 

6th October 1927 

The art of amassing riches becomes 
a degrading and despicable art if is 
not accompanied by the iioblci art of 
how to spend wealth usefully. 

Generally speaking, it is the experi- 
ence of the world that possession of 
gold is inconsistent with tiie possession 


of virtue'; but though such id the 
unfortunate experience in the world, 
it is by no means an inexorable law. 
VVe have the celebrated instance of 
Janaka, who, although lie was rolling 
in riches and had a limitless power, 
being a great t‘rince, was still one of 
tlie pnntst men of his age. And even 
in our own ag(‘ 1 can cite from my own 
personal expeiience and tell you that 
I have the good fortune of knowing 
sex eral moneyed men who do not iimj 
it impossible to leail a straight and 
jnire life. 

The West has blundered into the 
pr(\seiit disaster because of its failure?- 
to recognise this spiritual basis of 
humanity and as a result il is toying 
with ideologies, in essence mate- 
rialistic and iiiiphilosophieal. The-* 
coru:e])t of socialism today betrays a 
SLiperlicial concern for th(‘ inessential, 
neglecting the true basis and the 
spirit which teachers like Krishna 
and Huddha, and emperors like 
Asoka, taught and exemplified. 
Socialism is bnt a new-fangled and 
unfortunately much-abused name for 
what informs the entire lieritage of 
Indian jihilosophical thought. The 
mode of life wiiich India — true to Rer 
past -can name as socialistic is one 
which gives more than it receives'; 
whieli loves and knows no hate ; 
which seeks peace and enligliteiunont 
for all rather than for the privileged 
few ; which aspires not towards 
political power for the masses but 
aspires towards drawing together the 
whole of Immanity in ties of brothcr- 
liness. It docs not attempt to pull 
down those on the upper rungs of 
the social ladder but strives to raise 
the lowly and the down-trodden. 
Is not that a nobler soci^sm ? 



UNTOUCHABILITY 

THROUGH SANSKRIT EYES 

[ Dr. B. Bhattacharyya of Barocla maintains in tliis article that when 
untouchables raise theinsehes to a Jiigli position of honour and respectability 
their social disabilities will rapidly vanish. This docs not excuse the harsh 
treatment that they have received from orthodox caste Hindus. Has not, in 
fact, the very ])osition accorded them by their fellow-reliL^donists put j'lave 
difficulties in the way of tlicir rising' ? And the Untouchables are not, as 
Dr. Bhattacharyya brings out, the only ones who need to i)urily themselves.— L'd. J 


The problem of uiitouchabiliiy has 
become quite grave in recent years. 
It is engaging the attention of the 
public not only in India, but also in 
Europe and America. The bitter 
controversy the problem has raised 
cQjrtainly merits impartial discussion 
in order that it may be studied in 
pEoper perspective. The subject 
belongs to the sphere of Indian cul- 
ture and it is necessary therefore to 
trace the origin, history and devel- 
opment of untouchability through 
Sanskrit literature with relevant 
quotations. This is the object of the 
present paper. 

Untouchability is recognised as a 
barrier that separates not less than 
fifty million Hindus from the rest of 
the Hindu population belonging to 
the upper classes. According to the 
prescription of the Sanskrit Sastras 
caste Hindus cannot have any social 
intercourse with an untouchable. 

rhe Sastras enumerate sixteen 
kinds of Antyajas or untouchables 
Ivhose names appear in the verses 
quoted below from IIemadri's ’Py«jy«s- 
citta-khanda : — 


T. 

The washerman, tlie cobbler, the 
actor, the Varuda or Ihe cane worker, 
the fisherman, the Medas, the Bhillas, 
the goldsmith, the tailor, the carpenter, 
the uibprcsser, the charioteer, the 
potter, the Ixmiboo worker, the barl>er 
and the irousmith arc the sixteen 
varieties of Antyajas. 

Let us try to discover how tliLs 
distinction originated, how it was 
nurtured during the long centuries 
and how it can be an instrument of 
torture to not less than fifty millions 
of Indians today. 

Do the so-called untouchables form 
one caste ? It does not appear s(^ 
if we are to believe history. In olden 
days i)Cople were out-casted and 
ostracized for disobeying the rules of 
society. Those who violated rules of 
marriage and indulged in marriages 
of the Pratilonia type, were most 
certainly considered as untouchables 
along with their children. That was 
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a punishment for a flagrant violation 
of one of the most cherished social 
laws. 

This is perfectly understandable. 
But among those who are considered 
untouchables wo find names of 
several ethnic races, sucli as the 
Bhillas or Bhils, Medas or the Modes 
from whom Mcdapata or Mewar 
derives. It is, therefore, not the 
violation of tlie rules of .soriet}^ or 
revolt against the rules of marriage 
or sin that is alone responsible for 
relegating a large section of people 
to the position of untouclia])les. 

Amongst pi^ople considered as 
untoucliables are men belonging to 
certain professions wliich were con- 
sidered low in days of yore. Many 
of those professions are today eagerly 
followed by men of the highest 
society without any risk of being 
considered as untouchables. There- 
fore the distinction is not based on 
considerations only of caste, but also 
of racial culture and professions. 

'1 her also among the untouchables 
are enumerated the Yavanas or 
foreigners and Mlecchas. 'fhe term 
Mleccha equally applies to Muhamm- 
adans, Euiopcaiis, Tarsis and the 
like. It is very ea.sy to understand 
why such highly cultuicd people 
should be considered as untouchables 
by the Hindus. The chief reason 
seems to be that they had a culture 
of their own, and it was not in 
harmony with that of the Hindus 
whose culture was for centuries 
dominated by the snered scriptures 
and the Smi tis. Below are given two 
quotations which enumeuite the 


castes known as the Mlecchas and 
give their status in the Hindus' 
eyes ; — 

( The following belong to the Mleccha 
class ; — the washerman, the wine-brew- 
er, the j)alm-leaf worker, tlie Kerala 
or professional magician, the Kandika 
or the watchman of tlie village and 
the fields, the Yantha or the gardener, 
the huntsman, the Kirata or the habit- 
ual thief living in jungles, tlie cane- 
worker, the bamboo-worker, the shoe- 
maker, tlie Candala and the Vavana.) 

q. 

(There is none who can be lower than 
a Yavana ; in his contact all castes are 
polluted irom the Brrdimana to the 
lowest Candala.) 

In the time of Buddha there were 
many professions which were not 
as.signed to any particular caste, but 
were labouring under the same 
rcsiriclions as those imposed on the 
untouchables. Thus it appears quite 
clear that in this all-embracing term 
of untouchability, the lowermost 
castes, casteloss professions, a variety 
of alien cultures and professions and 
ethnic races were all intermixed from 
very ancient times. The followers 
of alien religions such as Buddhism, 
Jainism, etc. were also included 
amongst the untouchables and their 
touch made a bath of purification 
obligatory on caste-Hindus : — 
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^^{q^ci;|| 

( rake a purificatory batli with f^ar- 
merits on when touched by the 
Buddhists, Bfurupatas, Lokayatas and 
the atheists as also by Brahmins who 
indulge in heinous deeds.) 

That being so, the next point is 
whether the distinction between the 
caste Hindus and the untouchables 
is to some extent flexible. If the 
distinction is absolutely rigitl, then 
under no circumstances can caste 
Hindus have any intercourse with 
untouchables. Tlie sacvt‘d texts, how- 
ever, give abundani proof that this 
distinction was never nu‘ant to be 
.rigid. Many more instances can be 
enumerated but the following are 
enough to show this tendency in the 
scriptures : — 

II 

(Raw meat, ghee, oil, and all oils 
derived from fruits in the vessels of tljc 
untouchables bcconic j)Uie as soon as 
these emerge from their vessels.) 

(rieither on occasions of festivals in 
honour of a d<*4ty, nor in marriages, 
nor in sacrifices, nur in all other kinds 
of festivals, does any pollution take 
place by contact. ) 


*}% ^qf iRigqt: I 

wiH q f^qii 

3irqT?q®q ( q^qgq^q ) q. \i\o. 

( The sin of contact with untouchables 
does not arise in sacred ponds, on 
platforms, on hills, on boats, and on 
elfphants and trees, in wars and in 
travels. ) 

fqqf? qiqrqi mm I 

q>K qm5;i| q ^ Nq II 

—Quoted from 3ffq in qi^qiq?^, q.VV^. 

(Neither in a sacred place, nor in 
inarriages, nor in processions, nor in 
wars and in times of anarchy nor in a 
city nor when a lire breaks out iu a 
village, does any pollution lake place 
by contact. ) 

The (juestion of untouchability 
invariably leads to an examinalioii 
of the caste sy .stern, and this can 
best be made by studying liiii 
question liislorically, because the 
caste system, started by the Wdic 
Ksis, passed through many vici^.s.- 
tudes in this uiiliapjiy land tlnuugh 
centuries of foreign domination, and 
does not in modern days reiiiain in 
the same pristine {(.rm as when it 
originated. 

There were many sharp lines of 
demarcation between the dilToreiit 
castes and they had llieir lights iiiul 
privileges recognised by law. The 
distinction of caste could only be 
real when backed by political power ; 
for instance, when there w’crc 
Brahmin kings as in the case of Uic 
Suhgas, or when there were powerful 
Brahmin minister; under kings of 
various castes, for example, Kautil>"*' 
under the Sudra king, Candragupta 
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Ms^urya. The different grades of 
rights and privileges assigned to 
different castes must be maintained 
by the law of the land. In olden 
days a Brahmin's body was consid- 
ered more sacred than anybody clsc’s, 
and therefore, even for siicli crimes 
as murder or waging war against the 
king he could not be executed ; if 
the offence was very serious he could 
be banished, but because his property 
was sacred, the banished Brahmin 
was allowed to carry away every bit 
of his property. 

Hut this distinction of cn.ste and 
of rights and privileges of higher 
castes received a mighty blow in the 
reign of A^oka when he introduced 
the DomiaSLUnatii or equality ('f 
punisliment and V yav{iluiYii:^amairi or 
ecpiality in tJie eye of the law in the 
third century n. r, rho rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism had broken 
up th«’ C'lsto systems to a consid- 
erable, degree in the fifth century, and 
by tiiv reign ( f Asoka the time was 
rip»‘ to’- t!ie promulgation of the law 
which made tlu! distinction between 
castes and castes, professions and 
professions absolutely void, because 
A.soka considered them io be super- 
fluous. ]\Ioreover As(>ka, lieing a 
Buddhist, liad no re.spect for the 
caste system and not the least 
compunction in breaking up the 
monstrous practice of s]H’ciaI pun- 
ishments and special treatment for 
certain castes, lie thus made the 
law absolute but he did it Si) 
diplomatically that in his time 
nothing happened to show that his 
orders were resented, because he 


always showed the greatest considera- 
tion for the Brahmins and referred 
to them very rc.spcctfully in many of 
his rock and pillar edicts. He always 
mentioned their names before the 
J^ramanas or Buddhist priests who 
w'ere his greatest favourites. 

Immediately on the disruption of 
the Maury a Empire in the second 
century n.c. the empire passed into 
the liands of the Suhga kings who 
were Brahmins and tlic reaction took 
a ratlier violent form. The special 
rights and privileges of the higher 
castc'S were restored, the sacrifices 
stopped by Asoka were revived, and 
tbe Buddhists and tlieir monks were 
persecuted. 

]>ut in the first century a.d. came 
in the foreign tribe of the Kiisanas 
who were rapidly converted intp-, 
Piuddliism, and it is very probable 
that Kaniska, the first king of the 
Kiisanas also restored the Devuiasa- 
wall and 1 'yavaluiYusawatl. Tlic 
tinptas then stcpjicd in a.t the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, and as 
they had also very scant respect for 
the Hindu social structure, they 
patronized all religions alike. Then 
the lliinas in the fifth century broke 
up flic (hipta empire, and as they 
were foreigners, it is logical to 
suppose that they had also taken 
recourse to the Da^Mh^samaUi and 
Vyavahara^awala. TheGiirjara Prati- 
liaras, \^alabliis and others were 
remnants of the Hunas, and thus in 
Northern India Dawlasamata and 
VyavaharasamaUi were w'ell estab** 
lished. Tlien came in tlie Muhamma- 
dans in the thirteenth century and 
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the English in the eighteenth century 
and practised the Dandasamatd and 
Vyavaharasantatii. 

If there is equality of punishments 
and equality with reference to special 
rights and privileges how can the 
caste system survive ? Today if a 
Brahmin commits murder, he will be 
sent to the gallows, his body will 
not be considered as sacred ; in this 
respect he is the same as all others 
belonging to different castes or 
religions. In olden days, if a Sudra 
ventured to abuse a Brahmin his 
tongue used to be cut out, but was it 
the privilege of Brahmins to abuse 
any Sudra ? We do not know. But 
today both will be liable for defama- 
tion. Under the present law, the 
sanctity of the tongue of a Siidra or 
a Brahmin is the same. The old 
caste has long been exploded, and 
yet it is a wonder to see millions of 
caste Hindus trying to safeguard 
their ancient rights and privileges, 
and clamouring and agitating against 
the removal of untouchability. 

History shows that the Hindus 
have been accustomed to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions 
consequent on the Dandasamatd anrl 
Vyavahdyasamatd first started by the 
Great King Asoka. If they had not 
been so accustomed during the cen- 
turies before the Muhammadan con- 
quest, it is certain that under the 
Muhammadans and then under the 
English no caste distinction among 
the Hindus in the eye of the law 
has ever existed. 

If wc cairy the theory of Dandasa- 
matd and V yavahdrasamatd to its 


logical conclusion it means that in 
the eye of the law both Brahmins and 
the untouchables have the same 
status ; in other wwds, the untouch- 
able has the same rights and 
privileges in the eye of law as the 
highest Brahmin, 'fo say that the 
caste system exists as practised 
before, to my mind appears one of 
the greatest anomalies of the present 
day. 

1'he conclusion that no civic rights 
can be denied to untouchables by 
any civilized government is thus 
irresistible. They have the right of 
the road, of all public wells and 
reservoirs, of all government schools 
and institutions, of trains and 
steamers and of employment in the 
public services. All govcrmnenls are 
also in duty bound to exert their 
moral influence on public institiiticus 
subsidized by (Government, incliuling 
the temples, to remove the 'listinction 
of untouchability. If tlie subsidized 
institutions do not follow tlic man- 
date of tlie king on the ground of 
pollution, let them by all means be 
declared private institutions, their 
claim to any subsidy Ixdng forfeited. 

The claims of ihr. untouchables to 
all varudies of civic rights have 
been recognised since long, but I 
should like to utter a word of 
warning as regards the. movement 
for the removal of untouchability 
overstepping inherent human rights. 
Every human being has the inherent 
right of not being touched bv 
anybody, and .• forcible touch is 
tantamount to an assault. So also 
every human being is free to exercise 
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his personal likes and dislikes as 
regards his food and the persons with 
whom to take that food. Similarly, 
marrying sons and daughters in the 
same fold in which he is born, is also 
an inherent right of man. Those 
who arc behind this great movement 
for the removal of iintoucliability 
should see that they do not create 
bitterness by trespassing into the 
sphere of personal and fundamental 
rights of man and by insisting on 
inter-dining and intermarriage. 

Barriers to inter-dining and inter- 
marriage can vanish only when 
public opinion is educated and by 
the inlliicncc of time. In order to 
remove this social barrier great efforts 
are also necessary on the part of the 
nntoiicliablc.s themselves. They have 
to educate themselves, tlioy must be 
cultured, they must be men of 
influeiia*, they must follow all 
hygienie nudhods, appear clean in 
body, as wcW as in mind and speech, 
and dedicate themselves to the 
h^die^t duty — the service of human- 
ity. If the untouchables are able to 
elevate themselves in the maimer 
aforesaid, their social disabilities will 
rapidly vanish, as they have vanished 
in the case of Europeans, Parsis and 
Muhammadans. If a Brahmin is not 
invited to a big banquet today he 
considers it a great hardship. The 
untouchables also should bring them- 
selves to such an eminent position 
that their company wdl be eagerly 
sought by Brahmins and others, and 
that the caste Hindus will Cvinsider 
it an honour to be invited by an 
untouchable. 


So long, however, as the untouch- 
ables do not bring themselves up to 
a high position of honour and 
respectability, it is idle to expect 
that the social distinctions will 
vanish. Their position will be the 
same as that of the depraved tenth of 
England rolling in misery, poverty, 
disease and death, and always a 
menace to the country. 

Ouitc a great deal is being said 
about temple entry by the untouch 
ables. The sacred texts arc unan- 
imous in saying that if an untouch- 
able enters the temple, the temple 
and the image of god contained 
therein are both polluted. But 
there lire many texts to show that 
the images lieing external have no 
real existence. No caste Hindu need 
be told that the realization of the 
deity through mental processes is of 
primary importance in worship. Thus 
in the Hindu texts we find the 
expression : — 

(He should worship the deify after 
conceiving himself jis tlio deity) ; also 

^15 ^ ^ I 

If 

(Neither wood, nor stone nor mud is 
tlic <lwclling' house of God. Nay, he 
abides in the mind. Hence is the mind 
the chief factor in the conception of 
God. ) 

Thus to a Brahmin there is prac- 
tically no necessity for an idol or an 
image of god. If it is necessary for 
anybody it is for the uneducated, 
the uncultured, the unrefined ; and 
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more than anybody else the 
untouchable has the greatest need 
for an idol. 

If the image of god is touched by 
anybody who is not pure enough it 
is polluted. Even all Brahmins arc 
not pure enough to touch the image. 
There arc many texts to show that 
the touch of a Brahmin pollutes 
the idol, and there are elaborate 
processes to purify the image. 
In Pa^upatinritha in Nepal no 
Brahmins except tlie Pujaris of 
the temple are allowed to touch the 
idol. A Brahmin w^ho does not 
perform Sandhya or who does not 
follow strictly the practices enjoined, 
who does not bathe or change his 
garments, or who wears leather 
shoes and so forth, is not considered 
pure, and it is extremely difficult in 
these daj's to find a Brahmin who 
under these rules can be considered 
pure enough to touch the idol. There 
is, therefore, seldom any idol which 
has not been polluted by the touch 
of impure firahmins. 

But since, as has been sliown, no 
one, neither the I>rahinin nor the 
untouchable is pure enough, it is 
necessary to take precautions against 
the idol's being touched by anybody 
except those in charge of worship of 
the deity. A fence round the deity 
may be erected to prevent pollution 
of the idol by touch, and no restric- 
tion should be imposed, for merely 
ha\'ing the Dar^ana of the idol, on 
any one, including the untouchable. 
I can quote a text here to show that 
the body of the higher caste men is 
not polluted by the touch of the 


meanest of untouchables who come 
to the temple to pay homage to the 
idol of Visnu 



Quoted from in 




( There is no necessity of taking a 
bath of jMiriiication if bodily contact 
fakes place with a ('andfda or a Camar 
when they arc in the j)roximity of a 
Visnu temple for the juirpose of 
worshipping the deity.) 

To the caste Hindus I can only 
say that the idea of pollution is a 
matter of faith, and cvc’ry caste 
Hindu has a right to preserve his 
purity according to his personal 
notions. But tliis purity is to be 
kept up by his personal exertions; 
he cannot for a moment make an 
attempt to preserve it at tli(' cost of 
others, because no Govi rmnent will 
allow that. For the touch of an 
untouchable there arc purilicatory 
rites for the caste Hindus, but 
nothing is prescribed fur the untouch- 
able who touches the caste Hindu. 
The caste Hindu is cautioned to 
avoid the untouchable in tlic sacred 
scriptures. But nowhere is it said 
that the untouchable should be 
deprived of such and such privileges 
for the benefit of the caste Hindus. 
In the days of Manu it is indeed said 
that some untouchables should live 
outside the city gates, and they 
should wear certain marks to show 
that they are untouchables, and it 
cannot be for a moment denied that 
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the untouchables were not treated 
with kindness in the days of Kautilya 
or Manu and Yajhavalkya. It was 
not so with all untouchables, such 
as foreigners or Mlecclias, but their 
law applied to certain castes such as 
the Canclalas and men following 
some of the professions which were 
considered very low in those days. 
Moreover, the casteless professions 
were also looked upon with suspicion, 
and there were many restrictions 
regarding their residence and move- 
ments. 

This precaution was taken with a 
view to preserving society, in the 
same way as we deal with the 
criminal tribes of today. Those 
conditions are no longer existent, nor 
are the Dliarmasastras prescribing 
the penalties now followed. In 
modern days, however, tliere is no 
room for clilYerential treatment and 
no one can be allowed to maintain 
his ptvrsonal purity at the cost of the 
unit'achables by dejniving them of 
tl'eir legitimate rights in the (‘ye of 
the Jaw. 

It is worthy of note in this 
connection how llengal solved its 
great problem of nntonchability 
under the daring reformer Caitanya. 
When Buddhism was destroyed by 
the Muhammadans in the thirteenth 
century and all monks and priests 
were massacred in the monasteries, 
the position of lay Buddhists 
became extremely precarious. Quite 
a large number became converts 
to Muhammadanism bccaus* there 
could be no inters urse with 
the Hindus, to whom Buddhists 


were untouchables. Caitanya made 
a daring attempt in the sixteenth 
century and incorporated all these 
Buddhist laymen into the Hindu 
fold, made them V^aisnavas and gave 
them a uniform and certain special 
privileges. The untouchable Bud- 
dhists thus all became louchables. 
Others who preferred to remain in 
the professions were assigned a 
slightly different status and were 
called the Anficaraniyas, that is to 
say, whoso water should not be 
drunk by the caste Hindus. The 
Buddhist priests who were taken 
into the Hindu fold were called tlie 
Varna Vipras or the priests of the 
new professional castes. 

Just at the present moment some 
of these Anficaranlya castes have 
become so vetined, cnllnrcd and 
inllnential that it is a proud privilege 
to associate with them. Some of 
them have become so great that 
they employ Brahmins, behave as 
their superiors, advise tliein, guide 
them and many a Brahmin considers 
it a favour if ho is invited to dinner 
by his unloncliabU* master. 

This happy state of things has 
been achieved not by legislation or 
(iovernment pressure, but by the 
inllueiico of time, and above all, by 
the great theory of caste competition 
started by the ancient Seers. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that the principle of iintouchability 
was adopted in the past by the 
leaders of Hindu thought as a 
measure of self-preservation. And 
if that barrier had nut been raised 
in the early days, Hinduism would 
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have been swept clean away under 
the successive waves of foreign 
domination. But today wc lack 


tiiose leaders. What will happen in 
the future none can say. 

B. Bhattachakyya 


THE PERSECUTED JEWS 


Freda Kirchwey declares in The 
Nation (New York) for 13th March 
that if Hitler carries to completion 
his '‘cleansing” of occupied Juiropc 
of the Jews “ no one living today will 
escape retribution for the crime.” 
The article describes grimly, without 
histrionics, what is happening today. 
Seven or eight thousand Jews a week 
are being massacred. The vast ghetto 
of W^irsaw is depopulated ; every Jew 
is dead. In Cracow, where 60,000 
Jews lived, 56,000 have been killed. If 
after the Evian Conference of 1938 
the non-Axis nations had agreed to 
implement its resolutions this horror 
would not Iiave been’. A single strojig 
country could have given a lead which 
the others would have followed. 
Asylum could have been assured to 
all the threatened Jews. Miss Kirchwey 
does not mince words : - 

wc had hcliavcd like humane anil Rcnor- 
ous ]'eople inblc.al oi lomplateiit, cowardly 


ones, the two million Jews toiLiy in 
the earth ot Uolaiul and Hitler’s other 
crowded VC yards would be filive and 
safe. And otlier millions yet to die vould 
have found samduary. We liad it in our 
power to rescue this doomed peopK*. aril we 
did not lift a iiaml to do it- -or it 

would 1)0 fairer to say that wc lifted jusi iiie 
cautious hand, encased in a i ight-nli ai^^ 
Rlove of quotas and visas and a '.da\il^ . and 
a thick layer ol ()reju'lice. . . renr in- 

inR jews will be saved only il tlaii aii.;ni.sli 
has become unbearable to m«'a and women 
who live in salety a.t a dist.ir'.e T 1 r*v will 
be savisl only it we recogni'.c tlieir fate a.-i 
inextricably linked with our own. 

It was left to the American Jewish 
Congress to call the great mass meet- 
ing in New York on the first of Marcli, 
but important labour and liberal 
organisations also spon.sored it. The 
executive committee of the Inter 
governmental Committee on Refugees 
is to undertake a 'Treliniinary exjJora- 
tion.” But time presst‘.s. WJiile in- 
vestigators dawdle and States hesitate 
the j)ersccute(l Jews me perishing. 



LITHUANIA : LAND OF THE GODS 


[ E. J. Harrison, author of IMIinania Past and Present, mentions ahiiiities 
between the Litliuanian and Sanskrit lanj^uagcs and a jxjssible common source 
of Lithuanian and Hindu tradition. Certainly tliere se(an to be analogies between 
Hinduism and the ancient Lithuanian worship.—ED. 1 


When that section of mankind 
which by contrast we dub civilized 
stands today aghast and horror- 
stricken at the liidcoiis sj)ectacle of 
wliolesale Nazi massacres of Jews in 
Poland, it needs to lie reminded that 
in the perpetration of these excesses 
tlie Germans arc but reviving a 
teclmique of frightfulness of which 
their “Christian” ancestors were 
among the earliest protagonists du- 
ring the thirtecntli century. Macau- 
lay’s immortii! school-1 )oy could have 
told our present-day publicists that 
iiitior’s pcilicy of “thoroughness” 
in the •establishment of his “New 
('^rdci ” in Europe was in those 
day.- arificipatod by the notorious 
'reiiiOiiic Knights who, with the 
1 apctl blessing and an avowed pur- 
pose no loss lofty than Hitler’s, in 
some fifty years virtually exter- 
minated e.n entire pcople--tlic Old 
Prussians or Borussians, one of tlie 
pagan Aestian tribes then inhabiting 
the territories between the Niemcn 
and the Vistula. The conquerors 
appropriated the name as well as 
the lands of tlieir victims, so that 
their descendants, the present-day 
” Prussians,” dwell in region which 
originally belonged to a race wholly 
alien in blood and rcligioua belief 
both to tlieir ancestors and to 
themselves. 


The Teutonic Order ( Orden der 
Ritter des Hospitals S. Marien des 
Dcnischen zh Jerusalem ) extendiid 
its dominion over the Baltic regions 
inhabited by the kindred Latvians 
and Kiirshians. The Lithuanians 
alone, of all these Aestian peoples, 
had acliicved sufficient political and 
social cohesion to resist successfully 
the savage incursions of these robber 
knights, until in 1410 at Grlinewald 
the most famous perhaps of all the 
Lithuanian Grand Dukes, Vytautas 
the Great, inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon those blood-stained harbingers 
of the Gospel of Love. The Lithuan- 
ians' reluctance to accept the bless- 
ings of Christianity from such sullied 
hands is not surprising. In the end 
their conversion to Roman Cathol- 
icism was brouglit about by gentler 
means in 1385 when, as the result of 
the Grand Duke Jogaila's marriage 
to the Polisli Oueen Hedwig, the 
so-called “personal union” with 
Poland was concluded and Lithuania 
adopted the religion of the Queen 
and licr Polisli subjects. But among 
few ])eoplos of the world, large or 
small, has the link with the past been 
preserved to such an extent as 
among the Lithuanians. In this 
respect they exemplify the truth of 
Schopenhauer's apliorism, 

A people which docs not know its 
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past is living merely for the time being 
in the present of the existing generation, 
and only through knowledge of its 
history does a nation become truly 
self-conscious. 

That is doubtless one reason why 
in Lithuania the acceptance of 
Christianity has failed more than 
elsewhere to obliterate the survivals 
of many a picturesque ancient pagan 
ritual. This intimate association 
with the past is further demonstrated 
in the Lithuanian language, which 
of all living European speech today 
is most closely akin to Sanskrit. As 
far back as the eighteenth century 
the attention of German pliilologists 
such as P. Ruliig, J. V^ater, von 
Bohlen, W. Humboldt, and others, 
was drawn to the unusual antiquity 
of Lithuanian. Theodore Benfey 
says of it : — 

The Lithuanian language, even in its 
present-day shape, has to a larg<" extent 
preserved such an ancient character 
that for kiKJwledgc of the fiin(lain(?ntal 
forms of the lndo-(ieniianic longues 
it possesses an importance which is 
scarcely less than that of, inter alia, 
Sanskrit and Bactrian. 

Again, J. Karlowicz thus charac- 
terizes the antiquity of Lithuanian: * 

Its resonance and endings ever 
remind us of the ancient soujids of the 
Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Goths, Celts, and the ancient Slavs. 
Many of the Lithuanian sentences arc 
almost indistinguishable from Sanskrit, 
and this makes an even more vivid 
impression \%hen one hears a simple 
peasant using torms which today, on 
account of their anti(iuity, we are 
accustomed to regard as prehistoric. 


somehow timidly revered, because 
formerly they were whispered to the 
forefathers of our ancestors by the 
Great Mother of all Aryans. 

In other words, what in the 
languages of other nations has 
crumbled away during tlie inter- 
vening centuries has survived in the 
speech of the Lithuanian people, 
amazing the philologist with its 
richness and variety. Thus Au- 
gust Schleicher, one of the most 
distinguished of German Lithuanian 
scholars, after reading the poems of 
the Lithuanian writer Duonclaitis, 
declared that he was “conscious 
therein of a tongue wliich in the 
perfection of its forms could vie with 
the works of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Indians.'* These features of 
Lithuanian carry with them a lesson 
not only for the philologist but also 
lor the historian. The fact that 
during so many centuries of bitter 
struggle with external foes tlie 
J.itliiianians have nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in preserving almost intact 
until the present day the distinct- 
iveness of their speech should surely 
be accepted as evidence ol their 
tenacity and innate national vitality. 
Their geographical isolation cannot 
be an entirely satisfactory explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. The 
Lithuanians even in Prussia, encom- 
passed by the hostile Germans, 
maintained the purity of their lang- 
uage. On the other hand, the 
Latvians under German influence 
appreciably mo«M‘''‘ed their tongue, 
which lost many of its older forms 
and gradually became modernized. 
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Schleicher likens the relations be- 
tween Lithuanian and Latvian to 
those between Latin and modern 
Italicin. Foreign words whicli during 
the ages have crept into Lithuanian 
and at one time were estimated as 
high as 35 per cent, are for the most 
part easily removable Polonisms, 
Russianisms and Germanisms which 
were foisted upon the more igno- 
rant masses together with an alien 
administration, courts, scliools and 
church forcibly introduced from 
without. They failed to touch the 
spirit or the composition of the 
language, and modern Lithuanian 
literature has without great trouble 
been cleansed from these parasitic 
impurities. 

The singularly sympathetic Lithu- 
anian character, the Lithuanian love 
of nature in her many aspects and 
much incidental evidence of the 
people’s pagan past arc reflected in 
thr Lithuanian folk-songs called 
'' dainos*' The name of this type 
o'" song in lathuania is indeed legion. 
The German V. Tetzner has dubbed 
the Lithuanians “ das licdcrrcichstc 
Volk dcr Erde ” ( the richest in songs 
of any people on earth ), while A. 
Leskien and K. Brugmann were 
amazed to hear old peasants go 
through a repertoire of more than a 
hundred songs from memory. In 
scarcely any avocation could the 
Lithuanian dispense wTth song and 
rhythm — at wwk or play, when 
pasturing his flock, dancing, going 
to war, story-telling, moarning his 
dead kindred. 

But the love lyric is the most 


prevalent of all. Professor Reza of 
Koenigsberg doubted whether there 
was in all Europe any other nation 
which had so copiously and variously 
extolled in song the love of the 
simple peasant. The .same authority 
in his Betrachtini^ iiber die litauische 
Volkslieder calls special attention to 
the pleasing effect produced by the 
use of diminutives and to the purity 
of tone and almost total absence of 
grossness or allusions to the carnal 
manifestations of love characterizing 
these lyrics. Says ('. Bartsch, a 
wi^ll-known collector of Lithuanian 
songs - 

I personally have not come across a 
.solitary Litliuanivin daina in w^hich 
were obtruded such obscenities as are 
encountered at every step in a book 
like Des Knahcn Wunderhorn and other 
anthologie.s. A gra\'e yearning, a ten- 
tier melancholy leave their impres.s 
n])on these dainos. The love expressed 
in them is not a degrading passion, 
but only a serious, an honourable and 
a natural scnitiment which compels an 
unspoiled person to fool that in this 
mysterious propensity of the soul there 
is something lofty and divine. 

There is a WTalth of evidence 
revealing the interest in these folk- 
songs excited among German class- 
ical writers of the eighteenth century. 
Thus Lessing in 1759 described as a 
“ rarity ” several translations of 
these songs included in P. Ruhig’s 
treatise on the Lithuanian language. 
In a letter he remarks that these 
songs 

can teach us that in every land poets 
are born, and that li\cly feelings are 
not the prerogative of only educated 
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persons. WJiat naive wit ! What 
charming simplicity ! 

And Herder in liis Slimnten der 
Volker in Liedern included eight 
Lithuanian dainos, one of which so 
pleased Goethe that he introduced 
it in his SingspicI under the title of 

Die Fischer in” Forty years later, 
when Reza brought out his anthol- 
ogy, he spoke about it in most 
favourable terms as fulfilling one of 
his long-cherished wishes. 

The true origin of the earliest of 
these innumerable songs has long 
been a subject of pleasing specula- 
tion among foreign and native 
investigators. In this context it is 
interesting to note that two young 
Englishmen, Mr. Adrian Paterson 
and Mr. Martain Lings, who spent 
some time before the war lecturing 
on English in tlic Kaunas University, 
both dissent from the more popular 
and conventional belief (hat the 
oldest of the Lithuanian songs are 
the work of the common people.’* 
And in an introduction to his 
translation of a selection of these 
songs, Mr. Paterson surmises that 
many of them “ are undoubtedly the 
product of an ancient and highly 
intellectual aristocracy.” In liis Uirn, 
Mr. Lings, in his foreword to the 
same volume, insists upon a symbol- 
ical rather than a literal interpreta- 
tion of these lyrics. He suggests a 
common source of what he calls tfie 
Lithuanian and the Hindu tradi- 
tion.” The Lithuanian tradition, 
he avers, 

was almost certainly one of the most 
ancient of this manvantara, that is, of 


this cycle of four ages, being no doubt 
an offshoot, like the Celtic and Hindu 
traditions, of the great primordial 
tradition which is said to have come 
from the North Pole. Indeed, in the 
Vcdic hymns of the Hindu tradition 
there is the clearest possible evidence, 
through frequent references to long 
days and nights and long dawns and 
sunsets, that its people lived in some 
region of the Arctic, and among these 
songs one in which the sun is described 
as being for a long time out of man's 
sight seems to suggest tlint the 
Lithuanian people also once lived in 
such a region. Incidentally, it will 
be remembered that of the living 
European languages Lithuanian is the 
ckxscst to Sanskrit, and there is a 
remarkable illustration of this in tlie 
song in question, for the o])ening vvorils. 
Dievo dnkrylc (God’s daughter) would 
be, in Sanskrit, Dcva-diiklri. 

One other distinctive characteiis- 
tic of the Lithuanian daifi'*, where in 
it marks a departure from nearly dl 
other traditions, is the n piosi nta- 
tion of the sun as feminine and the 
moon as masculine. Altliough no 
translation can do justice to the 
grace of cadence and the delicacy ol 
imagery of the original, the following 
song illustrative of this special 
syn)bolism may be quoted from Mr. 
Paterson’s rendering : - 

Moon took to be his bri'b' 

Sun in the first spring-iide. 

\Vh»‘n Sun wokn up at dawn 
Moon from licr side bad gono 
Moon, as alone he roved. 

Morn's star behold and loved 
Then Thunder, wroth, witli His blad'V 
elett Idin in tw^* and said : 

Why didst abandon Sun ? 

Why Morn's Star's miniiiii 
by niglit didst rove alone ? 
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Reluctantly one must resist the 
temptation to wander farther afield 
in the realms of fancy and conjecture 
and instead turn to the final division 
of this wholly incomplete study of 
certain aspects of Lithuanian life 
and character at the dawn of history. 
The transition is really easy because 
this division is an account of the 
people's ancient cult which over and 
over again reveals itself through the 
medium of the daina. The chief 
characteristic of the old Lithuanian 
religions belief is a special venera- 
tion for nature and all her nianifesta- 
lions. Judging from a plenitude of 
historical evidence and archaeolog- 
ical legacies, to the Lithuanians of 
that age all nature scf'med full of a 
Tuysterioiis power iniglUicr than 
man, which exjuessed its r(‘lations 
vvith human beings (‘it her favourably 
or inimically. Christian chroniclers 
were ama/A-d that the “ superstiti<»us 
latiuianian ’’ should, instead of a 
god, revere die sun, the moon, the 
st rs, ihe earth itself, wind, thunder, 
fire, forests, rivers, lakes, hills, 
plants, animals, even insects. In 
their apotheosis of natural phenom- 
ena it may be siipj)osed that the 
Lithuanians instinctively conformed 
to the principles of human devel- 
opment which have been operative in 
the case of virtually all primitive 
peoples, /. f., animism and anthropo- 
morphism. Blit in the religion of 
the Lithuanians we ‘ee a more 
immediate and direct relationship 
with nature devoid of any clear 
anthropomorphic delineation. Re- 
garding all nature as sacred the 


Lithuanian offered up prayers to 
her as she appeared to him, without 
imagining any other concurrent 
external creative forces. Most signif- 
icant fact perhaps of all, the 
Lithuanians were pagans hut not 
idolaters, for unlike the Greeks and 
Romans, the Lithuanians of that day 
possessed no graven images of gods. 

Their cult may be described as the 
first distinctive pantheism of people 
who, feeling themselves to be weak- 
lings in the power of the elements, 
sought their concrete indulgence but 
made uo attempt to embody those 
elements in a mythological system. 
Lithuanian paganism was not sing- 
ular in recognizing both beneficent 
and hostile or even malign forces and 
phenomena. Among the former were 
trees and forests with which ancient, 
Lithuania was proliftcally endowed. 
The tree most closely resembled 
man ; like him it was born, grow up, 
grew old and in the end withered 
and perislicd. Belief in the intimate 
participation of nature in (he fate 
of mankind is found in the entire 
WcUanschauuu^^ of the ancient Lithu- 
anians. Sun, moon, stars, thunder 
(Perkunas), etc. associate with one 
another after Iiiiman fashion and arc 
not insensible to human anxieties 
and perplexities. 

Lithuanian attachment to trees 
went so far that the life and destiny 
of a man and some particular tree 
would, in the popular belief, be 
combined in a single vital essence. 
And when the man expired the tree 
would also wither and die as though 
the man's soul had passed into it. 
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Survivals of tliis belief are found in 
numerous folk-songs and proverbs. 
And among the inhabitants of Samo- 
gitia the rustling of the forest and 
the crackling of branches are regar- 
ded as signs of the existence of human 
souls. In the dainos the trees 
implore human beings not to injure 
them, not to break their branches, 
especially the upper ones, and not 
to fell them, because in the fallen 
tree the soul of the dtxeased will no 
longer possess a nduge. Mierzynski 
mentions a I.atvian daina in which 
tlie felled pine sheds tears, but is 
consoled by the woodsman who 
promises that its timber shall not 
be burnt but used to build a house. 
And when the Christians began to 
cut down the sacred trees people 
marvelled that blood did not flow 
from tliem. As a rule apparently 
the soul would pass into a tree grow- 
ing on the grave, and perliaps for 
that reason the ancient Lithuanians 
dreaded being left without earth 
burial. According to the evidence 
of Pnetorius, for the ancient Pruss- 
ians the most terrible and degrading 
death was by drowning. 

It w^as also believed that the gods 
had their abode in trees, and /Eneas 
Sylvius records that the Samogitians 
attacked the missionary jeronimas 
Pragietis because he was about to 
cut down an old oak, and in this 
way destroy the ** house of the god/' 
The story is told of a Samogitian 
who, wishing to rid himself of certain 
gods or spirits injurious to his farm, 
stripped from the trees the bark 
under which they were supposed to 


shelter and by so doing left them 
without a house." As a direct 
result of this cult it is not surprising 
that sacred groves should have 
abounded in ancient Lithuania. 
The forests were reputed to be the 
trysting-placc for counlless super- 
natural beings, spirits of the woods, 
lakes and rivers, sprites, witches, 
goblins, nymphs and fairies, “sons 
and daughters of the god " commem- 
orated in the folk-song ; 

UnclfT tlic inaplo, tlic well-spring 

Wliere tlir. gcnl's sons 

conio to (lance in the moonlight 

with the god’s claiigfiteis. 

d'hus the sacred forests in Lilhunnia 
became the most distinctive feature 
of the ancient cult. It was f(u*l)idden 
to fell them, to break tree brant'lies, 
or generally to touch them. Even 
the Grand Duke Miiulaugas did not 
dare damage so little as a twi.d of 
these sacred groves, b'ore’gneis and 
Cliristians more esjaa/ally were 
forbidden on pain of (k a.ih to ont(T 
them, and the Lilhnaninis them- 
selves w’ould do so only for pra3'Tr 
and sacrifice. It is true that tn'cs 
had perforce to be cut dowai to 
provide wood fur building purposes, 
but before any tree whas felled special 
prayers for the tree's forgiveness 
would be offered up. 

Yet, as already indicated, this 
nature worship was not confined to 
trees ; it extended to animals, birds 
and reptiles. Among the last-named, 
the snake ruled supreme. It is 
recorded in this context that the 
poorer folk to engage special 

sorcerers who would introduce the 
snake into the household with a 
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special ritual ; usually in a corner or 
behind the stove a nest was arranged 
for the snake, and this too would be 
consecrated by the sorcerer. In 
this manner the snake would be- 
come the guardian-protector of the 
entire house. As Jonas Malccius 
tells us, at a certain season of the 
year the snake would be invited 
with a prescribed ceremonial to tlie 
table at meal-time and by carefully 
observing its beliaviour the sorcerer 
would profess to foretell the house- 
lioUVs future for the corning year. 

The Lithuanian nature cult was 
closely associated with belief in the 
transmigration of souls into trees, 
animals and birds, and the native 
folklore is rich in examj)lt'S of the 
transfounalion of human beings into 
animals or birds. As late as the 
thirteent h century the chronicler 
Kadlubck, s])eaking about the Jot- 
vingiaiis, nv idions their belief that 
the souls ol liu* dead passed into the 
newly born, those of tiie illustrious 
d( 'eas,.*d into the illustrious, thus 
ever improving, whilst the souls 
of the less worthy were presum- 
ed to pass into animals and thus 
still furtlnu deteriorate. Aceording 
to this belief, every beast, every 
bird was said at one time to liavc 
been a human being who for defiance 
of the will of the gods had been 
transformed into such a beast or 
bird in order to expiate his offence. 

Ihc deification of ♦bunder and 
lightning fostered a wide-spread cult 
ill Lithuania. The god <if Ihimder 
and lightning was styl«‘d Perkunas 
and by virtue of liis tremendous 


powers of destruction he was deemed 
most worthy of propitiation. At the 
other end of the scale, the sun, 
depicted as feminine, was regarded 
as the personification of the most 
amiable qualities. In the words of 
the daina, having risen she patrols 
the heavens and counts all the stars. 
The sun is therefore the symbol of 
love. The shepherds pray to the 
Sun-Mother ever to shine on them, 
to disperse tlie winds and the clouds ; 
“ the dear little sun, God's 
daughter, " guards and befriends the 
orphans on the seas and on the 
mountains, ” warns the drover, etc. 

Lastly the cult of the sacred fire 
was one of the most revered and 
popular in ancient Lithuania. The 
patriarch Philothejus, in one of his 
loiters ( 1370 ) describes the Lithu- 
anians as godless lirc-worsliij^pers.’* 
V'ire was deemed the constant 
interceder between heaven and earth 
or the s(^ereL force of the language 
of the gods, manifested, as we have 
already noted, in lightning, and alike 
serving and chastising man. In the 
national sanctuary known as Romu- 
va, the eternal sacred fire was 
tended by the vestal virgins styled 
“ vaiciilides. ” The Lithnaiiian writer 
Daukantas describes Ronuiva as a 
spacu>us hexagonal enclosure sur- 
rounding an enormous oak of great 
age. In the wall near the oak was 
an aperture, and in the rear were 
storehouses in which were kept the 
sacred ve.ssels. On the right were 
the quarters of the Chief Priest and 
his subordinates. On the left of 
the aperture was an entrance for 
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travellers coining to worship the 
gods. Near the aperture was an 
altar on which animals were sacrificed 
and on which the eternal fire burned, 
fed day and night with oak fuel. 
This writer avers that in the trunk 
of the oak were three niches in which 
stood the three gods, Ferkunas in 
the centre, Patrirnpas to the left, 
and Pikulas to the right, all three 
being hidden behind richly embroid- 
ered curtains. Jjefore the sanctuary 
skulls were erected on spears to show 
that none might approach on pain 
of death. Only tlie Chief Priest 
might enter here to answer the 
worshippers’ questions in the name 
of Perkunas, and to this god, the 
writer declares, were al.so sacrificed 
prisoners of war. Should any stranger 
set foot on this sacred spot, his 
blood would be required to placate 
the angry gods. The same fate 
would overtake anybody venturing 
to cut down a tree in the sacred 
forest. Other authorities, however, 
dismiss the story ci the images of 
the three gods as apocryphal and at 
variance with the consensus of 
evidence that the Litliuanians never 
embodied their gods in concrete 
form. 

The cult of the sacred fire is 
closely associated with the name of 
the famous Grand Duke Keistutis, a 
fourteenth-century ruler of Western 
Lithuania, wlio, according to tradi- 
tion, abducted the vestal virgin 
Birut^, one of the guardians of the 
sacred fire on a hill near Palanga, 
and afterwards made her his consort. 
To this day a shrine stands on the 


hill at Palanga to mark the spot 
where this romantic incident is 
supposed to have taken place. In 
those days every Lithuanian hon- 
oured the ashes of his hearth, his 
“sacred little fire” or “Gabija, ” 
goddess of the hearth and wealth. 
It was tlie concern and duty of every 
master and mistress of the house- 
hold to preserve these ashes from 
extinction which would signify great 
domestic calamity. Not so long ago 
the Samogitian or Aukstaitian house- 
wife, when raking out the ashes in 
the evening, would utter an invoca- 
tion in ai)pro\imately these words : 
“SWwhf Cabija! Cyvenk sn mumis 
nmi ir linksma ! ” ( “ Saint or Holy 
(iabija! Dwell with us tranquilly 
and joyously ! ” ) 

Little space is left to describe in 
any detail the sacerdotal caste ot 
ancient Lithuania. P. Kliinas, in 
his scliolaiiv work, Lietuviii Senohea 
liriwziii ( Outlines of Lithuanian 
Antiquity) does not consider that 
there was ever any central sanctuary 
for all Lithuania, despite the llights 
of fancy indulged in by individual 
chroniclers in an effort to invest 
Komuva with that character. M. 
Klimas scouts the idea that the 
word “ Komuva ” has any philolog- 
ical connexion with “ Rome,” and 
analyses it as composed of the stem 
or root “ roma ” or “ ruoma,*' mean- 
ing a burning place generally, and 
the suffix signifying in com- 

bination something possessing a 
burning place. K. Jaunius and K. 
Buga are of opboon that the w^ord is 
akin to the Latvian **runie” orig- 
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inating from the Indo-European root 
“ rem *' ( to burn ), from which is de- 
rived the Lithuanian word “ rimuo ” 
and the ancient Indian word 
“ ramas, black, blackish, i.e., being 

BRITAIN'S 

Dr. Rita Hindcn in The Colonies and 
Us, Pamphlet No. 4 issued by the 
Fabian Society Socialist Propaj^anda 
Committee, examines the colonial 
question in its twofold asi)ect — the 
problem of political status and that ol 
colonial poverty. Colonial status has 
been that of “ possession " and im- 
poverishment the result of exploitation. 
Progressive realisation of self govern- 
ment, the paraniouiitcy of native 
interests and responsibility for colonial 
welfare have been the declared object- 
ives ol eoloniid p)olicy. Practice, how- 
ever, has always fallen short of 
principle. Since the trusteeship has 
been only nominal, grave abuses have 
resulted- in the alIoc;ition of lands, 
in the right to mineral reserves, in 
m-'Jiopolistic control of economic life 
and in colour discrimination in the 
s i viies and in regard to other civic 
riglits. The Colonies express a growing 
sense of frustration and the demand for 
an increasing share in their government 
is becoming more and more persistent. 

The author of the pamphlet correctly 
diagnoses tiic colonial ills. As basic 
causes she sees firstly an arrogant 
attitude of racial superiority, secondly, 
an unwillingness to forgo economic 
privilege and finally the absence of a 
purposeful policy. During the last two 
centuries, white peoples once dom- 
inated, have gradually, one group after 
another asserted ♦^hemselve.. Since 
today the colonial population consists 


burnt. The common name for a 
sacrificator or priest was ** krivis” 
and of the supreme priest “ kriviu- 
krivaitis” 

K. ). ll.VURI-'ON 

COLONIES 

virtually wholly of colomecl races, the 
unwillingness to let go the hold cannot 
be understood in any other light. 
Economic imperialism of varying 
shades tacitly assumes — willi ill-con- 
cealed concern for the i)ossible econom- 
ic loss to the I’'mpire — that the Colonies 
cannot stand by themselves. The 
declared ideal of colonial policy makes 
their continued retention within the 
Empire dillicult but economic interest 
makes their surrender to their own 
peoples unthinkable. TTiat is how 
colonial policy in practice betrays a 
purposeless shifting from expedient to 
expedient. 

Dr. Ifinden's suggestions cannot but 
coniineiid themselves to all right-think- 
ing persons. She believes that the 
('olonial peoples must control their own 
destinies" by a federation of smaller 
units, with internal administration left 
to themselves, but wider ipiestions 
reserved for collaborative decision. 
The question of status thus solved, the 
problem of tH)verty can also be solved. 
Rightly does the author stress that the 
success of sucli a scheme depends as 
much on the willingness of the priv- 
ileged nations to contribute of their 
wealth as on the readiness of the less 
developed ones to collaborate. 

The task is to develop a new sense o£ 
community and res|X)nsibility between na- 
tions, aiming — as we already aim in our 
home allairs — that all privilege shall in the 
end be abolished. 
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Declaration of Rights is a charac- 
teristic modern phenomenon. It is 
a message of liberty and freedom, no 
doubt — of secular liberty and free- 
dom — tilings not very common in 
the old world ; and yet, at the same 
time, it is a clarion that calls for and 
prepares strife and battle. If the 
conception of Right has sanctified 
the individual or a unit collectivity, 
it has also, pari passu, dev(‘Ioped a 
fissiparous tendency in human 
organisation. Society based on or 
living by the principle of Rights 
becomes naturally and inevitably a 
competitive society. Wliert* man is 
regarded as nothing more— and, of 
course, nothing less -than a Imndle 
of rights, the human aggregation is 
bound to be an exact imag(‘ of 
l^arwinian Nature— red in tooth 
and claw. 

But '‘Rights” is not the only 
term on which an ideal or even a 
decent society can be based. Tiierc 
is another term wliich can .serve 
equally well, if not better. I am 
obviously referring to Uie conception 
of duty. It is an old-world concep- 
tion ; it is a conception particularly 
familiar to the East. The Indian 
term for a Riglit is also the term for 


Duty — adhikara means both. In 
Europe too, in more recent times, 
when after the frustration of the 
dream of the new world envisaged 
by the French Revolution, man was 
called upon again to rise and hopt‘, 
it was Mazzini who brought forward 
the new or discarded principle as a 
mantra replacing the other more 
dangerous one. A hierarchy of duties 
was given by him as the pal tern of 
a fulfilled ideal life. Jn India in onr 
day tlie distinction between the t'.o 
attitudes was very strongly iiK-i^le l 
upon by the great VivekaT’aiula. 

Mvekananda .said that if lunnan 
society was to be remodrllafl, one 
must fust of all l(‘arn net to tliink 
and act in terms of claims and lights 
but in terms of duties and obliga- 
tions. h'lilfil your duties conscien- 
tiously ; the lights will take care of 
lhems(‘lves; it is such an attitude 
that can give man the right poise, 
the right impetus, the right outlook 
in regard to collective living. If, 
instead of each one's demanding 
what he considers as his dues and 
consequently scrambling and battling 
for them, and most often not getting 
them or getting at a ruinous price — 
such as made Arjuna cry, “Wliat 
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shall I do with all this kingdom if in 
regaining it I lose my kith and kin 
and all that arc dear to me? ”~if, 
indeed, instead of claiming one*s 
rights, one were content to know 
one’s duty and to do it as it should 
be done, then not only would there 
be peace and amity upon earth, hui 
also each one, far from losing any- 
thing, would find miraculously all 
that he most needed- the nec(\ssary, 
the right rights and all that they 
involve. 

It might be objected here, how- 
ever, that actually in the histoiy of 
humanity the (‘onception of iMity 
has been no loss ])ugnacious than 
that of Right. In certain ages and 
among certain peoples, for example, 
it was considered the imperative 
duty of the faithful to kill or convert 
by force or otlierwise as many as 
possibh^ belonging to other faiths: it 
was the mission of the good shepherd 
to burn the impious and the heretic. 
In rc'cent times, it was a sense of 
high and solemn duty that perpe- 
trated the brutalities that have been 
termed “ purges^ ” undertaken, it 
a])pears, to purify and preserve the 
integrity of a particular ideological, 
social or racial aggregate. Hut the 
real name of such a spirit is not duty 
but fanaticism. And there is a 
considerable difference between the 
two. Fanaticism may be defined as 
duty running away with itself ; but 
what we arc concerned with here is 
not the aberration of duty, but duty 
proper, self-poised. 

One might claim also on behalf of 
the doctrine of Rights that the right 


kind of a Right brings no harm : it 
is, as already stated, another name 
for liberty, for the privilege of living, 
and it includes Ihe obligation to let 
live. One can do what one likes 
provided one does not infringe the 
equal right of otliers to do the same. 
The mr'asure of one’s libe rty is equal 
to the measure of others’ liberty. 

Here is Ihe crux of the question. 
The dictum of utilitarian philoso- 
phers is a golden rule which is 
easy to formulate but not so easy to 
execute. For the line of demarcation 
between one’s own rights and the 
equal rights of others is so undefi- 
nable and variable that a title suit is 
inevitable in each case. In asserting 
and establishing or even maintaining 
one’s rights there is always the 
possibility —almost the certainty — of 
(‘ucroaching upon otluas’ rights. 

What is required therefore is not 
an external delimitation of frontiers 
between unit and unit, but an inner 
outlook and poise of character. And 
this can be cultivated and brought 
into action by learning to live by the 
sense of duty. Even the sense of 
duty, we have to admit, is not 
enough. Imr if it leads or is capable 
of leading into an aberration, we 
must have something else to check 
and control, some other higher and 
more potent principle. Indeed, the 
conceptions of both Duty and Right 
belong to the domain of mental 
ideas, although one is usually more 
aggressive and militant ( rajasic ) 
and the other tends to be more 
tolerant and considerate {saiwic): 
neither can give an absolute cer- 
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tainty of poise, a clear guarantee 
of perfect harmony. 

Indian wisdom has found this 
other, a fairer term — a tcrtiinn quidy 
the mystic factor sought for by so 
many philosophers on so many 
counts. That is the very well- 
known, the very familiar term — 
Uharma. What is Dharma tlicn ? 
How docs it accomplish the miracle 
which to others seems to liave proved 
an impossibility ? Dharma is self- 
law, that is to say, the law of the 
Self ; it is the rhythm and movement 
of our inner or inmost being, the 
spontaneous working out of our 
truth-conscious nature. 

We may perhaps view the three 
terms Right, Duty and Dharma as 
degrees of an ascending con- 
sciousness, Consciousness at its origin 
and in its primitive formidation is 
dominated by the principle of inertia 
{tamas)] in that state things have 
mostly an undifferentiated collective 
existence, they helplessly move about 
acted upon by forces outside them- 
selves. Growth and evolution bring 
about differentiation, specialisation, 
organisation. And this means con- 
sciousness of oneself, of the distinct 
and separate existence of each and 
everyone, in other words, self-assfT- 
tion, the claim, the right of each 
individual unit to be itself, to V)ecome 
itself first and foremost. It is a 
necessary development ; for it signi- 
fies the growth of self-consciousness 
in the units out of a mass uncon- 
sciousness or semi consciousness. It 
is the expression of rajaSy the mode 
of dynamism, of strife and struggle ; 


it is the corrective of tamas. 

In the earliest and most primitive 
society men lived totally in a mass 
consciousness. Their life was a blind 
obedience — obedience to the chief, 
the patriarch or pater familias — 
obedience to the laws and customs 
of the collectivity to which one 
belonged. It was called duty, it w^as 
called even dharma, but evidently on 
a lower level, in an inferior formula- 
tion ; in reality it was more of 
the nature of the mechanical func- 
tioning of an automaton than tlie 
exercise of conscious will and delib- 
(Tatc choice, which is the very soul 
of the conception of duly. 

The conception of Right had to 
appear in order to bring out the 
])rinciple of individuality, of p<'rsonal 
freedom and fulfilment. I'ora true, 
healthy collectivity is the assoeialiofi 
and organisation of free and . “If- 
determinate units. The yiowlh of 
independent individualiiy naturally 
means, at first, clash aval rivalry and 
a violently competitive soeieny is the 
result. It is only at tin's stage that 
the conception ofclutycan fruitfully 
come in to develop in man and his 
.society the mode of satlwa, which is 
that of light and wisdom, of tolera- 
tion and harmony. Then only do 
m<m seek to mould society on the 
principle of co-ordination and co- 
operation. 

Still, the conception of duty can- 
not finally and definitively solve the 
problem. It cannot arrive at a 
perfect harmonisation of the 
flicting daime zi individual 
for duty, as I have already said, is 
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a child of mental idealism and, 
although the mind can exercise some 
kind of control over the life-forces, 
it cannot altogether eliminate the 
seeds of conflict that lie embedded 
in the very nature of life. It is for 
this reason that there is an element 
of constraint in duty : it is, as the 
poet says, the “stern daughter of 
the Voice of God.” One has to 
compel oneself, one has to force 
oneself on to carry out one's duty — 
there is a feeling somehow of its being 
a bitter pill. The cult of duty 
means rajas controlled and coerced 
hy sattiv a, not 1 he transcendence of 
rajas. This leads us to the high and 
supreme conception of Dharma, 
whicli is a transcendence of the 
gtmas, Dharma is not an ideal, a 
standard or a rule that one has to 
obey ; it is the law of self-nature 
that one inevitably follows ; it is 
easy, spontaneous, delightful. The 
path of duiy is heroic, the path of 
Dliaima is of the gods, godl}'. (Cf. 
Viiabhava and Divyabhava of the 
Taut; as. ) 

The principle of Dharma then 
inculcates that each individual must, 
in order to act, find out the truth of 
his own being, his true soul and 
inmost consciousness : one must 
entirely and integrally merge one- 
self into that, be identified with it 
in such a manner that all acts and 
feelings and thoughts, in fact all 
movements — inner and outer — spon- 


taneously and irrepressibly well out 
of that fount and origin. The 
individual souls being made of one 
truth-nature in its multiple modal- 
ities, when they live, move and have 
their being in its essential law and 
dynamism there cannot but be ab- 
solute harmony and perfect synthe- 
sis between all the units, even as the 
sun and moon and stars which, as the 
Veda says, each following its specific 
orbit according to its specific nature, 
never collide or halt ( na methate nc 
iasihatuh ) but weave out a faultless 
pattern of symphony. 

The future society of man is 
envisaged as something of like 
nature. When the mortal being will 
have found his immortal soul and 
divine self, then each will be able to 
give full and free expression to his 
self-nature ( swabhava ) ; then indeed 
even the utmost sweep of dynamism 
in each and all ( swadharma ) will not 
cause clash or conflict : on the con- 
trary, each will increase the other 
and there will be a global increment 
and fulfilment (parasparam bhava- 
yantah ). The division and conflict, 
the stress and strain that belong 
to the very nature of the inferior 
level of being and consciousness 
will then have been transcended. 
It is only then that a diviner 
humanity can be born to replace all 
the other moulds and types that 
never lead to anything final and 
absolutely satisfactory. 

Nolini Kanta Gupta 



RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


[ Shri Shantichand K. Jhaveri is convinced of the great possibilities for 
unity that lie in sympathetic and reverent approach to others’ scriptures, feut 
he does well to emphasise that no religion in the world today holds full or 
even unadulterated truth. One step towards unity is to accept the true 
and to eschew the false in every faith, including the one to which one 


is born. — Ei). ] 

Mankind has formed certain rules 
of behaviour and morality for its 
upliftment, having at the same time 
regard to place and time for their 
application. There have been and 
will be changes in these rules. 
Generally speaking, man is always 
in search of peace. The means to 
attain that perfect peace for which 
man is striving is religion. Naturally 
there may be variations in that 
instrument with time and place. 
The great men of the world present 
the path for people to attain perfect 
peace and those who arc watchful 
enough catch the vision. 

But this type of watchfulness is 
not everlasting. Sooner or later 
other considerations enter in and 
consequently selfish followers give 
religion an existence separate from 
life. This separate religion fails to 
maintain connection, direct or in- 
direct, with the ordinary acts of 
human beings and from that failure 
religion ceases to be religion and 
exists only as a sect or a creed. 
Force of character begins to degen- 
erate and increasing emphasis is laid 
on knowledge of the sacred shastras. 
Knowledge begins to take the place 
of character and the shastras to take 
the place of religion. Weakness in 


character may be overcome by the 
power of knowledge and from this 
springs, as a natural consequence, 
pride. The original idea of the 
founders of religions, namely, to 
establish universal peace through the 
peace of the soul, is forgotten and 
under the pretext of religion, a 
thousand controversies arc created 
and much evil results. How can 
there be any religion in ill-will, 
controversy and hatred ? 

At present the followers of one 
religion show profound distrust of 
the followers of another. Two 
reasons may account for this. One 
is that wc do not study properly 
each other’s principles and scrip- 
tures, and the second is that we 
never admit the possibility of 
imperfection and discrepancies in 
our own. '* My faith only is the 
true one and every other faith is 
false” is a belief which carries with 
it false pride and narrow-minded- 
ness. One has to find out the truth 
from anywhere and then, after 
verifying it by all the crucial tests, 
one must adhere to it at any cost. 

The followers of every religion 
assume that it is the true path of 
godliness and Tucit there is Iko place 
for error in it. Now, looking to the 
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facts, religion is not dropped from 
heaven ; it is an institution founded 
by man in order to attain the goal 
of perfect truth, peace and tran- 
quillity. The founder of a religion 
may be perfect in character, learning 
and experience and he may have 
given out the best spiritual creed ; 
the fault lies with the followers, who 
have made a mess of the original 
teaching ; hence the later con- 
troversies and quarrels. 

Of course, there are good Gurus 
but they are as rare as gems and it 
is very difficult for an ordinary being 
to trace them out. When we test 
religions with logic and sense, two 
purposes will be served. We shall 
understand our own religion better, 
having regard to prevailing ideas, 
and at the same time we shall be 
more sympathetic towards other 
creeds. We shall not renounce our 
own religion but we shall gladly 
accept anything worthy of it from 
other creeds. Not only that, but if 
there is any flaw in our religion. 
Then our belief in the omniscience 
of the founder or in the sacrosanc- 
tity of our religion will not stop us 
from correcting it ; on the contrary 
we shall begin to understand these 
beliefs in their wider sense. After 
realising this, we shall show more 
respect towards the founder of any 
religion. 

Now let us see what the shastras 
say in respect of tolerance. The 
sacred Jain shastras iv a well-known 
verse express the feeling of fraternity 
and Oipiversal biotherhood. The 
following is the Englisli translation 


of this Ardh Magadhi verse : — 

I beg the pardon of every being ; 
every being ! forgive me ; I have friend- 
ship with all beings and have no 
animosity towards any. 

Know that that is the true religion, 
which is accepted by the heart and 
which is always followed by learned 
and saintly men who are free from 
attachment and hatred. — Manu (2, i) 

Having known this definition, 
which man, after reading Bible and 
Quran, can boldly say that there is 
no truth in them or that they are 
full of falsehood? Islam shows in 
clearest terms honour and respect 
towards other creeds in the foll- 
owing words : — 

Say ; wc believe in Allah and ( in ) 
that which has been revealed to us, 
and (in) that which w^as revealed to 
Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and 
Jacob and the tribes, and in that which 
was given to Moses and Jesus and ( in ) 
that which was given to prophets from 
their Lord, we do not make any distinc- 
tion betw^een any of them and to Him 
do we submit. ( Holy Quran, 2. 136 ) 

We may safely say that no relig- 
ion makes any compromise 011 the 
principles of non-violence, truth, 
abstention from theft, abstention 
from dissipation in thought, word 
and deed, and non-possession ; of 
course, this for truly religious people. 
Certain people say that Islam and 
Christianity approve of violence, 
but — 

But I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. (St. Matthew, 5. 39) 
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If you will stretch forth your hand 
towards me to slay me, I am not one 
to stretch forth my hand towards you 
to slay you, surely fear Allah, the 
Lord of the Worlds. {Holy Quran, 5. 38) 

After having been so enlightened, 
who can say, injuring the truth, that 
Mahomed the Prophet or Jesus 
Christ were lacking in belief in non- 
violence and universal brotherhood 
as compared with Lord Mahavir or 
Lord Buddha } It remains a fact 
that no other religion has analysed 
non-violence so minutely as Jainism 
and Buddhism. All religions, more- 
over, differ in their extraordinary 
doctrines. But all are unanimous in 
accepting the wider meaning of non- 
violence. 

Islamic followers condemn the 
idol-worship of the Hindus. But 
the Hindu shastras never say that 
the idol is the God and must be so 
regarded. An idol is merely an 
instrument to help the worshipper to 
remember the divine qualities of 
Godliness. It is the qualities that 
are worshipped and not the idol. 
It may be a means but it is not an 
end in itself. As is an idol, so is a 
Mosque ; it is a place to remember 
God, notliing more. But if the mind 
is open and pure, godliness can be 
found anywhere. Christians would 
ask how universal brotherhood can 
be possible in a creed like Hinduism 
which approves of untouchability. 
But to believe that untouchability 
is a part of Hinduism is a great 
mistake. Mr. Verrier Elwin wrote in 


Harijan ( 24th September 1938 ) : — 
We have no more right to regard 
untouchability as characteristic of 
Hinduism than Hindus would have the 
right to regard belief in Hell, the Devil 
and everlasting damnation as charac- 
teristic of Christianity. 

Like other beliefs about other 
religions this arises out of misunder- 
standing which would not arise if 
each read the other's scriptures with 
respect and love. 

Our present educational system 
does not teach anything about 
religion. We can hardly boast of 
any spiritual knowledge from our 
Universities. Kaka Kalelkar has 
written in one of his articles that 
grammar is deduced from different 
types of sentences ; a code of lang- 
uage is inferred from the grammars 
of different languages. In the same 
manner, he said, our students rphst 
get such training as to be able to 
find godliness and the pa^li of tiuth 
in different religions and diflenjut 
modes of life. Lawyers, for cxamj)le, 
ought to study and undeistand the 
principal religions, because they 
have to judge between what is right 
and what is wrong and have a great 
rale to play in moulding the char- 
acter of the whole of society. 

The political advantages which 
will naturally emanate from this type 
of toleration will be insignificant 
before the spiritual and social j)eace 
resulting from logical and sensible 
toleration in religion. 

Shantichand K. Jhavepi 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A LITTLE MORE THAN SAINT, AND 
LESS THAN SAGE* 


What is the test of a biography ? 

It is this: that the careful, slow, stu- 
dious reader (almost an extinct species) 
shall, having got deep into the volume, 
suddenly grasp the main Fact concern- 
ing the subject. This biography of 
Bernard Shaw by Mr. Hesketh Pearson 
satisfies the test. We grasp the essen- 
tial truth that Shaw is a saint. Of 
course one always understood what IE 
meant by saying that he was the last 
saint sent out from Ireland to save the 
world '* ; but after examining Pearson's 
detailed account, that statement be- 
comes really substantial. 

r v/oiild like to leave the matter 
there and pass on to other considera- 
tions, but I fear the reader will want 
to know wliat exactly is meant by this 
claim. A saint is a man who has 
cli.xi iiy ; who has compassion ; who is 
witijout rancour or malice; and who 
c:j mul be corrupted. It is so rare to 
find any one on earth who is strong 
enough in himself to have charity and 
compassion, who does not bear malice 
and whose integrity and honour cannot 
be undermined, that when we are 
permitted to see one we numi)er him 
amongst the gods and name him saint. 

( 1 hough the man liimself would neither 
a])prove nor like such a description.) 
We cannot avoid this conclusion about 
Shaw when we pass in review his 
dealings with a multitude of men and 
women belonging to the most malicious 

* Bernard Shaw : His Life and Personality. 
bous and Co.. Ltd.. London, ^is ) 


of all types — .social meliorists, literary 
people, actors and actresses, committee 
fiends and lovers. Human beings were 
to him natural phenomena which one 
should not wi.sh to judge nor dream of 
feeling hurt by, any more than one 
feels inclined to judge a giraffe or feel 
insulted by an ass. He always under- 
stood human nature. This does not 
come out in his plays to any marked 
extent. It comes out in his letters and 
in his daily direct dealings with people. 
He knew how to handle them, he 
understood their psychological needs. 
Hence it was only on paper that he 
made enemies; when they met him 
they were soon at his feet. It never 
mattered how insulting any one was to 
him, he did not bear malice, he did not 
hold a grudge, he ne\ er lost his temper, 
he never said anything that hurt a 
man's dwour /fropre—while no one that 
I ever heard ot has so invariably sought 
opportunities to pay subtle compliments 
to his opponents and his friends. Hence 
it was always Shaw who was called in 
to be the reconciliator, the peacemaker 
Iwtween Fabians, councillors, vestry- 
men, playwriglits, actors,— for whom, 
as Pearson points out, probably no man 
in history has put in more disinterested 
work. In their midst he stood out as 
a rock of integrity, loyalty and honour ; 
as a man who could never be found 
doing an unfair or dishonest or mean 
or underhand thing. 

By Hkskkth Peakson. (William Collins, 
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Is this piling it on, do you think? 
Not in the least. There are data to 
support it over and over again in every 
chapter of Pearson's book, though he 
is far too good a biographer to point 
out tliese things directly. It might 
seem that a man with such qualities 
would be unbearable. But Shaw, know- 
ing that virtue starts where virtuousness 
leaves off, as true temperament starts 
were temperamentals leave off, as hero- 
ism starts where heroics leave off, as 
religion starts where piety leaves off, 
clowned and joked his way through the 
business in the wildest of high spirits so 
that his real character was scarcely 
discernible to the naked eye. And one 
further point to explain why Shaw has 
been one of the best loved men of his 
generation : it is because, in his relations 
with people, he never plays the great 
man, nor puts on airs, nor a grand 
manner, nor talks down, but speaks to 
each man as an equal. 

His relations with women have been 
marked from first to last by chivalry. 
An exceedingly large number of women 
seem to have fallen violently in love 
with him, and they included the most 
attractive and celebrated women of 
the day. His own response was some- 
times as passionate. And on all occa- 
sions he was the opposite to heartless. 
“ He steered her through her infatua- 
tion, " writes Pearson concerning one 
case, “ as best he could, finally keeping 
her just off the rocks.” A good summ- 
ary. No doubt many suffered, since 
love always commands the just price. 
But he was never cru* 1. His relations 
wffh women forms one of the most 
illuminating parts of this skilfully 
wrought biography. Shaw's under- 
standing of the human heart comes 
out in liis letters ( compare his letter 


to Mrs. Patrick Campbell on the death 
of her son in the last war with that of 
Barrie's on the same), better than in 
his plays; and he reserved for his 
letters (which for quality are the most 
remarkable in the history of English 
Letter Writing, and in quantity will 
form seven volumes) and not for his 
plays, the privilege of passionate phra- 
sing — strange. 

The above are a few of the chief 
impressions made by this most readable 
Life of Shaw (the only readable one, 
for even Shaw can be made dull ). In 
reviewing it I have been asked to 
remember the readers of this particular 
journal with its Oriental angle. But 
after all, Shaw is a human being and 
that is the chief thing about this book ; 
and as Indians are also inclined to be 
human beings, it is pleasant to think 
what plea.sure it will give those who 
take it out of the library. And as 
human beings, it will do none of us, 
East or West, any harm to set ourselves 
as high a standard of mo’'alily as he 
puts before us in person. i\> a teacher 
in the profundities he lias little to say. 
He is a thinker, certainly ; but not 
thoughtful. He is religious certainly ; 
but he does not address himself to the 
core of religion, often mistaking theol- 
ogy and even science for religion. 

Not thoughtful. What I mean is 
that owing to his excessively busy life 
and quick wit he soon fell out of the 
habit of thinking twice before he spoke, 
and far loo often makes platform 
remarks both verbal and written, lo 
take a light example : Pearson once said 
to him, '‘All the greatest literature is 
simple enough for the nursery." 
this remarkable statement Shaw did 
not qirfetly thoughtfully work out 
the answer — ** Do you think so ? Let 
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US see now, . . and then take a dozen 
great books which couldn’t possibly 
come into Pearson’s scheme. He rapjxd 
out — In that case the alphabet is the 
greatest work in English Literature ” — 
a repartee which floored Pearson but 
which had no particular meaning. Very 
typical. Or he will write — “Pressing 
people to learn things they do not want 
to know is as unwholesome and disas- 
trous as feeding them on sawdust. ” 
Sounds all right. But is it sound— if 
we think again ? No. He thinks furi- 
ously about evolution and how Samuel 
Butler said that Darwin had “ banished 
Mind from the universe, ” arguing at 
colossal length about the survival of the 
fittest, never noticing that argument of 
this kind can go on for ever and that it 
doesn’t matter in the least since the 
arrival of anything is enough to stagger 
sextillions of infidels. Goethe’s accept- 
ance of Awe before the pure phenomena 
disposes of these futile conflicts, and as 
Shaw insists upon remaining on the 


circumference of the matter we cannot 
get anything out of him as a philoso- 
pher. Pearson thinks he understood 
the religious mind best. This is not so. 
He has never understood the mystic 
stand- point. And as for his Dark Girl’s 
search for God, she might just as well 
have stayed at home. 

No need to try and get philosophy 
out of Shaw. He gave us quite enough 
for one man. We have his wonderful 
plays, his priceless prefaces, and as a 
memory to be treasured for all time the 
spirit with which he took life and will 
take death — a wild gaiety which in its 
trebly gifted envelope stands un- 
exampled in the history of mankind. 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson — though he has 
failed to conduct liis researches far 
enough back to be able to give us the 
date of Shaw’s birth — has just in time, 
while Shaw was there to help, provided 
an account which will allow posterity 
to get him right. 

John Stewart Collis 


MAX PLOWMAN* 


These essays of Max Plowman do not, 
as might be expected, do justice to one 
side of his character. In reading them, 
those who never knew him personally 
may be led to believe that he was first 
of all an intellcctualist. Even when he 
had a subject that stirred him deeply, 
he wrote with the restraint of one who 
was careful to avoid the appearance of 
sentimentalism. His statements are 
for the most part considered rather 
than passionate, appealing more to the 
mind than to the emotions. And yet 
the man himself, with his deep ,^nvic- 


tions, his powers of intuition and 
sympathy, was so very much greater 
than what I have called an “intellect- 
ualist. ” He loved books and music, 
but his first concern was with life 
and humanity. He discovered “ life, ” 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry tells us in his 
Introduction, on the Somme in 1917* 

Quite suddenly he saw it, in all its pristine 
radiance, the simple and abounding gift of 
God. And with the absolute confidence of a 
man who has received the clear call from God 
he “ walked out of the army ” ; stepped clean 
out of the mechanical and inhuman shambles 
into which war has been prostituted. 


The Right to Live. Essays by Max Plowman. ( Andrew Dakers, Ltd., London. 75. 6rf.) 
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He was an infantry subaltern then, 
and he made his declaration of refusal 
to serve any longer in the Army, facing, 
he believed, the probability that he 
would be shot, — an act of superb moral 
courage, made, also, by his contem- 
porary Siegfried Sassoon, and others 
whose names are unknown to any but 
their own people. 

And if I had known no more of Max 
Plowman than this refusal of his to 
play any further part in war, that 
single record would have convinced me 
that there was something greater in him 
than the fine intelligence which he 
unquestionably had. For those who 
are ruled predominantly by the mind 
will find for themselves a justification 
that excuses them from making the 
great refusal, '*So long as we are 
merely self-conscious, we arc not 
properly alive, ” Plowman writes in his 
essay on '"The Problem of War and 
Peace ” : We need to lose our self- 
consciousness. And that is what 
happens, quite simply, whenever we 
love anything. Therefore, to love is to 
have primary knowledge of the religious 
attitude to life. ” And later in the 
same essay, he writes : — 

For Pacifism is not the expression of a 
sentimental and exaggerated regard for the 
human body, but the acknowledgment of a 
religious reverence for the human spirit. It 
is simply because I have an absolute reverence 
for the highest potentialities in man, and 
because I believe those potentialities arc 
incipient in every man that I am a Pacifist. 

In those passages we see the real Max 
Plowman, and he still further clarifies 
all that '' religion meant for him when 
he says that 

ti.e clue to purposive living is to present our- 
selves with such awareness, such responsive- 


ness to the contemporary movement of life 
that we can perceive the possibilities of 
transcendence, and by obedience to the insight 
thus acquired, initiate movement upon a 
higher plane. 

He knew very well, too, that this 
profession could not be confined to the 
study, nor furthered by the exclusive 
method of solitary meditation. He was 
essentially a man who practised his 
beliefs, not by founding a “ school ” or 
setting himself up as a teacher, but in 
the everyday relations of his ordinary 
life. He was happy in finding another 
exponent of the same faith in Dick 
Sheppard, and in working with him in 
the Peace Pledge Union, but Plowman 
recognised, after Dick Sheppard’s 
death, that admirable as the work of 
the P. P. IJ. w’as ( and is ) in many ways, 
the secretaryship of such an organisa- 
tion, was not, for him, the most fruitful 
avenue for expression. 

It will be evident from these excerpts 
from the P'ssays that Max Plo ' tnan 
was fundamentally a religious mnn, and 
that his attitude tow'^uls life was 
essentially spiritual, but he adhered to 
no recognised creed. Like so many 
other thoughtful seekers of his genera- 
tion, he sought the ultimate truths tliat 
lie behind dogma, and the principal 
means of his search was not found in 
books, but in the practice of life, a 
search for which he was wtU fitted by 
his fine sincerity. He was honest with 
himself, with his friends and in his 
writing ; and if his love of truth were 
the guiding spirit of the world today, 
all our social and political difficulties 
would solve themselves. 

J. D. Beresford 
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THE STUDY OF DREAMS 


Dr. Samuel Lowy, a psycho-analyst 
who is a refugee from Prague working 
in England, has produced a book on 
the interpretation of dreams with an 
enthusiastic prefatorial recommenda- 
tion from the pen of the late Dr. Wil- 
helm Stekel. It is an advanced work 
on the subject, more suitable for 
professional than for lay readers, but if 
intelligent members of the general 
public should read it to satisfy curiosity 
as to the present condition of dream- 
interpretation in psychological studies, 
tliey will not be disappointed. The 
author has in a high dcigree tlie capac- 
ity for clear and connected thinking 
which his subject demands ; there is a 
careful (and partly critical ) summary 
of Freud's work, which w’as the start- 
ing-point for clinical dream-diagnosis ; 
other schools of interpretation are 
indicated briefly but fairly accurately ; 
and, thanks to the generous collabora- 
tion of some English doctors and of 
ATr. Hcibert Read in revision, the 
F.ngb-^h of the book is smooth enough 
in nvding. 

The author has his own method of 
ap[)Toach to the subject, and although 
his claims tor it are made with mod- 
esty, it is an intelligent and useful 
contribution. Its merit is that it 
constitutes a sort of paradigm for the 
conjugation of dreams, as it wen^, — it 
gives us a summary or condensation of 
the most usual types of dream, from 
the clinical stand-point. The present 
reviewer found this treatment of the 
matter of special interest, for it ren'cals 
with a new clarity what be has always 
felt to be one of the difficulties — or 


dangers — of psycho-analytic work, 
which should be taken into account by 
those who have recourse to it, either 
as patients or as practitioners. 

Dr. Lowy's thesis is difficult to indi- 
cate within the limitations of a review, 
without risk of doing it some injustice. 
What follows here must be taken light- 
ly, as the best the present reviewer 
can do, in the space, to give an idea of 
Dr. Lowy’s illuminaling conception. 
First, he confirms the opinion of other 
experts as to the existence of different 
levels of dreaming. At the deepest 
level of sleep there is either no dream- 
work going on at all, or what there is is 
of such a character that it could in no 
case be translated into words, concepts 
or even images of any kind, although 
vital activities may probably be going 
on in a kind of consciousness which is 
to us unconsciousness. At a slightly 
higher level, a profound bio-psychic 
dream-work proceeds, which is only 
rarely brought into w.ddng conscious- 
ness and still more rarely retained in 
memory : and at this level there is 
apparently a generalization of all the 
vital problems of the living person- 
internal organic problems, problems of 
adjustment to the outer world, problems 
of work, relation to others, ambitions, 
etc. Tlit'sc are dramatized in the 
imagery, often apparently so inconse- 
quential and inysterions, of which we 
sometimes remember scenes or frag- 
ments as “ dreams. " At a still shall- 
ower level, quite near to the waking 
state, pains or sensations actually in 
the body, external sounds or other 
events (such as distant gun-fire or a 


^Foundations of Dream Interpretation. IW S. Lowy, m. d.. with an Introduction by 
E. B. Strauss , m.d., f.r.c.p. ( Kogan Paul, Trench, Trubiicr and Co., Ltd.. Loudon. lOs. bd. ) 
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horn blowing) may break into the 
dream from the real world without 
awakening the dreamer, who weaves 
them into the dream-work as symbols, 
often as a symbol to represent some 
clement in the problem with which his 
dreaming mind is occupied. Thus, 
from the level of deep sleep up to the 
lightest dreaming upon the very thresh- 
old of waking, there is a progressive 
clarification, a separating-out of the 
problematic elements in the dreamer’s 
total apprehension of his interests ; and, 
conversely, these elements coalesce as 
the dreamer sinks into deeper sleep, 
into generalizations of life forces that 
are beyond our comprehension. 

This conception of the dream-work, 
which Dr. Lowy illustrates with nu- 
merous examples from dream analysis, 
is actually a conipondiinn of most of the 
})est theorising about dream that one 
has encountered. But its effect — at 
least upon this reviewer — is all the 
more disturbing ; for it presents the 
task of reading and interpreting dreams 
in so difficult a light as to suggest that 
it may be impossible. For consider 
what it implies. No dream can be 
taken at its face value : nor even 
directly at its symbolic value. Tlic 
little dramas we call dreams are con- 
cerned with different problems as the 
dreamer moves up and down with 
the tide of sleep, so to speak ; at 
each different level the play is a 
different one, and cither introduces 
fresh characters, properties or scenery, 
or else changes the meaning of the 
same ones. Even one and the .same 
level, the players or properties from 
another level arc often present, partly 
engaged i.i their own underplot and 
partly joining in the main business. 
What a fearful complexity this indi- 


cates, and how incredibly difficult to 
disentangle the meaning of any frag- 
ment which can be remembered and — 
probably imperfectly — reported I 

This is not, of course, to express 
doubt whether dreams mean anything. 
They certainly do, and Freud and his 
successors, as well as Adler, Jung and 
others have given us some general 
knowledge about their biological func- 
tion and their relation to our waking 
life. The misgiving which one has is 
whether the knowledge is reliable in 
any specific instance, so that it would 
be safe to act upon it ; and in this 
respect the tendency of Dr. Lowy’s 
book is negative, h'or he not only 
demonstrates thal the dream mat (‘rial 
is a web of almost infinite complexity, 
in which it is most difficult to decipher 
any pattern corresponding to reality, 
lie says that the analyst cannot really 
try to do the work ol)je(:tivcly, and 
writes : — 

It must, however, be sruU in ail h' ’.rsty : 
dieani interpretation a pioer’is of 

ftropinf^ and jcelinf: one’s rfv '. o vihiccliv* 
ivanniY of tvcutin^ the nhr'rial. 

( 1 )r. T.owy’s itali« s ) 

The analyst, then, really appeals to 
his own subconscious tu “give him a 
lijie” on tlial of the patient. This is 
not necessarily objectioiiablc ! tlie 
doctor is ex hypollicsi trying to help the 
patient, and we know that in practice 
he is often .successful ; but from wdiat 
Dr. Lowy says it seems that we arc in 
the dark as to wluil really happens in 
a dream analysis. It lof)ks rather as if 
the subconscious of the doctor is trying 
to lead the subconscious of the patient. 
If the doctor is much the healthier 
person of the two, the patient no doubt 
may benefit, but is there not a danger 
that both can '""come involved, if not 
submerged, in subconscious tendencies ? 
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That this sometimes happens is strongly 
suggested by the great difficulty that 
many patients experience in breaking 
off the process of cure ; which had 
adapted them to the doctor but not to 
conscious, independent self-orientation 
in the world. 

Whether it is really curative or not 
— a point oil which Freud himself 
expressed doubts — the anal3"sis of a 
person's dreams is at least a j)owerful 
alterative. What happens, it is clear, 
is that the conscious values and the 
philosopliy of the analyst intluence the 
subconscious as well as the conscious 
mind of the jierson whose dreams he 
iielps to interpret. 'I'hus the ])upils 
and patients of a great psychologist 
have a tendency to go on living in the 
light of their teacher’s personality and 
ideas, somewhat in the manner of a 
religious sect. This is the case, to 
some extent, with the pujuLs and 
patients of Freud and of Adler, and 
more so with those of Jung, who is 
convinced that archety])es and other 
sj)irit’ial beings are manifested in 
dreams, and has taught iiis jiatients to 
undcistaiul tlmir dream life in relation 
to khe.is of religious origin. But, as 
Dr. Lowy writes : — 

t\yclioanal>sts not belonpin^ 10 the < loser 
circle of Jung, find only very rarely lii'i 
archetypes in the dreams of their patients. 

And on the rare occasions when they 
do, we may conjecture, it is because 
they have read Juug’s books. The 
fact is that as soon as we presume to 


help another person by interpreting his 
dreams to him, or influencing him at 
all in his conscious relation to his 
dream life, we are assuming something 
of the r6le of priest or magician towards 
him, and the i)attern we shall decipher 
in the maze of his dreams will be that 
of our religion or our occultism. 
I'sychology can never be science in the 
purely secular and Western sense of 
the word. The dream-interpreter may 
do good to the extent that he provides, 
together with this magical operation, 
a good example for adaptation to life ; 
otherwise the powerful “ alterative " 
that he applies will work but tem- 
porary benefits or none at all. 

There are many individualistic 
psycho-analysts whose attitude to their 
task is pragmatic, even hand-to-mouth, 
and is not grounded in any metaphys- 
ical conviction as to the nature of man 
and his position in nature ; there is a 
demand for their work and it is useful 
— as are aspirins — but not ullimately 
of therapeutic value, llie great psy- 
chologists are men witli a metaphysical 
basis for their work, wiiich is more 
enduring ; and tiie only liiially sound 
basis for psychotherapy, including 
dream interpretation, would be, as 
Jung and others are well aware, that 
of an imiversal religion. But the great 
religions, although they undoubtedly 
influence the life of sleep, do not do it 
by analysing dreams. 


Philip Maiket 
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SECRETS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


In these troubled times works on 
spiritual subjects like this little book 
bring relief to thinking souls. Dr. 
Mohan Singh has already made a name 
for himself among Orientalists by his 
works on Mysticism. In this book, 
however, he appears in quite a new 
light and rises to greater heights. The 
reviewer cannot claim to any advance- 
ment in spiritual Sudhanu ; he has not 
had the good fortune of coming in 
contact with a Sadguru ; he is only a 
humble seeker after Truth and a 
student of the Upanisads and of 
Hindu religion and philosophy. 

This mine of erudite spiritual 
explanation is divided into two parts 
containing over 400 paragraphs, which 
the author styles Siilras, Like a true 
Avadhuta, the author has simply 
presented the Sutras as intuitively 
apprehended by him ; there is no order 
or arrangement, and the language is so 
cryptic as to vie with the ancient 
Sanskrit Siilras in the need of a comm- 
entary to expound the autlior s view- 
point. 

The special features are Dr. Mohan 
Singh’s approach ; his interpretation 
of different myths and processes ; his 
system of correspondences, which 
requires the meanings and e(]uivalents 
of important V^edic names, processes 
and events to be discovered not only 
in Metaphysics, but also in Astronomy, 
Physics, Mathematics, Prosody, Gram- 
mar, Chemistry, Botany and Biology ; 
his general reading of the historical 
process etc. These would require a 
lull-sized monograph for clear-cut 
elucidate n and I doubt my competence 

* Secrets of Spiritual Life. Vol. 1 . Hy 
Kapurthala House, Lahore. Ks. 2/8 ) 


for such an undertaking. In the present 
review I shall content myself with 
drawing attention to certain salient 
features only. 

The author rightly demands of his 
readers, in the old Upanisadic way, 
Samids (dry sticks) and a receptive 
mind, as also a fair acquaintance with 
Hindu mythology, religion, Yoga and 
Vedanta. The general public likes to be 
spoon-fed, and Dr. Mohan Singh has 
scarcely attempted that in this book. 
It was with great reluctance that he 
added an “Index," for, according to 
him, intuitive apprehension is total, 
existential and of the nature of pure 
higher Algebra and Geometry and of 
classical music. To a superlicial reader 
the book would be clitricult to follow, 
while the Western reader will find it 
obscure: the book requires meditation 
for clear understanding. 

Spiritual life cannot be the si hjeet 
of objective investigation, but it can 
be gra.spcd by a mysijc realization. 
Dr. Mohan Singh his Mirceoded in 
disclosing and elucidat’nf the secrets 
of spiritual experience Vvilh tlic aid of 
modern secular sciences. 1 he author's 
insight, intuition and courage are 
marvellous. 'I'hc style is crisp, pointed 
and j)oetic, and the book contains a 
number of pithy, apt expressions that 
may well become proverbs. On the 
whole the book is interesting and 
illuminating. It is original in that tlie 
majority of the Siilras have been 
inspired by Life, and only a few by 
books. 

The author presents novel interpreta- 
tions of well-known Vedic and Puranic 

Dr. Mohan biwuil. (S. Sher Singh, B/2 
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myths and legends such as those of 
Pururavas and Urva^L Siva and Sakti 
etc. These are viewed in their adhydt- 
mic aspect and recur witli innumerable 
variations in name, form, time, space, 
etc. There are also various interpreta- 
tions of incarnation, Vedas, Puranas, 
Sakhas, the Caste System etc. The 
author rightly states that “ a parable 
can be converted into a biograpliy arid 
a biogra])hy into a parable. ** Dr. 
Mohan Singh's remarks on history, 
tragedy, philosoi)hy, truth, mysticism, 
etc. can stand comparison with Nicolas 
Berdyaev's The Desiuiy of Man and 
The Meaning of History. 

The following sutras about history 
are splendid and eloquently pre.scnt 
Dr. Mohan Singh's view-point. 

Only when history becomes mythol- 
ogy does its full meaning reveal itself." 
“ The ])hilosophcr deduces meaning 
from jiistory ; the mystic puls meaning 
into it." ‘‘Piirana is the Book or 
Epic of Time. " Indeed, as one critic 
wrote to tlie author, the MaJuibhilrata 
is far truer than all the silly histories 
of a^.ademics ; for it is the history of 
tl:e MHil, and the outer world is but 
t e garment of tlie soul. 

“Truths of Spiritual life are irra- 
tional. ” “ The way of Spiritual life 

is spiced with the .spice of adventures, " 
“is an (.ver-present, evcr-complete 
miracle, " and “ the secret lies in want- 
ing a thing with a disciplined body and 
mind, in a determined way, with tlic 
most passionate wish, and a concen- 
trated desire. " 

The constituent elements of spiritual 
life have been thoroughly analysed in 
a masterly way, and the author's new 
approach characterized by mystical 
subtleties and originality will be of 
invaluable aid to those struggling on 


the path. 

The author's views about truth also 
merit close attention. Truth at the 
highest is a mystery ; expositions of 
truth in simple, ordered language are 
relative. Limitations of space compel 
me only to refer to the admirable way 
in which the author has handled his 
specialised mysticism of time and 
numbers, as also Symbolism and the 
theory of Correspondences. 

The book is Vedaiitic in outlook and 
maintains an Dpaiiisadic stand-point 
in the interpretation of many a topic. 
“ Vedanta alone takes us to the highest 
goal of Freedom, Power, Truth, An- 
anda-Joy, Creative Sacrifice. Other 
sy. stems of thought are stages on the 
journey, a preparation-course. " Dr. 
Mohan Singh thus formulates his new 
system : — 

(jod is unity, the Super-Unity, as well as 
the Unity in Diversity ; only the latter we 
ran apprehend, only thus far we can go. . . . 
To know God is to know, feel, experience, 
re-rreate that correspondency, interdepend- 
ence, etc. on all planes and in respect ot 
all loyalties and relations. 

Rightly does the author ob.serve : — 

You cannot abolish war ; you can and 
must face it as long as you are in the region 
of Dhanna ; pass beyond Dliarnia, on to the 
spiritual plane and practice Ahimsa. 

I enjoyed the book immensely and 
derived much pleasure and profit from 
it. I fully endorse the opinion of my 
revered friend Professor Code that the 
book is “a modern Upanisad, " and 
commend it to all interested in Spiritual 
life, feeling confident that they will be 
benefited. The author has completed 
another book Physics to Metaphysics 
consisting of loS 5rtis, each with a 
suitable title, and clearer and more 
radiant in its light and music. It is 
to be hoped that the new book will 
soon see the light of day. 

A. D. PUSALKER 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM* 


Does the future lie with Ingram or 
with Inge ? Which is prophetic of the 
age Unit is to come ? The world 
belongs to the young/* says Dr. Inge 
through one of the collocutors in his 
book of Dialogues, thus virtually 
conceding Mr. Ingram’s case, for, he, 
not the ex-Dean of St. Paul’s, is likely 
to claim the allegiance of the young 
who will be quite undeterred by Dr. 
Inge’s expectation of the “ nice mess " 
they w'ill make of it. 

Yet his book reveals once again the 
latter’s alert and wide-ranging mind. 
His own “ terminus near, ” he hands 
on to tlie Ingrams of this world 
the task of shaping tomorrow’s 
thoughts. But with no up-flaming 
hope. It may be, he says, that we 
are facing another period when men 
will be without ho})c and without God 
in the world. Superstition though it 
was, the doctrine of human perfectibil- 
ity had at least the effect of encour- 
aging human effort. That belief has 
gone, and since there appears no sign 
of a revival of belief in a future life, 
what is there left to dynamise human 
behaviour ? Others may answer. Con- 
fessing that, despite his reputation 
for gloom, he has never prophe.sied 
“ anything so bad as what has 
happened to the world,” Dr. Inge is 
content to restate his unconquerable 
Platonism, firm in liis conviction that 
faith in a spiritual world is the only 
spring of real happiness. 

Contemptuous of all forms of Fut- 
urism, he is nevertheless more charita- 
bly contemptuous, and readier to state 

* Talks in a Tree Country. 

Cd . ) 


his opponent’s case, than in his earlier 
writings. Socialism and Communism, 
and all new-world plans, he char- 
acterises as utopian visions since he 
looks for no human fulfilment along 
the temporal road. Progress is a 
mirage still. Every plan for the 
worthier ordering of human affairs 
he sees as a carry-over into the modern 
world of the yet more extravagant 
notions of the nineteenth century. They 
arc but pictures of a “ terminal state,” 
perfectionist dreams which can never 
be fulfilled. 

What Dr. Inge fails to appreciate is 
the religious enthusiasm which goes to 
the maturing of these plans, not as 
glittering promises of a paradise on 
earth but as the necessary means for 
the achieving of a fuller life for the 
many as well as the few. It is here that 
Mr. Ingram olfers a corrective Mis 
book is a passionate pica, j)ainstakingly 
argued, for a reborn Chrisli.inily 
purged of sentimental pietism and 
ideational theology, a soci;dised Clirisl- 
ianity rooted in commiiiial exjierience. 
For him. Socialism is not merely a polit- 
ical cause — as such it can ins])irc only 
a few to ardent action ; it is a religious 
demand involving a widening of spir- 
itual perspective. 

Religion, he afTirnis, "concerns not 
the self ill isolation, but the self dedi- 
cated to the needs of others.” Hence 
religion has its social expression; it 
teaches the art of living together. On 
the political side this implies accept- 
ance of the principle of common 


ownership of the means of production, 
By William Ralph Ingk. (PuLaam and Co., Ltd., London. 
Taken at the Flood. By Kunnkth Ingram. (George Allen and Unv/in, Ltd., London, os.) 
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and deliverance from the profit motive. 
But even this, he recognises, is no 
panacea for every ill : common owner- 
ship is the next essential stage in an 
advance''; and to further this advance 
he anticipates a marriage (synthesis) 
between traditional Christianity and 
secular Humanism, as representing 
the thesis and antithesis of creative 
thought, the one suj)plementing the 
other. Because traditional religion is 
couched in outworn forms it fails to 
speak “ the mental language of the 
contemporary world." Secular Human- 
ism, however, confuses the essence of 
religion with its forms ; concentrating 
upon changing the outward system, 
it ignores the need for converting the 
personal motive. Tliis need religion 
supplies. 


The Dhiimmapacla. Te.xt in l^ornan 
with Kngli.sh Translation. 'Die Text in 
Nagari witli English Translation, By 
V. Dhammajoti. (Maha Bodhi Society, 
Sarn.ith, Benares. 8 annas each) 

Tills excellent little volume which 
compri.ses a translation into English of 
lie Dhammapada, or “a collection 
of verses from the Teachings of the 
Buddha, ’’ is presented in two forms, 
one with the original Pali text in 
Roman script and one with it in Nagari. 
This experiment in the juesentation of 
scripts is a most interesting one and 
one that should be studied by other 
writers and publishers who wish to get 
the widest possible audience for their 
publications. 

The book is an anthol'igy of v.rscs 
contained in the “ TipitaKa, " or sacred 
books of the Buddhists. It is said to 
be the most popular of the Tipi taka " 


Humanism emphasises the scientific 
method and is thus a necessary clement 
in any cultural advance. So much 
we admit, but a secularised Humanism 
is surely incompatible with a religious 
philosophy. Belief in a spiritual 
world is fundamental and without it 
“ futurism " is but a play of ideas, the 
dream Dr. Inge believes it to be. 

Mr. Ingram places too much reliance 
upon the ipsissima verba of Jesus, who 
may or may not have spoken the w'ords 
attributed to Iiim in the Gospels. To 
base conclusions upon these sayings 
on the assumption that Jesus actually 
uttered them is an unnecessary hazard, 
especially witli the Fourth Gospel. 
Incidentally, Dr. Inge notes that the 
Gospel of St. John is liiiding many 
readers in present-day India. 

Leslie Belton 

books and to 1)0 equally appreciated in 
the Itast and the VV'est. 

Tlicie is no doubt that the thouglit- 
fnl reader will hnd miicli of beauty and 
inspiration in tlicse lovely verses, which 
range over such a wide choice of 
subjects as Vigilance, the Mind, Flow- 
ers, Fools, Tiie Wise, The Worthy, 
The Rod, Old Age. }Iapj)incss, Anger, 
Craving, and the Brahmin. They do of 
course represent the. strict, traditional 
Buddhist view founded on the Hindu 
Philosophy of karyna and transmigra- 
tion. To that extent they may be 
limited in their appeal to the modern 
mind. But whatever one s metaphysics 
or theology one cannot but get help 
and inspiration from this bubbling pool 
of pure water. In these days of the 
re-study of the foundations of life in 
order to build a bcttiT world, the going 
back to works of permanent value like 
The Dhafuniapada cannot but help to 
put the heart and mind of the present- 
day world on the path to peace and 
progress. 


Banning Richardson 
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Dostoevsky: A Study, 6y Janko 
Lavrin. ( Methuen and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. ys. ()d. ) 

During the last twenty years a 
number of books on Dostoevsky have 
appeared in English, many of which are 
indispensable to the student of the 
great Russian writer. One of these is 
Mr. Janko Lavrin s Dostoevsky and His 
Creation^ but as he tells us in a pref- 
atory note to this book that to all 
intents and purposes it can be regarded 
as a new work, it is treated as such in 
this review. One thing is certain : this 
study holds high place in the list 
referred -to above. 

Naturally, none of these books on 
Dostoevsky comprises its subject. To 
do so, a critical work would need to 
be written by one greater — on his 
own level — than Dostoevsky. Which is 
improbable. 

The principle of fugue, of “ .symphonic " 
treatment is possible in a novel only if the 
author gives the most opi)osite tliemes and 
motives an equal chance. And this is what 
Dostoevsky docs. 

And this is what Mr. Lavrin does in 
his study of him. Aiul it is precisely 
because he does this that his book has 
superlative value. Nearly all critical 
works on Dostoevsky arc conditioned 
by the authors’ mental or tempera- 
mental affinities, the result being that 
each presents only one aspect of his 
subject — often with .sincerity, insight, 
conviction — in order to show that 
Dostoevsky was a Christian, a nihilist, 
an "underground” man, a "cruel” 
genius, and so on. These critics — like 
most of those concv rned with Shakes- 
peare — are genuinely convinced that 
their subject rc..ombles themselves. Mr. 
Lavrin is not of them. He docs not 
attempt to prove ; he seeks to illuminate 
— and the fact that he succeeds is a 


notable triumph, for his task is a 
formidable one". 

It is formidable becau.se of the 
number and the complexity of Dostoev- 
sky’s ideas and because the most 
contradictory thoughts, the most con- 
flicting emotions, existed simultane- 
ously in him. Never was such duality. 
Consequently, it is no coincidence that 
the theme of the "Double” is dom- 
inant in each of the major novels. 

To attempt to label such a writer is 
to reveal oneself, not Dostoevsky. 

Baudelaire announced the pathetic 
fact that man implores Cod and the 
devil simultaneously. But Dostocv.sky 
rebelled " against God in the name of 
Satan, and against Satan in the name 
of God — simultaneously." That sen- 
tence, with its infinite imj^liralions, is 
the truth so far as the truth, on sucli 
a subject, can be narrowed to a single 
statement. 

It follows that Dostoovsk’V is the 
"great psychologist of disinlcgiatifai ’’ 
— not in detachment, lik'.‘ Tronsl, lait 
as " part and parcel of I s own spiritual 
quest." Consequently, it is inexitahle 
that 

the very form of n ^)o.slo^!^ iki.'iii ncvTl rouRs 
from the flyiiamii: ten -.ion t>i.twrrii several 
( ontnulictory pl.tncs iinrl treiuls of one* and 
the same ronsciousm ss — ca( h of lliciu witli 
its own oonclusM)ns. 

Mr. Lavrin’s fugal treatment of his 
siilq'oct is indicated hy fhe Contents 
page, which shows his concern with 
Dostoevsky as man, artist, psychologist, 
" under-world ” spirit, analyst of the 
superman — in addition to separate 
critical evaluations of the famous 
novels. 

The two lyst chapters stress not only 
the relevance of all that precedes them 
to the inici.../ of today, but also 
indicate the unique possibilities, up and 
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down, which confront us who stand at 
“ the most ominous cross-roads in his- 
tory/* 

Above all, they analyse that univer- 
salism which, according to Dostoevsky, 
is the quintessence of the Russian 

Dark Testament. By Peter Abra- 
hams. (George Allen and l^nwin, Ltd., 
London, js. 6d.) 

This is a book which nobody should 
keep. It is one to be passed on and 
on, for however many copies are 
printed it can never be read by enough 
people— especially people of the white 
races. 

Peter Abrahams is a powcvfnl and 
clever writer. In simple language he 
conveys messages which must be con- 
veyed if tiic tragic lot of the Negro 
race in Africa is ever to be under- 
stood by while peo])le. In little 
sketchi^s and stories he brings to the 
reader the reality of Africa. The 
reality of rac ial inequality, the reality 
of the Negro’'} poverty, the reality of 
his Inimiliation are but the better 
dein.on.strated for lieing described in 
eveayday happenings to everyday 
people. 

Nobody could read this book and 
remain totally indiflcrcnt to the fate 
of the natives of Africa. Remember, 
it is written by a coloured man who 
has struggled from tlie depths himself 
to describe the sufferings of his fellow- 
men and women who still writhe there, 
in their misery. His very capacity 
as a writer is a reply to those who 
condemn the coloured races as inferior. 
None but a good brain could produce 
such writing, none but a l»ig heart 
could so touch other hearts and none 


national character — a universalism that 
will have influence of the first magni- 
tude on the shape of things to come. 

Mr. Lavrin has written a very re- 
markable book. 

Claude Houghton 

but a great mind conld so rise above 
adversity to serve his brothers. 

Striking is the author’s sympathy 
for luother Jew. ” That (he coloured 
man should still find pity and sympa- 
thy for his persecuted white brother is 
a mark of great ne.ss — for I still think 
the Negro’s lot is the hardest. After 
all the colour bar is the last refinement 
of racial prejudice. 

Mr. Abrahams docs not hide the 
weaknesses of the Negro people. He 
sliows how many of them accept (lieir 
hard lot as the natural stale of affairs 
-althongji he also points out the 
fearful part the Christian religion has 
jdayed in the enslavement of native 
Africans. And the part ])layed by 
Business. 

If one could have desired any change 
in the book it would have l>cen to 
have more of it. More dcscrijHions of 
the injustices suffered by tlic Negroes, 
more everyday scenes of humiliation, 
more arrows pointing to the crimes 
of the wl\ile man. I hope Mr Abra- 
hams will write more and that more 
and more people will read of the 
barbarities committed by white men 
who are neither Nazis nor Fascists, 
but people of the British Empire. 
Dark Testament is enthralling, heart- 
rending, heart -touching— and humil- 
iating. May many a white man read it ! 

Miller Watson 
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India as Described in Earty Texts of 
Buddhism and Jainism, By Bimala 
Churn Law. ( Luznc and Co., London ). 

It is hard to find an epoch of history 
surpassing in interest and value the 
spacious ages into which the Buddha 
and Mahavira j)ourcd enricliment. A 
new authentic account of those fruitful 
ages is welcome, the more so when 
based on material derived from the 
early texts of tlie Buddhists and 
Jainas, written in Pali and Ardha- 
magadhi. Yet. to extract the right 
material out of them is a stupendous 
task. Dr. Bimala Churn Law, who 
has undertaken such a task a dozen 
times and won remarkable success in 
each instance, deserves the congratula- 
tions of all who have loved Ancient 
India and found joy, found inspiration, 
in its uni(|ue culture. 

The five chapter heads indicate the 
scojie of this volume : " Geograjjliy, 

Kings and Peoples," "Social Life 
and Economic Conditions," " Religion " 
and " Education and Learning." There 
are also a bibliography, an index and 
a map of India setting forth the loca- 
tion of contemporary towns and 
kingdoms. 

Each chapter, precise, richly docu- 
mented. revealing the author’s complete 
mastery over his material, is of interest. 
The last two in particular justify Jiis 
claim of a now approach, a broadening 
of the iiathway opened by Rhys 
Davids. 

Religion in those days was not 
simply a source of insjiiration for 
philosophy and ethics, but, Dr. Law 
tells us, “it was a living factor of 
ancient In^lian civilisation. " And 
he goes on to postulate : — 

Brahmanism was the only form of 
higher religion in India which could afliliatc 


all the popular cults without any feeling of 
contradiction. The religious beliefs and prac- 
tices grew up among diflerent tribes, races and 
nations and were cherished by them with 
veneration and joy ... .In spite of the apparent 
victory and predominance of the higher relig- 
ions over the folk, the latter always held the 
ground. .. .The folk religion afforded indeed 
the living ground of synthe.sis of contending 
faiths. And with the march of lime when it 
iHJcamc sufficiently strong Jind self-conscious, 
it asserted itself as a great religion of Hliakti 
influencing the wliole domain of the higher 
faiths, Jain. Buddliist, and all. 

The bibliography is somewhat inade- 
quate. It is a list in alphabetical order 
without any classilication. Could not 
the Buddhist, Jaiiia aiifl Brahman 
sources be separately indicated, and 
secondary works ( modiTn ) l>e listed 
apart from original sources, in the 
alphabetical order of tiieir resj^ective 
authors ? 

It is significant that (he ptesent work 
is a thesis approved for the T). Lilt. 
Degree in the University of la', know. 
J have a feeling that Imhan hisinrians, 
while they rightly asst s sclKd.nsliij). 
tend to ignore the fact tlut his ory is 
also an art. They do not .seem to 
Ixdieve in style, in nadahility. ^’et 
the two f.ietors can he st) clfcctivt'Iy 
eombined. How' seholarly and yet 
readabl(‘ arc tlie works of leading 
l^ritisli and AnK'ri( an historians ! Dr. 
Law fails in this res[)e('t. lie ignores 
tJic graces of style. Ih^ [ue.sents not 
gold, but gold ore. It is hard to expect 
that many lay readers attracted by 
the great interest of the subject-matter 
will have patience enough to go through 
the entire volume. Tliis, of course, is 
no reflection on the author. The 
intrinsic value of his research is quite 
unassailable. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya 
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Communion in the Messiah : Studies 
in the Relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity. By Lev Gillct. 
(Lutterworth Press, London. I2.s. U) 

The author of tliis book is an 
Orthodox Russian Christian who was 
formerly on the staff of the RiLSsian 
'rheological Seminary in l*aris. He has 
a profound interest in the Jews, much 
knowledge about their literature, his- 
tory and thouglit, and a deep desire to 
see Judaism and Christianity brouglit 
closer together. At the same time he 
disapproves of Christian Missions to 
Jews, of tlie ordinary kind. 

In modern times there has grown up 
an attitude of understanding in some 
circles between J(.'ws and Christians, 
and various symposia to which Jews 
and Christians have contributed, have 
been published. This is, of course, not 
without parallel elsewlieie, where the 
sharpiiess ot religious barriers has been 
softened, and sympathy has replaced 
prejudice as the si)irit of approach, 
bather Cdllet would diiferentiate the 
t'ase of Jmlaism and Cliristhinity from 
any other, and there are obvious 
reasons for this. Christianity was 
br*n out of the womb of Jud<iism. and 
the Old 'Testament belongs to the Bible 
of both Christian and Jew. But Fatlier 
Gillet docs not ignore, as so many 
Christians Jo, all the centuries of 
Judaism that lie between New Testa- 
ment days and our own. He lightly 
holds that no one can hope to approach 
the Jew fruitfully witliout a sound 
understanding of those centuries. 

What he desires, however, is some- 
thing much more far-reiching laaii 
understanding and co-opcration. He 
believes that the Christian Church lias 
a mission not alone to indi\ iduai Jews, 
but to Judaism as such, that at the 


same time Judaism has a mission to 
the ('hurch, and that neither Christian- 
ity nor Judaism can be perfected 
without the other. He emphasizes 
elements in Jev^ish tradition which 
have fallen into the background, and 
especially certain asi^ects of the 
Messianic ho[)e, and he would have 
them brought afresh into tlie focus of 
interest. He would also sec the hope 
of the Second (a)ming of Christ, which 
has i)eon largely transformed or 
relegated to the background in many 
Christian circles, revived and placed in 
the forefront of inieiest and preaching. 
He believes that here lies the link which 
can bring Church and Synagogue closer 
together. 

What he has in mind is a re-created 
Jewish Christianity, wliosc members 
would not cease to be Jews because 
they were Christians, and who would 
continue to obser\'e tlie Jewish laws 
and customs and at the same time be 
full members of the Synagogue and of 
a Christian community. This commun- 
ity should either be an iiidependent 
one, or a branch of one of the main 
bodies of Christians. He cites instances 
of individual Jews who have professed 
Christianity while refraining from 
baptism, and continuing in full fellow- 
ship with the Synagogue. This attitude 
is not conhned to Jews. 'There are 
members of otlier faiths who have been 
able to say as Lichtenstein said of his 
study of the Gospel: “1 looked for 
thorns and gathered roses, ** and who 
have revered Christ while not breaking 
with their own faith. The creation of 
a fully recognized Christian community 
within the framework of the Jewish 
community is, however, a very different 
and a much more difficult proposition. 

Probably few readers of The Aryan 
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Path will be interested in this pro- 
gramme, and the reviewer has little 
confidence that it holds any high 
promise either for Judaism or for 
Christianity. The real importance of 
the book lies less in this programme, 
however, than in the spirit of rich 
understanding and sympathy for the 
religion not professed by the author 
which breathes through its pages. 
Few non-Jews can have written of 
Judaism with more large-hearted and 
sympathetic penetration, and whoever 


The Complaint and the Answer: 
Being Allama Sir Muhammad Iqbal's 
Shikwah J uwalhi-Shikwah Done 
into English Verse. By Altal Husain. 
(Shaikh Muhammad Asliraf, Kashmiri 
Bazaar, Lahore. Rs. 2 /-) 

It would be gratuitous to define 
great jHietry or to attempt an enumera- 
tion of its characteristics. But one 
thing is certain. It always transcends 
the particular. Thus tl^csc poems, 
tiiough s|X3cifically preoccupied with 
the degradation of those who }>rofess 
the Islamic faith, have an api)eal even 
for those outside that fold. The com- 
plaint against God, which forms the 
first part of the poem, is that lie has 
ceased bestowing Grace upon those 
who have all along lieen striving to 
keep the torcli of Islam burning. Tlie 
second part, which forms the answer 
to the complaint, refutes the allegation. 
The accuser himself is accused of want 
of faith, selfishness, sectarianism, un- 
thinking luxury and disregard of 
human brotherhood, which older 


would understand the religion of the 
people which has become so largely 
the symbol of the world's divisions and 
the world's agonies in our day, can find 
no better guide. Tlic book is erudite 
to a degree, yet eminently readable, 
and it presents a great deal of factual 
information which is not readily 
accessible elsewhere. For its stores of 
knowledge and the fine charity of its 
spirit it has a high value (|uite 
iudependciit of the programme it 
advocates. 

M. 11 . Rowlly 


teachers and practitiDiiers of the holy 
teachings finely exemplified. It i.s a 
common human tendency to rationalise 
misfortune and to shift the re.sj)onsihil- 
ity for ills to an arhitrary Destiny 
The Answer riglitly fixes the respon- 
sibility on man himself. 

A gencratioii which })rides itself t)ii 
its scepticism and its lalioiialistic 
approach feels fnistral»d wlicii life 
deals out unpalatahh* dostr.. Hiis 
accumulated sense of irnslration ol a 
whole age left dry and sirandi'd on the 
shores of civilisation finds synd;olkal 
expression in the cumpl.iinl and ren- 
ders necessary the eoiinter-indictment 
by way of answer. It records the 
spiritual bankruptcy of tlie age, and 
the hollowness whicli it liies to screen 
by comjdacence and seif-deceptive 
fatalism. 

The translation into English verse is 
superbly done and those who cannot 
read the original may well congratulate 
the translator on his masterly handling 
of a great poem of a great |)oct. 

V. M. INAMOAK 
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Russia has been l)olding Germany 
in check. The U. S. A. and British 
politicians have been exulting over 
victories in North Africa, while Japan, 
listening to the talk of the second 
front against Germany in Europe, 
seems to be taking good advantage by 
coin])le(ing its preparations to meet 
its enemy in Asia. But important as 
these may seem, other events luive 
precipitated ami these caniujt but be 
regarded as more signihcant for the 
future peace of the* international 
world. 

China lights on still unaided by her 
allies. Labour strikes in the U.S.A. ha\e 
enable* I vested interests to weaken the 
Presidential thronein the White House ; 
and the Ne:;ro riots are tlie first visible 
eisipiion of the underground rum- 
blings lieard now for a long i)eriod. In 
Atrica the Government of Field- 
AJarsiial Smuts iias carried the uii- 
chivalrous war against Indians one 
long stej) further, giving the whole 
world a tangible proof that Smuts 
and his friends do not love Justice 
and therefore arc incai)able of sharing 
in the iisliering in of a lasting peace. 
His bad example is copied by the two 
French Generals, supported by the 
U.S.A. and Britain, who decide the fate 
of coloured subjects of the old French 
Empire. Here India, or the verge of 
starvation, wears a sullen countenance 
and is heavily veiled in silent resent- 
ment, with what result who can tell ? 
As Lin Yutang well points out in 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers." 

liUDIBRAS 

his article reprinted by The Bombay 
Chronicle from the New York Nation, 
it is all a matter of Karrna and even 
Winston ('hurchill is no exception to 
the operations of the ever-present Law 
wliich ever moves to righteousness 

Lin Yutang s article strikes a note of 
warning but the ears of the arrogant 
are most often closed to the words of 
philosophers and true friends. But 
where even philosr)phers fail Karma 
succeeds. Our readers’ attention may 
be drawn to our editorial for February 
oil “ Tlie Karma of Natiuns.” 

H. (j. Wells lias castigated Smuts 
for hi.s ft)lly which pcrpolrates the sin 
of colour bar. Writing in the Evening 
Standard ( ibtli March ) he says to the 
Field Marslial : - 

Thi: blacks arc- wilfully degraded, but they 
increase and multiply. Tlie breath ol free- 
dom is bliiwiiig roiiin! the world, and it will 
blow into your I.>ominion as elsewhere. What 
sort cif l)lack man do yt>u want to have to 
lace when the inevitable adjustment comes ? 

But it seems curious to us that so 
experienced a publicist as H. G. Wells 
still believes in the verbal assurances of 
•• our governors — 

Yet so far as our governors have given us 
any intimations of our war aims, it is against 
that all-devouring State of Hobbes and 
Smuts, and for the individual freedom of 
mankind, white, yellow, brown or black, that 
we light. 

Mr. Wells must posit the same 
question to Mr. Churchill which he 
puts to Field-Marshal Smuts 
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1 ask you, when all the* rest of the world is 
made equal and free, ho^ can the petty white 
tyranny of your system escape a convulsion ? 

The Browns of India settled in Africa 
and the Negroes who love their Native 
land, both of whom Smuts treats 
in the manner of Hitler his Jews, will 
one day inevitably join hands and riot 
against the Whites, as Negroes did in 
Detroit. Macliine guns can put tliis 
down but — ! 

John brown’s body lies a-inouldering in 
the grave 

but his soul is inarcJiing on. 

Surely the undeniable fact that it 
poisons human relationslii])s can legit- 
mately be included in the charge-sheet 
against imperialism. One reason Miss 
Margaret Pope gives for supporting 
Indian independence is “what impe- 
rialism does to the relationship between 
the * white man ’ and the * native ’ in 
India. 

1 should say that the roots of inipcriulisin 
in India today lie even deeper than econoni- 
ic.s ; they lie in the te.'stering bod of a colossal 
lack of understanding from which the present 
generation of Knglish in India have neither 
the mental energy nor the ideological stim- 
ulus to extricate themselves. 

Slie despairs of the possibility of their 
conversion to tlic Indian point of view. 
“They do not po.ssess an inter- 
national outlook ; they possess an 
imperialistic one ; they cannot change 
so long as they occupy their present 
position in India. Truly, as Miss 
Pope declares, “India reveals the 
inconsistency of democracy with 
empire — the impossibility of maintain- 
ing democratic institutions intact and 
supporting a system of colonial ex- 
ploitation at the same time. " Hard 
as imperialism bciirs upon its victims, 
“ the failure of a free people to see the 
freedom of other peoples in ixirspective** 


must react detrimentally on the 
imperialists themselves. Already, Miss 
Pope declares, they are outstripped in 
international thinking by Indians and 
Chinese. 

Imperialism as manifested in the Arab 
countries and India is a rcUcction of that 
weakness which, as yet. all the progressive 
forces and ideologies working in England and 
on England from outside Iiave not been able 
to counteract.. ..The question for the british 
today is : Can they make good their 
deficiencies of ideology and experience in 
time to prevent collapse ? It means, in fact, 
can they liquidate their iinperialisin in time 
to escape the logical consequences ol that 
imperialism working inevital)ly against 
them ? 

And about ideologies Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy has some true ideas in 
his article “ Am 1 My Brother’s 
Keeper ? " in tlic March Asm and the 
Americas : — 

The bases of modern civilization are to sucli 
a degree rotten to the core that it has been 
forgotten even by tiie learned that man ever 
attempted to live otherwise than by bread 
alone. 

behind all this there is a fanaticism that 
cannot away with any sort of wisdom tliat is 
not of its own date and kind and the pioduct 
ot its own pragmatic calculations; “ there is 
a rancour," as Hermes 'J*rismegistus said, 
•• that is contemptuous of immortality, and 
will not let us recugiii/e what is divine in us.” 

If reading and writing are to enable the 
Indian and Cliincse masses to read what the 
western proletariat reads, they will remain 
better oif, from any cultural point of view, 
with their own more classical literature of 
which all have oral knowledge. 

Ralph Tyler Fleweliiiig’s editorial in 
the Winter 1943 issue of The PersonaT 
isl on “ The Place of Imponderables 
in a Democracy ** puts the outcome of 
the present conflict on the shoulders of 
Everyman. Against the totalitarians’ 
complete trust .^1 physical power, 
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democracy sets belief in the strength 
of the righteous individual. And 
since democracy’s success depends 
upon tlie common man, the elements 
which will strengthen his character 
are vitally important — “ a faith in the 
power of the spirit, a new apprecia- 
tion of the unconquerable strength 
of righteousness.” Morale is weak 
because morals are confused. The 
real ” fifth columnists,” he sees as 
those who imperil democracy’s future 
by mental dishonesty. The student 
who cheats and the politician who 
buys votes disintegrate 
the person himself, on whom the soci.il order 
depends for ijitcgrity, honesty, sense of fair 
play, self-restraint and downright righteous- 
ness without which any civilization will 
perish.. ..Until the forces of righteousness in 
the persons of honest men arise in the total- 
itarian and other states there ran be no 
pence. 

Mr. Flowclling ob.sorvcs that nature 
might have taught us much “ had we 
gone to the forests, the wiiuLs, and the 
tides for wisdom instead of gazing with 
such rapt admiration on tlie work of 
our hands.” In nature, the life-force 
in the acorn in its crevice ran split a 
mighty rock. So, he points out, we 
may find that in politics and society 

the mightiest powers are not the 
most obvious, nor the most clamorous.” 

The captains nnd the kings will evenluallv 
depart, in s])Uo of their boasts, having can- 
celled each other out. When the tumult and 
shouting of war have ceased tl\<* silent forces 
of human good will, which now seem so weak, 
will arise in the social order as con<|uering 
forces with the same assurance that the 
rising sap of the oak will push oft the dead 
leaves of yesteryear. We can neither fight 
the war that is novir upon us nor achieve the 
peace for which we pr ly witliom; digging 
down for ultimate support to the deep and 
silent moral and spiritual principles which 
alone can justify the existence of political 
institutions and can mzjkQ human life worth 


living.. ..No house of lies has ever yet been 
built strong enough to withstand the impact 
of the winds of truth, and eventually the 
just .spirit of man is the most pcrsi.stcnt and 
the most triumphant thing in the earth. 

In the Northern India Observer for 
June the Hon. Sir Douglas Young, 
Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court, 
proposes an All-India Youth Move- 
ment designed to bind the youth of 
India together in an unselfish comrade- . 
ship, directed to the furtherance of 
their country’s good.” The movement 
he envisages would use scouting as one 
of its educational methods but would 
not form part of scouting. 

The movement must be entirely Indian, 
and it should be based on the ideal of the 
indepondenre of India as a free nation. 

Wc would not concede cither India’s 
present utter uselessness nor her claim 
to priority among the nations for 
absence of “ early education in dis- 
cipline, self-control and character 
training.” A tree be judged by 

its fruits. ]\[any an unprivileged Indian 
villager will not come off second-best 
in an ethical comparison with the 
sophisticated product of Western 
education, indoctrinated from child- 
hood with the s]>irit of selfishness and 
compctilioii. Personal selfishness is 
not encouraged to grow so rampant in 
the I^ast, where the consciousness is 
normally strong of Ijelonging to a 
group and of having obligations to it. 
For the millions of poor Hindus Karma 
and Keincarnation are realities, im- 
qucstioningly accepted, and there is 
no spur to moral living like the con-r 
viction that a man must reap exactly 
what he sows. 

But these points of disagreement 
aside. Sir Douglas’s proposal merits 
careful consideration. Wc heartily 
agree with him that 
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if India is ever to attain, her rightful position 
in the world her young people at least must 
have unity, however foolish the older people 
may be. 

A boys’ club for every village is a 
laudable aim. Physical education, 
sports and games in common no doubt 
will help to break down communal bar- 
riers — but something more is needed. 
The ease with which the Youth Move- 
ment in Germany was j)ervertcd into 
a most effective party tool dictates 
caution. If the movement is not to 
turn out intellectual robots, free young 
men and women must be the dominat- 
ing aim — free intellectrially, free mor- 
tally, unprejudiced and unselfish. The 
building up of the [)hysique of the 
nation is very important, but it is 
secondary to the strengthening of 
moral sensitiveness, of intellectual 
integrity and of the sense of national 
unity. Ihc quality of the tool is 
important but more important that of 
the user of the tool. 

Several months ago, in the Navroz 
Number of Rast-Rahlm was urged a 
national cultural organisation of Indian 
.youth, a national institution where 
love of India, .self-respect and gracious 
tolerance would destroy narrow crccd- 
\aHsm and illiberal conimunalism. 
Such an organisation, it was suggested, 
could promote the joint celebration of 
communal festivals, giving them a 
national instead of a crcedal colouring. 
It could encourage the study of others’ 
scriptures as literature and further the 
spread of the great writings in the 
various Indian Languages. Such an 
organisation is greatly needed— at 
least for the educaiod youth who will 
be the natural leaders of the movement 
Sir Douglas proposes. Rightly con- 


ceived and conducted, it would be the 
latter’s complement and missing soul. 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole has ably summa- 
rised the aims and history of their 
organisation in The Fabian Society: 
Past and Present. The Fabian Society 
seeks, by the methods of political 
democracy,” 

the establishment of a .society in which 
equality of opportunity will be assured and 
the economic power and privileges of individ- 
uals and classes abolished through the 
collective owncrsliip and democratic control 
of the economic resources of the community. 

This account by Mr. Cole is No. 258 
in the Society’s Tract vScrics. A 
Rc.scarch Series deals with particular 
problems from the Socialist angle, and 
there is a more pojnilar j^ropagandn 
series. Within the broad frame of 
Socialism and Democracy the Society 
recognises no rigid orthodoxy. It be- 
lieves in free and frank inquiry and 
publishes the results whether it agrees 
with them or not. It attemjits to force 
conclusions upon nobody. It abjures 
emotional api)eal and bolds '^muddled 
good-will ” in very .slight esteem. 

An Indian brancli of the Fabian 
Society with its broad tolerance, 
humanitarian ideals and openness to 
facts could do most valuable work. 
One was formed in Madras nearly a 
quarter of a century ago but unfortu- 
nately fell into desuetude. 


We regret to chronicle the death of 
our esteemed friend Rajakaryapravina 
N. S. Subba Rao who was a regular 
contributor to our pages. His work in 
our review pages drew appreciation 
and he did it all as a labour of love. 
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star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


Storm Jameson is not only a line 
creative artist, she is an idealist en- 
gaged in humanitarian work, making 
her contribution to the fashioning of 
a better world. Among the prob- 
lems discussed in Britain as well as 
in the U. S. A. there is one about the 
punishment to be meted out to the 
German people for allowing their 
leaders to let loose the dogs of war 
and supporting them in prosecuting 
it. The answer to the question that 
is the title of her article ( which we 
take pleasure in printing below) 
cannot be given until another, the 
most fundamental question, is an- 
swered : What kind of a world is 
envisaged by those who possess the 
power and the influence to shape a 
new order ? If the rest of the peoples 
of the world are to be pawns moved 
by the ruling powers on both sides 
of the Atlantic then Vansittart- 
isiu'/ could become their religion; 
ahd^jjfey must count, as best they 
can, the cost of their policy — social 
revolutions in European countries, 
Negro uprisings in the U. S. A. aijh 


in Africa and eventually a coming 
together of coloured peoples against 
their exploiters. But if Storm Jame- 
son's reading be taken as correct, 
and in our opinion it is correct, that 
not only Germany but ** the Euro- 
pean States have involved the whole 
world in their ruin, " and if the 
proposition be accepted as true, and 
in our opinion it is true, that " self- 
interest is and must be blind," then 
plans of revenge upon and punish- 
ment of Germans must be discarded 
as wicked. 

The question which naturally arises 
is, if Nazi leaders and their cohorts 
are not to be punished and the 
Germans are not to be taught a 
lesson,” shall we let them prepare 
fqr another war ? The counter- 
question has to be answered. Are 
Britain and the U. S. A. to be allow- 
ed to usher in conditions leading to 
another war ? To what extent are 
Britain and the U. S. A. responsible 
for this war? Their failure, con- 
jointly with France, to create a 
better world in 1919 should be 
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taken into account. The failure of 
the U. S. A. did not merely consist 
in withdrawing from the League of 
Nations ; it did not retire to its own 
territory to enjoy its isolation; it 
continued — it could not help it — to 
influence other countries, to interfere 
in their affairs, however indirectly or 
without meaning to do so. France 
and Britain in their folly not only 
spoiled the peaceful atmosphere of 
Europe by their treatment of 
Germany ; as Great Powers who 
manipulated affairs at Geneva they 
indulged in acts of injustice. They 
connived at Japan’s exploit in 
Manchuria as a natural corollary to 
Versailles* disregard of justice to 
Korea suffering under the heel of 
Japan ; and why ? Was it not 
because of their own doings in their 
own respective dependencies and 
colonies ? They liad to allow Hitler 
his way in Austria and elsewhere 
because they had not faced, as just 
people should have, the crisis Musso- 
lini had created in Abyssinia. It 
might be said — But that all is a 
past story, why bring it up now ? ” 
Is it entirely a past story ? 

In 1918-19 and after, moral 
principles were given the go-by. 
The present enemies, Germany and 
Japan, have but perfected and 
followed the amoral, and even at 
times immoral, principles of the 
victors of the war of 1914-18. If the 
better world of tomorrow demands 
that Hitlerism be punished then 
equally true is it that it should be 
punished in all men and women 
wherever situated who have race- 


prejudice; if Germans are to be 
punished for their shameful treat- 
ment of the Jews, what about those 
Americans whose treatment of the 
Negroes has been condemned by 
right-thinking men since the days of 
the noble Lincoln ? ( We are not 

overlooking the splendid lead Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has been giving to 
wipe out that blot on U. S. A. 
history. ) And if the Japanese have 
to be punished for their treatment 
of Koreans for over a quarter of a 
century shall we not request that 
the British treatment of Indians, 
of Africans and other colonials be 
reviewed by an impartial tribunal ? 
And equally — should not the arrog- 
ant caste-men, here in India, what- 
ever their names, take their share of 
punishment for the sin of caste, 
class and community pride — the 
apotheosis of which is Untouch- 
ability? It is in the interest of 
Britain and France and the U. S. A. 
and the popes and purohits of every 
creed that the immoral talk of 
revenge and of punishing others be 
given up. Is there a single Western 
State whose record is clear and 
clean ? Is there a single Occidental 
people strong enough to be humble 
to respect the Asiatic hordes as a 
valuable portion of the human race — 
as valuable as themselves ? 

The rulers and administrators 
belonging to the U. S. A. and Britain, 
France and Germany, Japan and 
China and India need to be educated. 
Another discussion is going in Britain 
— educating the Germans in right 
principles of democracy— especially 
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the school- and college-going popu- 
lation of the Germany of tomorrow. 
As Julian Huxley well pointed out in 
an article in The New Statesman and 
Nation, 

there is, properly speaking, no such 
problem as German re-education. It 
cannot be considered in isolation, on its 
own merits ; it can only be approached 
as part of the problem of European 
education and to a certain degree of 
world education. 

We should like to emphasise — let 
world -education be the primary 
factor. Britain and France need 
re-educating as much as Germany. 
And General Smuts and his followers 
in South Africa must not be for- 
gotten. Here in India the orthodox 
Hindus and the fanatical Muslims 
need to be re-educated as world- 
citizens as much as the British 
Viceroys and Governors and their 
white or brown secretaries and 
advisers. 

The words of Gandhiji written 
in 1927 are easier of recognition 
today : — 

Causes of hatred everywhere obtrude 
themselves on one's gaze. The seers of 
old saw that the only way of dealing 
with the situation was to neutralize 
hatred by love. 

Not punishment of any but educa- 


tion of all should be the cry; and 
primarily education in moral princi- 
ples of justice and equity, of toler- 
ance and appreciation, of love and 
brotherliness. The world of today, 
even while the war is still going on, 
needs men and women with a 
conviction of the need for global 
betterment. Those who think in 
terms of the good of all peoples, not 
only of their own ; those who are 
prepared to liquidate their “ gov- 
ernment by exploitation" and to 
acquire the capacity to live not in 
strength only but in goodness also ; 
those who are ready to recognise 
their own animalism and blemishes 
and to perceive that in the so-called 
backward peoples also there is virtue 
and wisdom ; — such men and women 
alone can build a new order. Such 
most probably will have to clarify 
their own minds so that their intui- 
tion may become articulate and 
become the guiding principle of their 
actions. And can that intuition be 
formulated in words better than 
those of Gandhiji written in 1919 : — 

Hatred ever kills, love never dies. 
Such is the vast difference between the 
two. What is obtained by love is 
retained for all time. What is obtained 
by hatred proves a burden in reality, 
for it increases hatred. The duty of a 
human being is to diminish hatred and 
to promote love. 
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SHOULD THE ENEMY BE PUNISHED AFTER THE 

WAR IS OVER ? 


Begin by supposing that neither 
you who read nor I who write 
want vengeance. We do not want 
an eye for an eye, a dead child for a 
dead child. It would be, as they 
say, natural, if a Czech felt the im- 
pulse to put a German village to the 
torture of Lidice, if a Pole wished 
German towns to know the terror of 
mass executions. We who have not 
known these things in our own 
bodies or — which is far worse — in the 
bodies of our children and parents, 
have no right to cry blame. Yet it 
is certain that such vengeance brings 
only anguish — even to the avenger. 
Many who will agree that this is so, 
will say : No vengeance, but only a 
just punishment of the guilty, of the 
men who ordered cruelties, of men 
who used their power as conquerors 
to torture, rob, murder. We must 
make it plain, they will say, that 
such inhuman crimes are always 
followed by retribution. Why ? Be- 
cause we want to issue a stern 
warning for the future. Also, we 
must do justice. Why ? Because 
it is just to do justice. And it is 
unjust to say. Go in peace, to a man 
who has taken away the happiness 
of many helpless and guiltless people. 

To say, as is true, that the guilt 
of war rests on every people — since 
in no people was there found enough 
wisdom, generosity, courage, to turn 
aside the war many men saw com- 
ing — settles nothing. We are still left 
with our two unanswered questions. 


We want to make another war un- 
likely ( do not let us say impossible 
— nothing, in human nature, is im- 
possible ) : will punishing the enemy 
after this war make another war 
unlikely ? We want to act accord- 
ing to our highest conception of 
justice : is punishment ( of a cruel 
enemy ) part of this justice ? Will 
it establish more firmly among us 
the ideas of justice and human 
decency ? Perhaps it is impo.ssiblc 
to answer these questions. We are 
not excused from trying to answer 
them, since we are not excused from 
action, and the action we shall take 
after this war depends on the answer. 

Let us first clear our minds, if we 
can, about the difference between 
forgiveness and pardon. We can 
pardon without forgiving. It is 
easier to pardon than to forgive. 
I am not sure that we have the right 
to forgive any injury done to any 
person except ourselves. Certainly 
I would not take it on myself to say 
to the man who ordered Polish 
school-boys to be shot against the 
wall of their school’: I forgive you. 
It is recorded that Christ had the 
compassion to say in His agony : 
Father, forgive tliem, they know 
not what they do. It is not recorded 
that even His Mother said, I forgive 
you, to the high priests. I could 
not say, I forgive you, to the man 
who sent the City of Benares to the 
bottom, even if it were proved to 
me that he did not know it was 
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filled with children. And if, after 
this war, a German airman was 
brought to me and they said : This 
man's hand sent down the bomb 
which killed your sweet young sister, 
making her children motherless and 
darkening more lives than one... I 
could not say to him, I forgive you. 
It would be a lie. But neither should 
I wish to punish him for obeying his 
orders. And surely there must be 
a German woman who feels as I do. 
Who feels that to pardon it is not 
necessary to forgive. The reason 
can pardon what the heart cannot 
forgive. Even the heart can, with- 
out forgiveness, pardon. 

It would be unjust to punish the 
humble millions who were obeying 
orders. Unjust to punish the German 
soldier who obeyed the order to tear 
their children from the women of 
Lidice. But wliat of the men who 
were responsible for these orders ? 
The leaders, civil and military, who 
planned a policy of enslavement and 
massacre ? Surely it would be un- 
just not to punish them ? Surely it 
would be wise to punish them — as a 
warning ? There is no easy answer 
to these questions. 

As a warning. But think. Is not 
this war, like the last, itself a hideous 
warning ? And if we imagine that 
we are being warned by it only of 
the dangers of German aggressive- 
ness, we shall be making a mistake 
for which our children will pay, with 
their lives. Something deeper than 
the greedy force of pan-Germanism 
is at work in Europe. The ground 
was prepared for pan-Germanism by 


the deep collapse of the old unity of 
Europe, of the old conception of Eu- 
rope as Christendom. We are living 
now through the final stages of this 
collapse. At no time was Europe 
materially united, but there was 
a time when the idea of Europe as a 
spiritual entity had a real existence. 
The ghost of this idea lingered for a 
long time among the living Empires 
and States. These ceased to pay it 
even lip service as they turned 
wholly to the idea of their separate 
existences as great Powers w'hose 
highest duty was to remain great, 
to become greater. No doubt it 
should have been possible for them 
to agree on a rational scheme of live 
and let-live. Many such schemes 
were made, many are being made 
now. Why did they all fail ? Because 
self-interest is and must be blind. 
Because Empires and States do not 
willingly act wdth the good sense 
and generosity of which men are 
capable. They have histories but 
no memory. Tearing themselves to 
pieces, the European States have in- 
volved the whole world in their ruin, 
because innumerable nerves of moral 
and physical force nin from Europe 
to every other civilisation. 

There is no hope for Europe or 
the world in what used to be called 
enlightened self-interest. Because 
there is no such thing. Self-interest 
is a darkness to all but the self, and 
when light breaks into it, the dark- 
ness ceases to exist. If the self- 
interested States can turn outwards 
to something greater and more com- 
pelling than themselves, if Europe 
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can be born again as a unity, in 
which separate national forms are 
subsumed, there is hope. ( More is 
involved than the peace of Europe. 
The spiritual rebirth of Europe 
involves a change in the European 
attitude to other civilisations — to 
take a pressing instance, in the atti- 
tude of Great Britain to India. ) 
This new birth may not take place — 
at this time. There may be a further 
breakdown to come, a new Dark 
Age, after which the birth would be 
difficult and painful. But there is 
no other hope, easier or narrower. 
We delude ourselves if we think 
there is, or if we think that it will 
come without belief and work. 

In a Europe struggling to be born 
again, Germany has its place, which 
no other people can fill. The cap- 
acity of the Germans for discipline 
and obedience, their courage, mis- 
used now to bring death on Europe, 
must in some way be given other 
work to do. There is an energy in 
the German people which, if no good 
outlet is found for it, will find a bad 
one, will turn murderous : the mur- 
derous energy of the Nazis was first 
used on their countrymen until their 
leaders felt strong enough to turn it 
outside. Had there been, in igig, 
the impulse to re-create the unity of 
Europe — or rather, had this impulse 
been stronger than the natural and on 
its own level good impulse of the 
separate peoples to test their nation- 
hood, the immense German energy need 
never have run to waste in misery, 
unemployment, and finally in Hitler. 
To decide that the Germans are 
naturally muiderous is a moral eva- 
sion of the real danger. It is their 
energy that makes them dangerous. 
If, after this war, it is not directed to 


a labour of re-creation, it will again 
direct itself to destroy. (The English, 
a subtler people, will probably, if 
they are disappointed again, choose 
to die out.) To penalise the German 
people, to try to keep them in a 
position which is less than their real 
qualities fit them for, will be only 
cowardly and short-sighted. Set us 
all to honest work, Germans includ- 
ed, with the tools science has put in 
our hands, but let it be, everywhere, 
a work of construction and creation 
— and there will be hope of peace. 
There is no other. 

“ And so you would not punish 
even the Himmlers ? 

Think. No punishment a decent 
human being could inflict on a man 
who had ordered, as a matter of 
policy, the slaying of hundreds, 
thousands, of defenceless men, 
women, cJiildrcn, would equal his 
crime. Nor would there be any 
comfort in it for the survivors. For 
.such cruelty, death, whether quick 
or brutal, is not a punishment. 
Would it not be better to say — with- 
out pride, .since we liave all sinned — 
to these men : “ You have proved 
that you arc unfit to have any power 
over other people. We shall take 
care that you can never again make 
another human being unhappy. You 
will become labourers in the sett- 
lement, mona.stery, prison, call it 
what you like, we have prepared for 
you. More merciful than you have 
been, we shall not take from you 
life and the light of the sky. We 
shall only take from you, and that 
for the rest of your time, your 
power." 

Storm Jameson 

[ Under instructions from our esteemed 
contributor. Storm Jameson, we have 
forwarded her honorarium for the 
above article the Bijapxir Famine 
Fund.— Ed.] 



SOCIAL SERVICE 

A MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT 


[ Ralph Richard Keithahn, b. d. of Chicago Theological Seminary and 
M. A. of Yale University, came out to India and worked at Madura as an 
Educational Missionary ( 1925-1930 ). Because he preferred to be more of a 
Christian and less of a churchman he had to sever his connection with the 
American Madura Mission and returned to the United States : there he joined 
the New York Divinity School to study comparative religions ; then he laboured 
as a rural missionary in South Dakota from 1932-34, returning to India in 1935. 
He helped the Harijans at Devakottai and settled in Bangalore in 1937 where 
he has been rendering most useful service and has been instrumental in start- 
ing recently a new Rural Centre on the outskirts of Bangalore City. In all 
his labour of love Mrs. Keithahn has been a devoted helpmate. — Ed. ] 


When a social worker went to 
Maharislii at Tiruvanamalai enquir- 
ing as to what could be done for the 
Harijans, he was greatly disappoint- 
ed when the Rishi is said to have 
replied, '' Why do you trouble about 
such matters! Perhaps the worker 
did not catch the message the wise 
man had for him. 

Recently, an understanding friend, 
in leaving a rural worker who pro- 
tested that he had not done anything, 
said, If you are here, it is enough ! 
Evidently the assumption was that 
the individuals concerned in the 
service had something worth while to 
give ; there was no reason for being 
anxious how to institutionalize such 
giving, if I may put it so. 

The successor of Jane Addams 
as the head of Hull House, in 
Chicago, U. S. A., recently resigned 
her position when the Board of 
Directors refused to allow her to 
carry on her “ outside activities " 
because someone said, "People would 


stop giving to the work.” (sic!) 
That balloon was exploded when 
another member of the same Board 
offered to be responsible for Hull 
House finances, w^hich offer was not 
accepted ! Yes, allowed to run a 
social service institution but not 
allowed to promote its implications ! 

The two great social workers of 
the past generation of Chicago were 
Jane Addams and Graham Taylor. 
One of the privileges of my life w^as 
to have been a student of the latter. 
Both organised two well known 
institutions ; Hull House and Chicago 
Commons, through which they made 
remarkable contributions to the 
community. But those of us who 
knew Jane Addams and Graham 
Taylor know full well that the 
significance of their work lay not in 
the "services” their institutions 
rendered — no matter how great such 
help was to the unprivileged citizen. 
But these were fighting Christian 
prophets — fighters for justice; pio- 
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neering and faithful democrats — 
pioneers of a complete citizenship; 
revolutionary spiritual leaders — 
brothers of all men. They were 
members of the Protestant Church 
but worked to a large extent among 
Roman Catholics — not to proselytise, 
but to rise with them to a fuller 
realisation of the worship of the 
Spirit. 

In India we have rightly admired 
the great social service institutions 
of the West. More often we have 
observed their remarkable growth 
and have known little of the spirit 
and life in which they originated. 
We have begun to duplicate those 
institutions and have done our job 
well. But all too often we are today 
missing the revolutionary purpose or 
significance of such institutions. 
Nearby is an admirable home for 
destitute Hindu women. I have been 
most sympathetic with its struggle 
for existence. But Harijan girls are 
not allowed in the institution ! Are 
they not Hindus ? ! Or human ! ? 
Or in need ! ? Has not the institu- 
tion already lost its true reason for 
being ? Our work is not merely to 
salvage a needy individual here or 
there. Our work is to save Society 
itself. And that is primarily a work 
of the spirit. It demands a revolution 
in Hindu and all society ! 

A social service institution should 
be primarily a cell of Truthfulness, 
of Non-violence, of Suffering Love, of 
Selflessness, of Thoughtful Study, 
whence men and women emerge to 
challenge the Community to the 
True Way of Life. Yes, we shall be 


doing ambulance work " — giving 
first aid to the needy brother or 
sister at our door. But our primary 
concern will not be the 397 out- 
patients in the dispensary, hoping to 
make it a record next time ! A 
successful medical practitioner in 
America said recently that a doctor 
could not take satisfactory care of 
more than a dozen patients a year ! 
Nor will wc be concerned either with 
the multiplication of mere institu- 
tions. We shall get down to funda- 
mentals. Wc shall diagnose the 
disease with which we arc concerned. 
And then we'll work systematically 
at the causes. Then only can I 
conceive of a movement towards a 
Society of truth, of selflessness, of 
non-violence, of co-operating love. 
And that is revolution in the kind 
of world we live in today. We must 
be cells of this New Life. Jane 
Addams and Graham Taylor were 
just that in Chicago. They were 
identified with every forward and 
upward movement in the commun- 
ity. They were ever at building for 
a better Democracy in their City 
and State. They were always found 
on the side of the “ under-dog ’* and 
sufferer. Their institutions were but 
means for them to keep their feet 
on the ground for they were lovers 
of humanity ; their souls tended to 
live in a world of ideals and longing. 
Many of us are like that and we 
need a ground wire. The social ser- 
vice institution serves that need. 
It helps to make our " pacifism ** 
realistic — *.»nr spirituality concrete — 
our good-will substantial ! But the 
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institution without this Cell ot Life 
has largely lost its reason for being. 
As the Ashram must have its Guru, 
so the social service institution must 
have its Pioneer of Life ! There is 
a tendency all over the world to 
develop social service institutions. 
All good. But these may be ob- 
stacles to necessary change. India 
7ieeds to re-evaluate her social work. 
Is it definitely working towards New 
Life ? 

Social workers always put the 
spiritual above the material. Of 
course, they work hard with material 
facts and forces. If any should 
know the importance of a good meal 
to a man, they certainly must know^ 
They will be most sensitive to the 
suffering of the naked. They will 
ever be naked themselves in such 
suffering. And their institutions with 
them ! Charlie Andrews irritated 
his w^cll-wishers by passing on the 
gift of a coat to one who was in 
greater need. Gandhiji may use a 
special train for his country. But 
for himself only the loin-cloth of the 
poor ! For although we have learned 
the essential material requirements 
of man, yet we aLo know the destiny 
of man. We know that it means 
nothing to win all the world and 
lose one’s soul ! A lesson all the 
world needs today as man seeks 
through '' black markets ” and num- 
berless dishonest ways to rob the 
poor and feather his own nest.” 
The things of eternity are of the 
Spirit, not of rupees, annas and pies. 
And we want every man to have the 
privilege to know the World of 


Eternal Values and to be able to 
choose " God rather than mammon " 
if he so desire. Most of mankind 
do not have that privilege today. 
How many have to sell their souls 
for the pot age of a scholarship, a job 
or a place in society ! It is easy to 
condemn the slum or village dweller. 
But how can he think in terms of 
eternal values with exploiting broth- 
ers and sisters on his back and his 
own stomach empty ! We do place 
the spirit above the material — at 
least in theory ! Do we do it in 
practice ? Are our social institutions 
truly making possible the life of the 
Spirit for the ordinary man of today? 
If so, they are institutions of revolu- 
tion, of substantial change in the 
society of the tw^entieth century ! 

I often wonder about religious 
groups which conduct social service 
institutions, for example, Christian 
Missions. They give testimony with- 
out ceasing that they are bringing 
the Source of the Abundant Life ! 
And yet they carry on institutions 
of service that do much good but 
are so patterned by Government 
requirements, so cramped by Gov- 
ernment grants, so handicapped by 
anything but a spiritually-minded 
staff, in many cases, that the result 
can never be the Abundant Life. 
And the political reformer rightly 
looks upon such as opiates to the 
New Order. Such are more often 
than not the supporters of reac- 
tion, which always supports vested 
interests, and never the pioneers of 
a New Era. And certainly not the 
support of the Living Spirit ! 
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Workers with the handicapped of 
humanity know themselves as world 
citizens. Jane Addams was rightly 
recognised as a great worker for 
World Peace. We think rightly of 
our Kagawas, our Gandhis, our 
Grenfells as men of universal peace 
and import. Such make no distinc- 
tions between races, creeds, castes 
or classes. Ordinarily, social service 
institutions do rise above these local 
distinctions. And yet a few, as I 
have already cited, negative their 
ultimate contribution, by accepting 
man-made distinctions. 

The Harijan Seva Sangh is a 
repentant effort on the part of caste 
Hindus. But often circumstances 
have made them realise that all of 
us were concerned. The Negro 
problem of America^ the problem of 
the coloured man in South Africa are 
all a part of the caste problem of the 
world. And each one of us may 
have his own special contribution 
to make. But we shall miss our goal 
unless we stand as brothers at the 
larger task. Institutions always 
tend to localize and over-simplify the 
problem. The true social worker 
sees the problem in its true world 
perspective — in the perspective of 
the whole community. I have no 
doubt that Gandhiji sees the Har- 
ijan problem in its world setting. 
But the institution he has brought 
into being is all too often localized 
in its ov/n peculiar problem and it 
loses its mission of life. Institutions 
always tend to narrow one's vision. 
And especially when those in one 
are desirous of building up a large 


institution. The true founder of a 
movement keeps his heart close to 
the peculiar need of mankind for 
which he is concerned. He thinks 
in terms of radical change for a great 
need. The institution grows nat- 
urally about him and the work. Or 
it may not grow at all. John Wool- 
man was one of the greatest of social 
workers. He was one of the few 
great and noble souls who sowed the 
seeds for the freedom of the Negro 
slaves. He brought into the world a 
concern for his black brother. No 
institution ever formed itself about 
that personality. But a great work 
of revolution in society was begun, 
the repercussions of which arc felt in 
society even today. Woolman was 
a man of humanity, not a man of 
any clime or time ! Such is the true 
social worker. 

That does not mean that we do 
not love our own nation — that we 
are not concerned with our own 
peculiar problems. One who is not 
a good citizen of India certainly can 
never be a citizen of the world. One 
who docs not love the needy at his 
door cannot love humanity. We 
shall love our country, demand its 
freedom, that we may make our own 
humble gift to Humanity. We shall 
work for the outcaste in our back 
yard that all outcastes may be free ! 
Yes, ours is primarily a ministry of 
the Spirit, a ministry of Universality, 
a ministry of the leavening of 
Humanity if we may say so humbly ! 
For like the prophet we know we 
have a divine vocation. We have 
been called to great living. By His 
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strength our weakness becomes 
Power ! 

We, who call ourselves social 
workers, tend to clutter up the roads 
to progress. I do not wonder that 
revolutionary youth become disgust- 
ed with us at times. I remember 
so well a few years ago at Devakottai 
when wealthy Chettiar women came 
to my wife for treatment. She soon 
recognised that what they needed 
was a radical change of life: a 
balanced diet, plenty of healthy 
exercise, etc. But they were not 
willing to pay the cost of a healthy 
life. They wanted a short-cut which 
they felt the doctor could give them. 
And they were willing to pay plenty 
of rupees for it ! How easily we 
could have become parasites on that 
reactionary community ! We soon 
learned that heciUh in India meant 
generally a revolutionary chayige in 
living, not an increase of dispensaries 
and hospitals, at least of the old type. 

If Mission or other religious insti- 
tutions could only see how often 
their own educational institutions 
hold back educational reform ! How 
many boys and girls are educated ! 
Institutions are increased and mul- 
tiplied. But to what use ? And as 
the Roman Catholic Church became 
an obstacle to progress in Spain so 
such educational institutions often 
become obstacles to substantial 
progress in the communities of which 
they are a part. Our pioneering 
Mogas and Asansols illustrate well 
what I mean as to what a revolu- 
tionary institution must be. And 
yet even in such instances one won- 


ders whether they are the instru- 
ments of social change that they 
ought to be. 

Village work, village industries, 
often build into a money economy 
that makes of the villager a greater 
slave than he was before. The Vill- 
age Industries Association, the All- 
India Village Spinners* Association, 
have made a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the Indian village and to 
Indian economics. We can see how 
revolutionary they have been when 
we see their potential resistance to 
a violent world economy. And yet 
those of us who work in these 
movements must ever realise that 
their task is not done until the 
world community is changed rad- 
ically from a money economy to one 
in which social values will be su- 
preme. In other words, social workers 
are revolutionary in their outlook and 
goal. And the Gandhi who gives 
mankind an inspiration towards 
such a way of life is of the salt of 
the earth. The institution is but a 
means to the end. The social worker 
must be a pioneer of the new order 
— not a good organiser or institu- 
tional man although the latter 
may well also be a part of his 
qualifications. 

And as our social institutions 
develop in India, those of us who are 
called to this special field of service 
can well check ourselves and our 
institutions daily to see whether we 
are merely running and duplicating 
institutions or whether we are pro- 
moting a Way of Life that will bring 
the riches of Humanity, granted by 
the Eternal Goodness, to every soul 
on earth. 

Ralph Richard Keithahn 



THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF 
PERFECTION 


[Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m.a., b.l., ph.d., d.litt., f.r.a.s.b. is too well- 
known a scholar and a specialist in Buddhistic lore to need an introduction to 
our readers. — Ed.] 

In Buddhism Parami or Pdramita vamsa of the Khuddaka-Nikdya of 


means perfection. It is also called 
Pdramipattd or attainment of per- 
fection. It is nothing but a synonym 
of Buddhakdyakadhamynd, i. e., the 
qualities or virtues which tend to- 
wards making a Buddha, i, e,, ma- 
turing the life of a Bodhisattva 
for the attainment of Buddhahood 
in his last birth. Precisely in this 
sense, Dhammapala, a Buddhist 
commentator, uses the term Buddha^ 
kdrakddhammd} As far back as the 
second century b. c. pciraml was 
synonymous with Bnddhakarciku- 
dhammd or Buddhakard. In Thera- 
vada Buddhism, the par amis are ten 
in number. In the Sanskrit works 
belonging mostly to the Sarvastivada 
school, the pdramis arc six in num- 
ber. The bulk of later Hinayana 
Buddhist literature shows predilec- 
tion for pdraml and that of Sanskrit 
works for pdramita. The ten pdramis 
mentioned in Theravada are charity 
(ddna), moxdXs (sila), renunciation 
{ nekkhamma ), determination ( adhit- 
fhdna ), truth ( sacca ), amity ( mettd ), 
equanimity ( upekkhd ), knowledge 
(pamd), energy {viriya) and for- 
bearance {khanti). The Buddha- 

^ Cariya^Piiaka Commentary, P. T. S., p. 
dhamma pararMyo aho mahanubhava. 

• The Path of Light, Wisdom of the East 


the SiUta-Pitaka which is undoubt- 
edly a work of the Pali Canon, 
makes no mention of the last three 
pdramis. In Buddhist Sanskrit 
tradition charity [ddna), morals 
{ sila), forbearance ( khanti ), energy 
( viriya ) rapt concentration {dhydna) 
and knowledge {prajnd) are recog- 
nised. Each of the pdramis or parami- 
ids may be subdivided into (i) the 
ordinary, (2) the inferior and (3) the 
unlimited perfection of the virtue. 
Dr. Barnett in his translation of 
Srintideva*s Bodhicarydvatdra points 
out that ddnapdramitd is not an 
actual deliverance of the world from 
poverty but an intention of such 
deliverance. It is a grace of the 
spirit. Thus purity of will is the 
greatest of all virtues and the 
foundation of all. The perfection 
of morality {sila-puramitd) consists 
essentially in the will to hurt no 
living being.^ 

Some are of opinion that the con- 
ception of six perfections ( pdramitds ) 
as found mostly in the works of the 
Sarvastivada school was prior in 
point of time to that of ten pdra- 
mitds found in Theravada Buddhism. 

8. Buddhagunanam hetubhuta Buddhakaraka- 
Series, p. 98. 
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This is incorrect. It should not be 
forgotten that in earlier Buddhism 
there is the mention of dasapdraml} 
A Bodhisattva who is destined to 
become a Buddha advances in birth 
after birth to higher and higher 
sanctity in the practice of the ten 
perfections until at last he is born 
as the Buddha, wlio is omniscient in 
every possible form {sarvdkdrajnata), 
preaching the law and passing away 
into the everlasting stillness of 
Nirvana. In order to attain Bodhi 
or enliglitenmcnt, a Bodhisattva 
had to exercise tlie ten puramiids in 
all the three degrees of their inten- 
sity in anterior births. He had to 
undergo several births to fulfil each 
pdramitd. The Great Sakya Prince, 
Siddhartha, before attaining Bodhi 
found these pdramitds to be the 
only means whereby he could attain 
the lofty state of a Buddha. 
Siddhartha himself attained these 
pdramitds. Bodhisattva Siimedha 
fulfilled (Idna-pdramitd by giving in 
charity all his worldly goods 
and his own life. Akitti, Sankha, 
Dhananjaya, Sudassana, Maha- 
govinda, Ncmi, Canda, Sivi and 
Vessantara made excellent gifts to 
fulfil the perfection of charity, 
Sumedha fulfilled sUa-pdramiid or 
the perfection of morals by observ- 
ing precepts and without taking the 
least care for his own life. Bhuri- 
datta, Campeyya, Ruru, Matanga, 
Jayaddisa, Sankhapala guarded 
morals at the cost of their own lives. 
All of them had the stijength of moral- 


ity, well-off and regional (padesikd ). 
Sumedha fulfilled nekkhamma-pdra- 
mitd ( the perfection of renunciation ) 
by giving up household life like a 
prisoner always anxious to be releas- 
ed from the prison. Yudhanjaya, 
Somanassa, Ayoghara, Bhisa and 
Sona after giving up riches entered 
the forest life. Somanassa himself 
said “ I dislike neither the great 
kingdom nor the enjoyment of 
pleasures. Omniscience is dear to 
me, therefore I have given up the 
kingdom.'* Sumedha fulfilled pannd- 
pdramitd (perfection of knowledge) 
by learning whatever he could learn 
from anybody. He fulfilled viriya- 
pdramitd (perfection of energy) by 
behaving like a lion, the king of 
beasts, in all departments ; he 
fulfilled the perfection of forbearance 
( khanti-pdramitd ) by bearing all the 
vicissitudes of life most patiently, 
like the earth ; he fulfilled the per- 
fection of truth {sacca-pdramitd) by 
not telling lies for fear of punish- 
ment or for temptation. Sacca, 
Kanhadipayana and Sutasoma are 
the excellent examples of the perfec- 
tion of truth. To them there was 
nothing equal to truth. Sacca him- 
self said, “I protected the world 
with truth and made the people of 
one accord. There are in this world 
the virtues of morality, truth, purity 
and kindness. By this truth, I will 
make a supreme act of truth.** 
Sumedha fulfilled the perfection of 
amity (meitd-pdramitd) by cherish- 
ing love and friendliness towards his 


‘ C/. Sutia Nipala, V. T. S.. p. 195, Jaiaha No. 442, 276,95. 542, 499. 54 ^ etc., 
etc., Digha, II, Mahagovinda Suttanta, etc. etc. 
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friends and foes alike, like water 
cooling both the virtuous and the 
sinner. Besides Sumedha, Sama 
and Ekaraja relied much on the 
power of amity and helped the 
multitude with the four ways of 
lielpfulness or objects of sympathy, 
viz,, charity, impartiality, justice and 
kindly speech. He also fulfilled the 
perfection of equanimity {upekkha- 
paramitd) by being indifferent to 
happiness and suffering like the 
earth.^ In one of the Jataka stories,® 
we read that the Buddha in one of 
his previous births said, Ik'aring 
patiently happiness and misery, 
fame and ill-fame, I am balanced in 
every respect. I am balanced with 
respect to all and to those who have 
brought me to pain as well as to 
those who have given me happiness. 
I have neither sympathy nor anger.'' 

The Mahayana Buddhist literature 
is not lacking in information regard- 
ing the fulfilment of the pdramis by 
the Bodhisattva. Asvaghosa in his 
Sraddholpdda Sutra draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bodhisat- 
tvas know that the nature of Dhar- 
ma is the perfection of spotless 
charity and they practise the perfec- 
tion of charity, being free from avar- 
ice. They know perfectly well that 
the nature of Dharma is the perfec- 
tion of stainless morality, being free 
from the influence of sensual pleasure 


and immorality. They practise the 
perfection of morals, being far above 
human vices. They realise that the 
nature of Dharma is the perfec- 
tion of stainless patience and they, 
being free from malice, practise the 
perfection of forbearance. They know 
that the nature of ])harma is the 
perfection of pure energy and they 
practise the perfection of energy, 
being free from indolence. They 
practise the perfection of rapt con- 
centration knowing fully well that 
the nature of Dharma has noth- 
ing to do with disturbance and con- 
fusion and that it is nothing but 
the perfection of pure tranquillisa- 
tion. They practise the perfection 
of knowledge, knowing fully the 
nature of Dharma which is nothing 
but the perfection of pure knowledge, 
being free from the darkness of 
ignorance.® 

The very obligation to accomplish 
the ten perfections without which 
the attainment of mtikli ( salvation 
is considered impossible by Buddh- 
ism is undoubtedly an instance of 
effort for the sake of duty the motive 
of which is to practise virtue for the 
sake of virtue and not for the sake 
of saving one's own soul or keeping 
on good terms with a supreme being 
whose pleasure admits souls into 
paradise and whose anger hurls them 
down to hell.® 


^ C/. Jataka N idanakatha, Vol. I; vide alscj B. C. Law, The Minor Anthologies of the 
Pali Canon, Pt. Ill { Oxford University Press), pp. 95 foil. 

* Jataka No. g.\. 

* Sujuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 69 ; The Awakening of Faith in the Maha- 
yana, pp. 1 - 22 - 2 ^^ 

* It is emancipation, liberation and deliverance. It really means the attainment of the 
highest btate 0/ sanctification by avoidance of the pain and miseries of worldly life. 

® Cf. Christian conception of Duty. Romans, XUI, 8-10. Yamakami Sogeu, Systems oj 
Buddhist Thought, p. 38. 
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It is clear therefore that the 
perfections ( paramitds ) are the ex- 
cellences of a Bodhisattva who prac- 
tises the ten virtues. He must fulfil 
ten paramitds in order to attain 
enlightenment. The idea of Para- 
mild is similar in the northern and 
southern schools of Buddhism with 
slight variations. It had its root in 
the old Indian conception of faith^, 
particularly as developed in a sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikdya, Its im- 
portance lies in its bearing on the 
problem of the evolution of personal- 
ity {pudgala ) whether of the Buddha, 
Sdvaka or Paccekabuddha^ type. It 


is amply exemplified in the Apaddna, 
a work of Hinayana Buddhist litera- 
ture, that the Sdvaka-pdrami (per- 
fection of a disciple ) was attained 
by a large number of men and women 
as a result of their long efforts. This 
doctrine had necessarily to lay stress 
on the prolonged character of the 
strivings in order to heighten the 
importance of the moral excellence 
of the Buddhist personality and, in 
doing so, it destroyed belief in the 
immediate prospects held out by 
Gotama, and transferred the possibil- 
ity of final fruition to an indefinitely 
distant date. 

Bimala Churn Law 


WIPE OUT RACIALISM ! 


Negro Speaks for Ilis People” 
in the March Atlantic Monthly (U.S.A.). 
Mr. J. Saunders Redding writes that 
the American Negro in South and 
North alike is demanding more firmly 
than ever before that the rights 
fundamental to all men shall no longer 
be denied him.” 

The policy-making committee of a 
conference of leading Southern Negroes 
went on record last December in 
strong terms against ** the principle 
of compulsory segregation in our 
American society, whether of races 


or classes or creeds.” Mr. Redding 
writes : — 

In pledging a war against the Fascist we 
have pledged to wipe out racialism and the 
threat of racialism from the earth. Wc have 
made the corner of our creed the proposition 
that men are equal. .. .This is the realistic 
moral issue. If wc evade this issue and win, 
wc arc lost— as much as if we lose the 

military victory The test of the strength 

and the durability, the humanity and the 
godliness, of our way of life is whether we 
live by it now. This is also the test of the 

righteousness of the war the peoples wage 

There is no road back from liberalism except 
to a precipice. The road lies ahead. 


^ Law's Buddhistic Studies, pp. 329 foil. 

* Ho is inferior to the exalted Buddha. He is not omniscient. 
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[Dr. Robert Heilig, a Professor in the Mysore University Medical 
College, recognises the fundamental importance of two basic concepts of Indian 
philosophy. He sees in Dharma and in Karma the keys to happiness and peace 
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application in their own lives and to their own problems is the cause of the 
failure of sister communities like the Muslims, the Parsis, the Jews and the 
Christians to take full advantage of these true ideas. — Ed. ] 


Every man's attitude towards a 
catastrophe such as the present world 
situation depends on two main 
factors : the individual's answer to 
the question about the causes of this 
mass destruction and his expecta- 
tions for the future, for the post-war 
world. It is a comparatively simple 
problem for those millions all over 
the world for whom Hitler's imperial- 
ism is the common denominator of 
all the devilish machinations which 
finally culminated in the present 
conflagration. For these superficial 
pragmatists the world salvation lies 
in the removal of the Nazi criminals, 
their punishment in some conven- 
tional, though highly deterrent 
manner and, finally, in working out 
a scheme of reconstruction based on 
formal professions of good-will and 
mutual understanding, supported by 
some economic measures of the 
lease-lend type. 

Those who believe in this kind of 
one-sided responsibility and in the 
possibility of building up an ** organi- 
sation ' which will guarantee world 
peace do not realize that whatever 


has happened in history and what- 
ever will happen as long as humanity 
exists forms a single chain, the links 
of which consist of all the deeds and 
all the thoughts which ever came 
into the world. One link is formed 
by each of our actions, the next by 
its consequences, the reactions of 
those, living near or far from us in 
space and time, who are fatefully 
connected with us. Thus, an endless 
sequence of causes and effects reaches 
through all the ages of past, present 
and future, throughout the ring of 
SaiTisara. Those who ignore this 
fundamental interdependence of deed 
and fate, which remains the dominant 
factor throughout the succession of 
rebirths, are convinced that if Hitler 
never had been born or if he had 
been killed in the last war, if the 
treaty of Versailles had been more 
lenient or if the British Government 
had satisfied the Germans by return- 
ing their colonies. World War II 
could have been avoided. It would 
be maddening, indeed, if such were 
the springs which move the fate of 
mankind, it it were impossible to 
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find the thread of necessity through- 
out the succession of events, the 
totality of which forms world 
history. 

The obvious way to the under- 
standing of the laws of history 
consists in the application of the old 
Indian conceptions of karma and 
dharma to the analysis of historical 
events. Without recognizing this 
leitmotiv t the development of history 
would seem to follow the chance 
distribution of maximum coercion 
and minimum resistance. Thus no 
nation ever could be sure of the 
shortest spell of peaceful existence, 
not knowing whether it would not 
be subjected to wanton ruin by the 
stronger neighbour, the more deter- 
mined antipode, at any moment. If 
there is no moral law underlying the 
rise and decline of communities and 
empires, then every effort is in vain ; 
enjoying the present, not caring for 
past and future, is the logical consc- 
(juence liecause under this aspect 
history consists of nothing but 
kaleidoscopically changing, un- 
related, accidental facts, licaped 
upon each other without any deeper 
reason. 

Contrariwise, taking the view that 
whatever happens in the world is the 
lawful consequence of all tlie preced- 
ing deeds of all the individuals ever 
born, of all the collectivities which 
have ever existed and that, further, 
every event which materialises to- 
day is in turn the origin 01 future 
developments necessarily unfolding 
out of it, we reach the nnn ground 
of ethics in history. We build on 


the corner-stone of Indian philos- 
ophy, the idea of karma. 

Karma, the self-created fate of all 
living beings, of the whole creation, 
insures that no deed as no thought 
which has arisen at any time any- 
where in the universe could fade 
away without producing its con- 
sequences, which become manifest 
in subsequent phases of history. If, 
for example, one unit of humanity, 
called a nation, lived on a morally 
low level at some past time for one 
or more generations, it follows that 
due to such conduct an cimount of 
sin, a mass of negative karmic deeds 
has been accumulated which must 
cause a period of atonement, of suffer- 
ing to follow, appearing in history as 
national defeat, poverty and humilia- 
tion ; such a strain of misfortune 
lasts until the right way, the true 
dharma, is recognized and followed 
again. The punishing agent docs 
not desist from the purifying inflic- 
tions unless all the apparent success, 
all the wealth and power achieved 
through a-dharma is virtually or 
actually destroyed. On the other 
hand, a human community living 
for a considerable time according 
to its dharma necessarily so shapes 
its own karma that the following 
generations will reap the benefit 
until the merits of the preceding 
good actions arc exhausted. This 
closest interdependence between past 
and present deeds as well as future 
fate, between the righteousness of 
ancestors and the happiness of their 
descendants, between a-dharmic 
conduct of life today and otherwise 
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inexplicable misfortunes in the next 
or the following generation, lasting 
until all the misdeeds are atoned for, 
this chain of mathematical necessity 
is expressed in a masterly way in 
the legend of the snake, Death, 
Time and Karma.^ The snake which 
has killed Gautami’s only son pleads 
not guilty, being only the tool of 
Death (Mrtyu), who in turn declares 
that he has to obey Kala's command 
who is ruler of life and death ; but 
Time ( Kala ) reveals the eternal 
truth that neither Kala nor Mrtyu 
nor the snake are to blame for the 
death of any being. Karma it is 
which has driven us to it ; there is 
no other cause of his destruction, 
only through his own action was he 
killed,” continuing with the pro- 
found simile : — 

As the potter shapes out of a lump 
of clay everything he desires, so man 
attains only that fate which he has 
prepared for himself by his action. 

Viewing the historical events of 
the last ten years in this perspective, 
the main problem is not that of 
defeating the devilish powers of 
Hitler and his gang (which com- 
prises most of the Germans) by 
more bombers, guns, tanks and sub- 
marines; such a defeat — necessary 
though it is from the stand-point of 
self-preservation — would not alter 
anything fundamentally. The ques- 
tion which every lover of truth, 
every one who obeys the command 
“ Know Thyself” has to face is that 
of realizing why the scourge of 
Nazism and Fascism was sent up 

^ Mahahhamta, xiii. i 


from hell to bring inconceivable 
sorrow over mankind. We are not 
primarily concerned with the instru- 
ments which karma uses to punish 
us ; hating them, taking revenge on 
them, does not improve our future 
fate in the least. Unless we imbue 
our conscience with the fundamental 
knowledge of the insoluble causal 
connection between dharma and 
karma, there is no salvation for us. 
Unless we have filled our mind, our 
whole being, with the spiritual ex- 
perience that there is no injustice in 
the universe, that every man's fate, 
good or bad, is a mathematical func- 
tion of his own deeds or those of his 
ancestors in Samsara, unless this 
realization becomes the sheet-anchor 
of our view of life, theoretically and 
practically y there is no solution of tlie 
world problems to be found, not the 
slightest possibility that the suffer- 
ing of mankind can come to an end. 

Let us confess how we Westerners 
lived, we and the generation before 
us. The sophistic maxim 2300 years 
old, “ Man is the measure of all 
things,” never was so generally 
accepted as the guiding principle 
of society as during the last fifty 
years. It is not meant as a cheap 
criticism when the leading writers of 
the post-war generation are pointed 
out as true mirrors of the life and, 
more than that, of the spirit from 
1918 onwards ; what they wrote is a 
nightmare *of concentrated nihilism, 
crystallized in some works of the 
most gifted representatives of 
this over-intellectual, anti-spiritual, 
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iconoclastic period, such as those of 
Aldous Huxley ( before his conver- 
sion), Alfred Doeblin’s Berlin Alex- 
anderplatz, Erich Kaestner*s Fabian, 
the whole cetme of John Dos Passos 
or Ernest Hemingway's Fiesta. On a 
lower plane w'e find the same atmo- 
sphere created in Hollywood with its 
amazing influence, all over the world, 
on the conceptions of social ethics 
and artistic taste. These books and 
films emanate dark clouds of selfish- 
ness, of an individualism which is a 
fatal caricature of itself not only 
because it denies all obligations 
towards family, society and culture- 
preserving tradition but also because 
it even ignores any duty of the 
individual towards its real Self ; 
because it overlooks entirely that 
pleasure-seeking desires, the craving 
for sense satisfaction arc the lowest 
stratum of the ego, that part of it 
which automatically is sublimated 
by every honest attempt towards 
perfection, every real interest in the 
eterntil values of a spiritual life. 
We do not mean to say that man- 
kind should lead an ascetic life, 
doing tapas in forest ashramas ; but 
it should be emphasized that the 
only way out of the present state of 
miliionfold fratricide is the realiza- 
tion that nothing but the sincere 
and lifelong continued attempt to 
recognize one's own dharma and to 
act according to it could change our 
present karma of desperate mis- 
fortune to one of hopeful, dignified 


existence. Such a change could be 
achieved only by fighting hard and 
strenuously against our own tamasic 
tendencies which are so stubborn 
and strong because our whole his- 
torical period belongs to the sphere 
of tamas. 

History shows that whenever a 
society or a state dominated by 
tamas has come into conflict with 
one ruled by rajasic elements, the 
first has been defeated, almost with- 
out a struggle. The corrupt Greek 
city states of the fourth century 
B.C. as well as the Persian monarchy, 
undermined by selfish intrigues 
which had destroyed all but an 
empty gilded hull of the King's god- 
like position, fell like overripe fruit 
into the hands of the Macedonians ; 
but when Alexander the Great 
thought of preparing the same fate 
for the Mauryan Empire, suddenly 
his power failed ; certainly not only 
due to Chaiidragupta's elephants or 
to the strained lines of communica- 
tion, but because of the sattvic 
atmosphere which pervaded India 
160 years after the death of Buddha,^ 
and some years prior to Buddhism's 
becoming the state religion under 
Asoka. 

The Roman Empire, a political 
structure unsurpassed in might up 
to the last century, disintegrated 
because it was defenceless, incapable 
of resistance from inside. As long 
as dharma was a living power in 
Rome, she was the mistress of the 


^ The spirit of worldly cleverness which dominates Kautiliya’s Arthasastra so little hts 
into this age that it is a great sptisfaction to find this work placed by leading scholars in the 
third or fourth century a. !>. Cj. M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1 , p. 519. 
( University of Calcutta ^927 ) 
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world. When the narrow-minded 
presumption of the ruling ( moneyed, 
tamasic ) classes denied the right of 
citizenship to the peoples of the 
provinces, when the peasant became 
a despised, rightless slave, then the 
youthful hordes of tlie barbarians 
easily overpowered the colossus 
which was living then in a-dharma, 
thus creating its karma of “ decline 
and fall.” 

What is the secret of Mohamed’s 
spectacular successes ? He conceived 
a great synthesis of devotion 
to God and the ideals of the 
Kshattriya ; he taught a new form of 
dharma, strictly defining the sum 
total of the duties of his followers, 
rajasic in principle but blended with 
a strongly idealistic, unselfish factor. 
As long as his commands were 
obeyed, as his conception of dharma 
guided the life of the nations which 
his faith had created, they flourished 
in mighty kingdoms, which for many 
centuries were the protectors and the 
only refuge of culture and human 
happiness on earth. Countless in- 
stances could be quoted throughout 
the centuries proving that a human 
society, a nation or a state lives in 
comparative happiness and balanced 
prosperity only owing to its karma, 
its self-created fate, which is favour- 
able and benevolent just so long as 
it is supported by righteousness. 

One of the most convincing ex- 
amples in recent history seems to be 
the creation of the United States of 
North America out of the Civil War 
( 1861-1864 ). All the obvious ad- 
vantages, military power, trained 


leaders and strategists fought for the 
Confederates, the slave-holders, all 
the initial success was with them ; 
the Unionists had no organization, 
no warrior-minded aristocrats but 
they had strong faith in human 
rights, enthusiastic devotion to a 
high mission — the liberation of the 
Negro slaves— and their ideals were 
personified in one of the few really 
great men whom the West has seen 
during the last centuries, a pure, 
unselfish servant of the spirit of 
humanity, Abraham Lincoln. And 
so the righteous cause triumphed, 
though Lincoln was assassinated by 
the jealous forces of darkness when 
his aim was achieved. But the 
karma formed by his heroic effort to 
make his nation fulfil its dharma, 
hard and full of sacrifices though this 
way was, materialized in the un- 
paralleled rise of the U. S. A. to its 
present position. Its future fate 
depends upon the balance of good 
and bad deeds accumulated since 
those glorious days eighty years ago. 
These facts show that success is not 
with the better arms but with those 
living and working in the better 
spirit. 

As in the case of an individual, 
wherever a nation is placed owing 
to the karma which results from all 
its previous deeds — intended and 
performed — there it has to do its 
duty, living in dharma and thus, 
playing its part according to the plan 
of the universe, contributing to the 
harmony of the creation. This duty 
varies according to the requirements 
of the historical period, the age of 
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the nation,, its predominant gifts and 
many other factors. A youthful 
nation is bent on organizing the 
national life by framing the rules 
within which the community can 
best develop its innate potentialities ; 
the art created in this stage expresses 
the strong collectivist tendencies of 
such a society, being monumental, 
architectonic, renouncing all cheap 
effects of picturesque whims, striving 
to materialise the beauty of eternal 
necessity, of mathematical law. It is 
the time when the spiritual experi- 
ence of a race is codified in holy 
scriptures, supposed to be God*s 
own Word, revealed to those who 
have cars to hear ; it would not fit 
the ajiti-individualistic trends of 
such a period to recognize the Rishis 
as the authors, the founders of the 
religious system ; they are the instru- 
ments in tune with God’s wisdom, 
they only speak out the divine truth 
which has no beginning and no end. 
The oldest parts of the Vedas, the 
Avesta, the Old Testament are the 
supreme manifestations of this stage, 
though separated from each other 
by centuries in absolute chronology. 

If a people has lived according to 
its dharma, obeying and fulfilling its 
commandments whether they lead 
to the loftiest heights of spirituality 
or to the most austere tasks perform- 
ed in the sense of the Gita, the spirit 
of detachment, then the national 
karma becomes fortunate ; a happy 
fate leads to the full development of 
the next stage. Otherwise, if the 
nation has been bound in tamasic 
inertia, devoted to sensual enjoy- 


ment, to gluttony in every sense, 
proving its unworthiness to survive, 
it is w'iped out by the hostile neigh- 
bour whom karma chooses as the 
executor of its command. Such an 
aggressor may be as ruthless as 
those he destroys have been ; he will 
not escape his own karma ; but at a 
given historical moment he is used 
to carry out a fateful punishment, 
according to the Law of History. 

Only a few words need be added 
about the further events which form 
a fully unfolding national life. It is 
characterised by a slowly increasing 
accentuation of man as an individual 
with problems of his own, indepen- 
dent of those of the community. In 
India the Upanisadic age follows 
that of the Vedas. The deepest 
thinkers whom mankind has ever 
brought forth dived through all the 
hidden spheres of interrelationship 
between man, the individual soul, 
and Brahman, the all-embracing 
eternal. A perfect balance was 
worked out in this period, which 
finds its parallels in the wonderful 
achievements of pre-sophistic Greece 
and the height of European Gothic, 
between the liberty of the individual 
to explore the complex wealth of his 
own personality and the rightful 
demands of the community. 

The reason why no nation has 
been able to go on living in such a 
cultural and social paradise is the 
fact, deeply rooted in human nature, 
that selfishness, greed and short- 
sighted striving for the satisfaction 
of tamasic ( or at the best rajasic ) 
tendencies have always become 
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predominant as soon as perfection 
seemed attained and thus has spoiled 
the karma of every society in history. 
The conduct of life under the influ- 
ence of antisocial elements is one of 
a-dharma ; and of a-dharma the sage 
said that whoever is guided by it 
may acquire wealth, may be success- 
ful in the battle, may defeat his 
enemies but he shall perish at his 
roots.^ 

This seems to be the explanation 
of the fate of nations in the third 
stage of development, where art and 
technique compete in making every- 
day life easy and pleasant for those 
who “ can afford it. But what 
use have these civilizations made of 
the saved energies, the expanded 
leisure time ? Art without any appeal 
to man’s divine soul, literature which 
stirred the lowest instincts, enter- 
tainment which pursued one single 
aim : distraction from every serious 
thought, every nobler feeling ; these 
were the achievements of post-war 
society in the West. None of the 
moral bonds remained in force. The 
sophistic doctrine of “ what pleases is 
allowed ” became the motto of our 
generation in the nineteen-twenties 
and remained in force until every 
trace of individual liberty was 
stamped out by the Fascist-Nazi 
regime, the inevitable reaction of 
deifying the collective against an 
unfettered individualism which had 
abandoned itself to an uprooted 
intellectualism, to dissolute sensual- 
ity. 


Does anybody honestly, seriously, 
think that the destruction of the 
Nazi scourge, which is nothing but 
Fate’s lashing whip, would redeem 
this world, which has lost the way 
of dharma ? Does not the idea of 
karma, the only one which shows 
the real sense, the ultimate cause 
of historical events, prove beyond 
doubt that we can find salvation 
only by reforming ourselves ? Un- 
less we create a more favourable 
karma for our generation and for 
those who follow us, unless we find 
again the threefold path of dharma 
and tread it humbly, bent on duty, 
no victory in the field can alter the 
ultimate fate of humanity. Redemp- 
tion from evil cannot be attained by 
crushing the evil personified in 
others, unless we have exterminated 
it in ourselves. 

The same principle applies to 
all the conflicts which poison the 
relationship of nations. India has 
been fighting for freedom, for na- 
tional independence, for the last 
hundred years. From Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi, 
leaders of world importance have 
been born to her. And yet, this 
aim will not be achieved unless the 
millions of this country have hammer- 
ed out their karma, leading to national 
success, by recognizing the human 
rights of their own brothers and sisters, 
by abolishing discrimination between 
various castes and conceding a legal 
position, of which Hinduism need not 
be ashamed, to women in general and 


^ Quoted by Rabindranath Tagore in Civilization and I'^o^ress, a lecture delivered in 
China, 1924. 
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widows in- particular. So long as 
castes and communities through 
fighting among themselves exhaust 
the best part of their energies in 
securing living space for national 
minorities or certain castes, which 
outside this country only the most 
hostile parties deny each other, so 
long as India does not live in 
dharma, so long must karma refuse 
what the people cherish most. 

Summarising what a synthetic 
view of karma and dharma in the 
course of history teaches, it should 
be emphasized that unconditional 
surrender and lasting disarmament 
of the Nazis and their satellites 
are necessary to attaining some 
breathing space for the tyrannized- 
over world. But even complete 
destruction of this murderous scourge 
would not bring the world nearer to 
salvation, if this breathing space be 
not used entirely to acquire merit 
weighty enough to turn the unfortu- 
nate karma of the oppressed or 
threatened nations to one of dignified 
happiness. All those who are pre- 
pared to devote their life to building 
up a better future, w'ho fervently 
hope that World War III can be 


avoided and who feel that this aim 
has to be achieved at all costs, all 
those must realize that one and only 
one way is open which leads to this 
goal, the way of dharma. This way 
is pointed out in the imperishable 
words of the Bhagavad-Glia : “Your 
duty is but to act, never to be 
concerned with results; so let not 
the fruit of action be your motive. 
Do not let yourself be drawn into 
the path of non-action. But this 
imperative call to unattached activ- 
ity needs a corollary on the plane 
of eternally unchanging ethics. When 
the demon-king asks his son Prah- 
lada, the great devotee of Vishnu, to 
reveal the roots of his power, which 
triumphs over all the might of 
darkness, Prahlada says : — 

He who meditates not of wrong to 
others, but considers them as himself, 
is free from the effects of sin, inasmuch 
as tlic cause does not exist ; but he 
who inflicts pain upon others, in act, 
thought or speech, sows the seed of 
future birth, and the fruit that awaits 
him after birth is pain. I wish no evil 
to any and do and speak no offence ; 
for I behold God in all beings, as in my 
own soul. 2 

Robert Heilig 


‘ Bhagavad-Giia, If. 47 
■ VishnU’Purana. I. 19, x-9. 
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[Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar of the Lingaraj College, Belgaum, author of 
Lytton Strachey: A Critical Study and Indo-Anglian Literature, finds mere 
physical beauty at the very bottom of the " Spiral of Beauty '' and Nirvana as 
its highest consummation. — Ed. ] 


We generally use the word " beauti- 
ful*' merely qualitatively. We say 
that a lonely crocus is beautiful ; we 
also say that the Peredeniya Gardens 
are beautiful. A group of five simple 
words, “ She should have died here- 
after,** is beautiful ; Shakespeare's 
Macbeth is also beautiful. Speaking 
of a woman we say : she has beauti- 
ful eyes ; she has a beautiful bearing ; 
she lives a beautiful life. Aren’t 
there gradations in beauty? Isn't 
there greater as opposed to lesser 
beauty ? Isn’t there a spiral of 
beauty ? If there is, on what basis 
do we find that one object, A, is not 
only beautiful in itself but that it is 
also more beautiful than another 
object, B ? And, granted our spiral, 
our scale of values, what is its dizzy 
peak, the quintessence of beauty ? 

Beauty is ever a kind of equation, 
a sort of balance effected between 
seeming opposites like law and 
impulse, unity and diversity, form 
and disorder, the one and the many. 
The wider the disagreement on the 
basis of which the agreement is 
reared — the larger the number of 
details on which the logic of form 
imposes its unity — the greater is the 
triumph of form, the greater the 
resulting beauty. Thus, King Lear 
is a greater, a more beautiful work 
than Romeo and Juliet; The Divine 


Comedy is greater than Paradise Lost 
and Kalidasa's Sakuntala is greater 
and more beautiful than any even 
of Shakespeare’s great tragedies. 
Youth and age, the young year’s 
blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
the sensibility and the passion of 
youth, the sober wisdom and the 
enduring love of confident maturity, 
these are harmoniously blended in 
Sakuntala, Frustration gives way 
to fulfilment ; the agitations and the 
agonies of youth give way to reunion 
and tranquillity and serene joy is 
the word for all. Tragedies, while 
they no doubt profoundly move us, 
but affirm the everlasting no ; the 
everlasting yea is but indirectly, if 
at all, insinuated. But a “ divine 
comedy ” like Dante’s or Kalidasa’s, 
for all its suggestion of the infinite 
perturbations and defeats of life, yet 
triumphantly and directly aftirms 
the everlasting yea. A balance is 
effected even between evil and good, 
sorrow and happiness ; and its almost 
unearthly beauty — for such felicity 
is, we believe, not of this earth — 
exalts us and ennobles us. That is 
why a play like Sakuntala, bridging 
as it does earth and heaven, shines 
almost alone, a star. 

In evaluating whether an object 
or a work of art is beautiful, it is 
useful to bear in mind three " laws ’* 
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of beauty ; (i) that only is truly 
beautiful that is beautiful from all 
angles ; (2) that only is truly beauti- 
ful that is beautiful to all men ; 
(3) that only is truly beautiful that is 
beautiful at all times and for all time. 

Plays like Sakuntalci and Hamlet 
and Faust, works of architecture like 
the Taj Mahal, St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and the Chartres Cathedral, pictures 
like Mona Lisa, a fresco painting in 
Ajanta, a symphony of Beethoven’s 
or a kriii of Tyagaraja’s, these have 
moved the hearts of men and women 
for several centuries past and have 
become in consequence constituents 
of our cultural heritage. Take the 
Taj, for instance; it strikes the be- 
holder differently at different times, 
in different seasons, from different 
angles ; but beautiful it always is. 
So with Hamlet and Sakuntala and 
the rest. We read a play or a poem, 
we hear a song, we gaze intently at 
a building or at a picture ; and every 
time we do so, we seem to discover 
something new, we plumb new 
depths or scale new heights ; our 
sense of its beauty is quickened and 
enriched and we seem at last to 
catch the full significance of Keats's 
asseveration : '‘A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever ! ” 

From the foregoing it must be 
clear that mere physical beauty, 
being subject to decay, is not the 
main thing. It is rather almost at 
the very bottom of the spiral of 
beauty. Desdemoua cared not for 
Othello's appearance but saw "his 
visage in his mind." Indian Art, 
again, presents only S3nnbolic beau- 


ty ; in Sri Aurobindo’s words, 
always one has to look not at the form, 
but through and into it, to see that 
w'hich has seized and informed it. The 
appeal of this art is in fact to the 
human soul for communion with the 
divine soul and not merely to the 
understanding, the imagination and the 
sensuous eye. 

When physical beauty is not the 
house of virtue but of vice, then 
beauty but side-tracks the beholder, 
confounds and saddens him. Since 
in the appreciation of beauty sensory 
and intellectual faculties both play 
a part, it is not possible, while 
remembering that a woman like 
Medea is beautiful, to forget that at 
the same time she is also a tigress ; 
or to forget the fact that a building, 
however incontestably attractive 
outwardly, houses an abattoir. As 
Shakespeare says : — 

In nature there i no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 
Arc empty trunks o'erdourished by the devil. 

An aged statesman, grown grey in 
the service of his country, is no less 
beautiful —if not more so — than a 
veritable young Adonis who is the 
world tennis champion. Rightly has 
it been said : — 

The glory of young men is their strength ; 
And the beauty of old men is the hoary head. 

Similarly, a dying old woman, 
even at the moment of death trans- 
figured by her love for her children 
and grandchildren ; a city in ruins, 
in the very ruins giving intimations 
of its vanished splendours ; these too 
are beautiful, had we the under- 
standing to piece out their beauty. 
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When physical beauty is thus trans- 
figured by the mind — by the very 
soul — that inhabits the physical 
frame, then is it true beauty indeed, 
and age cannot wither it, nor custom 
stale its infinite variety. 

A final question : If beauty is a 
sort of equation, which is the most 
comprehensive equation of all ? 
Which radiant beauty shines upon 
the very summit of our spiral of 
beauty? Can we, dare we, see it, 
and be un-blinded yet ? 

A counter-question : Why do we, 
so tirelessly and so restlessly, seek 
beauty in life and in art ? For a 
very simple reason — we want to be 
happy. Wc arc ever unhappy, for 
one reason or another, in one way or 
another— and we desperately want 
to break through the shell, the many 
concentric shells, of unhappiness to 
reach the felicity that beckons to 
us from afar. We arc unhappy 
because of ugliness, of disorder, 
of chaos ; we feel that we are 
isolated specks in an alien world ; we 
are almost crushed by our unescap- 
able sense of loneliness. As we make 
contact with beauty, we feel that 
the terrible burden of this unintell- 
igible world is somewhat lightened, 
and we are emboldened to scale the 
further heights of beauty and of 
happiness. 

But the heart’s insistent questions 
will not be stilled yet. However 
pleasurable our contacts with beauty 
may be — however we move higher 
up the spiral, touching, one by one, 
beauty of mere form, beauty of good 
manners, beauty of service, beauty 


of renunciation and beauty of holi- 
ness — we are able to forget only for 
a little while our feeling of isolation, 
of separation, this feeling of being 
divided into an insignificant nothing 
by the sheer pressure of a million 
dichotomies. Is life worth living? 
What are we — we the atomic in- 
dividuals — doing here, "here, upon 
this bank and shoal of time ” ? 
Is there nothing serious in mortality ? 
Is life no more than toys? Do we 
come here merely to sit and hear 
each other groan ? Does Life offer 
— only sharply to deny ? What is 
all enjoyment of beauty worth if so 
soon yet another dichotomy can 
thus sting us into despair ? 

After all, consiibstantiality plays 
its part. Duryodhana could not 
find ten good people in the whole 
wide world, just as Yudhishtira could 
not find ten bad people in the same 
wide world. Similarly, it is only 
when we have cultivated beauty 
within, and only to the extent that 
we have cultivated it, that we can 
recognize it in the outside world. 
If there is harmony within, it will 
be seen to rule the universe as well. 
To Sri Aurobindo the universe itself 
is an ecstatic dance — 
the dance of Shiva which multiplies 
the body of God numberlessly to the 
view: it leaves that white radiance 
precisely where and what it was, ever 
is and ever will be; its sole absolute 
object is the joy of the dancing. 

To Ramanuja, again, world-exist- 
ence is but Narayana’s lila; He is 
both swayam and swasmin. The 
sages and seers of India have thus 
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been able to seize by direct vision 
the greatest equation of all: that 
the microcosm is the macrocosm. 
A ham brahmosmi is an equation 
certainly — even if it is not quite the 
identity of Shankara*s conception. 
There is, let us suppose, a vast 
canvas, pale blue painted ; and at 
the centre, or almost at the centre, 
a bright dot, hardly more than a 
dot, representing the moon. Don't 
we grasp the balance effected in the 
picture, don't we apprehend its 
ineffable beauty ? Do we not seem, 
as it were, to grasp the transcendent 
beauty of the Infinite sky through a 
piercing perception of the beauty of 
the seemingly finite moon ? This 
beauty — the beauty of the final equa- 
tion of all — is the highest beauty as it 
is the ultimate truth ; it may be call- 
ed variously the beauty of nirvana, 
of bayalii nirbayaln, of slianti, of the 
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Bliss of Brahman ; it is an integra- 
tion of all other beauties, all other 
truths. But this beauty, this truth, 
cannot be argued out ; it cannot be 
demonstrated in a laboratory ; it has 
only to be c.xpcrienced — and, per- 
haps, not for us mere terrestrial men 
is this untranslatable experience. 
But it is there — so the wise men of 
all times tell us ; it is the dizzy peak 
of the spiral ; it is absolute beauty 
blended with absolute goodness and 
absolute truth, the formal, the func- 
tional and the quintessential aspects 
of the One held in a final synthesis. 
It was, perhaps, a dim recognition of 
this that inspired Keats to conclude 
his famous Ode with the oft-quoted 
lines : — 

‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,' — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know I 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


So when we talk in future of Freedom, let us think. Freedom for whom ? 
For ourselves ? For our own little set ? For those whose opinions and tradi- 
tions are similar to our own ? Freedom for Britain ? For our Empire ? For 
those who speak our language, believe in our creed, wear a white skin ?. . .Let 
us never forget that the people of China, yes, and negroes, too, are fighting on 
the side of the United Nations . . . .Therefore it is up to us to widen our vision. 
To open our minds and learn. To open our hearts and see to it that we 
ourselves sow kindly and tolerant seeds of Freedom, for remember : 

“ There is one Race the world over. 

And that Race is named Man ; 

Nursed at the breast of the same Mother Earth 
The same sun and moon are our comrades.” 

And the spirit of Goodwill, the force of Friendship, will, I believe, together 
take us a long way towards the eternal Spring of international understanding. 

Julia Cairns 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 

INDIAN LITERATURE : ITS FUTURE 


The future of Indian literature 
should deeply engage the attention of 
those who are genuinely interested in 
India. Less dramatically than Indian 
politics, but as significantly, less 
fundamentally, but more excitingly 
than Indian economics, Indian litera- 
ture is undergoing changes under the 
stress of the war. These have occurred 
in forms and contents and also in the 
personal and impersonal attitudes of 
those sections among the Indian 
writers who are likely to survive the 
longest after the War. Some of the 
changes are opportunities which can be 
ignored only at the peril of the Indian 
culture, while others contain evil possi- 
bilities needing utmost vigilance from 
now. 

Before, however, we take stock, the 
supreme fact of the oneness of Indian 
literature may be asseried. If, in spite 
of sharp nationalisms and differences in 
race and in political and economic 
development, there is a definite Euro- 
pean literary tradition which binds the 
French, the Italian and the Spanish 
traditions into a Latin-Catholic- 
Mediterranean group, on the one hand, 
and the English, the German and the 
Scandinavian into a Northern-Prot- 
estant group on the other, and if that 
European tradition then eventually 
comprehends both the groups and 
brings the rest within the larger orbit, 
then the presumption of a whole 
common corpus of Indian literary 
traditions, derived from Sanskrit and 
instinct with the Hindu-Buddhist- 
Islamic heritage and enriched by the 


Western influence, must seem strong to 
those who are not deliberately blind 
to or are not blinded by the bright 
immediacy of this idea of oneness. 
Needless to say, the unity of Indian 
literary traditions is a plural unity, 
and its reality is of the order of what 
Miss Pallet calls the Concrete Universal, 
but emerging through “ crises " in the 
historical process. 

The common Indian literary tradi- 
tions are more than a parallel presump- 
tion. They actually cut across the 
regional literatures and decide some of 
the basic stimuli and responses of 
writers and readers. In fact, the 
commonness is so implicit that it has 
lost its markedness except when it is 
up against another specific tradition. 
Take love, wiiich is the staple food of 
literature. In the European tradition, 
love is informed by passion, as Rouge- 
ment in his Passiofi and Society has 
shown. Contrasted with that pass- 
ionate love, the Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu 
or Bengali treatment of love is literary 
to the point of sophistication. The 
Vaishnavas, who should have known 
better, have etherealised passion ” 
beyond human redemption. Even in 
the best Urdu love-poems, wit dis- 
places the urgencies of this world and 
makes of love an exercise in conceit. 
As in love, so in regard to the 
individual man and woman. It is 
strange but true that even in the 
novels and dramas of Tagore, and they 
were conceived in the period of devel- 
oped individualism, very few "charac- 
ters" are individuals in the European 
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sense of the term. The main line of 
Indian literature has avoided “pass- 
ion'* and “character” in its pre- 
occupation with its own world-view, 
in which such things are on a lower 
plane. Which also explains why 
“character,” if not “passion,” is to 
be found here, if at all, among folk- 
tales and legend cycles. 

Probably, the point of view of the 
“historical process” gives a better 
understanding of the fact of unity. 
The forces behind the process can be 
classified into two types : (a) the 
literary, and (b) the non -literary. The 
literary ones refer to sources and 
influences. It is well known that all 
the important Indian literatures, with 
the probable exception of Urdu, had 
their first resurgence under the influence 
of the Bhakti cult, and their second 
birth in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Western learning opened 
a new window and made Indian writers 
look out into the broad vistas of 
“romance" and “scientific reason." 
The varying tempo of adjustment to 
Western ideas, no doubt, graded the 
literary quality in the initial stages, 
but the total impact was a great lev- 
eller indeed. Whatever differences exist 
in the outlooks of one modern Indian 
literature and another may be reduced 
to the time-scale of assimilation of the 
Western influence. If Hindi literature 
absorbed the Western ideas earlier than 
the Urdu or, what comes to the same 
thing, if Urdu literature stuck to the 
older formalities with greater persis- 
tence than the Hindi, or if Bengali 
literature was the first to store away 
its inheritance and acquire the New 
Learning, it would not abolish the 
basic datum of all regional or commu- 
nitarian types being revivified by the 


incidence of Western ideas as commu- 
nicated through the English language. 
The extraordinary number of transla- 
tions of English classics, the prepon- 
derance of a rational outlook and a 
romantic angle towards love, the revolt 
against social injunctions, a sense of 
social maladjustment and a desire for 
revaluation are features common to all 
the Indian literatures of the nineteenth 
century. Even when the reaction set 
in, the nationalist approach was only 
mechanically opposed to the indiscrim- 
inate adoption of the Western modes 
of thought and living. Attempts were 
made to culture the indigenous, but 
they came to nought in nearly all cases. 
Between the original synthetic impetus 
of the Bhakti cult and the secondary, 
eclectic contact with the West, the 
capital uniformity of the various 
modern Indian literary traditions was 
processed. And then, in the last thirty 
years, Tagore strode all local liter- 
atures like the Colossus. His Bengali 
was no bar to his all-India hold. 
His works are centripetal for Indian 
culture. 

These literary sources and influences, 
hastily sketched, may be described as 
the epi-phenornena of certain noii- 
litcrary, material conditions of living 
in India. There seems to have been a 
faint, long-period correlation between 
politico-economic disturbances and lit- 
erary upheavals in the past ; from the 
nineteenth century, the connection be- 
comes manifest, until, at last, in this 
century, it becomes close. Round 
about the eighties of the last century, 
the feeling of political disillusionment 
began to grow, and nationalism came 
in its wake. The new landed and 
professional interests were at last form- 
ed into a class which defeated the 
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original reasons for its existence by the 
help of democratic ideas and a general 
acquaintance with the defects of the 
Western civilisation. Probably, the 
content of this nationalism was more 
imitative than positive ; it may as 
well be that from then on the Muslim 
intelligentsia began to be suspicious of 
the nationalist intentions ; yet the 
interests of the middle class vis-i-vis 
the Indian administration covered the 
deficiencies in the unity, and made 
for a fair degree of uniformity in the 
contents of literature, subject to the 
varying degree of contact with the 
West through the administration. The 
literature of this epoch was the creation 
of the salariat, i, e., the government 
servants, and reflected their '‘legit- 
imate hopes about the future political 
and social status of India. Hardly any 
hope, any attitude of this age could be 
called specilically Bengali or Marhalti, 
Hindi or Urdu. In fact, the sketches of 
travels, the mutual renderings of stories, 
myths and legends, the ignorance 
of the folk-literature, the imitation 
and the adoption of English literary 
ways and manners were features 
common to all. Indian society had 
thrown up a new class that wanted to 
make up for its iin-rootedness by its 
loud protests of Indian-ness no less 
than by its hectic search for props in 
the West. 

Once the unity of modern Indian 
literary traditions is appreciated from 
the stand-point of the historical process, 
the changes which are taking place in 
the Indian literary forms and con- 
tents during these war years may be 
appraised. The first noticeable change, 
for obvious reasons, is the absence of 
songs, poems and novels built round 
the struggle for political freedom. 


These have long occupied an honoured 
place in modern Indian literature. The 
vacuum, however, is being filled with 
the literature of another type of free- 
dom, viz., the socio-economic. The last 
two years, during which the Soviet 
Government has become the ally of 
the British, have witnessed a phenom- 
enal increase in what is called Marxist 
literature. Young men and women 
seem to have discovered the Promised 
Land in Russia and are using Marxist 
terms with abandon. It is not difficult 
to detect the elements of faith and the 
proofs of loose thinking in such uses, 
but a serious student of literature 
cannot but observe there in trans- 
ference, projection, rationalisation and 
sublimation, in fact, all the techniques 
by wliich the mind of man helps to 
preserve human integrity. 

Probably, the Marxist tendencies are 
something more than a symptom of 
self-preservation ; they are tlie pointer- 
readings of a progress in our literary 
attitudes, which, as is well-known, had 
a blind-spot in regard to the life of tlie 
people. None can forecast the future 
of Indian Marxist literature; after the 
war, the whole thing may be banned ; 
but, sooner or later, it will stage a 
come-back in a shape more Indian 
and less foreign. Then the problem 
will arise of mutual adjustment be- 
tween the nationalist and the socialist 
attitudes. A bigger dose of nationalism 
may vitally modify the international 
outlook of socialism, provided the 
social changes promised by this war 
fail, that is to say, succeed in further 
aggravating the anti-British attitude 
through a process of unemployment, 
business crises and trade restrictions. 
As these are not unlikely post-war 
phenomena, the interests of a healthy 
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development of Indian literature de- 
mand a careful fostering of the 
economic interpretations and the inter- 
nationalism they lead to. Thus it is 
that the brilliant prognosis by Dr. 
Kohn-Bramstedt in The Aryan Path 
for April 1943 of the function of the 
social novel of today and tomorrow 
does not strictly hold good of the 
Indian case. Most of the major Indian 
social symptoms move against such 
attitudes of international co-operation 
as he would wish and drive towards 
the “ madness of perverted nat- 
ionalism/’ as all sane men would hate 
to have them do. 

Excluding the Marxist literary at- 
titudes, there are at least two other 
agencies which, under proper guidance, 
may favour the future Indian literature. 
The first is the general feeling of revolt 
wliich the Congress movement has 
generated, and the second is the conse- 
quential sense of dissatisfaction with 
mere political action which that has 
occasioned. After the war, when some 
form of national government will have 
appeared, Indian novels are likely to 
record deeds of rebellion ” and acts of 
" heroism. ” Simultaneously, disillu- 
sionment will also raise its head and 
seek new avenues of satisfaction for the 
patriotic impulses. The avenues, when 
they are not Marxist, may as well be 
better sex and family adjustment, and 
a recrudescence of religious faith. It 
does not require a prophet to predict 
that Indian literature is likely to be 
split up into two hostile camps, one, 
the sociological, materialistic and 
socialistic, the other the metaphysical, 
idealistic and traditional. The second 
camp need not be that of the anti- or 
the counter-revolutionaries. Informed 
by scholarship and the pragmatic sense, 


it may correct the ignorance and the 
unreality of the Indian Marxist litera- 
ture in regard to Indian culture and 
the weight of its incidence. Similarly, 
the first camp may have all the fervour 
of a religion. 

In between these two schools, we 
may have reportngc, travel diaries, 
poems and so on ; but in so far as 
their literary quality is independent of 
social attitudes, their values will not 
affect their readers sufficiently to l)e 
noticed in any sociological account. In 
a sense, they may be the only ** litera- 
ture, ” but in view of the fact that 
active war service has not attracted 
the “ right type ” of Indians in any 
large numbers, the prospects in India 
of a pure war literature with adventure, 
heroism in the face of death, discipline 
and efficiency, are small indeed. If 
the Knglish literature of the next few 
j^cars is going to be mainly the pilot's 
and the sea-captain’s affair, it can be 
understood why the Indian literature 
of the same period is going to be 
comparatively weak in character and 
strong in ideologies. 

The present status of the Hindi as 
against the Urdu literature appears to 
thwart the above prognosis. For one 
thing, Hindi and Urdu had been 
drifting apart for quite a long time 
before the war started, and for another, 
the non-participation of the Muslim 
League in the political movement had 
denied a section of the educated 
Muslims the benefit of the experience 
that could form the subject-matter of 
the new literature. At the same time, 
the following considerations are real: 
There is a large number of Muslims 
among the Communists who are most 
making the literary experiments ; 
moreover, the alleged absence of 
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" patriotic " feeling among the Muslims 
and the Communists is not borne out 
either by statistics or by observation. 
And then, just under the pressure of 
the war, the work of various nation- 
alist organisations that had addressed 
themselves to the task of creating a 
Hindusthani language out of Hindi and 
Urdu is being actively pursued, though 
with different motives, by the All- 
India Radio and the Information 
Departments. If we add the Hindu- 
sthani of the Talkies to the above, we 
need not despair of the separatist 
literary tendencies on the basis of 
religious communities and their linguist- 
ic or cultural differences. Much will 
depend upon the Congress-Leagiie 
rapport, but the influx of youthful 
members into the latter is a hopeful 
sign for Indian literature. The evolu- 
tion of the Indian literary traditions 
calls for an understanding between 
these two organisations. If there is 
no understanding, the unity of the 
Indian literature, forged with such 
patience by the historical process, will 
be broken to bits, and the broader 
issue of Indian culture will go by 
default. 

The modes of living of present-day 
writers are no less important than the 
wider possibilities. Today a number 
of writers are in jail or otherwise silent, 
while others arc in the Information 
Departments or in journalism. Which 
only means that “ literary *' activity 
is not brisk, and " propaganda " is 
current. But when we remember that 
before the war learned men were 
becoming authors, the lessons of 
journalistic propaganda may not all 
be to the bad for literature. Besides, 
on comparison, one notices greater 
conviction in modern journalistic wri- 


ting ; it is probably stronger against the 
Fascist than for the British; but the 
conviction is there for all to see. Be 
that as it may, the writers* habit of 
looking up to the administration for 
maintenance is going to survive. And 
every consideration supports the justice 
of that claim. Thanks to the paper 
shortage and the soaring prices, the 
independent writers are in a miserable 
condition, and it is touch-and-go for 
them to be Marxist or Fascist. Prob- 
ably the chances of Fascism arc greater 
in misery than in prosperity. Once 
that tendency gets a chance, the broad 
vision of the Indian literature will be 
restricted. Only a national government 
can check this ugly tendency and 
preserve that great tradition of internat- 
ionalism which eminent Indians from 
Raja Ram Mohan to Tagore and Pandit 
Jawahar Lai have fostered with all 
their creative energies. 

To conclude: Indian literature is 
going to be more sociological than 
purely literary. The sociological ap- 
proach may be Marxist-internationalist 
or Fascist-patriotic. The first tendency 
is likely to lead to experiments, and 
the second may end in traditionalism 
and increasing separation between 
Hindi and Urdu. Marxism will naturally 
be materialistic, but against it will 
mainly work the theological inheritance 
and the religious traditions of Hindus 
and Muslims. For the Muslim writers, 
however, their roots in the Islamic 
democracy and their burning faith in 
the future will have a countervailing 
effect upon their theology. The patriot- 
ic fervour among Hindus being stronger 
than desire for change of the social 
order, Marxist Indian literature will 
not go d(»wn with Hindu readers easily, 
unless the jargon is religiously abjured. 
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That done, the Marxist Indian liter- 
ature becomes equal to the people's 
literature. Only that can abolish the 
Hindu-Muslim separatism in literary 
traditions, and purify patriotism of 
its Fascist predilections. But there, 
again, only a national government 


can create the necessary conditions 
for such a literature. Till then, all the 
inner resources of India should be 
tapped to prevent frustration from 
slithering into the romantic, slave- 
worthy cult of race and the Super-Man. 

D. P. Mukerji 


THE LINGAYAT CREED* 


This annotated recension of a San- 
skrit work of the seventeenth-century 
j writer Nandikeshwara explains the 
importance and the significance of the 
wearing and worshipping of the “ linga ** 
by followers of the Lingayat religion. 
It is published here with an English 
translation and a 682-page Introduc- 
tion. The editor has taken great pains 
in compiling this Introduction, which 
deals with the history and the philos- 
ophy of the religion. 

It has been commonly accepted that 
Virasaivism was revived late in the 
clevcntli century as a protestant 
movement against the empty ritual and 
formalism of contemporary religious 
practice. With the inspired advocacy 
(d ardent seekers after spiritual truth 
l*ke Basava, the reformist movement 
succeeded in evolving a direct and 
simplified form of religion— Virasaiv- 
ism. Disregarding the limitations of 
caste, sex, creed or condition in life, a 
broad eclectic and democratic faith with 
insistence on Bhakti was the fruit of 
this mediaeval religious ferment. Since 
then, the fundamentals of the faith 
have been restated by many writers, of 
whom Nandikeshwara was one. 

It is now accepted also that Basava 
was not the founder of Virasaivism. 


But Shri Sakhare maintains that 
Basava was the founder, in the face of 
weighty opinions like those expressed 
by Dr. Nandimath. In fact Basava 
put so much life into the religion by his 
teachings that his over-enthusiastic 
admirers have ever sought to credit 
him with foundation of the faith, in 
spite of the now discovered works and 
activities of earlier saints like Revana- 
siddha, Ekorama, etc. The early his- 
tory of the religion is shrouded in 
impenetrable obscurity. No author- 
itative work on the subject written 
before the eleventh century is extant. 
In the light of recent historical research 
and particularly on the evidence of the 
Mohenjo-Daro finds, it has been 
assumed generally that Siva worship 
extends back to the Indus Valley 
civilisation. It has seemed probable 
that it may date back even to the 
pre-Aryan culture of the ancient 
Dravidians. 

It is Shri Sakhare's thesis in his 
Introduction that later Shaivism is 
traceable to ancient Dravidian or pre- 
Aryan forms of worship. He argues that 
it has developed through the ages side 
by side with the Vedic cults of sacrifice 
and worship. He declares that the 
Agamas claimed as scripture by the 


* History and Philosophy of Lingayat Religion. ( Beir^ an Introduction to ) Lingadharan- 

achandrika of Nandikeshwara. Fditcd by M. R: Sakhare, m. a., t. d. (Cantab ). (Published 
by the Author from 134, Thalakwadi P. O, Belgaum. Rs. 15/-) 
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Lingayats embody principles and 
rituals opposed to Vedic injunctions 
and akin to ancient Tamilian tradition. 
He claims for the Agamas an authority 
and a status equal to those of the 
Vedas, He sees the Agamas as the 
products of Dravidian culture of a 
period when the Aryan influence was 
cither not felt or had not been assim- 
ilated. Unless by all this Shri Sakhare 
means to suggest by implication that 
Lingayatism took its rise in pre-Aryan 
Dravidian culture, was independent 
of Vedic influences and existed and 
developed simultaneously but separate- 
ly through the ages, all the ancient 
history extending over hundreds of 
pages is thrown out of focus and will 
have to be deemed entirely unnecessary. 

With the indeterminate character of 
our ancient chronology and the hypo- 
thetical nature of the conclusions which 
research with respect to the Agamas 
has yielded, Shri Sakhare’s conclusions 
about the influence of the Agamas on 
works like the Gita and on religious 
practice generally must be deemed 
only tentative. Unless corroborated 
by further research about their origin 
and their authority, it is difficult to 
accept the inferences. Such a state- 
ment as that the Gita enjoined a turn- 
ing away from the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, that in fact the Gita 
contradicts their teachings, is hard 
to swallow. 

All that may be legitimately conclud- 
ed, and that tentatively, from the 
nature of the evidence tendered, is that 
traces of worship of a Deity akin to 
Siva have very long persisted in a 
variety of {orm$ and under different 


names. It is only by implication and 
analogy that the " Supreme Being ” of 
the ancient Dravidian writings on the 
seals at Mohenjo-Daro and that of the 
Rigvedic period,- has been identified 
with Siva inasmuch as the name 
" Siva " occurs in neither. Certain 
links in the chain are too weak and 
slender to bear the weight of historical 
proof that is hung upon them. The 
theistic partialities of early Shaivism 
and the symbolical character of the 
“ lingam, ” the wearing and worshipp- 
ing of which arc important practices of 
the religion, also tell a different story. 

The exposition of the principles and 
the philosophy of the religion is erudite 
and informative. Prescribing a definite 
mode of conduct and accepting gradual- 
ism as a principle of spiritual realisa- 
tion, Lingayatism claims attention as 
an individual branch of Indian thought. 
Two principles which underlie the 
practice of the religion must be 
specially commended. Lingayatism, 
disregarding artificial barriers between 
man and man, stands for universal 
brotherhood. And it prescribes no 
ascetic turning away from life but 
recognises the possibility of spiritual 
realisation in the world. 

While it cannot be denied that tlie 
author has laboured much in compiling 
the Introduction the reader cannot 
escape the idea that the work could 
have been more concise. The printing 
and the get-up leave something to be 
desired. If Shri Sakhare has not con- 
clusively proved his thesis he has 
certainly provoked research, for which 
he must be thanked. 


V. M. Inamdar 
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RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY AND IMMORALITY* 


This book is a valuable and vivid 
contribution to the seventeenth -century 
history of the Portuguese empire in 
India and of the independent kingdom 
of Arakan, now a part of Burma. Its 
value lies not only in the rarity of 
books upon the subject, but in Mr. 
Collis’s reputation for intellectual 
integrity, his restrained yet fascinat- 
ing prose. In The Land of the Great 
Image he has brought to light informa- 
tion from sources inaccessible to most 
readers, and has fully utilised his own 
explorations and contacts with scholars 
in India and Arakan. 

He takes the reader first to the 
“ Golden City of Goa, the flamboyant 
capital of Portuguese Asia, painting a 
detailed picture after the Frenchman 
Pyrard, who visited there in 1608. 
According to this soldier-sailor advent- 
urer, local society, botli Latin and 
Indian, was in a deplorable state of 
decadence. The white conquerors 
specialised in kidnapping young people 
from the neighbouring Indian states. 
The slave population of Goa became 
great and cheap, and this insult 
inflicted on human dignity inevitably 
degraded the masters. It would appear 
that ecclesiastical authority approved 
the slave traffic. Moreover, the ruth- 
less Catholic Inquisition, intent on 
making converts by fair means or foul, 
tortured to death or drove from the 
community the best Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan and Christian elements. The author 
makes effective use of Dr. DelloiFs 
contemporary account of his dreadful 
misadventures at the hands of the 
Grand Inquisitor. 


The main character of the book, the 
Augustinian friar Manrique, takes 
rather long in emerging from this 
vicious and often macabre Goanese 
background. It is a structural weak- 
ness, perhaps owing to lack of data, 
that when at last he does appear, he is 
immediately transferred to the Hindu 
dominion of Cochin. At an early age, 
Manrique had left Portugal to convert 
what he considered to be pagan Asia 
to what he equally erroneously imag- 
ined to be Christianity, Upon the 
narrative of his Travels, Mr. Collis has 
built the best part of the history. 

Friar Manrique set sail from Cochin 
in 1628 to the town of Hugh, near the 
present Calcutta, where there was a 
Portuguese settlement and an Augus- 
tinian monastery. He had reason to be 
amazed at the large crowds of Hindus 
who, by way of subliminal religious 
practice, waded into the sea and 
offered themselves to the sharks. He 
could make as little sense of self- 
immolation as the Hindus of the 
intolerance and cruelty of the Goanese 
Catholic Inquisition. 

After something over a year's stay, 
Manrique was ordered to Arakan. He 
carried his message across the Bay of 
Bengal, probably in one of the Portu- 
guese slave-ships. At Arakan these 
slaves were the chief source from which 
he drew converts. Out of 3,400 Hindus 
and Muslims kidnapped annually, he 
was able to baptize some 2,000. The 
irony of this either did not strike him, 
or, if it did, Mr. Collis suggests that he 
justified it in this way : — 


* The Land of the Great Image. By Maurice Collis. (Paber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 16s.) 
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The catastrophe suffered by these innocent 
persons was only temporal. Their abduction^ 
ruin, enslavement, degradation, were spirit- 
ually an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
for them. Had they remained in their 
villages, tilling their fields, tending their 
cows, passing their lives in industry and 
thrift, happy, simple but ignorant of the 
essential truth, they were doomed to eternal 
punishment in hell. This was the consolation 
he now was able to bring, as he went among 
them holding out his crucifix. Let them dry 
their tears, cease to grieve that they had been 
tom from their homes, would never see their 
families again, would pass the rest of their 
lives in servitude; let them rather rejoice 
because, when he had baptized them, as 
baptize them he would if they confessed their 
errors, their happiness in the next world was 
certain. . ..Their misery and despair did not 
shock Manrique because his mind was fixed 
on saving their souls. 

The friar passed the next few years 
in Arakan, the Land of the Great 
Image of Buddha, visiting most of the 
chief cities, establishing churches and 
making converts. His methods were 
zealous but scarcely ethical. He gained 
the confidence of the Grand Dowager 
by a bit of backstairs diplomacy, and 
ingratiated himself with the King, who 
was obsessed with the mad notion of 
becoming Lord of the World. He 
obtained royal favours for the Christian 
community with the facility of a schem- 
ing courtier. His mission seemed 
perhaps to coincide too conveniently 
with Portuguese political interests. 
During his entire stay in Arakan, 
Manrique worked hand in glove with 
the Portuguese government at Goa. 

Despite a certain bravery and reso- 
luteness, an ability to make himself 
agreeable and at times to be kind, his 
qualities are not likely to arouse the 
sympathy or admiration of the reader. 
Indeed, it appears as no more than 
just retribution when, undertaking a 


^dipfbmatic mission for the Goanese 
Viceroy, he was captured by Indians, 
mistaken for a slaver and severely 
beaten. Fate further turned the tables 
by sending as bis rescuer a Muslim 
merchant who showed a compassion 
for the physical plight of the infidel 
that the friar had seldom felt for a 
pagan slave. Far from realising this 
experience as an opportunity to 
increase his spiritual stature, Manrique 
remained as confirmed a bigot as ever. 
Not at all the desirable moral outcome, 
but unfortunately true history. 

It is, by analogy with current events, 
of topical interest that the friar shared 
with the King of Arakan the dream of 
a religious wwld unity through military 
domination that would bring peace 
and salvation to Asia. In the fancies 
of these two, the old Christian and 
Buddhist visions were falsified beyond 
recognition. That Manrique could ever 
have hoped to convert Hindu and 
Muslim Indians and the Buddhist 
Arakanesc to be members of a Catholic 
world state, with a decidedly Portu- 
guese way of thinking, shows how 
tightly he was encased in maya and in 
his dogma. Convinced that he was 
offering something infinitely precious, 
it did not cross his mind that Christians 
from the West might be suspect 
because they had made Indians slaves. 
Mr. Collis, with the fairness one would 
expect from the author of Trials in 
Burma and a one-time District magis- 
trate at Rangoon, shrewdly observes:— 

But we are the last persons to blame him 
for that ; have we not taken away the liberty 
of all Indians and at the same time invited 
them to believe that our civilization is 
superior to theirs ? 

Dennis Stoll 
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Dr. Bendit is a practising psychi- 
atrist, and Miss Payne is clairvoyant. 
This work, therefore, is bound to arouse 
much interest, and, it is to be imagined, 
controversy in certain quarters. The 
medical profession, as a whole, will not 
like it; spiritualistic circles will take 
umbrage at the authors* treatment of 
mediumistic phenomena and insistence 
upon the danger of what tliey call 
“ negative psychism, ** as distinguished 
from the controlled and positive varie- 
ty presumably practised by Miss Payne 
in the exercise of her clairvoyance. 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong, fortunately, in a 
foreword goes some way to disarm 
criticism by pointing out that the sub- 
ject-matter of the book is not yet 
susceptible of the kind of proof that 
would be demanded in a laboratory, ** 
and by liis statement that the authors 
are bearing personal witness to their 
conclusions. Nowhere, perhaps, do the 
authors make clearer their object in 
writing this volume than in the chapter 
on “ Psychic Problems, ’* where a 
comparison is made between the ap- 
proach of the psychiatrist and the 
‘ psychic” respectively to the general 
problems of health and disease : — 

The psychologist's task is to help the 
patient to analyse the hidden roots of his 
fear. The psychic, however, teaches the 
patient to realise the tension in the mech- 
anism, and how the tension weakens mental 
and emotional control. 

They then suggest that there are at 
least three angles from which the sub- 
ject of health may be viewed, vtz,, 
medical, psychological, and psychic. 
They visualize a future where a body 
of ‘‘psychic pathology** may have 


come into existence, “which can be 
placed beside, and on a level with, 
what is already known of the patholo- 
gy of the body and of the subjective 
aspects of the mind. ** 

As a mere patient on occasion, your 
reviewer has some hesitation in contem- 
plating with enjoyment the future 
possibilities of “psychic** probing be- 
ing added to the more unsavoury 
explorations of some medical practi- 
tioners ! We are living in a Dark Age ; 
and it is not at all clear that scientists 
are prepared to accept the implications 
of their discoveries from an ethical 
point of view. 

The authors make reference in their 
pages to such questions as rebirth, yoga, 
chakrams, and similar topics. Their 
statements on these matters have no 
evidential value, though it is obvious 
that they are indebted to a large extent 
to some of the literature loosely com- 
prised in the general term “ theosoph- 
ical. ” It is a little surprising, therefore, 
to find omission of any book of such a 
nature from the “Books Recommend- 
ed'* in an appendix. This absence 
becomes important in view of the 
authors* unsupported assertions with 
regard to “Higher” and “Lower” 
psychism, and their brief references to 
methods of yoga. They believe that 
the Western mind has attained some 
degree of “ scientific objectivity. ** while 
the background of the Hindu yogi “ has 
the practical disadvantage of being 
vague and nebulous as to material 
things. ** For this and other reasons 
they prefer to approach their subject 
“ from the standpoint of modern psy- 


* The Psychic Sense. B> Phoibe Payne and Laurence J. Bendit. (Faber and 

Faber, Ltd., London, js. 6d . ) 
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chology rather than by the old tradi- 
tional route. 

But what really does “ modern psy- 
chology know of these things? How 
are we to comprehend the act of 
perception, psychic or other, without 
knowledge of the nature and attributes 
of the Perceiver, and the dual nature 
of the human mind in its activity under 
cyclic law ? There are vedana ( sense 
perception ) and vijnana ( the intellect- 
ual principle ), and both are but mani- 
festations of karmic law. It may be 
that what the Western mind needs is 
objectivity with regard to the general 
principles informing ultimate reality, 
and an associated realization of the 
significance of moral philosophy in the 


life of the individual. Certain it is 
that, without a true metaphysic, the 
Western methods of research in the 
realm of psychology are likely to lead 
to sorcery of the 'worst description. It 
is a merit of tliis volume that the 
authors are not altogether unaware of 
these considerations, and that they are 
obviously desirous of establishing new 
values in a treacherous field of investi- 
gation. But the requisite landmarks 
have been set up already in the mass 
of information that was forthcoming at 
the initiation of the Tlieosophical 
Movement in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Why should they 
be forgotten or ignored ? 

B. P. Howell 


POLITICS OF EARLY MUSLIMS* 


Nothing speaks so eloquently of the 
radical vice of our intellectual life as 
the fact that it is divorced from its own 
cultural past. It is sustained on an 
alien soil and is ignorant of its own 
heritage. No wonder that Islamic 
thought has been unjustly relegated to 
the background as of no moment for 
the present status of our knowledge. 
That an appreciation of Muslim think- 
ers is of vital significance for the 
understanding of medieval thought has 
been justly stressed by the disting- 
uished French scholar E. Gilson. The 
acumen of the sclioolman Duns Scotus 
is nourished on the dialectical subtlety 
of Avicenna and the structure of his 
thought is inspired by the ontological 
principles enun''iatcd by the master. 
Nor is it only in the sphere of specu- 


lative thouglit that the East has been 
the master of the West. Tlie Spanish 
savant Miguel Asin Palacios has brought 
to light the working of Islamic con- 
ceptioiLs on European literature. The 
same holds good of political thought. 

ITof. Haroon Khan Sherwani rightly 
regrets that Islami ' political thought 
has not received it.s due. He has set 
himself the laudable task of giving us 
a glimpse — and more than that he docs 
not pretend to do — into the political 
theories of Muslim thinkers. Their 
theories, as he says, were not alienated 
from political life. They were embed- 
ded in facts and some of the theorists 
like Nizamul Mulk Tusi were themselves 
statesmen of tried ability. Nor was 
their political thought alien to moral 
and religious values. 

and Administration. By 
(Md. Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 6/- ) 
•- Amir Hasan SiDDigi. (Md. 


♦ Studies the History 0/ Early Muslim Political Thought 
Haroon Kha.s Shbrwani. m. a. (Oxod. ). 

Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia. By ( 
Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 4/- ) 
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In order to lead us to the right 
perspective. Professor Sherwani first 
surveys, rather too cursorily, the 
political thought of the chief exponents 
of the East ; Confucius, Mencius, 
Kautylia and Ibn Khaldun. As the 
political thought of Muslim thinkers is 
mainly based on the teaching of the 
Quran, he justly deems it necessary to 
enunciate the Quranic conception of 
the State. Professor Sherwani rightly 
protests against the tendency of the 
European writers to regard political 
absolutism as exclusively Oriental. 
Political absolutism may take both 
healthier and iinhealthicr forms. It 
may become a necessity in the life of a 
nation or it may be superimposed by 
sheer force. As such it is a universal 
manifestation and cannot be denounced 
as an ineradicable vice of the Oriental 
mind. 

Professor Sherwani has admirably 
dealt with a great subject in a small 
compass and has convincingly shown 
that the neglect of Islamic thinkers will 
leave unfortunate lacunae in the history 
of political thought. It is in the fitness 
nf things that the theories of Farabi 
and Ibn Khaldun should be as diligently 
studied and as sympathetically appre- 
ciated as those of Montesquieu and Vico. 

Dr. Amir Hasan’s object is different. 
He is not so much concerned with the 
theoretical import of the question of 
the Caliphate as with its liistorical 
reality. For better or worse the insti- 
tution of the Caliphate has left an 
indelible mark on Muslim history. 
Thanks to the growing extension of the 


world of Islam, it was hardly possible 
for the Caliphs to wield undivided 
authority everywhere. The emergence 
of the Turks as a military factor in the 
reign of Caliph Mutasim was big with 
dire consequences for the Caliphate. 
The Turks gradually arrogated to 
themselves all the authority and the 
Caliphs lived on their favour. Dr. 
Hasan shows how, in the struggle 
between the Caliphate and the Sul- 
tanate, the Caliphs were ultimately 
reduced to nonentities and forced to 
lead a shadowy existence without any 
temporal power. 

We become painfully conscious of 
the ideals that could not incorporate 
themselves in historical reality. The 
Caliphate was an institution based on 
the Islamic ideal that religion and 
politics are not worlds asunder, neces- 
sarily in conflict with each other and 
evolving moralities of their own, but 
form an indissoluble union founded on 
the no less indissoluble unity of life. 
But the Caliphate could not grow equal 
to its task. Dr. Hasan has shown with 
a wealth of facts how the Caliphate 
lost its raiaon d'etre and how the 
Sultanate could ultimately wrench its 
own freedom from that decadent insti- 
tution. Wc only feel that enough justice 
has not been done to the aspirations 
and ideals that inspired the institution 
and enabled it to stir the Muslim mind 
even in its most decadent days. But 
Dr. Hasan’s book deserves to be read 
and studied by all those interested in 
the inner history of political institu- 
tions. 


S. Vahiduddin 
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Donne: A Spirit in Conflict By 
Evelyn Hardy. ( Constable and Co., 
Ltd., London. los. bd, ) 

The renewed interest in Donne which 
has characterised the last thirty years 
is understandable enough. Like us, 
he was torn between two worlds, at 
once attached to the past by many 
unconscious ties and consciously repudi- 
ating it with a mind as rapacious as it 
was discerning. The man. Miss Hardy 
writes, ‘‘who stood in the age of 
shifting emphasis from Catholic to 
Protestant thought, a transitional 
experimenter,” turned his back upon 
his literary heritage. Yet the daring 
originality with which he broke through 
to the future with all the avidity of a 
Renaissance individualism was balanced 
and opposed in the deeps of his being 
by a morbid medisevalism, while his 
mind was entangled in the scholastic 
casuistry which his first teachers, the 
Jesuits, had clamped upon it. 

Yet to write thus is to generalise. 
The extraordinary impression which 
Donne makes whether in the ** Songs 
and Sonnets ” of his youth or the 
sermons of his age is due to his 
unparalleled consciousness of himself. 
To judge by the imagery of his poetry, 
the visible world hardly existed for 
him, nor for that matter did his 
mistress or even his God save in 
the light, often lurid, of his relation 
to them. Never was a man so haunted, 
so imprisoned by himself, so conscious 
of his own dread drama in a world to 
which he could seldom reconcile himself 
and which inflamed his appetites and 
humiliated his spirit save in moments 
of ecstatic release. 

In her concluding chapter Miss 
Hardy tentatively analyses the basic 
disease within Idm in the light oi 


modem psychological knowledge, fas- 
tening particularly upon what she 
boldly calls “ that revolting sermon, 
Death's Duell” with its ruthlessly 
repulsive harping upon the nightmare 
of original sin. Pernicious as this 
doctrine undoubtedly was when it took 
root in a morbid soil, she is perhaps 
too ready to dismiss it as being entirely 
divorced from reality and to suggest 
that if only Donne could have sat at 
the feet of the liberal rationalist Lecky 
of a later day, all would have been 
well with him. She is more convincing 
when she compares Donne with Hamlet, 
whose exact contemporary he was and 
of whom, in the iinrcsolvable conflict 
which tormented him, he was a close 
counterpart. How this conflict orig- 
inated no one can answer, as Miss Hardy 
confesses, though she makes some 
interesting conjectures. But it would 
be misleading to suggest tliat she is 
unduly preoccupied with it. 

Her book is primarily of value as 
a well-written, scholarly biography, 
embodying all the new facts whicli 
research in recent years has brought to 
light, yet without f)edantry or dullness. 
She reviews Donne's verse and prose 
briefly, but in a just perspective, and 
she is particularly good in her detailed 
drawing of the contemporary back- 
ground. There was much in Tudor 
England that reminds one of Nazi Ger- 
many, both in the barbaric persecutions 
and executions, and what she calls 
" the inordinate desire for death in the 
nation.” Donne's enlightened tolera- 
tion, despite the intense strain of 
personal fanaticism, is the more remark- 
able. It was not without danger that 
he could confess in that age, You 
know I have never imprisoned the 
word Religion : not straigheting it 
friarly. . .nor immuring it in a Rome 
or a Geneva ; they arc all virtual beams 
of one Sun, . .connatural pieces of one 
circle. Religion is Christianity.’* To- 
day, perhaps, so honest a man would 
have omitted the last three words. 

Hugh TA. Fausset 
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20th Century Psalter. By Richard 
Church. ( J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 55. ) 

It is a bold poet who will invite 
comparison between himself and the 
psalmist David, yet that is in effect 
what, for no very apparent reason 
other than that of a literary whim — 
since David and he are not the only 
poets who have sung in time of trouble 
— Mr. Church seems to be doing here. 
These are some sixty sets of verses, 
one for the morning and one for the 
evening of each day in a month, held 
together by a rather redundant 
similarity of theme, one or two semi- 
symbolical iterations and an occasional 
reminiscence of the earlier psalter. 
Though the scheme of those poems 
demands that there should be sixty of 
them, one feels that it would be more 
satisfying to have half that iiumlx?r 
but the same amount of poetry. For 
poetry there undoubtedly is in these 
pages ; here and there the poetic 


Proto-Indic Religion. By S. Skikan- 
T'.iA J^ASTRi, M. A. ( Published 1 >y the 
Author, 310, D. Subbaiya Road, Mysore. 
Re. 1/8 ; 3s. or $ ,75) The Indus Valley 
excavations have considerably pushed 
back the history of Indian civilisation 
and have opened a new vista of 
historical research. On the basis of 
seals, figurines, amulets, pottery and 
objects of worship, and also of funeral 
customs, the author has attempted a 
comparative study of Proto-Indic relig- 
ion with that disclosed by the Atharva 


imagination successfully overcomes 
Mr. Church's abundant facility. It 
rc(}iiires the poetic imagination to know 
and to state, in these times, that we in 
England share with Germany the guilt 
of the burning of the City of London ; 
that the outcome of suffering is wisdom 
and that “ if the fool will persist in his 
folly he will eventually become wise” ; 
that death gives birth to life and is 
essentially a theme for praise ; that 
“ the serener spirit finds pure all that 
can happen to us.’' The trouble is 
that these verses arc only the bread- 
and-scrai)c of poetry ; the poetry in 
them rescues them from superficiality, 
but it appears to have been insufficiently 
distilled ; it is emotion which, even if 
the necessary tranquillity is hard to 
find in these clays, cannot properly l)e 
said to have been recollected. One 
suspects that these poems were as easy 
to write as they are to read, and that 
King David found his task more 
diflicult. 

R. II. Ward 


Vedn. He concludes that the civilisa- 
tion shows predominantly Vedic char- 
acteristics, particularly those of the 
age of the Atharva Veda. But many 
distinguished antiquarians have traced 
Dra vidian or at least pro- Aryan influ- 
ences in the ancient forms of worship. 
The author’s conclusions can, therefore, 
in the present stage of investigation, 
at best be accepted as plausible 
hypotheses. Shri Sastri's brochure 
provokes inquiry. 


V. M. L 
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Jems Christ. By S. K. George. 
(World Teachers Series, G. A. Natesan 
and Co., Madras. As. 12 ) 

The Woman at the Well. By Gothian. 
( Andrew Dakers, Ltd., London. 5s. ) 

Jesus Christ by S. K. George is a 
valuable addition to the Natesan series 
of " World Teachers. ” It is not easy 
to compress the life of Jesus Christ 
within the number of pages allotted to 
this series. Mr. George has, however, 
been remarkably successful in doing it 
in his own unique way. Apart from 
this, the book has but little merit 
as there is nothing original in the 
interpretation of Jesus, his teachings 
and his miracles. For over fifty years, 
eminent Christian scholars and critics 
have written volumes on the historic 
fact of Jesus Christ and his teachings, 
which have revolutioni.sed Christian 
thought and outlook not a little. 
Mr. George's emphasis on the historic 
Jesus and his humanity therefore comes 
a bit late in the day. However, it is 
welcome, as perhaps no other Indian 
scholar has written frum this stand- 
point so clearly and in such a thought- 
provoking manner. 

Doubtless, history has its value ; but 
as far as the life of great souls like 
Jesus Christ and others of his type is 
concerned, the principles that they 
preached, lived and died for are of 
greater importance than the historic 
incidents connected with their lives. 
To us, it is not the historic fact of 
Jesus Christ but the principles he 
formulated that are a source of greater 
inspiration and strength. 

Gothian's The Woman at the Well, on 
the other hand, contains refreshing 
sketches of a few well-chosen New 
Testament personalities, viz., Mary, 
Judas, Mary Magdalene, Peter and the 


Woman at the Well. These can be 
considered to represent humanity. The 
author has depicted them in a delightful 
manner. The one on the “ Woman at 
the Weir* is exceptionally poetic and 
instructive and the author's generous 
and sympathetic treatment of Judas 
Iscariot deserves praise. The un- 
common way in which the author 
expresses mystic experience is most 
inspiring; one is inclined to wonder 
if he is not a Theosophist in his spiritual 
outlook, and to wish that he had 
written the life of Jesus in his 
inimitable manner. 

Unfortunately, he seems to have no 
clear views on life after death. Now 
we find him enthusiastic over souls 
seeking ever for wombs in which they 
mjiy be reborn and now we find him 
consigning souls to Purgatory to perfect 
themselves. The word Purgatory prob- 
ably is ill-chosen and does not convey 
his idea. His complacent obliviousness 
of the historic factor is really inter- 
esting. 

A few of the seniena s in this volume 
may be misconstrued due to thoir lack 
of preciseness, as tiiat for instance on 
p. 149 where he refers to “ Magnetic 
attraction, like to like etc.” This is 
incorrect but if he meant the law of 
personal magnetism it would support 
his case. Again, on p. 163 we find 
the phrase *‘I reproduce myself" at- 
tributed to Sri Buddha and not to 
Sri Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita. 

On the whole the simple language 
and the lucid manner and also the 
earnest spirit in which The Woman at 
the Well is written are praiseworthy 
and some of the spiritual exhortations 
are well worth serious attention. 

S. A. Das 
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The Totalitarian War and After, By 
Count Carlo Sforza. (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London. 3s. 6rf. ) 

Never Again! Edited by Clifford 
Bax. ( Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London, is. ) 

I have read The Totalitarian War and 
A fter four times now ( and twice with 
considerable care), and I still just 
cannot say what it is about ! In no 
part of its commentary on international 
events and national reactions to them 
between the First and Second World 
Wars do I find any clear idea emerging 
which derives from wliat goes before or 
is developed in what comes after. The 
personal reminiscences seem to add 
nothing or almost nothing to common 
knowledge, and do not seem cither to 
lead to any common point. I can 
seldom recall having read a book by 
any one of anything like equivalent 
distinction which left me at the end so 
l)affled as to what the author was 
seeking to say. Frankly, after my 
earlier readings, I was inclined to 


Immortal India : Or India s Deathless 
Heritage and Priceless Contribution to 
the World, By L. H. Ajwani, m.a. (The 
Educational Publishing Co., Karachi. 
Rs. 2/8 ) 

It is not easy to compress within the 
limits of a small book like this an 
account of India's ancient past or to 
deal in detail with all the aspects of 
her greatness. Yet that is what the 
author has attempted. Laying right 
stress on the fundamental unity of 
India, Professor Ajwani perceives this 
golden thread of un^ly running through 
the teachings of the ancient sages and 
the Indian way of life. The chapters 


attribute my reaction to pure mental 
weariness, but after a final detailed 
perusal I do not think it is just that. 
Count Sforza knows his world of high 
politics and his heart is in the right 
place, but his mind gives an effect of 
not having penetrated the chaos and 
the flux to sufficient depth to have 
perceived the order and organic devel- 
opment underlying all these more super- 
ficial manifestations. 

The general theme of the contrib- 
utors to Never Again ! is that since 
unfortunately the entire German nation 
cannot be exterminated some less 
desirable alternative will have to be 
sought, but very few valuable lines of 
constructive thought emerge from the 
miscellaneous suggestions which follow. 
The problem posed is one of first 
importance, but it will need to be 
confronted on a much higher level, both 
spiritual and intellectual, before it 
approaches fruitful solution. Every 
war has its horrors, and this type of 
pamphleteering is one of them. 

Geoffrey West 

on Indian kings and warriors, on Indian 
women and on the arts and sciences 
cannot but fill one with admiration for 
the ancient glory that was India. The 
past is clear but the future is all fog 
and mist and the book closes with 
but brief reference to India's clamant 
demand for self-determination. 

Two things, however, must be said. 
The renaissance of Indian literatures 
today has hardly received attention. 
As holding a mirror to the workings of 
the contemporary spirit in India a 
chapter about this literary awakening 
would have been appropriate. Secondly, 
much of the book is quotation. Shall we 
say — of course without disparagement 
—Quotation, thy name is Professor ? 

V. M. Inamdar 
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Spiritual Authority and Temporal 
Power in the Indian Theory of Govern- 
menu ByANANDAK. Coomaraswamy. 
( American Oriental Series, Vol. XXII 
( 1942 ). American Oriental Society, 
New Haven, Conn. ) 

In the Indian theory of Government, 
the exact relationship of the spiritual 
authority and the temporal power has 
not been properly understood or has 
been misunderstood. Even an Indol- 
ogist like A. B. Keith has gone wrong 
when he states that the connection of 
royalty with the priestly rank had long 
disappeared before the time of the 
Samhitas. Dr. Coomaraswamy has in 
this book endeavoured, with ability 
and success, to show the mutual rela- 
tionship that existed between the King 
and the Purohita during the Vedic age 
and thereafter. It amounted to the 
“ marriage of the Priest (brahma) 
and the King (ksliatra) wlio were rej)re- 
sentatives of the Sky and the Earth. 
Theessenlial purpose of this “marriage'* 
was insurance against drouglit and 
privation ( ahhva ). This marriage, 
which should be that of Mitra (Sun) 
and Vanina (Sky) ensured the comm- 
onweal. 

The learned author takes a correct 
view of the theory when he says, 
‘‘What the Purohita knows, the King 
performs.” The Purohita is the guard- 
ian of the realm and the King is the 
father of the people. The welfare of 
the kingdom dej)cnds on him who is 
exalted by the quality of self-posses- 
sion. Self-assertion is suicidal. Real 
government depends on self-control. 
Rule on regard lor Law. Tlie Ruler 
by Divine Right cannot be, according 
to the Indian conception, an absolute 


ruler. For he is subject to another 
King, viz., Dharma (Law), than which 
there is nothing higher. Does not the 
Upanishad call Law the “ King of 
Kings"? In this connection the 
Vasordhara doctrine is outlined and 
explained by the representation of a 
Cakravartin at Amaravati (reproduced 
as the frontispiece ), surrounded by 
his seven treasures, raising his right 
arm to the clouds, from which a shower 
of coins is falling. 

The belief was that unless the King 
fulfilled his primary function as Patron 
of the sacrifice, the circulation of the 
"Shower of Wealth," the limitless, 
inexhaustible food of the God that 
falls from the Sky as Rain and is 
returned from the Earth to the Sky in 
the smoke of the burnt-offering, will 
be interrupted. It is manifest that 
this circulation continued to be un- 
interrupted down to the epoch of the 
Mauryas. Kautilya definitely assigns 
a distinct place to the Purohila in the 
scheme of his jiolity hy a significant 
statement that that kingdom alone 
imispers where sclstra ( Pininsol ) and 
s( 4 sira (Power) co-o])erate with and are 
assimilated to each other. The 
fuiidamontal j)riruipie tiiat Ir.s govern- 
ed the Indian polity through tlie ages 
is that intellect alone does not count, 
nor brute force alone. What really 
counts is a harmonious blending of 
might and intellect. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Coomara- 
swamy for producing this admirable 
volume. He has indeed made a not- 
able contribution, quite original in 
character, to an intriguing aspect of 
ancient Hindu administration. 

V. R. R. Diksihtar 
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China has been bearing the brunt 
for seven years with a courage and a 
staunchness that will go down in his- 
tory. Congratulations to the gallant 
nation poured in from press and pub- 
licists on the seventh anniversary of 
China’s war, which has since become 
that of her Allies. Are not men ever 
ready to praise the bridge that carries 
tliem across ? But fair words load 
no guns and furnish no planes, in 
which ('hina is woefully deficient. The 
Chinese, as Mr. Eugene Lyons recently 
remarked of tlie Russians, '' want our 
tanks, not our tlianks.” 

In a characteristic message George 
liernard Shaw said — “ When I was 
born, riiin.i was the despair of the 
civiUsi'd world. Now that I am old, 
sh') is its hope. Do not lot the ho{>e 
1)0 disappointed.” 

The Chinese are impeccably court- 
t‘ous. And they are tolerant. Mine. 
Chiaiig Kai-Shek’s addresses before the 
U. S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives a few months ago were models 
of graciuusness and tact as well as of 
breadth of vision. But tucked in the 
speech to the latter (not given extem- 
pore, nota bene, but read from a 
prepared script) was a tell-tale Chinese 
proverb. It may well have brought a 
blush to many a cheek: ‘‘It takes 
little effort to watch the othci fellow 
carry the load.” 

The plain fact is that the Chinese 
have not been accepted as allies on 
equal terms, and the Allies' cause has 


** ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers” 
Hudibras 

suffered for it. Their offer to help 
defend Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies was not accepted. The Chinese 
troops were not allowed to move into 
Burma until Rangoon had fallen, 
though they had been waiting for weeks 
on the border. And yet — Pearl Buck 
has drawn attention to the fact — “The 
only country to declare itself officially 
for the freedom of all peoples, and for 
equality among all, has been China.” 
If India could speak for herself and act 
for herself, her old friend China would 
not stand alone in open allegiance to 
those ideals which are also India's. 


Private prejudices play strange 
pranks witli public objectives. Writes 
Miss Pearl thick in The New York 
Times : — 

There are Americans in the South who 
would rather see Hitler win than give up 
their discrimination against the Negro. There 
are other .Americans who would rather lose 
the war than see equality granted to the 
Asian peoples. There are Englishmen who 
would rather let Hitler win than give freedom 
to India. 

Pearl Buck by her recent utterances 
on the war has come to be its front- 
rank critic. Time and again has she 
demanded a clarification of war aims. 
In a recent article in The New York 
Times Miss Buck reaffirms her faith 
that the freedom and democracy for 
which this war is waged must be free- 
dom and democracy for all. Higher 
than President Roosevelt's famous 
“ Four Freedoms "—freedom of speech 
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and of worship, freedom from want 
and from fear, she would set “the 
great freedom to be free.” 

Men would rather be starving and free 
than fed in bonds. They had rather live in 
fear of all sorts of trouble and insecurity if 
they can only be free. We misjudge the 
highest nature of man when w'e think that if 
we can keep him fed and secure under his 
own roof, let him say what he likes and go to 
church on Sunday, that he will be content. 
He will not be content, anywhere in the 
world, until he lives a free man in a free 
country, his people free in a world of the free. 


How very superior are the Four 
Points of Chiang Kai-Shek compared 
to the Four Freedoms — which are noble 
words which remain to be acted out, 
but which can be imidcmented by the 
former : — 

Firstly, there must be no negotiated peace. 

Secondly, the future peace should seek the 
emancipation of all mankind. 

Thirdly, a joint machinery for winning 
the peace as well as war should be set up by 
the United Nations. 

Fourthly, there must be a post-war world 
organisation with an international force. 

Mr. H. A. Wallace, the United States 
Vice-President, made a vigorous speech 
at Detroit, the scene of Negro riots, in 
which he also repeated the necessity of 
justice to the world as a whole. 
Nationalistic selfishness not only inter- 
feres with the well-being of numerous 
other states, but reaps its own harvest 
of greed and class-strife within its own 
borders. Therefore Mr. Wallace was 
right in saying 

We shall not be satisfied with a peace which 
will merely lead is from concentration camps 
and mass murder of Fascism into an inter- 
national jungle of gangster governments 
oper^'.tcd bcliiiid scenes by power-crazed 
money-mad imperialists. We seek a peace 
that is more than a mere breathing space 
between the death of the old tyranny and the 


birth of a new one. . . .Our choice is between 
Democracy for everybody or for a few. 
Fuller Democracy for all is a lasting pre- 
ventive of war. We cannot fight Fascism 
abroad and condone race riots at home. 
Three outstanding peace time responsibilities 
as I find them to-day are firstly, the enlight- 
enment of the people, secondly, mobilising 
peace time production for full employment 
and thirdly, planning world co-operation. 

The unsuitable type of education 
imparted to our girls today has received 
more censure than constructive sugges- 
tions for its betterment. But Dr. 
D. N. Maitra of Calcutta at a recent 
conference outlined in brief his new 
scheme of education better suited to 
the sex. ( Calcutla Municipal Gazette, 
3rd July 1943). He proposes to start 
shortly at Calcutta a college where 
would be tauglit such .subjects as wouhl 
“contribute to a full, cultured and 
efficient life, and would also have 
adecpiate practical and economic value." 
We are glad that the scheme proposes 
to impart an education tliat could .serve 
a practical purpose in the sphere of 
life in which most women .have to he 
efficient and accomplished, rri., the 
home. The detailed syllabus is report- 
ed under preparation. 

The grinding mills of University 
examinations, with more emphasis on 
memory than on creative effort, leave 
too many sapped of energy on the 
threshold of life, ill-equipped to meet 
its demands. The system bears espec- 
ially hard upon our girls. They are 
by nature more delicate and a degree 
is but poor compensation for their 
strenuous pursuit of education main- 
ly — though imperfectly — designed for 
boys. Dr. Maitras experimental 
scheme is reported to be 
based on Iiarmonised combination of the 
highest Indian traditions with the ideals of 
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modern progress imparting the intrinsic 
joy and strength of an all-round and useful 
knowledge, helping in the development of a 
balanced character and personality in a 
healthy and beautiful body, training them for 
a better and more useful companionship as a 
wife and more efficient motherhood and 
opening for those who so desired new careers 
offering new sources of livelihood. 

The late Dr. R. R. Marett of Oxford 
pleads for a fair deal for “the little 
peoples ” in “ Natural Selection and 
the Lesser Folk.’* {The Hibbert Journal, 
April 1943). Adaptation to environ- 
ment as applied to man means coming 
to terms not only with the earth but 
with fellow’-men. 

A cosmopolitan justice., .is barely conceiv- 
able in idea, so little lias been done to 
guarantee the rights of the more backward 
and defenceless peoples. 

But many will agree with Dr. Marett 
in being of two minds how far they 
want the unifying process to go. 

Every community, big or small, is bound 
to evolve a soul of its own ; and with the 
advantage, I should guess, to the small one. 
Climate , race and language, to mention only 
those mmor factors of differentiation, together 
set up a loom which can turn out as many 
patterns as there arc weavers to devise them 
each according to his own taste ; and, if it be 
b.i. a leisurely hand-loom instead of a 
whirling machine that caters for millions, 
there will be all the more scope left for 
the creative imagination, which cannot be 
hurried. 

Dr. Marett wisely deprecates too 
drastic a policy, however well iiiten- 
tioned, of interfering with the settled 
habits and convictions even of the 
modem savage, stipulating only that 
he keep his more aggressive activities 
within certain bounds. 

And Dr. Marett as an anthiopologist 
deplores the “Euiupeanism” of the 
attitude towards human history. 

We may have heard of the Scandinavian dis- 
coverers of America in the eleventh century ; 


but the no less intrepid voyages of those 
Vikings of the Pacific, the Polynesians, are 
hardly mentioned in the best academic 
society. Or, if these gallant souls were for- 
sooth but barbarians, what of China, with a 
culture of longer .standing than any that we 
ourselves can show ? 


The following comments of the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge will be received by 
some with a derisive smile and mur- 
mur — “The poor gloomy Dean again ! ’* 
We quote them for they carry an 
important truth : — 

Contemporary Europe has committed suicide. 
The sun is setting in the west and rising in 
the east. Asia will have her long deferred 
revenge upon her arrogant younger sister. 
The reckless squandermania of our Govern- 
ment is the prelude to bankruptcy, the 
repudiation, in one form or another, of public 
debts. The gifts of panem rt civeenbes to the 
masses will end as they did in the Roman 
empire. The parasite will destroy its host. 
“ Those wounds heal ill that men do give 
themselves. “ 

The new Dark Age, which may or may 
not be a long one, will certainly generate a 
revival of religion. But wliat kind of relig- 
ion ? Wc have probably had our day as a 
Great Power, but I do not think that as a 
nation wo are degenerate, in spite of the 
efforts of lay and clerical demagogues to 
debauch the citizenship of the electorate. 
'• When He slew them they sought Him, and 
turned them early and enquired after God. *’ 
1 have hopes that the uses of adversity will 
not be altogether sour, though they can hard- 
ly be sweet. What are my hopes for a new 
reformation ? 

What kind of “ A New Reformation '* 
does he propose in his interesting 
article in the April Hibbert Journal ? — 

Those who have known members of the 
working class individually will certainly not 
despair of them. But among their worst 
enemies are the court-chaplains of King 
Demos, who arc clever enough to say now 
what might well have been said a hundred 
years ago. The new Reformation must be* 
ware of them. 

An Erasmian Reformation, to follow the 
Lutheran Reformatiou of 400 years ago I Yes, 
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that is what wc should like to see ; humaDism, 
science, even politics, if such a' thing were 
possible, brought into willing captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. But who have been the 
great pioneers ? Origen, condemned as a 
heretic in the reign of Justinian ; Erasmus, 
whose books arc on the Index ; Sir Thomas 
More, beheaded ; Bruno, burnt alive. Arc not 
the Quakers, as a body, the best Christians 
now in the world ? They arc the smallest of 
all the sects, and they do not increase. A 
popular religion is always a corrupt religion," 
said Cardinal Newman, the enfant ternhU of 
Catholicism. No ; we may have an Erasmian 
Reformation ; I pray God wc may ; but we 
shall never have an Erasmian Church. 

The discussion in the Northern India 
Observer for July 1943 of training for 
journalism in India is timely and 
important. Shri Diwan Chand Sharma 
urges expansion of the Department of 
Journalism of the Panjab University 
into a School of Journalism. The Head 
of that Department, Shri Prithvi 
Singh, goes into curricular details. 
Both discuss Western precedents and 
make out a good case for the practical 
advantages of such a professional 
school. But training in the practical 
field is not the only need. 

It is too often tacitly assumed that 
anyone who can push a pen with case 
will be good enough for the job. It is 
argued that since the journalist has to 
traffic in ephemeral interests, he need 
not worry much about tomorrow. That 
is a dangerous fallacy. Very few 
formulate their own opinions. The vast 
majority depend on editorial views. 
The chronicler of contemporary events 
is therefore not merely a chronicler. 
He is the maker of that mighty force 
in the modern world — public opinion. 
So important did this r 61 e seem to one 
American millionaire that a bequest of 
a million dollars was left to Harvard 
University a few years ago to “ elevate 
the standards of journalism. ” 

^ The journalist, moreover, represents 
the people. As such a -representative 


he must represent them well. He is 
their friendly critfc and advocate. To 
discharge this responsibility, he must 
have a well-informed, unbiassed out- 
look. That means that he must be more 
than a student of the technique of 
journalism, which, however nece.ssary, 
is incidental. He must be a close and 
observant student of life. Schools of 
Journalism are certainly desirable but 
they must deepen as well as broaden 
the minds of their students so that 
they can keep their heads above the 
flood of prejudice and predilection, 
short-sighted sympathies and crccclal 
loyalties. Journalism of the highest 
type is more than a career. It is an 
avenue of service to moral values and 
ideals, to human brotherhood. 


Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, speaking on 
August 2nd at a Bombay meeting in 
honour of Shri Ramanarida Chatterjev?, 
described journalism as a calling and 
as one of the most responsible tasks 
ever entrusted to a ( itizen. " He 
deplored that whereas twenty Univer- 
sities in the U. S. A. had Schools or 
Colleges of Journalism, a single Indian 
University, that of the l\anjab, could 
boast even a Department of Join Jialism. 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, who followed him on 
the programme, said that for many 
journali.sm was more a mission than a 
profession. 

The Press in every country is the expres- 
sion of its beliefs and aspirations. In India, 
situated as wc arc, tiie Press is the most 
potent instiument for securing the liberties 

of the people and safeguarding them Tbe 

Press has a great power not only for good 
but also for evil, and the test of a true 
journalist lies in this, that he should use 
that power for advancing the cause of human 
freedom and not of human quarrels and 
jealousies. Higher tribute cannot be paid 
to any man than to say that he has con- 
tributed to the ativancement of his country 
in all its phases and that he has used his 
influence for good. 

Ramananda Chatterjee, he added, 
was one of the most distinguished of 
those in day fo whom this tribute 
could be paid. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION 


No reform can compare in im- 
portance with that of the education 
of the young in any plan for crea- 
ting a world from which wars shall 
be banished. In the immediate 
future, builders of the new society 
will have to depend very greatly on 
the adult population for intelligent 
co-operation ; as years go by, the 
youth and the children of today will 
take the place of leaders and foll- 
owers alike. If educated properl}^ 
they will strengthen the foundations 
r.nd erect the edifice of a civilization 
compared with which our modern 
one will look like savagery. It is 
by making their own individual 
lives dynamic but contented, at once 
creative and co-operative, that men 
and women wall establish a lasting 
peace and an order in wliich progress 
is harmonious and increasing. If 
war in the international world is to 
be banished, class struggles within 
nations must cease; this does not 
mean capital-labour strife only, but 
also conflicts due to competitive 
forces at work in all social spheres. 


Reconstruction in education is there- 
fore the most important, and has 
the primary claim on human thought 
and imagination, and already useful 
discussions have been taking place 
on important phases of such reform 
in Britain and the U. S. A., as books 
and periodicals coming from these 
States well show. Presumably this 
must be taking place elsewhere. 

Religious sectarianism is apt to 
blame the secular nature of the 
education of the last decades for the 
present troubles of humanity. Secta- 
rians loyal to their creeds are apt 
to overlook the very substantial 
contributions they themselves havo 
made, by supporting competition, in 
bringing on this war. History will^ 
regard Rome, Canterbury, Mecca as 
armament factories in the w^orld of 
mind ; these, like Hindu orthodoxy, 
in the name of Eternal Truth, have 
infected human thoughts wdth false 
notions which are the roots of hatred. 
If there is one enemy more thtia 
any other whom educational re- 
formers will have to fight it is 
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religious sectarianism and ortho- 
^^doxy; the upholders of creeds will 
dfemand the introduction of so-called 
religious instruction in the reformed 
system of education. Below we pub- 
lish two articles on the subject — both 
dealing with the problem of religious 
education, the one in India, the 
other in Britain. They are written 
by thoughtful men. Rajasevasakta 
A. R. Wadia has just retired after a 
distinguished career in the educa- 
tional field and he suggests, as ** the 
only correct method,*’ pointing to 
tlic truth that 

all religions have a core of universality, 
and that again implies how a student 
of religion must study religions, for 
only in that way can he sec the tliread 
of divinity running through them all. 

Therefore sectarian institutions 
must be done away with. One class 
of these consists of institutions which 
impart instruction in a particular 
creed to whosoever comes, e. g., tlie 
many missionary schools teaching 
the Bible to non-Christian children. 
Sectarian institutions of a second 
type are Farsi schools for Farsi boys, 
Hindu schools for Hindu boys, 
Muslim schools for Muslim boys, etc. 
Religious instruction given in both 
types of schools is in a very real 
sense irreligious. Indians must 
abolish religious sectarianism in 
education, institutional as well as 
doctrinal ; then only will other 
absurd symptoms of communalism 
vanish. Even when religious instruc- 
tior. is undenominational, there are 
aspects which make it undesirable. 
Our esteemed friend Shri A, R. 


Wadia says : — 

Religions arc many, but Religion is 
one. Religion in this highest sense 
runs right through human history and 
particular religions are only historic 
manifestations of that universal religion 
wliich consists in the Quest for God. 

But this Religion must perforce 
include science, philosophy, occult- 
ism, as branches of knowledge, not 
of mere belief or speculation. 

The second article we piiblisli 
carries us one step further — from 
the effects of religious instruction on 
national problems to its effects on 
world probI(‘ms. Mr. Adam Gowans 
Whyte is an authority on tlie subject 
who published a few months ago 
The Church and Educalmu which 
amplifies and brings up to date the 
careful work of the late Mr. J. M. 
Robertson. Mr. Whyte j)oints out 
that Briti.sh citizens cannot fulfil 
their responsibilities, say, towards 
India, without Muclying the main 
principles of tlie oiganised n'ligions 
of this land. And going outside the 
boundaries of the British Common- 
wealth he asks 

How can British citizens contribute 
fo that founflation if they approach 
the factor of religion— one of tlie most 
powerful in uniting and also in dividing 
communities — with an established bias 
in favour of Christianity and a com- 
plete ignorance of other religions ? 
To put the matter in a specific form: 
what hope is there for unity of spirit 
between Great Britain and Russia and 
China if all British citizens maintain, 
in Queen ^dizabeth's words, that the 
•'creative and dynamic power of 
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Christianity " is the essential leaven of 
industrial, social and political life ? 

We fully agree with Mr. Whyte 
that ‘‘students of comparative re- 
ligion invariably acquire a sympa- 
thetic and philosophical outlook on 
all religions " but will such study 
alone prove sufficient to remove the 
real difficulty he points out ? 

In history, geography, science and all 
the ordinary scliool subjects, he [ the 
teacher ] teaches objectively, encour- 
aging the child to observe and to 
think ; in religion he teaches subject - 
ivel}^ eiicoiiragiiig the child to believe. 

Ill the tliird article, i\lr. George 
Godwin describes a most interesting 
experiment in educating his own 
cliildren and draws its moral by 
stating that the basic need of the 
world is that education which aims 
at making our ( liildren citizens of the 
world, with a full appreciation of the 
cm se of national sovorcigiUios and all 
the Irdlow and foolish claims of 
superiority put forward by the tcvichers 
of the world’s children. 

So we need to rc-educatc our 
teachers. And is there any other 
item more important fur the teacher 
to comprehend than the nature of 
the 'uiman constitution ? If the 
chief fault of sectarian religious 
instruction is a twisted idea about 
the genesis and origin of the hnnian 
soul and its relation to Deity, that 
of secular education is disbelief in 
any soul, or a vague view that soul 
is the flame on ihe canctie of the 
body and that with the death of the 
latter the flame become^ extinct. 

The nature of the human being 


and the interrelation of his con- 
stituents — Spirit, Soul, Mind and . 
Body — should be understood. The 
path of human evolution winds up- 
hill to perfection through the process 
of Reincarnation which takes place 
according to the Law of Causation, 
Karma, and not through the caprice 
of a God or Gods. Every teacher 
should understand this, for in hand- 
ling a child he is dealing with a soul 
of more or less experience, coming 
to dwell in a new body, bringing 
wdth him faculties and powers 
already acquired and environed 
by self-created limitations. Right 
education must integrate tlie whole 
man, establishing a harmony be- 
tween his hands and his head, 
between the irrational tendencies of 
his sensuous nature and his reason, 
between his arguing mind and liis 
disturbing conscience, between his 
acquired knowledge and his intu- 
itions of Divinity. Neither religion, 
nor science, nor philosophy ; neither 
ethics, nor empiricism, nor logic- 
will work. When all branches of 
knowledge are properly correlated 
by an adequate use of both the 
inductive and the deductive methods 
then will arise a synthesis wider and 
deeper than their sum-total. 

Reformers must see the imper- 
ative need of a synthetic education 
wliich will regard all life as a unit ; 
the nature of man as unitary ; which 
will recognise that there are no 
spiritual and moral and intellectual, 
unrelated to and independent of 
one another ; but that there is One 
Life expressing itself through all 
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these various faculties. In consid- 
ering moral education to be possible 
by itself, we prove our ignorance. 
In the last analysis, religion and 
education have failed because they 
have thought man had a soul, as a 
thing apart, which must be saved. 
Man is a soul— the soul is the man. 


The soul manifests as mind, as feel- 
ing, as body, and only when we 
educate and use all the faculties for 
the purposes of the immortal soul, 
will either the school or the world 
find its true place in the great evolu- 
tionary and educational Scheme of 
Nature and of Man. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 
I.— IN INDIA 


No criticism has been more persis- 
tently levelled against the present 
system of education in India than 
that it is godless and materialistic 
and that our students lack in that 
moral fibre which should be the 
distinguishing feature of every man 
of character. While this is the 
general impression among the public 
at large both Indian and European, 
among the educationists themselves 
there is a curious antipathy to 
religious instruction, an antipathy 
which is unconsciously passed on 
even to moral instruction. In many 
schools there is provision for moral 
instruction, but it is notorious that 
it is given in a very perfunctory 
fashion and I have noted that when- 
ever extra periods are needed for 
subjects like English or mathematics, 
the axe always falls willingly and 
easily on the periods allotted to 
moral instruction ! 

This antipathy is not unreasonable, 
even though it is not justifiable. 
The main reasons for it may be 
briefly summarised as follows : 

I. The first reason is somewhat 
general and goes against any relig- 


ious instruction w'hatcvcr : Religion 
is essentially a matter of faith and 
it is so individual that it is imposs- 
ible to teach it. 

2. In India there are so many 
religions that it is impossible to 
provide for teaching in all of them. 
It would be unfair to have it only 
for this or that particular section 
and leave the other sections to them- 
selves. 

3. Even if it were possible to 
provide religious instruction for all, 
is it desirable ? Does not India 
suffer too much from religion ? 
Will not religious instruction per- 
petuate and accentuate just those 
differences which have retarded the 
political growth of India ? The 
munshi thundering against the 
kaffirs in one room and the pundit 
fulminating against the mlechchas 
in another, will only serve to fan 
religious fanaticism and will divide, 
the Indians more than it will unite 
them. 

4. All government schools should 
maintain religious neutrality, and 
this could best be done by leaving 
religious instruction severely alone. 
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Logically the same principle should 
apply to schools which receive 
grants from public funds. And since 
education is not, and should not be, 
a commercial concern and practically 
every school has to look to gov- 
ernment for some form of financial 
support, it follows that practically 
every school will have to go without 
religious instruction. 

In this connection it is rather 
interesting to note, as pointed out 
in Mr. Whyte's article in this issue, 
that even in England “ the first pro- 
minent advocates of secular educa- 
tion were clerg3uncn of the (Tiurch 
of England." It was argued that 
religious instruction would prove 
“ an eternal bone of contention in 
the schools. " If this argument 
weighed in England with practically 
only one dominant religion, though 
divided into different sects, it should 
weigh much more in India where 
theie are so rnan^' different religions 
with very marked differences. 

5. Nor need we omit to mention 
tnat among educated parents in In- 
dia there is a marked indifference 
towards religious instruction. This 
is clearly borne out by the fact that 
Indian children are sent to liuropean 
schools where Bible teaching is com- 
pulsory. To most of such parents 
the teaching of the Bible is a matter 
jpf total indifference : it would be all 
one to them whether it, was taught or 
not. In other words Indian children 
are sent to Eun pea a schools not 
because of tj^ir religious atmosphere, 
but because they often stand for 
better tjaition in English and better 


discipline generally. 

As already stated above, it would 
be futile to deny that all these rea- 
sons are more or less cogent and so 
prima facie. We seem to be con- 
fronted with a stone wall to baffle 
the will of the religious to have 
children grow up in a certain relig- 
ious atmosphere in their schools. 
These dilliculties are all the more 
accentuated when we are confronted 
with the opinion of our educational 
experts that religious instruction is 
quite inconsistent with all our mod- 
ern education. All real education 
must aim at the development of our 
thinking powers, wliereas all religion 
is dogmatic and so religious instruc- 
tion can only make us believe, and 
not think. 

So prima facie religious instruction 
seems to be a lost cause and a 
matter of impossible loyalty ! And 
yet such a conclusion seems at 
variance with all our innermost 
convictions. Itsintellectualism seems 
at war with our heart, and yet must 
the dictates of our heart skulk away 
like a dog with its tail between its 
legs ? Is there not a saner approach 
possible ? 

If this dilemma is to be solved at 
all we shall have to begin with a 
clear understanding of what religion 
means. If it means this or that 
particular religion with an emphasis 
on its dogmas and miracles and 
rites, all the arguments mentioned 
against religious instruction will 
have to stand except in schools 
where all the pupils are of one 
religious denomination. But there 
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is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends all particular religions. Many 
will agree with the statement that 
religions are many, but Religion is 
one. Religion in this highest sense 
runs right through human history 
and particular religions are only 
historic manifestations of that 
universal religion, which consists in 
the Quest for God. 

It was fashionable with a certain 
type of thinkers in the nineteenth 
century to take for granted that 
science had permanently succeeded 
in dethroning religion from the 
hearts of men. Ihit in the twentieth 
century science itself has become 
more modest in its claims. It is not 
ashamed to acknowledge its limita- 
tions and while it is as intent as ever 
on mastering the secrets of nature, 
it is prepared to look beyond itself 
to metapliysics and religion and 
seek in them a natural complement 
of its own achievements. How else 
can w e explain the metaphysical ex- 
cursions of men like William James 
and Henri Bergson, of Whitehead 
and Eddington and Sir James Jeans, 
and even more of Max Planck ? 
Nor can we be blind to the studied 
humility of the great Einstein, who 
lias said again and again that he is 
only a scientist and is not respon- 
sible for the philosophical interpreta- 
tions of his theory of relativity. 
Today — shallow scientists apart, and 
unfortunately w^c have a fair number 
of tlu m in India — most scientists are 
iic‘. obsessed by a sense of any inher- 
ent incompatibility between science 
on the one hand and philosophy and 


religion on the other. But very 
likely they would have nothing to 
do with religious dogmas, though 
even here one dare not say that a 
good scientist will not also be, e.g,, 
a devout orthodox Christian. 

If this attitude to religion is 
accepted, it follows that we need 
not take very seriously the educa- 
tional incompatibility of knowing 
and believing. There is room in this 
world for belief even as distinguishi'd 
from knowledge. If a scientist of 
Sir Oliver Lodge's eminence can be 
a spiritualist, ordinary mortals need 
not be ashamed that they cannot 
get away from a haunting belief in 
the divine. If religion even in the 
twentieth century has not become 
supertluous, and if all human history 
show's the pow'-er of religion as one 
of the most dominating traits of 
human nature, it would la' futile to 
imitate the ostiich and say that 
religious instruct^‘'m is a superlluity 
or an absurdity. If the fact of 
religion is as incontn^vertibie as sex 
or hunger or thirst for knowledge, 
it is necessary to provide for its 
healthy growth as w'e seek to pro- 
vide against the dangers of sex or 
economic competition. And that 
can only be done by devising a 
correct method of religious instruc- 
tion. And the only correct method is 
to slip over the particulars of religions 
and bring out the universal in all 
religions. This can be done only by 
successfully pointing out that all 
religions have a core of universality, 
and th,d again implies how a student 
of religion must study religions, for 
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only in that way can he see the 
thread of divinity running through 
all of them. 

This must inevitably lead to 
tolerance, but I am sure it will lead 
to something more and that is 
real appreciation. Tolerance is not 
enough. It implies an attitude of 
mind which says to itself: “The 
other fellow’s beliefs are palpably 
wrong, but it is not my concern ; he 
is welcome to his beliefs so long as 
they do not interfere with what I 
believe to be true.” The attitude 
(d appreciation is of a far higher 
type : it implies a capacity to under- 
stand and sympathise, and this may 
go a long way towards admiration. 

The political troubles in India 
have often been diagnosed as being 
religious at bottom. If so, there is 
all the greater reason why religious 
instruction should no more bo 
treated as the Cinderella of the 
f'du>''atioual world of India. And 
h't it not be forgotten that genuine 
I cligious instruction will also autom- 
alically imply moral instruction in 
the highest sense of tlic term. The 
Mysore Government a few years ago 
displayed statesmanship when they 
appointed a committee of a very 

II.- IN 

Religious education in schools has 
been the subject of controversy in 
Great Britain for many generations. 
Indeed one may sav that in no part 
of Christendom and at no stage in 
the history of the Christian Church 
has the field of education been free 


representative type to prepare a 
text-book of religious instruction. 
The Committee resolved that this 
text-book should take the form of 
selected passages from all the leading 
religions of India: Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Zoroastrianism. The selection of 
passages from different religious 
scriptures was left to persons profess- 
ing the religion concerned, but they 
had to be approved by the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee approved 
only such passages as were universal 
in character. The book was publish- 
ed as far back as 1937, and it 
constituted an interesting experi- 
ment. But unfortunately it has not 
been made use of by educational 
authorities, as there is such a deep- 
soated prejudice against religious 
instruction l)oth among teachers and 
inspecting officers. And so India 
still remains divided into hostile 
rcUgirnis factions, and our educa- 
tionists delude themselves into the 
belief that it is no concern of theirs. 
They naively trust that secular 
education will so kill religion that 
there will be no need to have religious 
instruction ! A tine sample of the 
wisdom of the ostrich ! 

A. K. Wadia 

BRITAIN 

from “the religious difficulty.” When 
Christianity first established itself as 
an organised religion, converts were 
confronted with the difficulty in al- 
most the same form as it presents 
itself to parents in England today. 
The educational system then existing 
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in the Roman Empire was based on 
the Greek model ; its curriculum 
and its outlook were wholly Pagan. 
Christians who wanted their children 
to be well educated were therefore 
faced with a dilemma: eitlier they 
must expose the young mind to the 
dangerous influence of a Pagan at- 
mosphere or they must withhold 
their children from school. 

The conflict between secular learn- 
ing and Christian teaching was a 
source of trouble to the Church 
leaders themselves. Some of the 
most influential of them denounced 
all knowledge or study apart from 
the new religion ; others endeav- 
oured to discipline Greek and Roman 
culture to serve the interests of the 
Church. Tlie result was that, as 
the Church grew in power, the 
school system under which most of 
the early Christian Fathers had 
been educated was allowed to die 
out and the educational effort of the 
('hurch was confined to the training 
of priests. This movement for the 
suppression of the education of the 
people was intensified by the convic- 
tion that the ability to read, which 
enabled people to study the Scrip- 
tures and other books for themselves 
and to form their own opinions, 
opened the door to heresy. What 
the Church desired was that the 
masses should take their instruction 
solely from the priests. The same 
motive operated when in later years 
the Roman Church established 
schools in connection with the monas- 
tic orders. Christian theology was 
the sum and substance of the curric- 


ulum, and everything was sub- 
ordinated to the training of the 
clergy for the performance of their 
duties. 

The Protestant Reformation open- 
ed a new chapter in the history of 
religious education. While the 
Roman Church claimed that Christ- 
ian truth was embodied in the 
tradition of the Church and the 
creeds drawn up by Church councils, 
the Protestant Churches maintained 
that the Bible was the supreme 
revelation of the will of God. They 
called upon the people to “ search 
the Scriptures ” — a policy which 
implied that the laity as well as the 
clergy slioiild be taught to read. 
Both Luther and Calvin were activ(' 
in promoting popular education, 
and the translation of the Bil)le into 
the vulgar tongue was encouraged. 
It is important, howevrr, to note 
that the purpose animating the 
Protestant zeal for education was 
precisely the same as that wliieh led 
the Roman Church to confine educa- 
tion within the narrowest limits — io 
increase the number of converts and 
to discourage heresy. 

The adoption by the two main 
branches of the Christian Church of 
diametrically opposite policies in 
education is an illustration of llic 
basic feature of the history of 
religious edmation in schools. At 
all times, and in all circumstances, 
each Christian Church has sought 
to protect and develop its own cor- 
porate interests, and with that object 
in view Moth the provision of learn- 
ing and the organised suppression 
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of learning have been adopted by 
various Church organisations as ex- 
pediency suggested. 

There is, of course, nothing inher- 
ently objectionable in a Church 
pursuing its corporate interests with 
vigour and even subtlety. In the 
case of education, however, the 
intrusion of Clnirch interests into a 
general scheme of instruction raises 
critical questions on more than one 
point. For example, how far is it 
advisable to impose upon young 
children, with the authority of 
teacher and priest, religious dogmas 
which arc the sulqcct of endless con- 
troversy among adults ? At what 
age does the average child become 
capable of undeistandiiig, even 
dimly, the abstract and transcenden- 
tal conceptions of supernatural 
religion ? Where Uierc are several 
competing religions or religious sects, 
how are their rival claims to be 
actommodated within the frame- 
work of .1 public educational system ? 

That ihesc arc not merely academic 
problems is proved by the troubled 
hisif'ry of religious education in 
V'ngLind. Its modern phase began 
with tht? introduction in 1807 of the 
first Education Bill, which was 
designed to establisli in every parish 
a school maintained by the local 
rates. Interest in popular education 
had been stimulated a few years 
earlier by the founding of schools 
by a Quaker teacher, Joseph Lan- 
caster. The under ominaticnal relig- 
ious teaching given in these schools 
was very unpalatable to the Church 
of England, which supported a rival 


teacher who used the catechism of 
the Established Church. The de- 
clared attitude of the Church of 
England was that a system which 
professedly rejects the established 
religion is the destruction of all 
religions,” and as the Church had 
many supporters in the House of 
Commons and still more, propor- 
tionately, in the House of Lords, it 
was able to make this attitude so 
effective that not only the first 
Education 13ill but also a succession 
of educational measures up to the 
year 1S63 were rejected on the 
ground that they did not meet the 
wishes of the Established Church. 
Conversely, any scheme which fa- 
voured the interests of the. Estab- 
lished Church was violently opposed 
by the Nonconformists. 

It is candidly admitted by Christ- 
ian writers that these sectarian 
quarrels gravely obstructed the pro- 
gress of popular education. Indeed 
many leading men within the 
Churches nearly a hundred years ago 
came to the conclusion that no 
permanent settlement of the educa- 
tion problem was possible so long 
as religious instruction remained in 
the curriculum of schools maintained 
out of public funds. The first prom- 
inent advocates of secular educa- 
tion were clergymen of the Church 
of England. All that has since happ- 
ened serves to confirm the sound- 
ness of their belief that religious 
instruction, as it is generally con- 
ceived, would prove an eternal bone 
of contention in the schools. The 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
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which laid the foundations of free 
and universal school education in 
England, was a compromise which 
permitted progress to be made in 
general education without removing 
the religious difficulty. It laid down 
that no religious catechism or form- 
ulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination should be taught in 
any school wholly dependent upon 
public funds. At the same time 
Government grants were provided 
for the maintenance of schools be- 
longing to the Church of England, 
at which full catechetical teaching 
was given under direct clerical super- 
vision. Thus was established the 
" dual system ” which still remains 
to keep alive the fires of sectarian 
controversy and to prevent the 
development of a unified system of 
elementary education in England. 

An effort is now being made by 
the Government, as part of its post- 
war plans for the development of 
national education, to clear aw^ay the 
religious difficulty and achieve a 
final settlement of sectarian diff- 
erences. The Churches them.sclves 
have contributed something towards 
the settlement by the production 
of ** agreed syllabuses ” of religious 
instruction. There are a dozen or 
more of these syllabuses, each pre- 
pared under the auspices of a pub- 
lic education authority by the co- 
operation of clergymen and others 
representing the Church of England 
and the various Nonconformist 
Ch^ircbes (The Roman Catholic 
Church, it may be observed, holds 
aloof from all these interdenomina- 


tional activities and insists that 
Catholic children shall attend Cathol- 
ic Schools. ) The agreed syllabuses 
do not agree among themselves; 
they are all compromises similar to 
that arranged for the South Indian 
Church, where an appearance of 
unity is secured by vagueness in 
phraseology, by giving a wide lati- 
tude of interpretation, and by sub- 
stituting " general assent ” for the 
unconditional assent to creeds. The 
Board of Education appears to 
hope that a more or less uniform 
and acceptable system of religious 
instruction can be established in all 
publicly-owned schools on the basis 
of such agreed syllabuses. On the 
other hand, an amorphous form of 
Christianity docs not satisfy thos(‘. 
who want full doctrinal teaching at 
the f>ublic expense, any more than 
it pleases those who are opposed to 
the teaching of any form of super- 
natural religion. Enrther, the( hurch 
of England, which has failed to 
maintain its schools at a tolerable 
level of efficiency, is fighting to 
retain its rights of catechetical in- 
struction while transferring the 
financial burden of its schools wholly 
to the shoulders of the public. 

The attitude of the average parent 
to tliese sectarian manoeuvres is one 
of indifference- as might be expect- 
ed from the fact that four-fifths or so 
of the adult population do not 
attend Church or share in any form 
of religious activity. He is willing 
that children should receive some 
sort of r l’gious instruction in school, 
partly because he received it himself. 
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partly because he considers that 
religion is a moral corrective and 
partly because he does not want the 
trouble of instructing his children in 
a subject about which his own 
notions, if any, are vague and con- 
fused. On the other hand, the 
average parent is keenly interested 
in the development of general educa- 
tion — the raising of the school- 
leaving age, the improvement of 
secondary and technical training and 
the opening of educational facilities 
from the school right up to the 
university for all children, irrespec- 
tive of means or social position. 
In his zeal for better stxular educa- 
tion he treats the religious question 
as a side-issue. 

Thanks to the prevailing apathy 
there is little appreciation of the 
fact that what the Churche.s arc 
attempting is to make up for their 
declining influence among the adult 
population by a new campaign of 
missionary work among the children. 
The avowed object of intensified 
leligious instruction in schools is to 
ensure that the rising generation 
will be definitely and actively 
Christian. Like the Nazis and the 
Fascists, the CJiurches realise that 
much, indeed everything, can be 
done by persistent pressure on the 
plastic mind of the child from the 
earliest years to adolescence. Such a 
method of moulding the child-mind 
is, of course, absolutely opposed to 
modern education d principles. The 
religious beliefs of teachers are very 
diverse, ranging from Fundamen- 
talism to atheism, but there is 


virtual unanimity in the demand for 
freedom from clerical control in 
religious instruction or any other 
part of the school curriculum. Many 
teachers have had their hopes of 
promotion made vain because their 
religious views did not conform to 
the standards adopted by the clergy 
connected with their schools, and 
apart from this factor the teaching 
profession as a whole feels that it 
cannot and will not be treated as the 
obedient instrument of the clerical 
or any other profession. 

In this clash of professional inter- 
ests lies the only hope of achieving 
a broader conception of religious 
instruction than that advocated by 
the Churches in their corporate 
interests. Behind the teachers' claim 
that, where religion is included in 
the curriculum, they must be free 
to teach it in their own way, lies 
the growing conviction that the 
method hitherto adopted in teaching 
religion is fundamentally unsound. 
In all subjects other than religion 
the teacher is expected to instruct, 
to awaken interest and — at least 
among the older children — to rouse 
the reasoning faculties. In religion, 
the most controversial and specula- 
tive of all subjects, he is expected 
to instruct, but only with a view to 
securing acceptance of the Christian 
point of view. In history, geog- 
raphy, science and all the ordinary 
school subjects, he teaches object- 
ively, encouraging the child to 
observe and to think; in religion 
he teaches subjectively, encouraging 
the child to believe. 
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From the purely educational point 
of view this is a most unsatisfactory 
situation. From the point of view 
of the British citizen of tomorrow it 
has, however, a peculiar danger. 
I'he new world order, wc are told, 
must be based on international 
understanding and amity. How can 
British citizens contribute to that 
foundation if tliey approach the 
factor of religion — one of the most 
powerful in uniting and also in divid- 
ing communities — with an estab- 
lished bias in favour of Christianity 
and a complete ignorance of other 
religions ? To put the matter in a 
specific form, wliat hope is there for 
unity of spirit between Great Britain 
and Russia and China if all British 
citizens maintain, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's w'ords, that the '' creative and 
dynamic power of Christianity " is 
the essential leaven of industrial, 
social, and political life ? Again, these 
citizens have solemn responsibil- 
ities towards the inhabitants of 
the Dominions, Colonies, and other 
parts of the Empire. How can they 
fulfil these responsibilities unless 
they have at least an elementary 
knowledge of the faiths that govern 
the outlook and aspirations of the 
various peoples concerned ? The 
first step towards an intelligent 
grasp of the Indian problem, for 
example, is a study of the main 
principles of Hinduism, Mohamm- 
edanism, Buddhism, and the other 
oiganised religions. Similarly, every 
effort to encourage the more back- 
ward Colonial races in education and 
self-government must be guided by 


a sympathetic appreciation of their 
religious traditions. 

Sound reasons, therefore, can be 
advanced for a radical change in the 
motive and method of religious 
education in schools. Instead of the 
motive being to proselytize on 
behalf of a particular religion or 
religious sect, it will be to reveal the 
characteristic features of all the 
great religions of the world. Instead 
of the method being that of the 
propagandist, it will be in complet(i 
harmony with the teacher's usual 
method of presenting the facts in a 
clear and interesting fashion and 
with the minimum of bias. Already 
a number of teachers have dealt 
with the subject of religion on these 
lines, introducing accounts of beliefs, 
rites and customs into historical 
and geographical lessons and also 
giving, when describing the ages 
before history, an outline of the 
religious notions d primitive man. 
Treated in this way, religion has 
proved to be a much more attractive 
subject than when only one form 
w^as present(‘d in ceremonial and 
dogmatic form. Ihe imagination 
of the children lifts been stirred by 
the variegated strangeness of faiths 
in other countries and other times, 
and their understanding of history 
and of the complex world of today 
has been illumined by learning 
something of the part that religion 
has played and is still playing in 
social, political and intellectual 
developments. Such knowledge is 
indeed essential element in a 
liberal education, and beyond ils 
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direct educational value it has the 
priceless advantage of encouraging a 
spirit of toleration. No one can 
become acquainted, even super- 
ficially, with the evolution of religion 
and the almost endless variety of 
manifestations of the religious im- 
pulse without some effect on the 


instinctive tendency to see nothing 
but ignorance and error in religions 
other than one’s own. It is a 
significant fact that students of com- 
parative religion invariably acquire 
a sympathetic and philosophical out- 
look on all religions. 

Adam (Rowans Whyte 


EDUCATION 

BASED ON SCIENTIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The Editor has asked me to write 
upon scientific education, a request 
i interpret as meaning education 
basetl on scientific considerations 
rather than science education. 

Now, I propose to break away 
from usual practice : I propose to be 
])ersonal, and I do this because 
education for many years has not 
been for me a matter of theory, but 
of practical decision-making fur a 
large family. I have a large family, 
four boys and a girl. Because my 
own education — if the maiming I 
suffered from the years of thirteen 
to seventeen could be so termed — 
remains memorable in my mind 
chiefly for the spiritual loneliness I 
suffered in my soul and the many 
beatings I suffered in my person, I 
determined to attempt something 
better for my children. 

Because, in England, eiliication, 
like most other institutions, is or- 
ganized for private profit, it was not 
so easy to work out a schcine some- 
where near the objects I had in 
mind — objects in whicii my wife 
shared my views. 


In England it is accepted as 
natural that parents of the middle 
and upper classes should send their 
children away from home to boarding- 
schools, assigning to educators their 
own duties as parents, trusting to 
the best on such heads as proper 
diet, an atmosphere of kindness and 
so forth. 

As 1 remembered the inadequate 
diet of my own school and to it 
attributed later ill-health, I deter- 
mined to send 110 child of mine away 
from home. For, aside from this 
basic consideration, 1 came to the 
view that strangers, however well- 
meaning, cannot take the place of 
parents, and that the child-parent 
relationship is essential to the normal 
unfolding of the child’s emotional 
and mental life. 

Now education in England, as in 
most other countries, tends to be 
insular wherever it touches the sub- 
ject of race, history, and geography. 
It tends, also, to develop the class 
sense which is, in my view, one of 
the major obstacles to the good life 
in the \\ estern scheme of things. 
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What, then, I wanted was a school 
which should fulfil certain conditions 
very clear in my mind. It had to 
be a school which would not seek to 
impose religious training on my 
children, because true religion is a 
matter of behaviour and not, as it 
was inculcated in my day, a matter 
of attending compulsory church 
services, learning a weekly collect 
and sitting through so-called “ Divin- 
ity ” lessons. 

Next, I wanted a school where my 
children would meet and mix with 
children drawn from as many diff- 
erent strata of society as possible. 
Last, I wanted them to be taught 
without any nationalistic bias. I 
did not want them to develop the 
belief that God, having made the 
British, launched out on an ill-ad- 
vised policy of creating “ foreigners." 

In the end I found in the French 
Lyc^e in London the nearest school 
to this ideal I could find. It received 
children of a good many nationalities, 
it was secular — for the late French 
Republic had broken with the 
Catholic Church and secularised its 
State schools. Lastly, this school 
was not limited to a single class : its 
pupils included the children of hotel 
chefs and of ambassadors, a nice 
vertical cross-cut which promised 
my children a catholic outlook as to 
their fellows. 

Because French teachers have two 
advantages lacking in most categories 
of English school-teachers, I felt 
some confidence that my children 
would be well launched by this 
institution. French school-teachers 


have first to pass a State examination 
of a high standard and, thereafter, 
they have to take a diploma in 
pedagogics. Consider that approach 
to the difficult art of teaching as 
contrasted with that of the average 
English Public School ( which is, of 
course, a private school and open 
only to the sons of the comfortably- 
to-do). In those schools the choice 
between two candidates for a master- 
ship, the one offering a Double First, 
the other a double Blue would go 
inevitably to the latter. 

The French recognize that the job 
of teaching is a science and that 
before a graduate can take over a 
class he or slie must learn how to 
teach. I consider that the scientific 
approach; just as 1 consider un- 
scientific the clouts by means of 
which my own form master ( whom 
I hate to tliis day ) attempted to 
teach me mathematics. That man 
1 hate in retrospei { as Samuel Ihitler 
hated his father— which is saying a 
good deal. 

The first thing, then, in education 
is that the teacher should know his 
or her job and have it in his head 
that what he does is a dilliciilt, 
intricate and subtle undertaking. 

Next, given such a school as I 
have indicated, the question arises ; 
what should be taught ? 

The answer must necessarily 
depend on at what age the child is 
to be taken from school. If at an 
early age, then one may assume that 
it will be to begin earning, in which 
case it is dear that there is much to 
be said for utilitarian education. 
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Such instruction, however, is not 
education in the true sense of the 
word; rather is it preparation for 
economic servitude. No truly civil- 
ised state would permit children to 
leave school before eighteen years of 
age. 

Children who are to be left at 
school until their eighteenth year 
and, perhaps, thereafter arc to 
receive further education at technic- 
al institute or university, will have 
to decide at what point they arc to 
break off general education and turn 
to specialized work. 

Here the choice is between purely 
vocational education and cultural 
education ; or between education for 
practical ends and education as an 
embellishment and enrichment of 
life. I think that here the prac- 
tical problem is to secure before 
specialization as wide a cultural 
background as possible. Because I 
lack it, I greatly value the classical 
foundation, feeling that along that 
path so many of the finest minds of 
cur race have found their way to 
self-fulfilment. Before I found by 
chance the French school referred 
to, I sent my eldest son to St. 
Paurs School as a day boy. 1 
stipulated that he should not receive 
Church of England religious teach- 
ing, having broken away from that 
institution myself at the earliest 
possible moment, i. e., when it was 
in my power firmly to decline to be 
confirmed. 

There my son was on the classical 
side and thus acquired knowledge of 
the Bible as literature by way of the 


Greek Testament. Obviously, what- 
ever one's attitude towards orthodox 
Christianity, one cannot educate a 
child to understand European cul- 
ture, without telling it something of 
the cult of Christ and the impact of 
Luther upon European history. 

At that ancient scat of learning 
my son's performance was mediocre 
and his reports bore a strange 
resemblance to my own, though none 
was so bad as those. At eighteen he 
was on my hands with a smattering 
of Latin and Greek and the usual 
“ subjects." It was an imperfect and 
patchy background, but it had a 
cultural significance and the dis- 
cipline of tlic dead languages did 
more than was at that phase 
apparent. 

If you talk about learning to a 
child its mental response is something 
like this : What for ? 1 prefer play. 
Learning begins in earnest when the 
child or adoh^scent has a definite 
objective. To provide that as early 
on as possible is, I think, tremen- 
dously important. Looking back 
I cannot recall once being told why 
I should work at school, or to what 
job in life I slioiild direct my small 
talents. At eighteen my eldest son 
declared his intention to take 
medicine. No sooner was this object- 
ive clear in his mind than a dramat- 
ic change came over his habits. 
He worked into the small hours 
and qualified without loss of time. 
He once told me that his little 
Latin and less Greek" had been of 
great use to him, rendering easier 
the memorizing of anatomical tenns. 
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I think of even greater use was the 
discipline involved in acquiring 
some knowledge of those languages. 

General principles one can lay 
down, I think, but the handling of 
each child is an individual matter in 
which the parent and teacher must 
aim at the development of trends 
and aptitudes and even recognise 
their presence, where possible, before 
the child has conscious knowledge 
of their existence. This can be done 
only by intelligent watching. 

Now I have always reckoned my 
experience with my daughters 
education to be uncommonly inter- 
esting. She went as a small girl to 
an English girl’s public school as a 
day scholar and vShe had bad reports, 
both as to work and behaviour. As 
she seemed bright and intelligent at 
home, I concluded that it was the 
repressive atmosphere of this typical 
English girl’s school wdiich was at 
fault and, having heard of the 
French Lycee, I transferred her 
there. The change was dramatic. 
The child learned the language 
swiftly and swiftly rose to the top 
of the school, thereafter passing to 
the Sorbonne, where she graduated 
with honours in Arts, later proceed- 
ing to Newnham, as a Research 
student, working for the Ph. 1). 
degree — work suspended for other 
work connected with the war. One 
other child, a boy, matriculated at 
Lille and went on to Cambridge with 
a State aiid University scholarship — 
thf war once more ruining a scholas- 
tic scheme. Another boy, after 
finding the acquisition of a new 


language difficult, settled down and 
did well until, because of changes 
made necessary by war, he had to 
be transferred to an English school 
( much to my regret ). There remains 
one son to account for. He firmly 
declined to fit into my scheme for 
him and, wisely, I think, I let him 
go his owm way, which was to the 
sea and ships. It is possible to push 
a theory too far with education, for 
too much of the scientific approach 
may be unscientific in the final 
analysis. This boy developed a flair 
for writing that owed nothing to any 
little he had been taught. In my 
view the cultivation of any sucli 
talent is almost always self-educa- 
tion. 

I have trespassed on the patience 
of the reader to outline how one 
man tackled this very interesting 
and very difficult problem in his 
own case ■ and, after all, it is what 
W'c do rather thari how wc theorize 
that counts. So now , having related 
what I did, I will take leave, to 
theorize. 

I believe that at this juncture in 
the tortured progiess of mankind 
one of the basic needs of the world 
is internationalized school text-books 
and, in particular, history books. 

Wlien 1 was a small child I was 
taught to consider Boers as the most 
detestable of mankind : I have lived 
to see one of them. General Smuts, 
honoured throughout the world. It 
is that sort of bias— the German 
child learning to believe that 
Winstoi. Churchill is a monster; 
the English child tliat every German 
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is a beast, and so on, that lays the 
foundation for future wars. History, 
as it is taught by nationalized 
history books, is one of the greatest 
breeders of war in the world today. 
It is part of the greater general evil 
of nationalism which cannot indulge 
in pride save by denigrating other 
peoples, other nations. 

For any scientific approach to 
education in the future surely we 
must aim at making our children 
citizens of the world, witli a full 
appreciation of the curse of national 
sovereignties and all the hollow and 
foolish claims of superiority put 
forward by the teachers of the 
world's children. Only in this way 
will they ever achieve tlie capacity 
to think clearly. When I look back 
over the years I see what a large 
V^art of the self-education I attempt- 
ed after leaving school consisted in 
unlearning general ideas that had 
been pumped into me by ignorant 
and foolish pedagogues. 

I have written this article with- 
out really possessing any qualifica- 
tion for writing it. What I have 
set down are merely the half-formed 
theories of a man preoccupied with 
the ever-present economic problems 
of the paterfamilias — now, Gott sci 
Dank, somewhat easier. Yet, simple 
and common-sensical as they are — 
in fact, I would dare to say, utterly 
obvious, they are olten the cause of 
alarm among iny friends who reckon 


me a crank. 

Yet I have known boys, the sons 
of my friends, go from exclusive and 
costly Public Schools ( which arc not 
public ) to one or other of the ancient 
universities, not as scholars, but as 
commoners, and emerge ignorant, 
stupid and dull members of society. 
I often think that had I submitted 
my own brood to the same influences 
the result might well have run on 
parallel lines. And so I am very 
glad that I did not. I have children 
able to think clearly, wdth minds 
uncluttered by superstition or class 
or nationalistic bias, natural, normal, 
young human beings ; youngsters, 
moreover, who can speak the two 
great tongues of the Western world 
with equal case and fluency. 

I have set down 2,000 words 
under the ambitious title, ** Scientific 
Education," and I see that what I 
have done is to indicate, in skel- 
etonized form, just one experiment 
in that general direction. I could do 
no more, but perhaps the reader 
who has done me the honour to 
follow me, will find in the experience 
I have set down the germ of an idea 
and see that the general direction 
has been towards what I will term, 
because that term has been given 
me by the editor, scientific Educa- 
tion." I must leave the specialized 
presentation of the case to others 
more skilled, more learned, and 
more wise than myself. 

George Godwin 



THE EVER-MODERN OLD 


[Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, m. a., d. phil. (Oxon. ), is a lover of Sanskrit 
culture, rendering it useful service in many ways. — ICd. ] 


Very often I have heard the 
remark that Sanskrit is out of date 
and does not satisfy the needs of 
modern civilization. But Europe, 
which is the birthplace of this very 
"modern civilization," has not 
found Greek and Latin out of date. 
The fact is that Europe is modern 
because it has not cut itself away 
from association with the ancient 
Greek and Latin. India, cut away 
from its ancient Sanskrit, is not 
able to become really modern, and 
is left far behind by the other 
nations. 

The genius of ancient India, as 
preserved in Sanskrit records, is its 
ability to be ever modern ; on 
account of this mobility, this adapt- 
ability, Indian civilization has not 
met with the fate of many other 
civilizations. The Greek civilization 
and the Greek Empire flourished 
only for a few centuries ; the Roman 
civilization and Empire did not fare 
better. There were the other still 
older civilizations of China, Babylon 
and Egypt. They all have dis- 
appeared. Indian civilization start- 
ed life before these very ancient 
civilizations, passed through the 
periods of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations and continued bright 
even duiing the so-called dark 
Middle Ages. It is only during the 
last few decades that the light of its 
civilization has become slightly dim. 


While other civilizations flourished 
and faded, Indian civilization re- 
mained evergreen. At every stage 
when signs of decay appeared, a 
great personality arose as the true 
representative of the old civilization 
and gave it a new impetus. Thus, 
like the device of rockets within 
rockets, in which a fresh one with 
an enormous velocity is discharged 
when the velocity of the previous 
one diminishes, Indian civilization 
has kept on its steady march througli 
the ages and still keeps moving. 

I may explain the nature of 
this freshness in Indian civilization 
through some typical examples. 
The grammar of Panini continued 
through the various stages in the 
development of Sanskrit grammar 
and was never discarded nor super- 
seded, and though it was written 
centuries prior to the (diristian era, 
it was still " fresh and modern " in 
the eighteenth century of that era. 
The Upanishads, composed even 
earlier, continued ever " fresh and 
modern ” through century after 
century and still remain objects of 
admiration for the great thinkers (d* 
the modern age. The theme of tiic 
Mahabharata and of the Rantayana 
goes back perhaps to a much earlier 
age still, and has provided "modern" 
ideals for the Indians throughout 
its histoi .. 

The fact is that what is old is 
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only the theme ; the interpretation 
of the theme was ever fresh to satisfy 
the needs of all ages. The story of 
Pururavas and Urvasi in the Rigveda 
is re-presented in an original way in 
the Mahabharata and in quite a 
different way in the drama of 
Kalidasa. The story of Sakuntala 
in the Mahabharata is interpreted 
in quite an original way by Kalidasa 
in his world-renowned drama. The 
great poet Bharavi takes a well- 
known episode from the lives of the 
Pandavas in exile, when Arjuna 
won the Pasu])ata weapon after 
propitiating Siva, and he constructs 
out of this an epic interpreting the 
nation's aspirations in his time. 
Visakhadatta takes the story of the 
victory of Chandragupta over the 
Nandas with the help of (Tianakya 
and writes a drama that can appeal 
to the audience of his day. I can 
cite hundreds of instances like this. 

In this way, the leaders of tlie 
nation never allowed the old ideals 
to decay ; they always gave them 
iresh and original interpretations. 
Conservatism conserved and preserv- 
ed but never allowed stagnation and 
rusting. In poetry the theme was 
always ancient and well-known ; but 
the form, the presentation, the 
interpretation was always new and 
original. The same was the case in 
science and in philosophy, in law 
and in religion. There was no 
period in history when there was 
poverty of mate ial or poverty of 
genius to present that material in a 
form suited to the new age. The 
other civilizations had to find out 


the material and also to devise the 
form ; and when the form could no 
longer hold the material, the mate- 
rial dropped out instead of a new 
form taking it up, and the civiliza- 
tion vanished. This is the secret of 
India's civilization having remain- 
ed young from the earliest period 
in man's history up to recent times. 
If, instead of attempting to catch 
new foreign materials, modern 
Indians had tried to present the 
material of their old civilization in a 
modern form, perhaps Indians would 
have been well in the forefront 
among the nations of the modern 
world. 

The grammar of Panini can appear 
in the form of modern philology; 
the Upanishads can appear in the 
form of modern metaphysics ; the 
notions of elements and of matter 
in relation to the knowing subject, 
as propounded in the Sankhya 
philosophy, would be of considerable 
help in opening the doors of mystery 
in modern science if interpreted in 
terms of modern speculative science. 
The stories and the heroes of the 
Puranas would give political inspira- 
tion to modern Indians exactly as 
they did in the days of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi and other poets. 

“The ever-modern old" was the 
ideal of the exponents of ancient 
Indian civilization. The seven Rishis 
and Veda Vyasa are eternal ; Suka, 
Markandeya, Dhruva and Sanat- 
kurnara are eternally young; the 
perpetuity of the Vedas and of 
Dharma exhibits the same doctrine 
of civilization being eternal. In the 
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modern world we are losing the 
game because we have to look for 
matter as well as the form in which 
the matter is to be presented ; 
instead of being modern, we are now 
left ever behind the times. If we 
follow the ideals of our ancients, 
take up the old material from our 
profuse storehouse and put it into 
new forms, we can still catch up and 
overtake our rivals. Otherwise, like 


the many other civilizations, our 
ancient civilization too may drop 
down and in a future age Indian 
civilization will remain what the 
Assyrian civilization is to us now. 
The only way in which we can 
preserve our civilization is to take 
the example of our ancients with 
their ideal of ‘‘The Ever-Modern 
Old. ** 

C. Kuniian Raja 


POLITICAL DRUNKENNESS 


Lin Yutang is alarmed over the 
growing substitution of naturalistic for 
human values. “Geopolitics: Law of 
the Jungle, “ he claims in Asia and the 
Americas for April, is increasing in 
favour among the intellectuals. It is 
“ primarily politics, the politics of 
world conquest or at least of world 
struggles, consciously built on strategic 
concepts of geography “ and as con- 
sciously aloof from human values. 
A recent book by Prof. Nicholas Spyk- 
man of Yale has passages that parallel 
Mein Kampf^niX yet Americans Straie^iy 
in World Politics has received enthusias- 
tic praise. Mr. Lin Yutang quotes 
from it : — 

The statesman who conducts foreign policy 
can concern himself with the values of justice, 
fairness and tolerance only to the extent that 
they contribute to or do not interfere with 
the power objective. They can be used 
instrumentally as moral justification for the 
power quest, but they must be discarded the 
moment their application brings weakness. 

Passionate repudiation is the only 
proper answer io this libel upon states- 
manship and upon Humanity. Yet the 
President ci Johns Hopkins University 
would have every Government olFicial 
responsible for policy read this book 
once a year for the next twenty years. 


" A moral prostitution of the academic, 
point of view “ indeed ! 

Geopolitics has a set of values, Mr. 
Lin Yutang concedes, but they are 
naturalistic values and ! 
the trouble with naturalism is that too many 
things arc becoming natural. The law of tlu* 
jungle has become natural to our academic 
minds. Manslaughter has become scicnlil- 
ically natural. The bombing of school children 
has become natural also. We have had 
enough of naturali.sm. 

The answer of Corfiidus to natural- 
ism was that “ truln must not depart 
from human nature. If what is regar- 
ded astruth departs from human iialuro, 
it nmy not be regrided as tiuth.“ 

Meml>crs of a cynic gcneiation laugh, 
Mr. Lin Yutang writes, at those vvli(» 
speak for the freedom of India or who 
plead for a complete break with power 
politics or who believe “ that sincere 
co-operation and good will between tlie 
western democracies and Russia are 
possible by an act of human will." 

Those who are telling the world to go down 
the bloody path of national suspicions and 
balance of power call themselves “ realists. 
At bottom it is only a tiuestioii of freedom ol 
the human will versus determinism, 
question whether good will has the power to 
change world we make for ourselves. 

Peace on caitb is an act ol faith, and without 
faith we shall not be saved. 



THE PLEASURE OF PAIN 

[It is a profound psychological truth that the South Indian writer and 
advocate Shri K. Ghandrasekharan touches upon here. Pain and pleasure are 
always two sides of the same medal, though that is easier to recognise in 


retrospect. — E d.] 

It was a breezy evening and I was 
sitting on my verandah to enjoy 
reading a book. The book in my 
hand had the odour of fresh paper 
and print so pleasing to me. Also 
some of the pages of the book 
remained uncut. There is a quaint 
joy in cutting pages of a new volume 
and one feels often more absorbed 
in that act than in the reading. 
Sometimes the thrill one experiences 
in the virgin freshness of a printed 
pdge opening out its hidden treasures 
is such that it cannot even be shared 
with another. 

My friend in the opposite house 
lakes a mischievous pleasure in 
disturbing me whenever I am com- 
fortably reading. He therefore hal- 
looed to me from his window and, 
not waiting for any response or 
recognition, dashed across the road 
and was in an instant on a stool 
beside me. His eyes caught the 
beautiful paper-cutter in my right 
hand. What a marvellous piece 
of ivory work that handle is ! *' he 
exclaimed and almost snatched it 
from my grasp to look at it more 
closely. 

I could not suppress my obvious 
pride and satisf iction in being the 
possessor of such an art-treasure. 
The handle of the cuttei was all finely 
carved into an entwining creeper in 


thick foliage, with a number of birds 
pecking at the clusters of grapes on 
its branches. My heart expanded at 
the thought of its age and its long 
association with me. How many 
uncut leaves have I opened with that 
ivory knife ! What harmless liberties 
have I not taken with it ! 

It was a birthday gift of a dear 
friend of my father, who used it also 
as his book-mark. He was a vora- 
cious reader and no doubt this cutter 
helped to ensure his speedy turning 
over of many pages. Among the 
many personal effects he left us, this 
one by chance came to me. I have 
cherished it deeply ever since my 
father became a fragrant memory. 

But memory traces both pain and 
pleasure though, curiously enough, 
the memory of pain turns into sweet 
recollection also. I remember a 
family-doctor once handled this 
identical paper-cutter as an instru- 
ment to cleanse a fester on my leg. 
Oh, the pain that was caused to me 
as tlie edge of the ivory piece passed 
and ropassed the mouth of my 
wound ! 

Remembrance came Hooding in and 
I became all eagerness to commu- 
nicate to the friend beside me what 
had happened then. Yes, my doctor, 
who was more a physician than a 
surgeon, had mercilessly used the 
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cutter on me. I bravely put up 
with the excruciating pain without 
a single syllable of complaint escap- 
ing me. The doctor was not un- 
observant of my heroism, for he 
patted me at the end for having 
shown such unusual fortitude for my 
youth and inexperience. Recollec- 
tion assumed vividness and ray 
description gathered effect as the 
pleasure of pain within me increased. 

Can it be, I wonder, that distance 
of time alone has lent distinct charm 
to the incident or is it but a mere 
pose of the mind, deriving satisfac- 
tion in fancying joy in a painful past 
event ? The answer may not be so 
simple or easy of divination. Human 
experience keeps much in store that 
strikes one as paradoxical even on 
superficial consideration. But there 
is no gainsaying that an inner signif- 
icance lurks in all this. Else, Kali- 
dasa in his Raghuvamsa would not 
have spoken of the pleasurable 
satisfaction in Rama and Sita as 
they gazed at their past sad experi- 
ences depicted in paintings on the 
palace walls : — 

Though sorrows had engulfed them 
while wandering in the wilds of Dan- 
daka, sweet they became when dwelt 
upon. 

Certainly it was the comparative 
security from sufferings alone that 
provided them the comforting 
thought and the communicable 
satisfaction regarding their past. 
Otherwise, passing through perennial 
tritalation, no human heart can 
relive its own past and recapture the 
pain of it with present equanimity. 


Every day we find men of import- 
ance and affluence growing eloquent 
over their early adversity or reverses 
of fortune. The flourishing lawyer 
or the leader of the bar naturally 
warms up in describing to an aud- 
ience his bad beginnings in the pro- 
fession. True, in his case, his present 
condition being much above want, 
he derives strength of mind from 
recounting ancient griefs. It is again 
a successful writer that can narrate, 
with a delightful sense of humour, 
how in the days gone by editors and 
publishers had returned unceremo- 
niously his manuscripts. We are sure 
that by no means can a similar past 
stir up soothing reveries in a breast 
that is ever shaken by gusts of dis- 
gust and defeat in life. 

No doubt, then, the pleasure of 
pain is generated by the absence of 
actuality of sadness. 'Fhc difference 
between an actuality and an imag- 
inative experienc j accounts for the 
strange human psychology which 
grieves not over i* painful past event, 
but receives exhilaration m recollec- 
ting it. The domain of art draws a 
great deal upon this pleasure of pain 
for chastening human emotions. But 
for our sweetest songs being “those 
that tell of saddest thoughts " much 
that is poweiful in poetry and soul- 
filling in literature will appear quite 
commonplace and lacking in spir- 
itual quality. De.sdemona's tragedy 
could not be a more enduring classic 
if the last scene, where Othello stifles 
her sweet breath with a pillow, had 
not bee:: introduced by the master 
playwright. Really none could bear 
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the sight of such a gruesome murder 
in actual life and no court of justice 
could tolerate the culprit as we do 
Othello for not having loved his wife 
wisely. Again we feel surprised that 
Valmiki should have introduced a 
second exile for Sita towards the 
close of his immortal epic. But, do 
we not read and read again the lines 
of Sita’s lament and share her pangs 
of heart only to feel more elevated 
with her own resolve to love her 
Rama through succeeding births ? 

Imagined suffering and an actual 
sorrow are so widely apart that, 
whereas the one enables the human 
heart to rise to mental heights un- 
scalable otherwise, the other only 
pulls the human spirit down and 
plunges it in gloom. Great writers 


are the possessors of such fine imagi- 
nation, and therefore give us of the 
best in literature. When we have 
listened humbly to their speech we 
are healed of our infirmities and 
know the peace that comes of under- 
standing. The pleasure of pain is 
so true that it is a healthy antidote 
to many a deleterious influence upon 
life. It can cure the stony heart, 
which knows of no blue horizon 
beyond, of its false sense of security 
and stagnant selfishness. Those that 
know that assuredly the best people 
are saved from folly not by the 
intellect but by the heart, will easily 
subscribe to the creed of daily in- 
creasing the dose of such Pleasure of 
Pain. 

K. CUANDRASEKHARAN 


INDECENT BOOKS 


"'A Bombaite ” is to he congratu- 
lated on drawing public attention in 
The Evcninfi of India of 22nd 

August to a crying evil— the indecent 
books and magazines displayed in 
Bombay book-stalls. 

That a certain type of sham-crntic liter- 
ature is now on sale in dozens of little book- 
shops in Bombay and that it can do harm to 
immature minds, there is little doubt. [ No 
doubt whatever, we should say ! J The polii c 
have an unquc.^tionable right tr step in and 
stop the sale of such literatuie. They also 
have a more important duty— to stop the 
wholesale dissemination of ^uch literature 
from the source of supply, the publishing 
houses concerned. 


The Bomliay -Miinicipal Corporation 
had this evil forcibly brought to its 
attention as long ago as 1939. At its 
meeting on the 27th July in that year 
Mr. Xosir C. Bhariicha protested vig- 
orously against it, in the interest of 
youthful morals. His resolution called 
on the Corporation to warn book-stall 
proprietors to stop displaying obscene 
pictorial literature,” under penalty 
of loss of licence. His resolution was 
duly referred to the Law Committee of 
the Corporation, fer consideration and 
report. That Committee may be still 
deliberating, as the evil apparently 
persists unabated. 
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WISDOM, NOT AUTHORITY* 


Gerald Heard has the great merit of 
driving his thought deep amid the roots 
of our discontent. He finds that the 
very continuity of human history is 
now menaced by a twofold and recip- 
rocal fissure in the unity of man. 
The unity of the individual is split, 
or rather destroyed by a monstrous 
hypertrophy. Man’s consciousness of 
the external world is no longer coun- 
terpoised by any knowledge of, or belief 
in, the world within. His expansion 
has outrun all his power of cohesion : 
indeed his power of cohesion, of control 
and self-mastery, whether by religious 
belief or traditional life-wisdom, has 
now become almost vestigial. He is 
become a sort of anarchic automaton. 
Hence, the second fissure. The coher- 
ence of human society is threatened 
as never before: because there is no 
organic, prcconscious cohesion, no 
instinctive harmony, continuously pro- 
ceeding from a society of integrated 
persons. Therefore, a vast enlargement 
of the state is required merely to pre- 
vent social chaos. And this enlargement 
of the state still further weakens the 
capacity for individual responsibility. 

Mr. Heard’s substantial book and 
Mr. H. G. Wood’s compact little 
volume of lectures have in common a 
recognition that Western civilisation is 
now in the throes of a profound spir- 
itual as well as material crisis. Both 
look for oalvation (if .salvation is to 
come) from the rebirth of religion. 


though the meaning of that phrase 
in their thought is rather different. 
Anotlier difference is that Mr. Heard is 
more urgent and more desperate. A 
still more important one is that he 
thinks more deeply than Mr. Wood 
into the problem of creating a now 
political form for a human society. 
Mr. Wood appears to take a good many 
things for granted which Mr. Heard 
cannot; neither can I — for example, 
the survival of repro.scnt alive dcmoc 
racy in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
That is not to say that Mr. Wood's 
little lx)ok is superficial. On tlie 
contrary, within its own compa.ss it is 
fearless and penetrating. 

Part of Mr. Wood’s thesis can best 
be summarized in his own words : — 

The conceptions of L berty, Justice, Mercy 
and Truth whidi on ' prevailed have been 
discarded bv grent peoples ind we are 
threatened with a pat,anism worse than of 
old. . . .These conccpj’ons were dcn\'cd from 
Greece and Talcstino and... our feeling for 
humanity owed to Christianity a confidence, 
a range and a depth not previously known. 

TJie new totalitarianism, whether 
Communist, Nazi or Fascist, is the 
most formidable menace to the 
spiritUcal element in Western civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Wood, like Mr. Heard, is 
quite impartial in his condemnation 
of totalitarianism. The total sub- 
ordination of the individual to the state 
is as evil in Russia as in Germany. But 
he docs not, like Mr. Heard, face the 


implications of the contradiction that 

Man the Master. By Gerald Heard. ( t'aber and Tiber, Ltd., Loudon. los. ) 

A Dialogue in the Desert. By Gerald Heard. ( CasitcUand Co., Ltd., London, is. ) 
Christianity and Civilization. By H. G. Wood. ( Cambridge University Press. 3^- ' 
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the present war is being fought with 
Germany and Russia as the main 
antagonists; neither does he enquire 
into the causes of the simultaneous 
emergence of totalitarian government 
in so many European countries. He is 
content with a generalization. 

So far as I can see, the failure, intellectiial 
and moral, of our p(jst-war world is uiiiveisal. 
We .ire all involved in it, Holshcvik and 
Fascist, totalitarian and democrat, the rij'ht, 
the left and the centre in politics, the 
churches as well as the political parties, 
pacifist and iioii-pacifist. all have sinned and 
come short of the ^;lory of (ii'd. 'I'o atkmml- 
rd^e our failure and cnir own part in it is 
OLir only hope. 

I'hat is true (Mioiigli, on its own 
level ; yet one Ls inclined to ask : What 
docs it elTectively mean ? For Mr. 
Wood it appears to mean that wc have 
all faih'd in loyalty to the Christian 
faith. That may be true. But since 
wlien (lid wc all profess to adlicro to 
\i? Is it true to inijdy, as Mr. Wood 
does, iriat: prior to the war of 1914- 
lOi-S Europe was Christian in any 
iiieaningful sense ? If wc say that 
Europe failed in loyalty to tlie Christ- 
ian faith, we must also make it clear 
* nat Europe as a whole had ceased to 
acknowledge the validity of the Christ- 
ian faith. 

Is there any chance of its doing so 
again ? 1 see but little, though Mr. 

Wood believes this is the only hope. 
The Churches arc all deeply involved in 
the present struggle : which is pretty 
conclusive evidence that the only 
effective religion" in Europe today 
is the religion of assertive nationalism. 
A Christianity whi»..h overndes the 
claim of the nation-state is practically 
unknown. It may exist in theory, but 
in practice it does not. The reason 
is obvious. The vast majority of 


Western men have ceased to believe 
in Christianity. 

Possibly, a minority will come to 
believe in Christianity, in some sense, 
again. But Mr. Wood, after declaring 
that a revival of Christian belief is 
necessary, indicates that what is re- 
quired is belief in the same form of 
Christianity as that which has been 
abandoned. 

Tor St. Paul and the primitive Church the 
meaning of the cross depended on fjiith in 
the resurrection. Clearly it makes a profound 
difference in our attitude whctlier or not wc 
l>elievc that the man who hung and suffered 
on the cross has been declared the Son of God 
with power by being raised from the dead. 

Clearly it d(K's ; but etpially clearly 
it makes a profound difference to 
the possibility of belief whether the 
resurrection is understood as a 
physical resurrection or something 
different. 

Mr. Wood appears simply to ignore 
tliis crucial (luestion. Perhaps rightly, 
he takes it for granted that Christianity 
must be based on a belief in the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. If that 
be so, then I am quite certain that a 
revival of Christianity is impossible. 
Western men are not going to believe 
again in the physical resurrection of 
Jesus. That is a dogmatic statement 
concerning the future, which may be 
proved to bo wrong. I can only say 
that I am convinced it is true. 

If effective Christianity, that is to 
say, Christianity with acknowledged 
power to override the claims of the 
state, depends on belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, there will be no 
effective Christianity in Europe. At 
the outside only xo per cent, of 
Europeans believe in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus today, and in the 
technically advanced countries the 
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proportion is very much smaller : 
perhaps not more than i per cent. And 
those who believe in it so implicitly 
that their consequent belief in the 
omnipotence of the Christian God is 
such that they disregard the authority 
of the state when it conflicts with the 
commands of God — and that is the 
only valid test — is much smaller still. 
There are not more than a few 
thousand of these Old Believers in the 
w'hole of Europe, and they arc perse- 
cuted everywhere. Mr. Wood, himself, 
is certainly not one of them. 

Unless Christianity purges itself of 
this radical ambiguity and equivoca- 
tion, it will have no future in Europe. 
The attempts that arc being made to 
establish n kind of Catholic totalitarian- 
ism are bound in the long run to fail. 
Non tali aiixilio, ncc defcnsorihits islis, 
will the Christian God be established 
as sovereign in the hearts and minds 
of men. 

Indeed, the only hope for Christian- 
ity that I can see, is tlie hope of a 
genuine, not an artificial, rebirth of 
Christianity: that is, the emergence of 
a Christianity hast'd on a belief in the 
spiritual resurrection of Jesus, and in 
this as an event happening within the 
individual soul, as a consequence of 
the fearless contemplation of, and 
imaginative participation in, the life 
and death of Jesus, understood from 
the beginning as a man, differing from 
other men only by his wisdom aTid the 
profundity of his belief in the love of 
God for men. The resurrection of 
Jesus, thus ui.derstood and experienced, 
is the rebirth of the human soul : the 
biith of the assurance in ourselves 
that, if we follow the voice of God, 
calling us to deeper understanding and 
greater love, even tliough it lead us 


(as it probably will ) to earthly 
disaster, nevertheless — “ in spite of 
all,” as Katherine Mansfield said at 
the last, — Love triumphs. Before what 
is revealed, in the very shipwreck and 
disaster of Love, men ultimately must 
bow their heads. 

That, it seems to me, is a Christian- 
ity which is inherently eternal, and 
which men may come to acknowledge. 
It is a Christianity which is inherently 
universal : for the experience it sancti- 
fies and exalts to the highest place in 
hnmnn happenings is a universal ex- 
perience. Whether it will ever triumph 
universally is another matter. But 
perhaps not a very important matter. 
The important matter is that Christian- 
ity of this kind shall not perish from the 
earth, because it represents the striv- 
ing of Life for more alnindant life: it 
represents the rejection of the criterion 
of success, ” tlie repudiation of what 
works, for what is gCKid, legardlcss of 
the conso(|nenrcs ; it represents whal 
Keats called “ tlie new birth of hnmai^ 
heroi.sm, the cli f tii ' lire tending to 
purify ” the mass of human dross and 
inertia. It repnscjits J.ife conscious 
and avvan* in man of its own divine 
purpose, and o])cdient to it, and it 
alone. 

I do not clctirly see how siicli a 
principle of religion ami life could ever 
V)e organised into an institution, or 
become the acknowledged source of 
authority within a human society. 
He<ard’.s idea is that a humanly toler- 
able future dei)ends on the conscious 
formation of a hierarchical society by 
a spiritual and non-violent dite. That 
is, no doubt, in theory the solution of 
man’s problem today. But how, in 
the extioinc predicament in which we 
stand, does high spiritual wisdom 
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obtain social authority ? Heard believes 
that it will ultimately happen simply 
because all other principles of authority 
must fail. They may produce a tem- 
j)orary order as the alternative to sheer 
chaos ; but the order will be superficial, 
and the concealed violence done to the 
human spirit intolerable. Every other 
principle of authority, save the spir- 
itual wisdom which returns good for 
evil, will be short-lived in the modern 
world now in extremis. It will simply 
break down. The industrialism which 
comjxils men into herd-solidarity, and 
will in the immediate future enforce 
Western man into the servile totalita- 
rian state, will nevertheless make 
totalitarian violence impossible as a 
permanent solution, because a machine- 
society, based on applied science, must 


continually generate men of disinterest- 
ed intelligence to run it. Totalitarian- 
ism must generate its own nemesis. 

The day will therefore come when 
men of the highest wisdom will be 
called to the place of authority, because 
mankind will have no alternative. 
From the false order which now 
demonstrably ends in death, men will 
inevitably recoil into the true order 
wiiich is life, (iod will be enthroned 
again. But he will not, and cannot 
be, the God of extant Christianity. He 
can only be the God whom Jesus 
divined and obeyed, whom other great 
propliets and teachers throughout the 
w'orld ha\'e divined and o])eyed, whose 
servants are known and recognised by 
what they are, because they are “wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves. “ 

John Middlhion Mukry 


THE TWIN DOCTRINES' 


Thi‘: is a new addition to the Wisdom 
of the East Series, and by an author 
who has long been associated with 
the activities of the Buddhist Lodge 
m England. In nine chapters, Mr. 
Humphreys has essayed to demonstrate 
the generally accepted principles 
involved in the teachings relating to 
karmu and reincarnation, and to meet 
some of the better known objections 
that are often raised when these 
subjects are discu.s.sed. He has per- 
formed a prodigy of compression, and, 
although much that he writes will 
need qualification or elaboration, the 
volume is bound to inter' st many 
readers to whom :he ideas brought 
forward will be new, and who have 
not hitherto thought of a in^rd possibil- 


ity as between the opposing claims of 
biiiul chance and arbitrary governance 
in matters affecting the evolution of 
this world and tlie endless varieties of 
beings who dwell upon it. 

It is dilVicult to imagine any one 
who will dispute the author’s conten- 
tion til at if the doctrine of karma be 
true it becomes necessary to consider 
whether any reconstruction of Western 
civilization is not doomed to failure 
“ unless it is based on conscious co- 
oiKTation with this ultimate and all- 
embracing Law.'’ At the same time, 
Mr. Humphreys is the first to admit 
that this item in the eleventh of the 
twelve Nidanas ( causes of existence ), 
“ belonging to the most subtle and 
abstruse doctrines of the Eastern 

London. 36'. bi. ) 


Karma and Rebirth, By T. Christmas Humphkkvs. ( John Murray, 
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metaphysical system ( to quote Mme. 
Blavatsky ), is not without its own 
obscurities, and that he would be 
foolish indeed who claimed a thorough 
knowledge of its operations or implica- 
tions, even within the limitations of 
what we know as human life. But 
why does he confine his reference to 
reconstruction to “Western civiliza- 
tion “ ? His bias in this respect is 
observable also in his brief treatment 
of karma in relation to duty, where, 
writing of the danger in another's duty, 
he says that this admonilion of the 
Bhagavad Gita “ is the basis of the 
Eastern virtue of minding one's own 
business which the West, in its enthu- 
siasm for social service and good works, 
is apt to ignore." It may be tliought 
puerile to mention this point ; but the 
subject-matter of this slender volume 
is of the highest importance, and the 
obtrusion of personal views is not help- 
ful to its advocacy. In this connec- 
tion, Mme. Blavatsky ( (flotations 
from whose writings arc much in 
evidence ) pointed out that “in socio- 
logy, as in all branches of true science, 
the law of universal causation holds 
good," and she enjoined each of her 
students “ to do his utmost to help (m, 
by all the means in his power, every 
wise and welhconsidered social effort 
which lias for its (jlqect the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the j)oor." 
Her spirited denunciation, too, of 
viviscctional practices, is widely known. 
Who of us knows the wider track of 
karmic law ? Mr, llum]jhreys does 
well to empl isize that karma is I(.»vc 
as well as justice. 

It may be that some of the diflicul- 
tie;., tncouiitered by one reader of this 
book are due to the facility which Mr. 


Humphreys displays in shifting the 
emphasis as between what he calls the 
“ Wisdom-Religion " (plain Theosophy 
to some ) and the philosophical terms 
comprised in the exoteric schools of 
Buddhist tradition. As examples, he 
writes that “Conscience is a Karmic 
memory"; that “that which rein- 
carnates is not an immortal soul but 
the product of countless lives, a bundle 
of attributes called Character," lacking 
any element of immortality; and at 
page 36 he (luotes from a Japaiu^se 
scripture, whose name he docs not 
give us, and which expres.ses the view 
that “ In action there is no distinction 
between right and wrong, but pCMipie 
make a distinction for their own silly 
convenience." In each of these cases 
we think the author will agree tliat he 
should have said more, or nothing ;ii 
all. It would be an imjHTtineiK't* to 
.sugg<\st that he does not know the 
teaching with regard to the princi])lc 
of Buddhi, and the accepted dislinc 
ti(m between what vvo may call divine 
conscUMice, and tne human variety; 
or the exegesis uf tlu' liuddliist teach- 
ing that “ Karina is that iiioul kernel 
{oi any being) whiih ahuie survives 
death and cc»iitinues in transmigra- 
tion " ; or the precept from I'iic Viuce 
of the Silence tliat " The self of Matter 
and the Sei.k of Sjiirit can never m(M*t. 
One of tlic twain must di.sappear; 
there is no place for botli.*' None- 
the-lcss, these niattiTs need reiteration, 
in the face of Mr. Humphreys's appeal 
to the “ Wisdom-Religion," otherwise 
he may be caught in the karma ol 
misleading his leachirs upon iin])ortaiit 
issues, while providing a veritable 
feast of suggestive and provixativc 
thought • 


B. P. Howixl 
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VALUE AND VALUES* 


The present volume treats of '' Gen- 
eral Principles and the Kingdom of 
Values ** and analyses the specific 
types of value. Most unfortunately, 
it was not given to tlie author to 
complete the work ; he has been taken 
away before his time and almost in the 
middle of his present undertaking. 
This is very much to be regretted. 

Mr. Sreenivasa Iyengar clearly dis- 
tinguishes the scope and the problems 
of a science of values from ethics, with 
which it is often confounded even by 
some eminent philo.sophcrs. What is 
‘‘good*' in general must be disiing- 
uished from what is etliically right.** 
The latter is only a species of the wider 
genus of value in general. W'hile tliis 
distinction is important, it may not 
be final. All values must be capable 
of being sub.sumed under the highest 
value. There arc peo])le who lliink of 
ethical value as the highest or as 
value Par excellence. To them the good 
would be taiitamoiint to moral virtue 
or wliat is ethically right. “ The good 
will alone is good,*' they would say. 
Mr. Iyengar, iiowe\'er, altlaaigh believ- 
ing in some kiml of hierarchy of 
goods, does not hold ethical good to he 
the meaning of all good. Ho may be 
righ .. But still llie unity of all values 
is a problem which has to I)e faced, 
and which he does not face in the 
present volume. For him values are 
various or dilfcrenl in kiml, and they 
are only externally related to each 
other. 

The question will natural’y be raised, 
what is value? The author’s reply is 
that the value of an obiect is its satisfy- 


ingness. It is not a quality which is 
inherent in the object. It is a property 
which is acquired by it through its 
relation to the subject. It is thus an 
“emergent." It is because the individ- 
ual is attached to certain universes of 
desire that he has different " norms ** 
of valuation ; and the value of an 
object is determined with reference to 
the norm employed in the appreciation 
of it. Thus value is both relative and 
subjective. The object has no value 
in itself. It has mere validity, which 
is nothing but its capacity or fitness to 
satisfy some desire. In tiiis sense we 
can say that all value is merely con- 
tributory or instrumental. A thing has 
value in so far as it satisfies. 'I'here is 
no " intrinsic ** value. 

This view is only partially correct. 
We naturally think of certain values 
as being merely accessory or means to 
an end, and other values as being ends 
in themselves and so intrinsic. As a 
matter of fact, intrinsic value should 
be the only real value. That which is 
good in it.solf alone is good. Mr. 
Iyengar thinks otherwise. The reason 
is that he distinguishes value from 
being. Being is one thing and \’aluc 
another, and there is a liiatus between 
the two. A thing may exist in it.scif, 
but it has no value in itself. It has 
value in so far as it siib.serve.s an end. 
But then value hangs in mid-air. It 
is not grounded in being, and has no 
necessary connection with it. It is only 
aitrihiitcd to being by the aj)precialing 
subject. Is it not a great illusion ? A 
thing which really has no value is 
a])preciated by us as valuable. This 


• The Metaphysics ->/ Value. Vol. I. By K. U. Srkk.nivasa Ivkngak, m. a. (TIk* Univer- 

sity of Mysore. Bs. 5/-) 
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will cut at the very root of all value. 
Mr. Iyengar fails properly to reconcile 
value with being. He keeps to the 
beaten track of common -sense, where 
we distinguish being which is in itself 
and value which is for us. A deeper 
analysis must shake tliis common-sense 
view. The real philosophical problem 
is to find being which is valuable in 
itself, something like being which is 
bliss, the very soul of satisfyingness, 
as in Vedanta. 

We said that the value of an object 
is determined by its conformity or 
otherwise to a norm or a standard of 
value. The norm, according to Mr. 
I^'cngar, is the ideal which we .seek to 
realise. It is never fully realised in a 
fact. It stands for untold possibilities 
or potentialities of approximation to 
it. If a thing fully and completely 
realised it, ther<j would be no sense in 
discerning its conformity or non-con- 
formity to the norm, which is what wc 
mean by tlie perception of its value. 
But can such an ideal be anything 
more than a figment oi the imagination, 
a will-o’-the-wisp which wc can never 
catch ? Its pow'er over us will be 
delusive. 

We contend that the ideal must be 
based upon a higher kind of reality, 
which we only dimly and vaguely jXir- 
ceive but which is fully realised in it- 
self and apart from any empirical fact, 
at every stage oi valuation. It is not 
an empty human fancy, but a higher 
reality which has power over us. Fur- 
ther, the ideal, being non-cmpirical, 
must ultimately be one, the .soul of all 
valuation. Such an ideal alone can 
completely satisfy. From empirical 
sati lactions we pass on to a satisfac- 
tion which is timeless and eternal. In 
this way, we can give meaning to the 


conception of “ eternal values.” There 
is no room for eternal values in Mr. 
Iyengar’s analysis. He starts with 
different forms of value and different 
norms employed in those forms. Hut 
then we have still to answer the 
questions, — Can we keep the ideals 
apart ultimately } Is there no inner 
unity in them ? What is tlie ultimate 
form of satisfyingness or the value in 
all values? Tliese are incon.venierit 
questions on the present hypothesis. 

The second part of the present vol- 
ume is devoted to a detailed considera- 
tion of each specilic form of value, 
organistic, recreative, hedonistic, econ- 
omic, personal, socialistic, intellectual, 
a*sthetic and moral. Beyond these is 
worth or worthiness which is the inher- 
ent character of spirit, and where valu(‘ 
ceases to be external or objective, and 
.so ceases to be value in tlie ordinary 
sense. 

Mr. Iyengar has something very 
interesting to say on (‘ach of these 
values. We may n»»te a few instances. 
He distinguishes recreation 'rom work, 
and shows how work can and ought to 
be raised to recreation, Tn recreation 
w'c have the sense of freedom and 
joy. There is no compulsion. We are 
disinterested in the results except where 
sport has itself become, as in big inter- 
national contests, and as opposed to 
its own proper nature, a matter ot 
competition and a will to win. Real 
sport must be completely disinterested 
and free from any sense of possessiveiiess 
with regard to results. In this connec- 
tion, the author advocates a new social 
order where instead of the killing work 
of the factory, the workman will have 
free scope for his own imagination and 
inventivci.....s and where he can change 
work into play. Such work alone cafl 
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develop the man, and give him both 
freedom and joy which arc the charac- 
teristes of real spirit. 

^Esthetic value has some affinity 
with recreation. The urge to create 
here docs not come from any perception 
of beauty. Beauty may result or may 
not result. It is only a product of 
ajsthctic creation, not its origin. The 
urge comes from within to express an 
idea or a truth of life or the play of 
some human passion. In all cases, it 
is a desire for self-expression in the 
object. The joy of the artist or of 
the spectator, however, is transient, 
dependent as it is upon the contempla- 
tion of, and the recreation of the 
sentiment behind, the aesthetic object. 
It is not permanent. It lacks the 
integration of life. The artist only 
realises a one-sided value, or value in 
the object. What he creates in the 
object may have no relation witli his 
life, wliicli may be on quite a lower 
plane or the plane of the senses. 

Wha* alone can remedy this is moral 
value. Moral value pervades all our 
life’s activities and not a particular 
*^011 of activity only. Hedonic value 
IS good, but it muht be moral. So also 
economic value, jestlictic value etc. 
In the sphere of morality, man creates 
not something in the object, but in 
himself, — he creates Nalue in himself, 
the virtuous will. A man of virtue lias 

The Graphic Art of U.S.S.R. By 
Sheikh Ahmed. (Free India Publica- 
tions, Lahore. As. 4 ). Graphic art 
has deyeloixjd greatly since the Revolu- 
tion. State Control, tlie writer shows, 
uses art in mass education, assuiing 
the artist ccoiiomic sccu’^ity. It is 


the right perspective and balance in 
everything that he does. He always 
aims at goodness because he him.self is 
good. This moral value culminates in 
spiritual worth or worthiness, where all 
conflict between will and desire has 
ended, and spirit alone rules with its 
two aspects of worthiness-to-do or 
righteousness and worthiness-to-be or 
love. 

It is beyond doubt that the author 
has displayed in this book much erudi- 
tion, comprehension and high powers 
of critical analysis. But at the same 
time, it gives evidence of departmental, 
and not integral, thinking. Perhaps 
Mr. Iyengar was himself conscious of 
this, for he promised to answer the 
more ultimate (piestions directly and 
at length in a second volume. Here 
his scope is limited. It is a detailed 
and empirical study of value. It 
belongs to the middle heights of our 
valiie^experience. We also think that 
reducing the size of the book would 
have added to its value. As it is, the 
author is easily led into unnecessary 
dilation and collateral thinking. There 
is not sufficient concentration on a few 
main issues. There can be no doubt, 
however, of tlie great competency and 
the labour which the author has shown 
in the whole arrangement and in the 
general level of the argument. 

G. R. Malk.\ni 


recognised that beautiful illustrations 
keep up public interest in literature. 
Said Lenin, “Enrich your mind with 
the knowledge of all those treasures 
which humanity has produced.” The 
graphic arts are contributing their mite. 

V. M. I. 
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FACTS— POSITIVE 

In the course of ten chapters. Dr. 
A. C. Das, lecturer in the Post-Graduate 
Department of tJic Calcutta Univer- 
sity, has attempted a systematic and 
thoroughgoing analysis of the concept 
of Negation and Negative Fact and 
discussed the concomitant Doctrine of 
Truth and Error. The volume contains 
substantially the text of the author s 
doctoral thesis and there is no doubt 
that it reveals full and effective control 
over the schools of different thinkers and 
system-builders of European pliilos- 
ophy who have had to discuss the 
nature of Negative I^'act and Negation 
in developing their distinctive doctrines. 
A professional philosopher generally 
loses temper or simply pities the poor 
man-in-the-street when the latter finds 
it impossible to mount to the dizzy 
heights of the former’s intellectual 
speculation, but illustrations like 
“ Socrates is not a triangle ” and 
**Two monkeys one with and another 
without a tail ” would attract and 
enliven the minds even of laymen ! 

Dr. A. C. Das has endeavoured to 
maintain two important and significant 
conclusions : — ( i ) There is nothing 
like negative fact, ” and (2) in ''the 
situation of negation, the ideal has as 
important a part to play as the real. ” 
Dr. Das has confined his thesis to an 
examination of the views of leading 
European logicians and philosophers 
like Bergson, Bradley and others, and 
only a passing reference is made to 
"Indian Logic” and the " Pram ana ” 
of " Anupalabdhi ” admitted by some 
schools. I have heard the charge that 
discussions on Sanskritic texts are arid, 


AND NEGATIVE * 

abstract and dry, and I would invite 
attention to one or two contexts 
not merely to demonstrate the utter 
lack of foundation of the charge but to 
urge that in the matter of aridness 
and dry-as-dust discussions Euro])can 
philosophy has beaten Indian systems 
hollow ! But the discussion on pages 
262-3 a^^d that on pages xviii-xix 
would easily prove the charge of 
"Words, Words, Words ” le^dled by a 
well-known author against philosophy 
and philosophers. 

Regarding tln^ main conclusion of 
Dr. Das that there is nothing like 
negative fact, it should be obscrveil 
that if there can ho a postlive fact, Iiy 
the .same logic and the same laws of 
thought and postulates of knowledge ■ - 
in fact, whatever suiiports the so-calle<l 
positive fact — there must be n(\qaiire 
fact as well. There is absolutf^ly 
nothing illogical or nnpliilosophical in 
that position. I arn unable to see why 
Dr. Das fights shy of admitting the 
validity of the negative fact. 

But the second conclusion wliich lie 
has argued, that in a negative situation, 
or a situation in which the negative 
element predominates or monopolises 
attention, the " ideal ” plays as import- 
ant a role as the " real,” considerably 
neutralises the pliilosophic potency of 
his main conclusion. If Dr. Das had 
pre.sscd into service the celebrated 
treatment of " negation ” by Indian 
logicians, he would easily have realizcti 
that ” negative fact ” should be as.signed 
co-ordinate logical and intellectual 
status with " positive fact." The rea- 
sons stated by the Indian logicians are 


* Segative l*act, Negation and Trnlk. By Aohar Chandra Das, m.a., ph.d., p.R.s- 
( University of Calcutta ) 
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irrefutable. They admit, for instance,* 
"Pragabhava” — negation of anything 
prior to its coming into existence ; 

* ‘ Annyonya-abhava* * — reciprocal nega- 
tion such as “ X is not Y,” “ Day 
is not night ” etc. ; Pradhvamsa- 
abhava — negation by destruction and 
“ Atyanta-abhava ” — complete non- 
existence. It is impossible to go into 
details in this brief notice, but the 
Indian logicians centuries ago empha- 
sized the universal truth that if the 
different objects of the universe are to 
be understood in their independence 
and distinctive individuality, and if the 
constitutive and intellectual boundaries 
arc to be marked without transgression 
of frontiers, negative fact should be 
deemed to be endowed with and to 
enjoy a co-ordinate status with positive 
fact. There is no escape from this 
]H)sition. 

That is why “ Abhava ” (negation) 
was classified as an independent 

Padartha," an entity or a category 
like “Dravya'’ or “Guna” ( a substance 
or an attribute). A positive fact, like a 
i urged currency note or any other pinch- 


Indian Architecture ( The Islamic 
Period ). By Percy Bkowj^. ( D. B. 
Taraporcvala Sons and Co., Bombay. 
Rs. 15/. ) 

If the first volume of this book 
( reviewed in the February Aryan 
Path) could be applauded as the ful- 
filment of a long-felt need, the same 
can be stated with even greater 
justification of this second volume. 
I' or, since the great discoveries of 
India's earlier past, Indo-Muslim art 
has in the last decades met with rather 
undeserved neglect. Besides the brief 


beck, notwithstanding its apparent and 
alleged positive characteristics and its 
positive appeal to senses and under- 
standing is, as a matter of fact, a pure 
negative fact. Thus a certain amount of 
pragmatism " is inherent in the very 
constitution of the human mind and 
intellect. It is idle to contend that on 
analysis the negative fact turns out to 
be positive. One can maintain equally 
legitimately that the so-called positive 
fact on analysis turns out to be negative 
( as in Neti-Neti ” ). It is therefore 
absurd to believe that “To criticise 
pragmatism is like flogging a dead 
horse." Pragmatism, far from being a 
dead horse, is a very virile and vigorou.s 
race-horse, alive and kicking thought- 
less and incompetent critics ! 

None of the fore-noted comments 
would, however, detract from the 
general excellence of the treatment 
adopted by Dr. Das, who has shed 
some new light on the problem of 
negation and negative fact. University 
students engaged in advanced post- 
graduate research will surely find the 
volume searching and stimulating. 

R. N.\ga Raja Sarma 

surveys in the Cambridge History of 
India only a few monographs of modest 
size have been brought out on the 
architecture of the period. The present 
volume, with its diligent condensation 
of the vast material, its useful com- 
parative charts of architectural forms, 
its chronological lists and its cautious 
reconstructions will, therefore, prove 
of great help. 

Unfortunately the author has ignor- 
ed all the pertinent periodical articles, 
the books published outside India and 
most of the evolution represented by 
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modern studies of Islamic archaeology 
and of art in general. Though a few 
works from these categories are men- 
tioned in the bibliography, they seem 
to have been without influence on the 
formation of the text. It would, how- 
ever, be unjust to throw the whole 
responsibility for these shortcomings on 
the author, in view of the incomplete- 
ness and disastrous lack of organiza- 
tion of scientific resources in India, 
especially in the field of art research. 

That some important groups of 
monuments, c. g., Kohtasgarh ( Bihar ), 
Sarhind ( Punjab), and the interesting 
North Palace eind water pavilions of 
the Munja Talao in Mandu are not 
mentioned does not matter so much, 
as completeness cannot be expected. 
But in a work dealing with Indo-Islarn- 
ic architecture the relation both to 
pure Hindu and pure Islamic art should 
be brought out clearly. So far as that 
to Hindu art is concerned, Mr, l*crcy 
Brown generally shows a sober and 
gratifyingly unbiassed judgment. The 
influence, liowcver, of \'ijayanagar on 
the formation of tlie later Deccani 
style, and the Indianization of later 
Mughal architecture are passed over 
in silence. As to the relation to 
Muslim architecture outside India, the 
Saljuq influence on the buildings of 
Ala-ud-din Khalji, the Persian on 
Gulbarga and Bidar, the Ottoman on 
Bijapur are well marked. But the 
leading authorities at present trace 
Saljuq influence further back than the 
Alai Darwaza, and regard already the 
i'Qutb Minar an indubitable example 
of the Saljuq style. The .small tapering 
turrets o:i the quoins of Firozshahi 
architecture actually are a Persian 


"innovation of the Ilkhani period. The 
high maqsura screens of the Sharqi 
mosques are adaptations of Tiniurid 
models. Likewise the domed corner 
turrets of the Mandu mausoleums go 
back to Samanid models. Also the 
Taj Mahal depends directly on late 
Safari prototyi)es, at least in most of 
its forms, tliough not at all in its spirit. 

The description of late Mughal 
architecture docs justice neither to its 
stylistic development nor to tlie driving 
forces behind it. Neither the influence 
of Deccani art nor the picturesque 
dynamism of the evolution up till 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
have been realized and the com- 
pletely new and original development 
(liereaftor down to the middle of (he 
nineteenth rentiiry lias been missed. 
Lucknow represents an exotism com- 
parable to the Chinoiscvic'' of tlie, 
ICuropean Rococo. Merely to condt^inn 
in the Victorian vein all these late 
phases, is tantainoiml to .negating tlie 
wJioIe trend of .irt valuation sincf' 
1900. Rajput palace arcliitcclurc lias 
been illuminatingly analy/^cd by Oscar 
Reuthcr, especially the lel.ition be- 
tween the old paiicli anrl sat malial, 
the Hawa Mahal, and the palaces of 
Orchha, Dalia, Udaipur, etc. 

From the point of view of modern 
systematic art history the present 
volume is, therefore, not quite satisfac- 
tory, in spite of many good obsor\'a- 
tions. But this will not diminish its 
value as a diligent synthetic description 
of a vast and far-spread multitude of 
fine monuments, and as a handy rot- 
ercnce-book. And in this latter respect 
it will, no doubt, find wide-spread 
grateful appreciation. 


H. Goetz 
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Education in World Ethics and Sci- 
ence. By Sir Richard Gregory. Con- 
way Memorial Lecture for 1943. (Watts 
and Co., London. Cloth, 2s. ) 

'' Efficiency of individual service and 
right human conduct are the primary 
social aims of educational endeavour, 
whatever means or methods arc used 
to promote them, says Sir Richard. 
He examines tlie place of modern 
science us a means and a method and 
what he says is valuable though at 
times provocative of argument. But 
none can dispute this ; — 

Every branch of knowledge and instruction 
may be said to be “ scientific " if studies of it 
demand the careful collection of evidence of 
any kind with the view (jf arriving at the 
truth by impartial judgments. The view now 
generally held is that wherever there are 
facts to be determined or general trutlis to 
be ascertained, scientific method can be 
applied with advantagelo the study of Ibem. 
Indnctive and deductive reasoning may, 
indeed, be the basis of instruction in almost 
any subject, and cannot be claimed as the 
exclusive possc.ssion ol the natural sciences. 

Sir Richard Gregory has some point- 
ed thing.s to say about religious 
education in the schools. He gives 
full value to “ the ethical principles 
attributed to Christ and othiu' moral 
philosophers ” but he challenges the 
notion that religious instruction Ix^st 
inculcates them. He has scant patience 
with the stand of the ('enlral Council 
ot the Church for Religious Education. 
It insists “that a full and equal op- 
j)ortunity of education is the right of 
every child of Goii and that a Christian 
foundation is the only essential basis 
ef a real education.” Sir Richard 
objects. 

It is not clear whether Hindus, Moslems, 
Buddhists, Confuciaiift, and Kationalists are 
regarded as chiUlron of God or not, but to 
assert that they cannot be educated without 


Christian principles is to manifest a spirit of 
intoleration more appropriate to the Dark 
Ages than to the enlightened views now held 
as to the meaning of civilization. 

Sir Richard cites Sir Pcrcival Sharp's 
analysis of juvenile delinquency in 
Liverpool ('ourts in 1940. The number 
of juvenile delinquents per 1,000 work- 
ed out at 21.6 for Council Schools, 
where tlicre is no great stress upon 
religious teaching. The corresponding 
figures for Church of England and 
Roman Catholic Schools speak for 
themselves. They were 35.6 and 45.5, 
respectively. 

A i)assiiig reference in Sir Richard 
Gregory's lecture brings up a mistake 
of the Church fifteen centuries old and 
still doing mischief. He mentions 
IMagius, a British monk 

who sinmgly oppo^ird tho doctrine of original 
sin ami claimed that man was endowed with 
a free will to cultivate the goodness within 
him or create what is consiilered to be sinful. 
His favourite maxim was “ If I ought, 1 can.'* 

IVKigius was si locked by the low 
slainlard of morality in early-fifth-ceii- 
tury Rome and countered the plea of 
human weakness by iqiliolding the 
powers of human nature. A will 
cajKible of good or evil was the pre- 
rogative ol every man, he held. Even 
Hie “ heathen ” could perfectly keep 
such law as they knew. He conceded 
some help to C hristians from “ divine 
grace, ” but that concession was not 
enough. The view that without its aid 
the Iminaii will was capable of good 
aroused the o]iposition of Augustine 
aiul finally brought down the con- 
demnation of Hie North African Synod. 
Simultaneously with its action Honor- 
ius issued an imperial edict in 418 
A. D. condemning Pelagiiis and his 
followers to confiscation of goods and 
irrevocable banishment. It was a sad 
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error in judgment, only less serious 
than that of the later Council of Con- 
stantinople which made reincarnation 
** the lost chord of Christianity." 
The Encyclopcedia Britannica (nth ed.) 
blamed the opposing belief, that the 
visible Church was the sole divinely- 


Education for a World Adrift, By 
Sir Richard Livingstone. ( Current 
Problems, No. 17, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6if.) 

The President of Corpus Christ i 
College, Oxford, sees tlie root problem 
of our **Age without Standards" as 
unsolvable in the absence of a S])iriiual 
ideal. Many of the most-read modern 
writers '"have destroyed with great 
success but have constructed nothing." 
Cynicism, he declares, can be no less 
corruptive and pernicious than obscen- 
ity. 

A sense of direction, a pattern for 
living — these are vital modern needs 
which education must meet. Sir Rich- 
ard agrees with Plato that “ The 
noblest of all studies is the study of 
what man is and of what life he should 
live." And he quotes Whitehead with 
approval : “ Moral education is imposs- 
ible without the habitual vision of 
greatness." 

History and literature may both be 
drawn upon for such a vision but Sir 
Richard stresses the importance of dis- 
tinguishing the great from the good — 
greatness as a poet from greatness as a 
man. 

According to Sir Richard what is 
best in Engiisli culture has its roots in 
Hellenism and the Bible. His general 


appointed repository of grace " for 

the pernicious belief in the magical efficacy of 
the sacraments and the consequent defective 
ethical power of religion 

and other serious evils in the mediaeval 
Church. Those evils still persist to 
some extent today. 

H. 


prescription for the present lack of 
clear values and definite standards is 
the strengthening of those roots, with 
less stress on examinations and on “tin; 
specialist tendency in education" which 
he sees as leading to materialism. 

The standard insensibly implanted 
by living wdth the first-rate" he sees 
as the best protection against the infe- 
rior. As Plato puts it, “some influence 
from noble works" constantly falling 
“upon eye and ear from childhooil 
upward." 

The Greek ideal of arctt\ .aiming at 
e.xcellencc or virtue in every direction, 
is valuable for oir' times beyond a 
doulit. Hinduism long ant.cipateti it, 
to be sure, with its ideal of dharma to 
be perfectly performed in every relation 
of life. But Sir Richard can be forgiven 
the very common inability to look 
beyond Greece to the roots of her cul- 
ture, for the noble concepts that he 
assembles in this little book. Through- 
out he stresses education as of more 
importance than educational systems. 
He turns to Plato again for his defini- 
tion of education : — 

By education 1 mean that training in 
excellence from youtli upwards whicli makes 
a man passionately desire to be a perfect 
citizen, and teac hes him how to rule, and to 
obey, with justice. 


E. M. II. 
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Gandhi Against Fascism, Edited by 
Jag Parvesh Ciiander. ( Free India 
Publications, Commercial Buildings, 
Tlie Mall, Lahore. Rs. 2/- ) 

It is the deep tragedy of our limes 
that goodness and sincerity are every- 
where at a discount. The welfare of 
humanity, despite much professed con- 
cern, seems only to be of secondary 
importance. How otherwise could those 
who see more clearly through the fog, 
who uphold principles which can 
make for universal peace, have been 
either ignored, silenced or deliberately 
niisconslrued ? Illustrations arc need- 
less when utterance's of prophetic 
ftTvour like those of Pearl S. Buck, 
Willkie and Louis Fischer fall on deaf 
ears. A more concrete illustralion can 
l)e found in the case of the Cl\rist-like 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest apostle 
(jf non-violence since Gautama the 
Ihidvlha and a living embodiment of 
the principles ho preaches. Miss Buck 
said some time ago that the world had 
yet to deserve the peace it so loudly 
clainouretl for. With etpial truth and 
emphasis can it be said that tlie world 
is not yet lit for the teachings of the 
r»aint of Seva gram. 


The Virgin Birth in History and Faith. 
l^y Douglas Edwards. (I'aber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. I2.s. ()(/.) 

A writer on the alleged virgin birth 
of Jesus can present his subject-matter 
in one of three ways, as a dispassionate 
examination of the evidence, as a hos- 
tile critique, or as a vigorous defence. 
Ihe Rev. Douglas Edwards of the 
Community of the Resurrection adopts 
the third method with all the zeal of 
an intransigent partisan wdio sets out 


It would be idle to detail here the 
well-known circumstances which have 
led his detractors to unfounded and 
improvable allegations, the gravest of 
wliich is that Gandhi is a Quisling in 
the Fascist cause. Deeper irony perhaps 
cannot be found on the plane of 
common experience than that one who 
reacts againt violence with all the 
fervour of a lifetime's experimentation 
with non-violence .sliould be identified 
with a mode of thought that is ultimate- 
ly based on coercion and force. This 
book, which brings together some of 
his writings in Harijan, with a view 
to clarifying the Mahatma’s attitude 
towards Fascism, serves a double 
purpose. For those who understand 
liim, it reiterates his faith in moral 
compunction as an incentive to good 
rather than in the compulsion of 
physical force ; for those who refuse 
to be convinced it presents a body 
of evidence which can hardly be 
challenged, mucli less disproved. If 
writings can prove a man, here he is ; 
to (jiicstion his sincerity would be to 
que>tion sincerity itself. To strike such 
a man as this, and when his hands are 
bound ! 

V. M. I NAM DAK 


to prove what lie already assumes. He 
tells how with “ palpitating heart " he 
keyed himself up to face the evidence 
against the doctrine until at last, grate- 
ful and gasjnng, he realised he had 
overrated the opponents’ case, that 
there existed no particle of evidence 
against the virgin birth which an impar- 
tial and instructed jury would not 
dismiss. Possibly not, if the jury be 
composed of “impartial” Christians 
like Mr. Edwards who describes as 
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“ doctrinaire ** and hence as heretical 
every writer who deviates from the 
foundational creed that “ Jesus Christ 
is God our Saviour " and furthermore 
avers that in virtue of this climacteric 
truth the Christian ^'is living at this 
very moment a life grander, stronger 
and more spacious than that accessible 
to ‘ the good pagan,* ** and, we suppose, 
to the good Hindu and the good 
Buddhist ! 

Since Jesus is God who for our 
salvation became Man — and he only is 
a Christian who fully accepts this — tlie 
miraculous birth of Jesus is a matter 
of overwhelming imj)ortanre, and dis- 
belief is a baseless delusion of the 
unregenerate mind. That God became 
man is a historic fact. Thus the virgin 
birth of Jesus is a fact of history. The 
apostles assumed it even before the 
Gosp)els of Matthew and Luke were 


The Nayaks of Tunjorc. By V. 
Vriddhagirisan. Fdited by Pnor. 
C. S. SRiNiVASAcrtAKiAK. ( Aiinanialai 
Tniversity, Annamalainagar ) 

This is a tliesis approved for the M, 
I.itt. Degree. The theme, as the title 
()f the volume implies, hohls little of 
interest for the mass of lay readers. 
Tanjore is a dust speck, barely visibh*, 
in the long sunbeam of India's annals. 
And the Nayaks lailed Tanjore for no 
more than a hundred and lifty years 
in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. 
The historian of South India, however, 
may extract out of this intensive 
research a few pages of material to fill 
in his comprehensive picture. 

Vassals ol the Vijayanagar Empire, 
the Nayaks (meaning captains, rulers) 

have left deep and indelible marks of their 
rule and benevolence behind. . .and their age 


written. Dogma begins in fact. 

Rather we should say that, in this 
instance at least, the dogma created 
the fact. ” Yet Mr. Edwards may 
be riglit in saying that the ascription 
of virgin birth to Jesus eases the 
difficulty of believing in Jesus as God. 
But why strain at the gnat if the camel 
be swallowed ? Given the assumption 
all things are possible. Biit the assunij)- 
tion is the outcome of a literal- 
mindedness which fails utterly to dis' 
tiiiguish between the realm of myth 
and symbol on the one hand and tlie 
context of history on the otlier. Con- 
fusion of the two under the inlluence of 
a closed and credalised Faith has given 
rise to the misdirected ability displayed 
in this book. To literalise and localise 
the universal myth of virgin birth i.s lo 
deba.se it and bereave it of meaning. 

Ij'SLii: Bklto.x 


Wiis after all not (ar rrnmved m U*rnj)0 and 
culture ironi tlu' inoileiri tiinc.s 

FnrtJier, tliO\' formed ;i/i interlude 
between the passing of tlie ('hul.i rule 
and the advent of alien powers in the 
lind. A .signilieanl epoch, foi with it 
ended not a line of kings alone, hut a 
polity, a conception of the State. Tlie 
Nayaks wcue neitfier democrats, nor 
autocrats. J'hey folhiwed the guidance 
of the Dharniasaslras. Their despotic 
hands were tied by the traditional 
moral code as einbcjdied in Rajnnilt 
and Damiimiti, by the customary law, 
achara, by all the inward checks 
strewn on the stern track of Raja- 
dharma. And the fullilment of Raja- 
dharina was in tlie material, cultural 
and spiritual progress of the people. 

The liaditional Hindu ideal of 
toleration and impartial patronage of 
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all religious sects remained a corner- 
stone of Nayak policy. Vaishnavas 
themselves, they lent their support 
to Saivism and the Dwaita cult of 
Madhwa. Sevappa Nayak, in pursuance 
of this catholicity, granted lands to a 
mosque at Tanjore and encouraged 
Christians to settle down in his king- 
dom. And the ways of Sevappa Nayak 
were no exception. 

The Nayaks were keen patrons of 
poetry, music and painting. They 
frequently held literary assemblies. 
Raghunatha, the greatest of the. Nayak 
rulers, made original contributions (o 
the science of music. Reputed as “ an 
ocean of learning, he is said to have 
made Tanjore the seat of V'ani, godde.ss 


JO Months in Russia. By D. Ct. 
Tendulkar. ( Karnatak Jhil)lishing 
House, Bombay. Re. 1/4 ) 

Mr. Tendulkar beliexes that the 
])rot)leTns of present-day India — agri- 
cultural, economic, educational, social, 
and even political, have much in 
common wdth tho.se which Russia had 
to face twenty-live years ago. He 
states that he is neither a politician 
:i()r a member of the Communist Party. 
Controversial subjects he has Ohchewcd 
and while remembering that “ there arc 
ugly elements in Soviet life too,” he 
quotes Lenin’s words which might he 
a[)pli^d equally well to present-day 
India : “ No profound and popular 

movement in all history has taken place 
without its share of mud, without 
adventurers and rogues, without swag- 
gering and noi.sy elements.” 

What Mr. Tendulkar has aimed at in 
his book is to give ns a brief word- 
portrait of Soviet life as he saw it in 
i()37- His account is superficial but 
will be read witii iid crest by those 
whose knowledge of Russia is meagre. 
The first and '’econd Fi'\ e-Ycar Plans 


of knowledge. The author of the 
volume under review has rightly 
assigned him two long chapters. 

Shri Vriddhagirisan is not carried 
away by the material of his gleaning. 
He docs not ovor-asscss its historical 
significance. “ The Nayak rule in 
Tanjore,” he concludes with commend- 
able moderation, “ forms from the 
cultural point of view, a most pleasing 
epoch in the history of the South 
Indian people. ” 

The volume has been expensively 
produced. Some printing mistakes 
have been corrected in a page of 
“ Errata, ” but not all. The historian 
Dowson, e. g., is spelt, uncorrected, in 
the Bibliography as Dowen. 

Bhahani Biiattacharya 

arc doM i ibed and explained and we see 
the results in the development of 
industries and the electrification of the 
country ; the conversion of individual 
small holdings, which were worked by 
medieval methods of cultivation, into 
mechanised collective farms; the Red 
.Army which besides being an immense 
war-machine is described as “a hearth 
of culture”; and the vast network of 
crklics and kindergartens which look 
after children and train them wherever 
women work. Vet the liberation of 
women has not removed ” the cohesive 
power of love and children” from 
family life, nor lessened “the mutual 
obligations of its members. ” This 
story of a Phrenix risen from the relics 
of a disastrous past makes dazzling 
reading but very little is said about 
the thought, letters and art of Soviet 
Russia. 

The book is well written in language 
which is simple if not always graceful. 
The get-up and printing are very good 
and there are seven excellent pho- 
tographs taken by the author. The 
book is dedicated to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Irene R. Ray 
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The Crusade of Free Spirits {A Draft 
of Peace Conditions.) By The Rt. Hon. 
Alexander Wamwetzos. ( New Book 
Co. Bombay. Rs. 14 /- ) 

This is the vivid record of the varied 
experiences and impressions of a fer- 
vent Athenian crusader in the cause of 
freedom and the establishment of a 
New Social Order. Amidst the spate 
of books on the New Social Order, 
one feels a sense of relief at the advent 
of a new book that discusses the 
question from the stand-point of 
practical politics and in terms of con- 
crete proposals and measures. A plan 
for the future world order needs to be 
at once desirable and feasible. The 
fjrcat French pliilosophcr Bergson's 
message to tiie world from liis sick-bed 
“ that we should act like men of 
thought, and think like men of action" 
is vital to political issues. 

Mr. Alexander Wamwetzos gives us 
a detailed blue})rint for the new order. 
One is lost in the innumerable author- 
ities and passages cited. His draft of 
peace conditions if approved by the 
belligerents at the close of the war 
would certainly create a Paradi.se. But 
it is not impossible that men should 
see in these conditions the real 
environment for the growth of civiliza- 
tion. That way lies the hope for 
civilization. As usual, our author 
talks about the world state and the 
principle of federation and discusses 
at length the implications of the four- 
fold freedom of the Atlantic Charter. 


But he criticises the vagueness of the 
Atlantic Charter and its undue restric- 
tion to the countries overrun by Hitler. 
He particularly laments that it is not 
applied to India. 

The present war is a total war and 
in our effort to win it we should not 
merely concentrate on the military 
side, nor should wc deprecate discussion 
of war aims while the fortunes of 
war are still in the balance. Political 
realism demands viewing this war as a 
world-wide process; it must be won 
on all fronts. Social transformation 
infusing faith for living, the creation 
of a just and equitable economic ord('r, 
sound educational reforms etc., arc as 
important as tlie military arm in tin: 
winning of victory over tlic Nazis and 
in the attempt to establish a new 
social order. The constructive war 
aims constitute the Peace-offensive. 
To create a new social order the Allies 
have before all else to n noiince tlie 
supremacy of economic values, and tlie 
primitive lust for dominions. It is the 
lack of these rvligu^iis and ethical 
virtues that lias made us run into two 
world wars in one generation. 

The demand is not for an irnpossihlv 
austere morality for the nations. The 
Vice-President of the U. S. A. has ptit 
it pointedly: “ Tlic era of imperialism 
is ended. " And Wallace added : " The 
new democracy by definition avoids 
imperialism. " That way lies the 
avoidance of a third world war and the 
establishment of a new social order. 

P. Nagaraja Rao 


Submission in Suffering : A Conipar- and the responses it evokes arc varied. 
alive Study of Eastern Thought. By This brochure, concerned with the 
H. H. Rowley. (University of Wales problem of “ innocent suftering," is 
Press Board, Cardiff. 2s. 6d.) brief comparative study of characteris- 

The problem of suffering is complex tic attitudes inculcated by Eastern 
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religious systems. Submission to suff- 
ering, deserved or not, is found every- 
where but the spirit and the character 
of this submission can and do vary 
indefinitely. This spirit of submission 
has often proceeded from the recog- 
nition of strict justice cither in the 
dispensations of a divine power or in 
the working of tJie Jaw of moral 
compensation. 

Much of the Old Testament as well 
«'is tlie New points to tlic rigid justice 
of God, thoiigli tJie Jewish Rabbis 
stretched justice ” to cover inherited 
reactions to ancestral sins. Indian 
thought postulated a causal nexus 
])etween sin and suffering. The Upan- 
{shads bring out the educative value of 
the latter. Hinduism regarded tlie 
(operation of Karma as absolutely just 
and un<^x('0])lionable but, recogni.sing 
reincarnation, saw that sowing and 
liarvost might be in different births. 
Hiiddhism taught Karma, of course, 
but I’rofes.sor Rowley sees the Ihiddhisi 
attitude to suffering as one of profound 
and complete passivity. Courageous 
acceptance of suffering was the teach- 
ing of Confucianism — a fatalism that 
inspired quiet confidence in misfortune. 
]\lany Chinese teachers stressed various 

Di):hnnik(iyn ( A ('ollcction of T.ong 
Discourses). Vol. I : Moralities, hditoci 
by N. K. BhaCiWAT. Dcvaiiagari-Pali 
Texts Series No. S. (The University 
of Bombay. Rs. 2/8 ) 

Dighanikayo Vol. 1, which is pub- 
lished here in the Dcvanagaii charac- 
ters, is the eighth in the series of the 
Devaiiagari-Pali texts publications of 
the Bombay Univeisit\ . The publica- 
tion began in 1935 with Nidanakatlia 
and in 1936 were published the Maha- 
vamsa and the Dighanikayo Vol. II. 


attitudes ranging from passive indiff- 
erence to ecstatic acceptance. The 
submission which the Prophet of Islam 
called forth was touched with faith in 
a powerful but wise God. The Quran 
presents suffering as a means of testing 
men and bringing them gain. Suffering 
may again be endured, not because it 
cannot be cured, but in a spirit of 
consecration that converts the pain 
into a channel of service.” 

The reviewer fails to sec the merit 
which Professor Rowley implies in not 
asking to iindc'rstand tlie cause of 
suffering. The terrible apparent in- 
justice of life demands the explanation 
whii'h only an undeviating law of 
action and reaction can satisfactorily 
furnish. The rigid determinism of 
Karma has misled many, including 
Profe-.sor Rowley, into over-simplifica- 
tion of what the doctrine implies. 
Prufc.s.sor Rowley assumes undeserved 
.suffering as a fact of CApericnce and 
regards the law of moral retribution as 
an inado(|uate explanation. In the 
process of s]uritual evolution, the law 
of Karma in its creative a.spect of 
providing tlie rigid moral incentive is 
a law of necessity. 

V. M. Inamd.vr 

In TQ37 we had Thcrii^atha, in 1938 
Maiijiohui ikoyo, in i()y) Tlicragatha 
and in 1940 Milindapaiiho. 

This publication is uniform with the 
other texts of the scries and the 
Bombay University must be thanked 
for undertaking this venture. The 
studies of the Pali texts which began 
very early in this century in India, 
have been slowly but steadily advanc- 
ing. The Ceylonese, Burmese and 
Siamc.se texts arc unreadable to most 
people and one has to fall back upon 
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the publications of the Pali Text 
Society which arc not only very costly 
but are scarce in this country and in 
times like these absolutely unavailable. 
Under the circumstances, handy edi- 
tions in Devanagari of all the Pali 
texts would he extremely beneficial to 
the students of Pali. Again, the 
necessity and importance of the publica- 
tions in Devanagari is realised when one 
considers that the orthodox Sanskrit 
scholars, taken by tens of thousands 
all over the length and breadth of the 
country, are unable to read any 
Romanised version of any Sanskrit 
and Pali texts. The publication in 
Devanagari of the Pali texts is expected 
to introduce the study of Pali to this 
class of scholars in course of time who 
arc now almost thoroughly unacquaint- 
ed with Pali literature. Such a publica- 
tion will lead to the rediscovery of the 
Pali literature to the indigenous 


The Malady of the Century and Other 
Essays. By Nouni Kanta Gitta. 
(Sri Aurobindo Library, Madras. 
Rs. 2/8 ) 

The malady of the century is man’s 
loss of touch with soul. Our minds 
have gained in breadth and comj)lexity 
but have lost in depth and integrality. 
The.se well-written es.say.s on topics 
more or less interrelated contrast in- 
terestingly the Indian outlook with the 
European. The last essay, “Tagore— 
Poet and Sccr,“ shows their reconcilia- 
tion. 

Even Medieval Europe was merely 
religious while India was and is spir- 
itrah A follower of the religion of 
Europe is afraid of losing himself in 
the Divine, while in India that is the 
ideal. The Humanism of Hinduism is 


Sanskrit students who had as a rule 
despised the study during the centuries 
of the past — a fact which led to the 
expulsion of Pali literature with the 
destruction of the Buddhistic monas- 
teries. 

It is desirable that the Bombay 
University should do something in the 
way of properly advertising this textual 
publication and also bringing it to the 
notice of the various Sanskrit Associa- 
tions of India like the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association and the Behar San.^krit 
Association etc., with a view to their 
considering introducing some of the 
publications of this series as th(‘ir 
Examination texts. 

It has not been possi])lc for me to 
compare the readings of the l^di Text 
Society with the present text but 1 
assume that the leanuHl Editor has 
been careful in the matter, and so f.ir 
as I liave road, everything goes on well. 

S. MlTkA, SlIASTKI 

divine, not miind. no Bhutadnya a)X\ 
esponds to ('hrisli.m < harity but 
Christian ( harity -jaings from love for 
man, Bhuladaya from low.' foi Atman, 
the Self in all. 

Similarly Indian art views reality 
from above. European art gives a 
sensuous pliotogr.tph ; the Japanese 
takes ns “behind the world of forms, 
into the world of movement,’' but the 
Indian presents reality from the tran- 
scenden t a 1 sta m 1 -point. 

Leaving aside certain minor points 
on which a dilfiTcncc of opinion might 
l)e expre.ssed, one who has a fair 
acquaintance with ICiiropean philo.sophy 
and culture may foci that the contrast 
is somewhat too rigid. After all, man 
is man, everywhere. Our cultures do 
not exist in the abstract but in the 
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life of men. If Eastern and Western 
inodes of life are absolutely disparate, 
no reconciliation is possible. But the 
task is to make man in both spheres 


The Crisis of the Modern World. By 
Rene Guenon, translated by Arthur 
Osborne. (Luzac and Co., London. 65.) 

The author surveys the decline of 
Western civilization from the lii/^her 
intellectual point of view, a decline 
more especially marked, in his o])inion, 
since the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. This f^radual descent he sees as 
due to a falling away from the ancient 
tradition. Owing to this, l^ast and 
West have become separated in Spirit. 
The East remains in posse.ssion of the 
ancient knowledge and until it is 
recovered by the West, there can be no 
true uniting link. 

Several pages of this short study are 
a diatribe against modern tendencies, 
.social, religious, philusoidiical and 
other. In adopting the classical tradi- 
tion at the time of the Renaissance 
inoie was lost than gained in Europe. 
It wa.; the death of intoilectualism in 
its traditional sense, in exchange for a 
Grteco-Roman culture the life ot which, 
M. Guenon suggests, had departed 
centuries earlier. 

The author is a student of Hindu 
doctrine. He combines this compre- 
hensive teaching with his conception of 
the Western tradition, einj)loying his 
own terminology and not that usual 
with Sanskrit scholars. This may prove 
a little difficult for some readers to 
associate with the accustomed terms. 
Such an e.xpression, for example, as 
“ intellectual intuition “ sceims at first 
sight to suggest a conflict of terms, 
riiere are other similar compounds. 

M. Guenor interprets the four periods 
of a Manvantara as representing the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron Ages. 
The present Kali-Yuga, corresjionding 
to the "dark night of the .soul," is the 
age of descent into materiality, of 


what he is inherently capable of being, 
so that the Occidental will become 
more spiritual and the Oriental more 
interested in the values of the world. 

P. T. Raju 

departure from Principle, of loss of the 
ancient Tradition. " Truths which were 
formerly within the reach of all men 
have become more and more hidden 
and inacce.ssible." But the lost tradi- 
tion wdll be sought and rediscovered at 
the end of the cycle and will mark the 
commencement of a new rhythmic 
l)eriod. 

This forms the comprehensive view 
of the centrifugal and centripetal 
motion of tlie universe, but the author 
is more immediately conerned with the 
])resont and the causes of the decline 
from the ancient tradition. 

M. Guenon notices that the sixth 
century b. c. was an important world 
turning-point, when many changes and 
adaptations took place in various 
parts of tlic globe, as, for instance, the 
coming of Buddhism to India, the 
Babylonian captivity and adjustments 
in China and Persia. This period also 
marks the commencement of the strict 
historical measure, for prior to this eia 
chronology is unreliable and only 
vague approxinuitiuns obtain. This 
cau.ses the motiern world to regard 
prehistoric events as largely legendary. 

Enquiry is thus limited to classical 
antiiiuiiy, a jK^riod when many of the 
tnillis of the older world had been 
lost, lint M. Guthion points out that 
classical antiquity is a purely relative 
anliciuity and much nearer to modern 
times than real antiquity, since the 
former does not date back even to the 
middle of the Kali-\ uga. 

The author refers frequently to other 
studies now in course of translation 
whicli make up a .series of short works. 
Their perusal would probably correct 
any tendency towards generalization 
found in this book. 

L. E. Parker 
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A Short History of Chinese Civilisa- 
tion. By Tsui Chi, with a Preface by 
Laurence Btnyon. ( Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., London. 12s. ^d , ) 

To attempt a history of China from 
the third millennium n. c. to the end 
of 1941 in less than 350 pages and pro- 
vide at the same time such helpful 
guides as tables of dynasties, political 
and ethnic maps, a diary of the last 
hundred years and a formidable biblio- 
graphy must surely be considered a 
triumph of compression and clarity. 
We must thank China’s present travail 
for a book which gives in popular form 
an organised and organic i)icturc of 
the history of China through th(‘ ages. 

But the book is much more tlian a 
history; it has collated a great mass of 
information derived from legendary 
lore, arcli.Tology, literature and the 
arts. 

Ancient Chinese liistory, where we 
do not see it through the eyes of 
romance, seems but a ghastly epitome 
of “ old, unhappy, far-off things, and 
battles long ago/’ But it is necessary 
to remember that life continued to be 
lived at normal levels with the great 
bulk of the i)eople engaged in the pur- 
suit of liberty and hapijiness. China 
was the pioneer of inventions and dis- 
coveries which have enriched the world 
with the triumphs of peace no less 
renowned than those of war. The 
mariner’s compass proves her maritime 
genius; .she gave printing to the world. 
And her contribution to the art of 
painting has remained unique and 
inimitable. And yet, the correspond- 
ing jjeriods of her political history were 
marked by storm and stress. The 


secret of this is worth pondering over. 
The roots of Chinese civilisation are 
essentially rural, and they account for 
the resilience of the country which by 
virtue of its agelong devotion to first 
things first has not only survived tlius 
far but has in itself a principle of 
perpetual self-renovation . 

It is of interest to us to note that 
the early myths of tlie Chine.se have 
a family resemblance to our own. Th(.*y 
point to prehistoric contacts which 
have not yet received attention. 
Chinese dynasties wifli all their faults 
were sooner or later transfuimed into 
national governments, the (‘xceptiou 
being the period of Mongol rule, which 
was a naked imperialism and whuh 
therefore has left far fewer traces 
on the people than others. The hold 
of Buddhism on the Chinese is a tiih- 
ute to their balanced view of life and 
their right apprehension of the middle 
path. China is a count ly like India 
where the greatest v.iiietie.s of experi- 
ment were tried m e\'ery dei)artnu 
of human action and thought. 

The last point of iiiterol to whirh 
we may draw attention is that, though 
China and Japan were known to each 
other from the beginning of tlic Christ- 
ian era, their rivalry is of very recent 
origin. It synchronises wdth the forc- 
ible entry of the West into China and 
all the consequences of that great 
modern event in the history of the 
Chinese. The author’s accoimt of tiie 
last hundred years is so discreet that 
he letivcs the facts to speak fur them- 
selves. 

A pleasantly written, informative 
and agreeable book. 


P. Mahadkvan 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir Mirza M. Ismail in his convoca- 
tion address to the Na^qjur Ihiiversity 
on the 14th August offered sound and 
jjractical advice. He characterised a 
university as a j)lace for the acquisition, 
advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, in a liberal sjiirit and as a 
preparation for leading life in tiie right 
manner. Sir Mirza co\ ered many points 
ol criticism against Indian universities 
--overcrowding the syllabuses, omu*- 
spcciallseil eoursi's, uver-stressing of 
examinations. 

We are coming to a lime of national iLbiilh, 
wlnjii iiniveisity le.ulerslii]^ w ill bo neetbal in 
e\tTy snliere. both ot external j)rogresr> and 
iinvaid healtli, cnlightennn nt and inspiration. 

It was, he said, for academic men to 
fjstei the unity of Indian culture and 
t<j emphasise tlie Inie kinship ])eiK‘alh 
all our (lifferenccs. A university should 
induce catholicity of mind. Not less 
important was Ins insistence that the 
niiiversities must above all things 
“ help their students, by means of all 
their studies, to penetrate to the life of 
things and to view in the widest rela- 
tiojiships the facts and forces.'’ 

Referring in brief to the needs of the 
contemporary situation in India, Sir 
Mirza's emphasis on a spirit of right 
compromise and mutual understanding, 
on a more friendly atmosphere, deserv- 
es attention. He pleaded tor a concert- 
ed development of body and mind, for 
a finer zest of intellectual activity, for 
the honourable and generous conduct 
of life, for ‘'a religion, not of dogma 


“ ends of verse 

And sayuigs of philosophers” 
Hudibras 

and diversion, but of that spirit which 
recognises all mortals as of one family.*’ 
Sir Mirza has outlined an ideal code 
wdiich, if lived up to, cannot but lead 
tow’ards all that man aspires for. 

We regret space forbids our extract- 
ing at any length from tliis admirable 
addre^s full of valuable advice and 
prac t ica I suggest i ons . 

The inevitability of socialism of some 
kind for India, recognised in our August 
editorial '‘Socialism — What Kind?” 
is und(‘iiincd in The Indian Journal of 
Political Science (July-Septeinher 1943). 
The entire section on Political Theory 
is devoted to socialism for this country, 
from throe different points of vicw^ 
Slid A jit Kumar Sen of the Dacca 
University liiuls guild socialism, and 
not collectivism or syndicalism, com- 
patible with the social structure of 
vurnasrama, with its functional dit ision 
of society. Equity in distribution and 
not an unattainable rigid equality in 
distribution must, he thinks, be the aim. 
Dr. E. Asirvatharn gives full weight 
to the diHiculties in the way of peaceful 
transition to social justice. The major- 
ity are illiterate ; hence if the lives of 
the people e 7 i masse are to be reordered 
the initiative must come from above—- 
from the State, Dr. Asirvatharn belieyes. 
The extension of such discipline as the 
people submit to in war-time rationing 
could probably be effected but press- 
ure of some sort may be necessary 
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before socialism can be fully realised. 
The nationalisation of railways, mines 
and large-scale industries and even of 
land, however attractive to the “ have- 
not's” cannot be expected to find 
favour in the eyes of the “ have's " on 
intellectual grounds alone. The pro- 
vision of a civic minimum below which 
none shall be allowed to fall may meet 
with ready enougli assent, but the 
inevitable corollary of a civic maximum 
is another story. 

Dr. Asirvatham recalls Machiavelli's 
saying that ‘"man much sooner forgets 
the loss of his father than the loss of 
his patrimony.” xMany a man is ready 
to exclaim “Justice though the heavens 
fall ! ” if he is allowed to add “ so long 
as my private fortune remains un- 
affected.” The arch-cynic knew man’s 
lower nature well. But the lower 
nature is not all there is to man ; else 
there w^ould be no hope for us indeed. 
Convince a man that that in him which 
constitutes his essential humanity is 
the same as that which animates his 
fellow-man and you have convinced 
him that his brother's good is his own. 
Injustice to the underprivileged is seen 
to hurt in the long run the one who 
seems to profit by it no less than it 
hurts its victims now. An injury to 
any man is recognised as injury to all. 
Socialism of the right and lasting type 
is more than a way of existence ; it is 
a fundamental attitude to life. 

The Annual Report for 1942-43 of the 
United Provinces Discharged IVisoners' 
Aid Society biings out the value of the 
new approach to penology in which 
that Province is leading the way. The 
Probation Officer is primarily a friend 
and a guide of the erstwhile delinquent. 
He arranges for suitable employment, 


clears all embarrassments such as debts 
and introduces him to an environment 
calculated to win him over to a better 
way of life. From October 1939 to 
December 1942, failure is reported in 
only 7.5 per cent, of the 722 cases 
admitted to probation. Forty per cent, 
were still on probation at the end of 
the period but 52.5 per cent, had 
successfully completed the probationary 
period and been discharged. To elim- 
inate one bad cause is to prevent incal- 
culable bad effects. To have saved to 
society 379 individuals is no small 
achievement. The scheme is an ap- 
proach in the right spirit to the problem 
of the rehabilitation of the delinquent. 

The reformative aspect of legal 
punishment is more acc(*pted in theory 
than exernpliiied in practice. None 
with his eyes open can fail to see that 
punishment in a retaliatory spirit 
rarely, if ever, achieves the desired 
deterrent effect upon cither the individ- 
ual or the community. Vengeance is 
an unwortJiy motive for the State 110 
less than for the ijidividual. The shift 
of emphasis to the reformative side ot 
penology is a stop forward. A realistic 
approach to the problem will reveal 
that crime too often is inspired by 
economic distress. The habitual offend- 
er is a misfit in his world, with 
legal machinery and social ostracism 
arrayed against his chances of reform. 
The Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society 
of the United Provinces works on the 
faith that the individual can overcome 
his antisocial propensities if he is shown 
better ways and how to follow them. 
The Society is doing what is eminently 
worth doing. Law is there precisely 
for those who do not want it but there 
must be oome other machinery which 
should persuade them that law is 
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necessary for themselves as for the 
common social good. 

Last October there was quite a furor 
about attempts on the part of the 
Sophia College for Women to convert 
students to Roman Catholicism. It 
was the Bombay University Senate’s 
discussion in mid-August of the pro- 
posed disaffiliation of that College from 
the University that brought the subject 
up again. And the allegation of a 
renewed attempt at proselytisation by 
the same institution fanned the flame. 
The Senate did not think there was no 
case for the disaffiliation and referred 
the matter back to the Syndicate. It 
further approved, as we understand 
the Syndicate had recommended, the 
jiroposal of Mr. K. T. Shah that the 
Senate would think it desirable 

to affirm the fumlamcntal policy of the 
University wliich was not to permit any 
activity in educational institutions which had 
for its object the conversion from one religion 
to another. 

The opfiosition to this resolution 
raised by the Principal of another 
missionary college is understandable, 
hut prejudiced testimony carries little 
weight. The Rev. Mr. McKenzie of 
Wilson College, in pleading for academ- 
ic freedom from restrictions which 
would prohibit an honest teacher from 
“ opening his full heart to his students,” 
is reported to have insinuated, quite 
unfairly, that no doubt the intention 
was to safeguard the principle that it 
was a sin for any one to change from 
one religion to another. No rea- 
sonable person can deny the right of an 
adult to adopt any faith of his choice. 
But the colleges arc trusted witli the 
moulding of immature and malleable 
minds. They should impart a liberal 


outlook and catholicity of culture ; but 
is that aim consistent with denomina- 
tional propaganda or sectarian press- 
ure on unfolding minds ? 

True, the University is no guardian 
of particular religious creeds. But it 
cannot connive at deliberate conver- 
sions effected in its affiliated colleges 
without sharing the onus of the offence. 
And an offence it is. against the very 
spirit and purpose of university instruc- 
tion. The view which the University 
has adopted is that which any one 
with a sane outlook must adopt in 
respect of conversions of youth which 
are morally unfair and often socially 
disastrous. It is not “intolerance” 
as tlie Times of India editorially 
comments. Bo 7 ui fide Qducatioiml insti- 
tutions are not affected by the 
University's affirmation of policy. It 
can affect only those whose activities 
have conversion as their object. But 
what missionary school or college is 
there whose activities do not ? 

Hardly a week had elapsed since the 
discussion when the Sophia College 
figured in a Police Court case. A Parsi 
girl aged 20, Dliim Minochcr Kalapesi 
by naine, a student of the Intermediate 
class, under the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Nun-tcachers, went against 
her parents and demanded her legal 
freedom. The Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate sympathised with the parents, 
persuaded the girl not to leave them, 
but legally declared her to be free. At 
her age the girl has the right to her 
freedom — but the moral of the case? 
The folly of non-Christian parents to 
send their children to missionary in- 
stitutions. The Missionaries are here 
to proselytize the heathen ” and they 
cannot be blamed for attending to their 
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business. We arq against sectarianism 
ani creldalism and would like to see 
all Indian Universities help in destroy- 
ing religious sectarianism in educa- 
tional institutions. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana 
Rao Naidu, Chief Justice of the Mysore 
High Court, in his Convocation Address 
at the Madras University put his finger 
on the cause of all the “ contradictions 
and calamities of our civilisation.'* 
They have, he said, tlieir roots in the 
fact 

that modern soriclies are primarily compet- 
itive and their main method of self-expression 
is strijpfgle ; their main endeavour is aggress- 
ion. Hence. . .our happiness [dcpoiids] on the 
misery of others, our liberty on the enslave- 
ment of someone else, and our high standard 
of life on the low economic level of less de- 
veloped peoples and countries. 

He secs as the only way out “ mak- 
ing the world idea the foundation and 
in building the lesser units of nation 
and community on its basis. He likens 
tlie new order to the Aswattha tree of 
Indian symbology, with its roots in 
heaven, growing downward to the eartli. 

In the architecture of the new world wc 
reverse the principle of the old. We begin 
with the conception of world society and go 
down to nation, community and citi/cn. Wc 
must make the world consciousness and 
unity permanent terms of our thinking and 
the. basic factors in our social life. Thus 
alone we can save the new society from the 
dangers that menaced the old. 

Dewan Bahadur Venkataramana 
Rao Naidu *s appeal to the young, just 
taking leave of the university, to see 
that narrow communal concepts and 
creedal loyalties do not nullify the 
realisatioT' of world-wide human solidar- 
ity is timely and appropriate. 

India has a lesson for the fighting 
West, but it iSilpr us to see that the 


hiessage is properly delivered. Can 
there be any better means than showing 
by example a society built on the basis 
of common human understanding and 
sympathy for fellow-beings ? The con- 
vocation address, though specifically 
for the Madras University graduates, 
should find echoes in the hearts of all 
who hope for a peaceful and pleasant 
future for the world. 


Writing on ** What Education Is ” 
in The Spectator of 28th May 1943, Mr. 
G. W. White warns that witli our 
present educational methods, with 
their insistence on efficiency, we stand 
in danger of gaining the whole world 
and losing our own souls. The study of 
the humanities is exi)cctcd to give to 
students some breadth of intellectual 
culture and toleration. But beyond 
this indirect incentive, too little is done 
to impress up«)n the young mind the, 
need for intcrclcpendcnee and co-opera- 
tion, the need for a spontaneous will- 
ingness to subordinate self by tiu' 
realisation of universal fraternity. Mr. 
White sees the corrective in philosojfiiy. 

What is nccMled and what education 
must achie ve for the young i^ an all- 
round and harmonif)Us clcvelopnicnt 
tlirough its study and practice. And 
w'hen we say |)hilosophy, what is meant 
is not abstract iems, about things in 
general but tliat body of knowdedge* 
which can help us to realise Oiirselves, 
the world, and our relations with it. 
Says Mr. White :~ 

Our love of wisdom and beauty miisl: jud 
teach us effeminacy and e.xtravagance ; wi; 
must cultivate, self-control without producing 
the evils of repression ; courage must go hand 
in hand with meekne.ss; width must not be 
sacrificed to depth nor depth to width ; 
certainty must not breed intolerance nor 
tolerance lack principle ; fitness of the body 
must not cause atrophy of the spirit. With- 
out balance "our steadfast purpose trembles 
like as the compass in a binnacle " and wc 
cannot keep steadily on our course towards 
the Good. And balance is mo.st easily main- 
tained through the study and practice of 
philosophy, which is the crown or coping- 
stone wiu.uut which no education is really 
complete. 
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CRIMINAL 

Deliberately we choose the above 
title in preference to "‘Penal Re- 
form.” For the primary concern of 
any rational society vis-ii-vis the 
problem of crime must be not with 
improved methods of ])iinishment 
but with prevention and euro. How 
to protect society from crime and 
how to rehabilitate the criminal. 
These are not two separate problems. 
The ultimate good of the part is not 
separable from the good of the whole. 
The community has a right to protect 
itself, but the person against whom 
it seeks protection is one of its own 
members. The criminal must also 
be protected from society, which 
will continue to create criminals as 
well as punish them until it accepts 
in full the faith, often shaken but 
never shattered, in the common 
humanity of us all. 

The apportionment of responsibil- 
ity for crime is a difficult and delicate 
business. To view the average crim- 
inal as a monster, a Insus naturcc, 
is mistaken, but no more so than to 
absolve him, on the plea of determin- 


REFORM 

ism, of all blame for every lapse. 
Every one of us is in a sense the 
child of his circumstances. Many, 
tossed about on the angry billows of 
life no less violently than the crira^r 
inal, do somehow manage to keep 
afloat, do avoid violating their con- 
science. For the morally weak the 
burden often scorns too difficult to 
bear, but no more than the ordinary 
man who has escaped the attention 
of the courts is the criminal in his 
right mind the helpless pawn of 
heredity and environment. Denying 
him free-will, making of him a mere 
automaton, is the final insult to his 
manhood. Convincing the criminal 
that his crimes were inevitable in 
the circumstances is the greatest dis^ 
service you can do him. It cuts O 0 
at the root the possibility of self- 
reform. The aim of penal reform 
must be to reclaim the individual 
for society, never vindictiveness, 
never revenge. It may be the truest 
kindness to restrain the individual 
for a time, for his own good as well as 
that of society, from piling up entries 
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on the debit side until wise sym- 
pathy, coupled with mental, moral 
and manual training, shall awaken 
interest and rekindle self-respect. 

We publish below an article on 
criminology which is provocative 
and suggestive. “Mark Benney,” 
author of Low Comlmny, who was 
introduced to our readers in 1937, 
has seen the problem from both 
sides. He is a reformed criminal, 
not because of but in spite of the 
modern penal institutions of which 
he had a varied experience and which 
he views as “ part of the criminal 
problem, not an answer to it.’* His 
article is an arraignment of the 
modern economic and social order 
which fails to furnish worthy incent- 
ives and outlets for energy, a con- 

A NEW APPROACH 

It is difficult to think of the 
grim monumental prisons scattered 
throughout the civilised world as 
being the products of humanitarian 
enthusiasm. Gaunt grey dehumanis- 
ed hives — as in general they arc — it 
seems incredible that warm-hearted 
dreamers like Howard and lilizabeth 
Fry once fought mighty battles to 
achieve them. Yet, since this is the 
case, since the penal system with 
which our reformers arc so ardently 
dissatisfied is itself the creation of 
ardent reformers, it will be instruc- 
tive to inquire how this paradox has 
come about. 

In August, 1935, the Eleventh 
International Penal and Penitentiary 


demnation of an educational system 
which fails to open the door to wider 
interests and constructive efforts. 
There is no denying the guilt of soc- 
iety for economic and social condi- 
tions that positively tempt to crime. 

It is of course more comfortable 
to view criminals as a race apart 
than to accept the sin and shame of 
the world as our sin and shame, to 
recognise the roots of evil in our- 
selves. But unless wc sec in our own 
lower nature the potential criminal 
we cannot call forth in the 
criminal the potential saint, who is 
in all surety there. And though we 
arc not all criminals dc facto wx are 
all in a sense prisoners — prisoners to 
our limitations, to meaningless con- 
ventions, to our weaknesses. 

TO CRIMINOLOGY 

Congre.ss met in l^erlin to discuss and. 
adopt resoliilioiis on the principle^ 
and standards of j)enal administra- 
tion. The proceedings make dull 
reading. There were some difb 
crcnccs of opinion on such matters as 
wliether prisoners should be paid for 
the wxrk they did, what standard 
of life they should enjoy, etc. The 
real interest of the Congress, from 
onr point of view, lay in what re- 
mained undiscussed and taken for 
granted : a broad uniform back- 
ground of interests and understan- 
dings. A multitude of nations wxre 
represented, with the greatest diverg- 
ences of tradition, history and social 
pattern : yet all relied on a funda- 
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mentally identical machinery of pe- 
nal administration. The differences 
that emerged between, say, a Turkish 
prison and a Norwegian one were 
differences of achievement, not of 
purpose ; of degree, not of kind. It 
is one of the most significant ex- 
amples of Anglo-Saxon aggression — 
for this universal pattern of penal 
machiner5^ which today is accepted 
as natural by the most diverse 
nations, was conceived and tliriist 
upon an unwilling world in the early 
ninet(‘enth century by a more liand- 
All of English jind American re- 
formers: Penn, Beiilham, Howard, 
Oglethorpe. 

The convictions upon which these 
reformers work(*d, and from whic h 
they derived their amazing energies, 
resolve into three elements: legal, 
ethical and psycliological. They 
were convinced that any oltence 
against the law was also an offence 
against Ciod ; they were scarcely 
less convinced that Hod would 
contrive his own punislirneiit, and 
tiuit society’s part was simply to 
provide the offender wiih an oppor- 
tunity to atone for his sins : and 
most of all they were convinced that 
atonement was most pos.sibIe in 
solitude, cut off from all influences 
but those of religion. Such convic- 
tions led inevitably to the concept 
of the cellular prison — a sort of 
secular monastery designed for soli- 
tude and silence. Inevitably, too, 
the ideal had to be modified in exe- 
cution : it was found to cost about 
eight times as much to build a 
prison designed for complete solitary 


confinement as one designed for the 
compromise system of “ silent asso- 
ciation.** So, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, the great 
wave of “ model prison ** building 
began ; a cut-price programme. 
Today, practically every country in 
the world has built up its penal 
administration round one or other 
of the two archetypal models — 
Pentonville or Sing Sing. 

The prison buildings have lasted ; 
the convictions that produced them 
have proved less durable. It was 
tlie psychological premise that sult- 
ered first. It was found that soli- 
tude and silence did not necessarily 
lead the offender to make his 
peace with God : they were much 
more likely to lead to a permanent 
derangement o[ his mind, and the 
prison rules had to be progressively 
relaxed to prevent this, (iradually, 
too, a school of thought was growing 
which questioned the identity be- 
tween law and ethics, a school wliich 
even began to assert that some 
laws might indeed be unethical. 
Scientists, elate with the triumphs 
of discovery tlieir methods had won 
them in other fields, now turned 
their analytical weapons upon tlie 
individual and society itself, with 
the most disquieting results. The 
nineteenth century had a tremendous 
respect for figures, and when scien- 
tists came to demonstrate statist- 
ically that the incidence of crime 
was governed by factors outside the 
control of the individual offender, it 
was obvious that penological theory 
would have to be recast to acconi- 
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modate the new facts. If the 
criminal could no longer be held 
wholly responsible for his own acts 
(and every day psychologists and 
sociologists were narrowing down the 
area of individual responsibility), 
punitive methods, whether under- 
taken by God or the State, had less 
and less ethical validity, and the last 
theoretical prop of the nineteenth- 
century prison system had gone. 
Before the twentieth century had 
gone very far most people who had 
given anj^ thought at all to the 
problems of crime had arrived at a 
position where they accepted the 
existing penal machineiy only be- 
cause they could not think of 
anything more positively elhcient to 
put in its place. 

It was in America that the 
“model prisons*’ of the nineteenth 
century found their genesis ; it is in 
America that the new theories are 
now emerging, which, most probably, 
will crystallise into, new institutions 
to replace the old. 

It is an unenviable honour. In 
few countries, ancient or modern, 
has crime been so pressing a problem 
as in America in the inter-war years ; 
in few countries has the nineteenth- 
century solution of the model prison 
had so glaring an opportunity to 
demonstrate its inadequacy. By the 
late ’twenties organised crime had 
grown to such proportions in cities 
like New York and Chicago that 
it had become a “ big business,” 
threatening the well-being of legiti- 
mate big business. It was then that, 
as a measure of self-protection, a 


number of Chicago business mag- 
nates endowed the city’s university 
so lavishly that the profession of 
criminology became almost as lucra- 
tive as that of crime, and other 
magnates in other cities followed 
suit. From that time on there was 
no possible avenue of research into 
criminal behaviour and relations that 
investigators could not afford to 
pursue ; and the results of all this 
furious and free activity soon began 
to take positive and suggestiw 
shape. 

The basic view-point that all thesi* 
researches point to would, to sav 
th(* least, prove mildly surprising to 
a Victorian penologist, 'lb put it 
briefly, crime is seen as a necessary 
social institution in the modern 
competitive industrial community, 
liie economic insecurity inherent 
in sucli a society produces a general 
demand for drugs, prostitutes, ganv 
bling facilities, abortion, etc., aiai 
large rewards are offered when sudi 
services have to be met illicitly. 
Such demands ensure the continued 
existence of an organised communiiy 
in spite of every effort at Jaw en- 
forcement. ( In fact, the law itself 
has often to speak with two voice.s 
to criminals : for example, street 
book-makers are allowed to enter as 
legitimate professional expenses the 
fines they pay on behalf of their 
“runners.”) And such an under-world 
is not only necessary, but positively 
useful. For, as well as catering to the 
vices of the non-criminal community, 
it aN-' acts as a sump for much 
energy which cannot find legitimate 
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social expression and might other- 
wise find more dangerous outlets. 

This last point is perhaps not 
easily appreciable, and requires 
elaboration. It may be stated thus : 
a young man who feels unbearably 
discontented with the world about 
him lias theoretically liundreds of 
different means at his disposal for 
relieving his tension. If liis feelings 
are violent enough, he may attempt 
murder or rape or arson ; lie may 
join a revolutionary p>art\^ : lie may 
become an enemy agent. Obviously, 
if he can be persuaded to find the 
same satisfaction by the mere act of 
picking someone’s iiocket or break- 
ing into someone’s house, the comm- 
unity in g(‘ueral is much belter off. 
Here, then, is the under-world’s 
other social function. It attracts 
and disciplines the newcomer to 
crime, it directs his antisocial im- 
pulses into established channels, it 
leaclies him the traditions and tecli- 
niques and rationalisations which 
for generations have proved satis- 
fying for the criminal without prov- 
ing intolerable to the state. 

Seen from this view-point, the 
problems of criminology and penol- 
ogy become merged in the larger 
problems of social engineering. So 
long as there is a wide margin of the 
people to whom society offers so few 
legitimate satisfactions that they 
must have recourse to gambling, 
prostitutes, drugs and so on, or, 
failing these consolations, fall prey 
to the wild urgencies of frustration, 
so long there will be crime and 
criminals. Probation systems, Im- 


proved Schools, Borstal Institutions 
and Prisons will reform or deter a 
few individuals here and there, but 
tliere will be others to take their 
place. I'lic real social function of 
these institutions is not to prevent 
crime, but to regulate it : not to re- 
form criminals into honest men, but 
to re-form them into the sort of 
criminals that society has the great- 
est need for. Seen from the view- 
point of the new criminology, penal 
institutions arc part of the criminal 
problem, not an answer to it. 

To many these conclusions will 
appear cjmical and pessimistic. They 
offer, it would seem, little encourage- 
ment to men and women of good-will 
wlio wish to know what attitude to 
adopt a])()nt ])risons and prison re- 
form. lint that is to misunderstand 
tlio new altitudes. What the new 
criminologist ri’ally says is this : 

“ The twentieth century has evolved 
a complicated machinery for the 
ostensible purpose of reforming and; 
or punishing criminals. Sometimes it 
succeeds in ostensibly reforming 
them, which usually means diverting 
their energies from one manifesta- 
tion of social maladjustment to 
another ; sometimes it fails in its 
ostensible task of reformation, which 
usually means that it has succeeded 
in transforming a potentially dan- 
gerous criminal into a relatively 
harmless one. As a criminologist, 
I am more impressed by the failures 
of this machinery than by its suc- 
cesses: they are more useful.” If 
this still seems to you cynical and 
pessimistic, it means simply that 
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you are asking the wrong questions. 
A socially maladjusted person is a 
socially maladjusted person, whether 
he exhibits the fact by contracting 
venereal diseases in a brothel, by 
giving money to book-makers in- 
stead of to artists, by feeding his 
children on an inadequate diet or 
by burgling someone else’s house. 
In all such cases the remedy is the 
old one, of finding some technique 
whereby to instil in the individual 
an adequate social awareness, and 
in society an adequate awareness of 
the individual. 

Fortunately it can be claimed 
that the new criminology has made 
certain tentative discoveries which, 
for the first time, offer a waj^ out 
of this impasse. The credit iiere 
must be shared between the Chicago 
criminologist Thrasher and the 
Austrian Aichhorn. Thrasher, in 
the course of prolonged studj- of 
gang behaviour, found that, while 
it was practically impossible to per- 
suade the individual that he was 
“wrong"' to join in gang delin- 
quencies, it was often possible, by 
taking the gang as a gang, and 
applying a sort of group equivalent 
of psycho-analysis, to divert it to 


more satisfying and useful forms 
of activity. Aichhorn, too, finding 
himself at a dead-end in his efforts 
to deal with individual juvenile 
delinquents, had gratifying success 
when he extended his technique to 
include, as equal subjects, the 
delinquent's family-group. In both 
cases the essential novelty lies in 
finding a way to deal with social 
phenomena in social terms. 

Such researches are still too young 
for us to attempt to sketch the kind 
of institution they are likely to 
produce in place of the prison. But 
it is interesting that Dr. Norwood 
h-ast, the Aledical Commissioner for 
prisons, has in his last two pui)- 
lished reports on English criminals 
stressed the need for a penal “ re- 
search centre,” where not only 
abnormal but also certain normal 
types of offenders could be studied 
under suitable conditions: this is a 
wholly new conception within the 
frame of the linglish ])enal system, 
and, coming from such an official 
source, .seems to indicate that the 
necessary experimental attitude svill 
not be found wanting when tJje 
appropriate time arrives. 

Mark Bennev 



THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE 
ON INDIA’S SOCIAL LIFE 


[Prof. Diwan Ghana Sharma is the author of Our Indian Heritage and 
of several other volumes. He writes here of the very important role, of literature. 


with special reference to modern India.- 

In all countries literature has 
influenced social life in throe different 
ways. Generally speaking, people 
have looked upon it as a cementing 
and stabilising force, as something 
that keeps the social fabric intact 
and tells each man and woman the 
place where he or she belongs. It 
defines social relationshiiis, assigns 
to everyone his or lier place, and 
prescribes duties and obligations 
appropriate to every station. It is, 
in this sense, the literature of 
affirmation, for it reiterates those 
values of social life which have been 
sanctioned by lime and approved by 
usage. This is the kind of literature 
wliich, according to some critics, 
produces a conservative and tradi- 
tional outlook. 

TI?en there is a kind of literature 
which points out the flaws in social 
life and tlie cracks in the social 
system. It influences either by satire 
or by direct or indirect exhortation, 
and engenders a desire for reform. 

There is also a class of literature 
which shows a radical outlook on 
life. It does not support what is 
already established or question only 
a few of the facts already taken for 
granted, but seeks to o\erthrow all 
that exists. It is subversive in the 
eyes of some but life-giving in the 


Ed.] 

eyes of others. It wants to destroy 
the old props of social ]\Ui and wishes 
to base it on entirely different ideas 
and values. 

Social life in India has been sub- 
jected to the influence of all these 
various kinds of literature. It should, 
however, be remembtacd that it is 
not only our indigenous literature 
that has .shaped our life ; the lit- 
eratures of other countries also have 
had a vital share. Formerly it was 
only English literature that moulded 
our social philosophy, but now we 
are more international in our outlook 
in this respect. Russian literature, 
has been a very potent influence 
with us and some of tlie Nobel Prize- 
winners have affected us greatly. 
These, combined with the writers of 
India, have caught us at the three 
levels mentioned above. 

First, we have tlie epics of India 
and the literature based on or deriv- 
ed from them. All these, through 
so many centuries and in the midst of 
so many upheavals, have emphasised 
those values of life which arc rooted 
in the past. Primarily, they have 
clarified the relationship that should 
subsist between the various members 
of a family, but they have also given 
expression to a social morality which 
can guide a tribe or a race. Over- 
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shadowing all these they have 
formulated a social code which is 
universally applicable. No wonder 
these books still exercise a living 
influence upon us, even though the 
percentage of literacy is so low in 
India. Their teachings and their 
doctrines percolate down to the 
masses in innumerable ways and 
become the touchstone of our social 
conduct. These have given us 
archetypes of many grades of social 
behaviour. A brother would like to 
approximate to the ideal set by 
Lakshmana and Sita will be the ideal 
of wifely devotion. In truth-telling, 
Yudhishthira will show the path and 
in valour Arjuna will be the model. 
In short, all the basic social rela- 
tionships are adequately dealt with 
in these books, the influence of 
which still endures. 

But social life, like everything 
human, is subject to deterioration 
because it is not always possible to 
distinguish what is valid for the time 
being and what is applicable for all 
time. For instance, it may be an 
ideal thing for a wife to remain 
faithful to her husband even though 
he is dead, but it may not be 
possible because human nature has 
so many limitations, ^'et society, 
hide-bound by a formula handed 
down from the past, may insist on 
very strict adherence to this ideal 
with the result that widows may 
have no end of persecution. At such 
a time men of letters may come 
forward to redress the wrongs. This 
actually happened in the nineteenth 
century when Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 


sagar in Bengal and Maulana Hali 
in the Punjab voiced the distress of 
these widows. Both of these were 
actuated by humanitarian considera- 
tions and wrote noble verse and 
prose to awaken the conscience of 
society. They became in this way 
instruments of social reform, and 
turned literature into a weapon for 
social betterment. There are many 
Indian authors, poets, dramatists 
and writers of prose, who have 
advanced social reform through 
their writings. All these, from Kaja 
Kam Mohan Roy to Munshi Prem 
Chand, have made use of argument- 
ative and imaginative writing to 
advance social amelioration. They 
have not done this, however, by 
writing something dull, tedious and 
unimaginative, but something that 
has possessed genuine literary worth. 

Of late a new tendency, mostly as 
a result of Western influences, has 
begun to manifest itself in India. 
We have a group of writers thes( 
days, writing ihroiigli the medium 
of every Indian language and also 
in Knglish, whicli aims at social 
revolution. These writers are not 
many but they arc very cifoctive 
and they are revolutionary not only 
in the content of their writings but 
also in technique and attitude. On 
their minds have played many 
influences, political, psychological 
and economic. The last part of the 
nineteenth century saw the emer- 
gence of writers with democratic 
sympathies who believed in the 
inherent dignity of man. But today 
we have writers who advocate so- 
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cialism not only in its humanitarian 
aspect but also in its economic 
aspect. Some have gone farther 
than this and appear as hot-gos- 
pellers of communism witli all its 
implications. On the one hand, 
these writers describe the hard lives 
of the poor and dispossessed, and on 
the other they want to foment a 
social revolution which will lead 
to a classless society. Naturally in 
their writings there is a violent 
swing towards realism of a very- 
sordid, degenerate kind. Allied to 
this is their emphasis on themes 
which show the aberrations of sex 
life. In this respect they have 
carried outspokenness to its utmost 
limit for they feel that repression 
( God know's what this word means ! ) 
is dangerous to health, peace of 
mind and happiness. They are 
inveterate foes of religion. They 
believe that organised religion has 
chained the human spirit, that 
religious institutions have been the 
handmaids of 'political and .social 
tyranny and tliat ritualism has 
pauperised the human soul. They 
believe in the religion of humanity, 
wliich it is .so difficult to define 
adequately. In a word, all these 
writers, amongst whom ^lulk Raj 
Anand, Josh Malihabadi and Nazar- 
ul-Islam are prominent, arc work- 
ing towards a new concept of social 
relationships. This does not mean 
that they all embody the tendencies 
mentioned above. It only shows 
that they want to be the harbingers 
of a new era. In one sense they 
are doing with crude \ iolence, loud 


emphasis and propagandist zeal 
what other writers have done with 
a sense of artistic restraint, social 
responsibility and historic continuity, 
rhe note of social unrest that we find 
in these writers was also in evidence 
in Rabindranath Tagore and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjec. Both these 
writers gave expre.ssion to a sense 
of dissatisfaction with certain social 
institutions and placed especially 
under the search-light the relations 
between the .sexes. But their 
criticism of social life did not become 
strident and hy.stcrical. At best 
they laid bare some of the causes of 
social decay and sought readjust- 
ment in certain matters. But the 
writers of today are not content with 
these things and shout for a drastic 
overhauling of society. Naturally 
their influence is noticeable in the 
social life of today. Their gospel 
has gone liomo to the minds of the 
vonng more than to those of the 
older generation. 'I'hey question 
the utility of every old social 
institution and wish to remould 
society after their heart’s desire. 
I'he passion for reconstruction which 
they show adds, on uliimatc analysis, 
to the social chaos. They can neither 
demolish nor rebuild, but they do 
swell the volume of discontent. 
Their case is pathetic if not tragic. 

In addition to these three main 
streams of influence, there is another 
kind of influence which is in the 
main silent yet pervasive, and which 
has been playing upon our social 
life for several centuries and many 
generations. This has emanated 
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mainly from the Bhakti poets. 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, South India, 
Bengal, the North of India, all have 
had their groups of Bhakti poets. 
These have sweetened individual life 
and have been an influence for good 
in our corporate life. They have 
fortified the human heart and have 
proclaimed the essential kinship of 
humanity. They have risen above 
the barriers of caste and creed, of 
geography and history, and have 
made the heart of India vibrate to 
their songs. 

Chaitanya, Chandidas and Vidya- 
pati from Bengal, Miran and Nara- 
sinha Mehta from Gujarat, Tukaram 
from the Maharashtra, Buloshah and 
others from the Punjab, Kabir from 
the United Provinces and the Alwars 
from the south of India, all these 
have brought a message of love to 
the afflicted heart, a message of 
peace to the storm-tossed soul and a 
message of harmony to men divided 
in water-tight compartments. Above 
all, these inspired singers have kept 
alive the spirit of idealism, the 
devotion to something afar, which 
alone makes life significant. Even 
today their influence exists, though 
not in a very pronounced manner. 
It is the belief of many right-think- 
ing persons that if our social life is 
to be based on the unity of the 
spirit, we have to seek guidance and 
support from these. 

These are what may be described 
as the sociological influences of 
literature. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the sesthetical 
and cultural influences of literature 


on our social life have also been very 
noticeable. It will be futile to enter 
into a controversy about the in- 
scparablcness of both these in- 
fluences or about the priority of the 
one over the other. Suffice it to say 
that literature has refined and 
elevated our taste, has made our 
feelings more delicate, has added to 
the grace of social intercourse and 
has provided an outlet for our social 
discontents. In a word, it has 
humanised us. Novels, short stories, 
plays, essays, and above all poems, 
every one of these has been an 
educative inlliience in one .sense or 
another. Naturally they have levelled 
up our social life. 

When the late Mr. Montagu 
visited India, he heard a song sung 
by semi-literate persons in the 
depths of a dark forest. He wanted 
to know who the UTitcr of that song 
was, but no one was able to tell him. 
The same song he heard again in an 
elegant drawing-room in a sophis- 
ticated city. He enquired again who 
the author was. He learnt, to hi.s 
great surprise and delight, that it 
was a song composed by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. He was amazed to 
find how this song could find an echo 
in the hearts alike of forest and city 
dw’ellers. This song is an emblem 
of the influence which literature has 
on our social life. It does not 
merely raise the level of our tastes ; 
it also strengthens social solidarity. 
In spite of everything it brings us 
nearer to each other ; it knits us 
closer and makes us realise that at 
heart we are one. 

Diwan Chand Sharma 



MAX PLOWMAN: MAN OF VISION 


[R. II. Ward writes about the late Max Plowman, who contributed a 
number of important articles to our earlier volumes, of wdiich a series entitled 
“ What Does Death Mean to You ? " must be considered as of permanent value. 
There was another, a short essay — “ Ri])eness is All," which is worth re-reading. 

--Ed. ] 


Men are of differing grades and 
degrees of consciousness, a fact which 
egalitarian democracy tends to over- 
look. As certain organs of the hu- 
man body are more necessary to its 
effective life than others, so are men 
of certain grades of consciousness 
more necessary to the effective life 
of the social body than others; if 
the eyes lose their sight, the effec- 
tivenc.ss of the hnman body is at least 
very seriously impaired : it does not 
know where it is going ; it cannot 
see what it is doing. It would appear 
to be the eyes of the socdal body 
which, at least in the West, have 
been defective in the last few cen- 
turies ; .society has lost its vision and, 
since where tlrere is no vision the 
people pciisli, the peoph' are now 
perishing in very truth. The eyes 
of society are those, once known as 
prophets and teachers, who in later 
ages liave more often been poets or 
other kinds of imaginative artists. 
Such men are often erroneously said 
to be “ before their time ” ; in recent 
history the fact that they have been 
considered “before their time” has 
been made an excuse for not listen- 
ing to them. But in reality they 
are in no wise before theii time ; they 
belong to it cpiite unmistakably, are 
in fact the keepers of i^s conscience ; 


but becau.se they are gifted with 
vision they can see further than their 
own time, further back into the 
recesses of history, and further for- 
ward into the future. When they 
try to carry their contemporaries 
forward with them along the line of 
this vision and show them what must 
inevitably be the effect caused by 
their present behaviour, these con- 
temporaries cannot or will not go 
with them. Once, perhaps, in what 
we are now pleased to call more 
primitive civilizations, it was still 
possible for the prophet to recall the 
people to the ways of righteousness ; 
in more recent history the man of 
vison has, like Max Plowman's 
master, William Blake, been merely 
suffered to live in poverty and neg- 
lect, upheld by the grim satisfaction 
of knowing that one day, when it is 
already too late, thousands will hear 
and agree with what he had to say. 
Thus society has been brought to its 
present pass ; having refused to use 
its eyes it is now blind and led by 
the blind ; it does not know what it 
is doing, much less does it know 
where it is going; it knows only 
that it suffers, that some terrible 
and incomprehensible retribution has 
fallen upon it. 

It will almost certainly be some 
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time before Max Plowman is given 
his proper place among the writers 
and thinkers of his day, though he 
is unlikely to have to wait as long 
as Blake waited ; this is a period of 
rapid transition, the passing age is 
swiftly disintegrating and under the 
effect of that disintegration men and 
women are being forced to use again 
the eyes with which alone they can 
foresee the age which is to come. 
It is true that Max Plowman left a 
very small body of writings, and not 
all of them of the first order, but the 
same can be said of Keats and, as 
Mr. H. I’A. Faussei has pointed out, 
there are men today who live by the 
philosophy expressed in only a few 
of Keats's letters. And in a certain 
sense Max Plowman was not a writer 
and did not think of himself as one ; 
an eminent!}^ creative person, pos- 
sessed, it would seem, of all the 
attributes of literary genius, his 
writings yet appear to have been in 
some way incidental. Nor is this 
the place to discuss them in detail. 
Suffice it to say that, in the opinion 
of one reader at least, no better book 
on Blake has been written than his 
Introduciion to the Study of Blake, 
while the essay on Hamlet, published 
in the posthumous book, admirably 
edited by his wife and called after 
one of the essays contained in it. 
The Right to Live, is hardly to be 
equalled as a piece of interpretative 
Shakespearean criticism. 

But there is a certain sense of 
futility in these days in the attempt 
to exercise influence by writing. 
This is an age in which a man of 


poetic vision and imagination, a man 
who represents the last consciousness 
of that age and is capable of fore- 
seeing the future, is moved to make 
the attempt to express in other ways 
than through the arts that faith to 
which his imagination brings him. 
It is clear to him that these are 
times of transition from one Wcay of 
thinking and behaving to another, 
and that immeasurably much de- 
pends on what that other way of 
thinking and behaving will be. Must 
it be a return, as if round a vicious 
circle, to the same way of thinking 
and behaving which, through iis 
adoption by past generations, has 
brought the generation of today to 
its present pass ; or can it be a way 
of thinking and behaving which will 
take humanity out on a new curve 
of the evolutionary spiral and lead 
it to a fate at lea.st a little less dis* 
astrous than mutual slaughter and 
economic, political and philo.sophic 
chaos ? 

It is true that we are all men ' f 
vision in some degree ; but Max 
IMowman was a man of vision in 
great degree, who had his sense of 
eternal values, of beauty and truth, 
of the laws which, if we would but 
obey them, would hold men and 
their world in unity, so clear that 
this vision became a faith by which 
to live, and by which (an important 
point ) he did in fact live. To a 
man who has attained this condition 
of consciousness, the situation he 
sees around him becomes too urgent, 
the state of the world too oppress- 
ively pitiable to permit of his 
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confining himself to the seclusion 
of his study. Almost certainly what 
he writes cannot in the circumstances 
but reach his lellow-mcn too late to 
influence their actions and mitigate 
their suffering. 

So such a man is forced, even 
against many of his inclinations, to 
go out into the world and work 
directly in the world, making his 
creative activity not so much his 
words as his example ; for example 
is the quickest and surest method 
of turning other men’s hearts. It 
is not that a man like Max Plow- 
man consciously and deliberately 
sets out to be the saviour of his 
fellow-men and of future genera- 
tions ; such men are humbler than 
that ; they are driven, by their 
vision on the one hand and by the 
wretchedness of men on the other, 
to make the most realistic answer 
they can to the crying need of tlicir 
times. Nor do they pause to think 
what may be the consecpieiices to 
thein.^elves, or, if tliey do, they 
know that consequences are in .some 
way in other hands than theirs. 

The market-place is not where 
tlic creative man feels most at Iiome, 
or even most olfective, liowevcr ; 
there he must be among, not the 
great creative spirits of the past 
or the crowd of abstract truths 
that would people his own mind 
in solitude, but the crowd of men, 
the sightless mob, whose degree of 
consciousness is profoundly different 
from his own, making him an exile 
in a wilderness. Nevertheless, into 
the market-place manv who in an- 


other age would probably have been 
contemplatives, have been forced 
by the condition of the modern 
world, and it was into the market- 
place that Max Plowman went wlien 
he accepted in 1936 the opportunit}^ 
of becoming the general secretary of 
an organization for tlie promotion 
of peace. It was, as it happened, a 
choice between doing this and writ- 
ing a book on Shake.speare ; the 
point is significant in view of what 
has been said above. The choice 
was made and tlie book was never 
written, and those who read the 
published fragments of it will be 
hard put to it to understand in what 
true sense Max Plowman’.s choice 
was a wise one. Nor will their task 
be made easier by the reflection that 
the declaration of war in 1939 
declared this organization, and Max 
Plowman’s work on its behalf, a 
virtual failure. Similarly, it will be 
difficult not to regret that, instead 
of returning to writing, Max Plow- 
man, at the outbreak of war, became 
the warden of an experimental 
community (tliough a “community” 
was the last thing lie would have it 
called) which, it was hoped, might 
be the foundation of a true miiver- 
situs and an example in new ways 
of living, a cell of a new society. 
Inevitably, many in the future must 
regretfully compare the hitroductioii 
to the Study of Blake with these 
activities and conclude that they 
were not only failures but an employ- 
ment of much time which might 
have been better spent in writing. 

But it is doubtful whether Max 
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Plowman regretted time not spent 
in wTiting, and “ failure '' is one of 
the consequences in defiance of 
which such men, who know what 
they tight for and love what they 
know,'* descend into the melee. And 
if it is true that nothing fails like 
success, perhaps it is also true that 
nothing succeeds like failure, in any 
case where “ failure *’ of this kind is 
concerned. For at the time of his 
crucifixion, the attempts of Jesus to 
redeem the \vorld, and his death on 
the cross as a consequence, must 
certainly have looked like failure ; 
though Christians hold another view 
now. The fruits of certain kinds of 
creative activity are long-delayed ; 
only time will show’ them, and even 
time w’ill not always show them 
in the form expected, or remember 
where they originated. The good 
that men do, like the evil, lives after 
them. “ We do not, *' as Mr. Shaw 
has said, “ lose a good man by his 
death, *’ though it may, at the time 
of his death, and even long after- 
wards, be hard to see the point at 
which, and the form in which, he 
rises to life again. 

It is part of the wasdom of the 
man of vision to know what is the 
most obvious manifestation of a 
general spiritual sickness and to 
make this his point of contact with 
his fellow's in the market-place. 
Max Plowman was a pacifist" 
because he saw war as the self- 
declaration in palpable form of a 
deep-seated social and psychological 
evil. It was, therefore, towards the 
antithesis of w^ar that he set his 


lieart and the foreseeing eye of liis 
vision and tried to set the feet of 
other men ; though not necessarily 
in the hope that w'ar might be 
avoided, for the man of vision is 
always the truest realist and such a 
hope might W'ell have failed to 
withstand his knowdedge of human- 
ity’s immediate past. He was a 
‘‘pacifist" and worked in “the 
peace-movement" rather in order 
that w’ar might be fully knowm for 
what it is, and in order that this 
“ peace-movement " should indee<l 
be a movement, a creative thing 
moving in a new direction, wdiose 
fundamental values should be 
antithetical to those underlying W'ar 
and those institutions of .society 
wdiich declare their essential nature 
in the phenianenon of w’ar. 

Jhit w'hile it is true to say that for 
most of his adult life (since a partic- 
ular spiritual crisis resulting from 
his personal experience of the Iasi 
wxir ) Max Plowman was an avow'ed 
“pacifist," the idea of pacifism as 
negative wxir-resistaiice was abhor- 
rent to liirn. Max Plowaiian was a 
pacifist for the same reason whi< h 
made him a poet and the interpret(*r 
of Blake and Shakespeare ; his 
visionary eye saw modern war as 
that ultimate maiiife.station of evil 
against which common humanity 
demanded that a stand should be 
made, the point at which the 
ordinary decent man, seeing this 
evil even w'ith his short-sighted and 
unvisionary eyes, should turn from 
destructiveness towards some posi- 
tive and creative purpose in life. 
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So that pacifism and all Max Plow- 
man meant by it was quite other 
than a negation ; it was a faith ; he 
professed the faith called pacifism ** 
and gave one of his few books that 
title, and faith demands a positive 
activity on behalf of what it holds. 
For Max Plowman pacifism involved 
the revaluation of all aspects of 
human life and the living of life 
according to this revaluation. War, 
and a consequent pacifism, was the 
point at which his vision came to 
grips with the darkness in which a 
blind world found itself plunged. 

It may seem that tlierc is little 
evidence at present for the belief 
that Max Plowman was a great man 
whose gift of vision made him among 
others the eyes of his day, or for the 
belief that he will later be recognised 
as such. Comparatively few people 
have heard of him, comparatively 
few people read his books in his life- 
iime or knew him personally. But a 
few did know him personally, and on 
these the influence of his example 
has been profound ; there lies the 
evidence for his immortality, h'or 
some of those who knew him will be 

NEGROES IN 

PrCvsidcnt Roosevelt in his message 
to the Negro Aid Convention held in 
Chicago at the end of September under- 
lined the international implications of 
the race problem in America. \'crv 
truly he declared 

Racial strife renders us su.spcct abroad. 

T be integrity of our nation and our war aims 
is at stake in our attitude to minoiity groups 
at home. Men of all races, black, white, 


concerned with the formation of 
Western thought and behaviour in 
the next few decades ; they in turn 
will become the men of vision whose 
eyes society is now beginning even 
consciously to need ; in what these 
men do ^lax Plowman will live. 
And if his immortality be anon- 
ymous, though this is unlikely, since 
he will be written of and spoken of 
and since there remains the small 
but potent body of his own work to 
which the public is already turning, 
it will be none the less real. If 
mankind is capable ( and individuals 
at least have always been so cap- 
able ) of making the nece.ssavy evolu- 
tionary leap which will bring its 
consciousness where Max Plowman's 
consciousness already was before 
his lime, " then the fruit of his 
labour, and the iimi nature of his 
apparent failures, together with the 
rightness of his ap])arcnt neglect of 
the written word, will be manifest 
in the fulness of time. We do not 
lose a good man by his death ; good, 
as well as evil, is like the heads of 
the hydra : where was one man of 
vision there shall be two. 

R. H. Ward 

THE U. S. A. 

brown and vcllow- light beside us for 
freedom \V\- cdnnot stand before the world 
as champion of the oppressed peoples, unless 
\vc practise as well as preach the principles of 
democracy for all men . 

Practice tests profession. x\ctions 
speak louder than words and the actions 
of white Americans in the mass have 
been for long conveying to Asia and to 
Africa a message that is far from 
reassuring. 



“THE WHEEL OF THE LAW” 

OR THE DHARMACAKRA 

[V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of the History' Department of the 
University of Madras is a deep student of the ancient Indian Puranas. He is 
also the translator of the Tamil classic, the Silappadikaram, one of the works 
which support his tfiesis here of the fundanuMital agreement between the 


ancient Hindus, Buddhists and Jains.- 

A study of Indian sculpture reveals 
the astonishing fact that except in 
rare cases, as at Sanchi and Bodh- 
gaya, tlic Biiddlia is not represented 
in human form but only by .symbols. ^ 
The symbol by which the Buddha’s 
teaching (Dharma) is represented 
in early Buddhist sculpture is the 
cakra, more popularly known as 
Dharmacakra. This is commonly 
called in English the ‘‘Wheel of the 
Law. The other symbols usually 
associated with the Buddha are the 
Bodhi tree, the chatta or umbrella, 
and the paduka or the holy feet of 
the Lord. We arc not concerned 
with these symbols here. Suffice it 
to say, as has been well said by 
that talented historian of India 
E. B. Havell, that Buddhist sym- 
bolism reflects largely the spirit of 
\'edic idealism. 

Among the representations sym- 
bolical of the Buddha’s words and 
deeds, the Dharmacakra stands 
pre-eminent. In the great stupa at 
Sanchi, two square pillars surmount- 
ed by capitals adorn each gateway. 
Images of men and women, of an- 
iiOals like the lion and the elephant, 
are to be seen between and above 
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the architraves. Dominating them 
all stands the great wheel, flanked 
on either side by attendants and the 
emblem of the Trisula, also represent- 
ed in later Buddhist art, e.g., on the 
Ammaravati pillars of the Andhra 
period. 'Hiis is the sacred prayer- 
wheel of the Buddhists. This wheel 
represents the first sermon whicli 
the Buddha gave after he got his 
Enlightenment. This sermon was a 
proclamation of the Buddhist dhani- 
ma. It was delivered for the first 
time to five monks at Isipatana 
near Benares, 'fhe sermon itself i.- 
called Dharmacakra pravartaua 
sutra, as it constitutes the quintess- 
ence of the Buddhist religion. 

If we subject it to a simple 
analysis, it behoves a person to avoid 
the two extreme paths — the path^ 
of self-torture and of a thirst for the 
pleasures of life. But one .should 
endeavour to follow the middle path, 
which is, in other words, the eight- 
fold path. '1 his consisted in “ right 
faith, right aims, right speech, 
right action, right living, right 
endeavour, right thought and right 
meditation.” A follower of this path 
would gradually get rid of the tiiirst 


History of Indian and Indonesian Art, by A. K. Coomaras'.vamy, p. 31. 
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for ephemeral pleasures which lead 
one to eternal suffering. He would 
ultimately be led to live a life of 
moral purity. In short, to pursue 
the eightfold path is to get enlight- 
ened. If we dispassionately reflect 
for a moment on what constitutes 
the eightfold path, it is nothing 
more than the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Hindu Sanatana Dharma. 
The real service which the Buddha 
did was to lay stress on them so 
that the world might shed all miseries 
and cultivate virtue. 

The importance of this sacred 
wheel is seen from the several ref- 
erences to it in the canonical books 
of the Buddhists. In the SiiHattipafa* 
for instance, we have the following 

Maya pavattitam cakkam 

T'^bammacakkam anuttaram. ( 

557.) 

In the Anguitara-Nikaya agaiii^ it 
is said 

^*a<1a Buddho abliinnaya dhammarakkam 

pavattayi 

Sadrvakassa lokassa sattha appatipnggalo. 

( Cahknvagga 33.3 ) 

As the first ** turning of the wheel 
of the Law was done by the. 
Hiiddha one of the attributes given 
him is the Dharmacakrapravartan- 
acharya. His first sermon is tlic 
first turning. ” This is the. construc- 
tion placed by the Sarvastavadins 
who pin their faith to the eightfold 
path. To them dharmacakra stands 
for the destruction oi passions,* 


But there is another school of Bud- 
dhism represented by the Mahasam- 
ghikas who take dharmacakra 
pravartana to mean all that the 
Buddha has said. 

Though it is reasonable to assume 
that it must be a reference to a 
particular sermon or doctrine, and 
therefore to the first sermon which 
the Buddha gave at Benares, still 
the evidence of Tamil literature 
seems to be in favour of the views 
of the Mahasamghikas. 

In that celebrated vSangam classic 
of the second century A. D. , the 
Manimekalai, it is stated : — 

Arakkadir ali tirappada urutti ( V. L 7b) , 

meaning turning the sacred wheel in 
different ways. In plain language 
it is a reference to the many-sided 
teachings of the Buddha. The 
scholiast makes the term tirappada 
refer to the various doctrines of 
the Buddhist faith. Twice in this 
Tamil epic the Buddha is given 
the attributes of Adi mudalvan 
aravaliyalvon (VI. II : X. 61). Aravali 
is the Tamil expression for dharma- 
cakra, and iiruttinan for pravartana. 
Elsewhere in this classic occurs : — 

Dlianimacakkira muruttinan ( X. 1 . zb) 

Aravali uruttanam ( XXIX. 1 . 27 ) cp. 

N’irasoliyam, yappu. 

Though aravali is generally asso- 
ciated with the Buddhist tradition, 
still it is a common term for the 
Hindu and even the Jain faiths. 


^ Pali Text Society, London. 1913, p. 693. 

* Pali Text Society. Vol. i. 

* See also Bhayavag^^a 127.4 : Rajavagga ( cxxxiii ) . 

^Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist School, by J. Masuda (1925) 
P. ign. 
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Hindu mythology is full of the wheel 
(cakra) sacred to Vishnu, and its 
origin is traced to the Sun God 
whose diurnal motion was symbolised 
by the wheel. The twelve months 
of the year and the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac represent the twelve 
spokes of the wheel.' The Cakra 
of Vishnu is called Siidarsana, lit- 
erally pleasing to look at.*' It is a 
symbol of dharma and consequently 
terrifying to the followers of 
adharma. Once unrighteousness 
enveloped the whole universe. When 
seers found it impossible to carry 
out the Vedic rites enjoined on them, 
they appealed to Hari who offered 
them his cakra, adding that if it 
were let loose on earth, it would go 
on revolving to a place where its 
spokes would fall apart. It rolled 
on until it reached the banks of the 
holy stream Drshadvati. Here its 
spokes (nenii) got scattered. Hence 
tlie place was named Naimisha. It 
was here the Creator continued to 
perform the sacrifices for thousands 
of years, and later the sages and 
kings performed yajnas, as it was 
universally recognised as the holy 
spot. The Vayu Puvana, which 
records this tradition, mentions the 
very name dharmacakra twice in 
this connection (I. 183: II. 8), 
roughly assigned to the fifth century 
B. c. 

What i^ specially interesting is 
that the reference of Tiruvalluvar 
to aravSji seems to fit in with the 


traditional cakra of Hari. Different 
interpretations are being given to 
this kuralvcfiba ( I. 8 ). One is that 
it is a reference to the Jaina deity. 
In the age when the Tirukkural was 
composed sectarianism was absent 
from the Tamil land. Does not the 
Silappadikaram speak of God as the 
Buddhan, Aruhan and Sivan ? And 
yet the modern student will seek a 
reference to the Jain doctrine here. 
We must at least respect the view 
of the celebrated Ajvar who lived a 
thousand years ago and who has in- 
terpreted ali as aUppatai and who 
finds in it an unimpeachable reference 
to the sacred wheel of the Tirumal.- 
The tradition is that Hari protects 
the world by the application of his 
Cakra against the unrighteous. This 
is why a king whose duty was to 
protect the state and society accord- 
ing to dharma got the title Cakra 
vartin. This is confirmed by 
statement in the Jivakachintamani ■ 
‘'Alikkrivalaiavar kove (cakravarti).” 
Appropriately to this Ilango-Adig^! 
speaks of King Karikala’s uncqiiallc({ 
universal swa3^* The author of the 
Rajardjacolanula refers to the chariot 
wheel which ran over the son of 
Manunitikandacliolan through the 
latter’s order, as aravali { i. 5 )• 
Again in the Silappadikaram y we 
are told that the Pandyas turned 
the wheel in the prescribed way 
( XV. 11 . 1-2 ) and this can be well 
compared with what has been said 
of the Pandyas in the Pur am ( 3 - 


‘ Tha spirit of Buddhism, by II. Gour, pp. 521-32. 

* Tiruvaymoli. 

* Stanza 2843. 

* Silappadikaram. i. 68. 
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11. 4-5 )^. If we turn to the pages 
of the Padinuppattii we find the 
Chera monarchs using the dharma- 
cakra. Imayavaramban Nedurn- 
ceralatan rolled his golden wheel 
( tikiri ) over the entire universe/-* 
In the same way Palyanai-Sclkelu 
Kuttuvan followed the path of the 
dharmacakra. It may be remem- 
bered that he performed a number 
of Vedic yujnas and cannot there- 
fore have been either a Buddhist 
or a Jain.® The same attribute is 
given to another Chera ruler, 
Selvakkadungo Valiyatan.* Thus 
it can be readily admitted that the 
Tamil kings of the Sangam period, 
whether Cholas, Pandyas or Cheras, 
turned the wheel of the dhanna 
(aram) during their reigns. In 
other words, they pursued the \’edic 
path and ruled justly and well. The 
immortal Kamban, author of the 
Tamil Ramayana, had this in his 
mind when he addressed Dasaratha, 
the King of Ayodhya : “ O King, all 
your ancestors attained name and 
fame by turning righteously the 
sacred wheel ( nemi PanduruUi ^ 
The conclusion is therefore irresist- 
ible that the concept of the Cakra 
in Hindu mythology afforded the 
basis for the pravartana of the 
Buddhist wheel of the Law. 

Not only did the symbol serve the 


Buddhists, but also the idea was 
copied by the Jains. The latter 
attached equal importance to the 
dharmacakra. In support of this 
one has only to turn to the pages of 
the J ivakachintamani to meet with 
identical statements of the turning 
of ali or nemi which all mean the 
dharmacakra. The king is address- 
ed as Ilangalaliyinin wliich Naccin- 
arkiniyar interprets as Cakravartin.® 
Above all aravajiyannal meaning 
x\ruhan occurs in this classic, an 
unmistakable testimony that the 
Jains adopted the dharmacakra also. 
One also finds evidence from Jaina 
art. In the temple at what is known 
as Jina Kanclii ( a suburb of Conjee- 
varam) there is a figure of tlie 
cakra which can be well claimed 
by the Jains as the dharmacakra. 

If the above brief survey of an 
interesting subject proves anything, 
it is that in fundamentals the ancient 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains agreed, 
irrespective of the differences in the 
approach to realise their objects in 
life and life hereafter. There were 
toleration and mutual appreciation. 
The Buddhists and the Jains did 
not discard the beaten and hallowed 
track of their ancestors in the 
principles governing their faith. 
Theirs was more of a compromise 
than a disagreement. 

V. R. Ramachandka Dikshitar 


^ See also Put im 270, 1. 3. 

* Stanza 14, 11. 

• Stanza 22, 1. 4. 

* Stanza 6j. 1, 17. 

® Ayodhya, maniira, 35. 

• Stanza 32 : tp. Stanzas 744 and 2417. 



CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HINDUISM 


[Dr. Muhammad Hafiz Syed of the University of Allahabad presents a 
comparative study of Christianity and Hinduism — Ed. ] 


Christianity, one of the greatest 
religions of the Semitic stock, claims 
to be the sole custodian of Truth. 
Its Supreme teacher, the only be- 
gotten son of God. The rest of the 
world, unless it acknowledges Christ 
as its saviour, is doomed to perdition. 
To speak of Christianity and Hin- 
duism in the same breath is consid- 
ered, in certain quarters, as nothing 
short of sacrilege. Hinduism, as 
misunderstood these days, is looked 
down upon as a pagan faith with 
no solid foundation and with idolatry 
as its basic principle. This, surely, 
is the verdict of unenlightened 
people who have never cared to 
study the tenets of any faiths com- 
paratively. 

Those who have taken the trouble 
of studying and understanding both 
these religions sympathetically and 
impartially, have come to the con- 
clusion that both aim at purifying 
the human heart and ultimately 
leading man to the source of his 
being. Those who have some insight 
into the mysteries of religious life 
have come to believe that higher 
Hinduism, minus all its accretions 
and latter-day interpolations, is a 
universal religion that appeals to all 
shades of opinion and provides 
spiritual food for all types of men. 

The more it is studied, the more 


docs it illuminate the intellect and 
satisfy the heart. 

A critical study of Christian theol- 
ogy reveals some teachings which 
need satisfactory explanation. Others 
present insuperable difficulties in 
fully grasping their underlying mean- 
ing and true significance. Let u.s 
take some of them one by one and 
see what light ancient Hinduism 
throws on some of the gaps that 
one finds in them and on the 
mysteries that underlie them : — 

(i) The doctrine of original sin 
cannot be reconciled with the divine 
nature of man accepted and believed 
by almost all religions of the Aryan 
stock. In the Cliristian scriptuns 
it is said that man was made after 
the image of God. How are these 
two seemingly contradictory teach- 
ings to be reconciled ? 

Man in general, humanity as a 
whole, is born in sin, in sinful 
surroundings, with sinful desires. 
In other words, according to the 
teachings of higher Hinduism, the 
spirit (Jivatma) descends into the 
material forms and completely iden- 
tifies itself with earthly vehicles. 
This descent into matter is called 
Pravrillt-mdrga, or the path of forth- 
going. The characteristic of this 
period zf man's life is sensual enjoy- 
ment, reckless plunging into all 
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kinds of pleasures, an undesirable 
kind of life in short. Till such time 
as he is tired out and finally satiated 
with earthly enjoyments he is under 
the full dominance of his passional 
nature and of wrong-doing. In a 
word, he leads a sinful life, in so far 
as he does not act in accordance 
with a moral standard and in 
harmony with Divine Law. He 
totally forgets sometimes his higher 
self and disregards moral sanctions. 

But these vicious tendencies in him 
do not lust for ever. There comes a 
time when he is awakened to a 
higher sense of values. From that 
moment onward he begins to turn 
spirit -ward ; his evil ways are drop- 
ped one by one and he begins to 
tread what is called the path of 
return. This view of life explains the 
meaning of original sin. There is a 
deeper meaning also underlying this 
doctrine. In the words of Kaman 
IMaharshi, 

The sin is said to be in man ; but 
tliere is no manhood in sleep ; man- 
hood comes on waking, along with 
the thought, “ I am this body ’* ; this 
thought is the real original sin ; it must 
be removed by the death of the ego ; 
after which tliis thought will not arise. 

Further he explained the truth 
of Christian teaching in these con- 
vincing words: — 

The body is the cross; the ego is 
Jesus, the son of man ; when he is 
crucified, he is resurrected as the “ son 
of God,” which is the glorious real 
seif. One should lose the ego in order 
to live in the true sense of the word. 

(2) ''The kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.*' The word heaven 


stands for other-worldliness, peace, 
harmony and wisdom. These are 
not to be found in outer teachings 
of life. The ancient Indian sages 
have taught us in unequivocal words 
that there is no happiness for a 
man outside his own higher Self, 
the nature of which is bliss, dnandu, 
and that this reality dwells in the 
heart whicli is the scat of the Divine 
Self. 

Christ believed with whole-heart- 
ed conviction in what he called the 
kingdom of (iod, and he meant by 
this something inward, spiritual, 
natural and eternal, something 
diametrically opposite to that mess- 
ianic Kingdom to the advent of which 
his contemporaries looked forward — 
a kingdom which was conceived of 
as outward, visible and temporal. 

According to Indian thought, the 
kingdom of God is already in our 
midst ; and all that men need to do 
in order to hasten its advent is to 
realize its presence. The kingdom 
of God is, in the first place, the 
kingdom of soul life, the kingdom of 
the realized presence of God in the 
soul of man. It has no limits, 
either temporal or spatial. It is 
here, if anywhere. It is now, if it 
wall ever be. We do not wait for 
its advent. It is in the midst of us. 
When we pray, as Christ taught us 
to pray, that it may ” come,** we 
are praying that w’e may realize, 
each of himself, its hidden presence. 

Further, Indian sages have taught 
us that the kingdom of God is the 
kingdom of intrinsic reality. The 
final measure of reality belongs to 
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it, and to it alone. By reference to 
its hidden treasure all other ends, 
all other joys, are as shadows and 
dreams. When a man has found 
its pearl of great price, he will sell 
all that he has in order that he may 
acquire that inward prize. 

The Kingdom of God is attained 
by the age-old method of Soul- 
growth. The law of growth is the 
master law of Nature's being, and 
therefore the master law of human 
life. To realize the divine potencies 
of one's nature, to become the God 
that one really is (though now in 
the germ ), to earn the right to say, 
** I and my father are one." 

It may be added that the kingdom 
is open to all men. The least and 
lowliest of us is a ray of the divine 
light. The chosen people is not 
Israel but Humanity. God is their 
All-Father, " the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the 
world." In the illimitable inward 
kingdom, there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free; for God ‘‘is all and in all." 
Do we not know that most of the 
sages and saints of India have pro- 
claimed in no uncertain language 
that God is the ideal Self of man 
because He is the ideal end? It 
follows from these premises that the 
duty of man is to find his higher 
self, to grow towards the spiritual 
perfection of which his nature is 
capable. 

(3) 'Ihe Self in a sense is All in 
All. It is spoken of in the Upani- 
shads as the Totality, of which the 
worlds and the creatures are frac- 


tions, though in absolute truth it has 
no fractions. Thus to gain the Self 
is to gain the All. The sacred lore 
of the Hindus tells us: “That 
which is infinite is Happiness ; in the 
finite there is no happiness." We 
are taught that the Self alone is 
great ; all else is infinitesimally 
small. This view of spiritual values 
makes the famous enigmatical saying 
of Jesus Christ as clear as daylight. 
“ W'hat doth it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? " I'or a very small 
price — the surrender of the ego — 
this infinitely great Self is to be had. 
But this small price has to be paid. 

(4) Another precept of Jesus 
wliich remains as a “ hard saying" 
to his followers is : “ Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your father which 
is in heaven is perfect." The ordi- 
nary Christian, full of ordinary frail- 
ties and weaknesses, asks how he 
can become perfect as God is pei- 
fect. Seeing the impossilnlity of liie 
achievement set before him, he 
quietly puts it aside, and thinks no 
more about it. But seeing it as tlie 
crowning effort of many lives of 
steady improvement it comes within 
calculable distance of our achieve- 
ment and these precious words yield 
meaning beyond our limited vision 
and hope. This view of gradual 
development and unfoldment is not 
generally accepted by the Christian 
divines. 

Light, once again, comes from the 
Indian sages who point to this path 
of final perfection in clear and un- 
mistakable language. They rightly 
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believe in the gradual evolution of 
man’s mental and moral faculties. 
The highest aim of a Hindu neophyte 
is to become perfect in due course 
of time by gaining experience in 
every walk of life, through sorrow, 
suffering and moral struggle which 
finally lead him on to the goal of 
perfection. Christ’s words seem to 
be more in keeping with the age-old 
teaching of the ancient Rishis than 
with the interpretation of the Christ- 
ian divines. 

(5) ** Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ; love those who hate you ; bless 
those who curse you.” The question 
tliat at once arises is why one should 
love one’s neighbour as one’s own 
self when the neighbour refuses to 
recognise his oneness witli oneself. 
The Indian sages have taught us 
that the higher Self of man is an 
indivisible unity. This common 
life is shared by all, good or bad. 
ricli or poor, high or low, saint or 
sinner. Therefore an injury done 
to my neighbour is an injury done 
I0 me. Similarly to love him is 
to love my own self. Tlicrc is no 
other self than my own Self. Hence 
this consistent and logical injunction 
to love others as one should love 
one’s own self. Further, to meet 
life with unwavering trust is to take 
for granted that light, not darkness, 
is the heart of nature ; and to believe 
in that light is to love it and to love 
it is to love all things for its sake. 
In the Christlike life there is, in 
the last resort, but one motive for 
action, love. 

Sweeping aside as frivolous and 


inquisitorial the ever-increasing mul- 
titude of rules which complicated 
the life and burdened the conscience 
of the zealous Jew, Christ gave 
instead two cardinal commandments 
which are essentially one : — 

Thou shall love the Lord thy God 
witli all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and witli 
all thy strengtii. . ..Thou shall love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

In these words the doom of the 
old dispensation is pronounced, and 
the gates of the kingdom of Heaven 
— the kingdom of freedom and love 
— are tlirovvn open to all. The only 
way in which we can interpret our 
realization of unity in the world of 
the relative is through love for all 
creatures ; just as any kind of hurt- 
ful action is a denial of the Reality 
in which all arc* one, so are self- 
sacrifice, love for all that lives and 
service of our fellow-men tlie expres- 
sions in tlie world of relativity of 
that Supreme Reality which can 
never be fully expressed here, the 
utter unity of all that is. 

(6) The Holy Trinity. One of the 
basic doctrines of Christianity is 
belief in the Divine Triad. To a 
non-Christian it may appear confus- 
ing but its underlying meaning is 
clear. According to ancient Hindu 
thought the manifested God, the 
One, appears as three. Among the 
Hindus the philosophers speak of the 
manifested Brahman as Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss. Popularly God is a Trinity ; 
Shiva, the Beginning and the End ; 
Vishnu, the Preserver ; Brahma, the 
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Creator of the Universe. 

(7) Now let us take three famous 
verses from the Sermon on the 
Mount : — 

Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. 

To whom does this apply ? Can 
an average man act up to tliis high 
ideal ? Obviously it is the teaching 
for a man becoming perfect, but 
for the man of the world it is im- 
practicable. Christianity has not 
made this distinction ; but it actual- 
ly practises the distinction although 
it does not realize it theoretically. 
The effect of recognising a thing that 
7 ve do not practise is to demoralise us 
and not to raise us. If we pretend 
that it is our theory of life that, 
when a thing is stolen from us. w^e 
give the thief something more, then 
if we do not practise it, w’c are surely 
hypocrites and hypocrisy is one of 
the worst vices. 

True practice and theory makes 
life in all parts sacred, not secular. 
On Sunday the Christian goes to 
Church and admires the Sermon on 
the Mount. On Monday he goes 
to his office and orders the prosecu- 
tion of his cheating neighbour. The 
one life is sacred; the other is 
secular, profane. Hinduism per- 
meates the whole life wdth religion, 


and there is no part of the life of 
the Hindu which cannot form part 
of his faith. From this explanation 
we arc led to believe that this 
teaching, lofty as it is, cannot poss- 
ibly be followed by the ordinary run 
of humanity. That is why it is dis- 
regarded as something visionary and 
beyond the moral capacities of an 
average man. When it is viewed 
in the light of ancient Hindu teach- 
ing its infeasibility loses its force 
and it appears to be sound and sen- 
sible in its underlying significance. 

The ancient Hindus have never 
believed in absolute morality. TIk'. 
relativity of the Hindu ideal of 
dharma is acknowledged by tlie con- 
tending schools of Indian philosophy. 
The Hindus do not look upon all 
mankind as on the same level of 
thought and morality. There an^ 
different gradations of men. Tlicrc 
fore the moral or spiritual laws guid- 
ing man's destiny must neressarilx' 
be different at different stage?. 
What is right for a bab(?. cannot b*' 
right for a boy. Similarly what 
right for an undeveloped soul cannot 
be right for a morally awakened 
man. 

This teaching is meant for an 
advanced soul who has no interest 
in earthly joys and has renounced 
them joyfully as he has found some- 
thing higher and more valuable than 
what he had. Such beings are 
called Sanyasis, 

Muhammad Hafiz Syed 



TRUTH 


[ V. Subrahmanya Iyer contributed a thought-provoking study to our 
January 1942 issue on ** Philosophy As Such in India : A Misapprehension.” 
Here the eminent Sanskrit scholar distinguishes the many types of truths from 
the common feature of them all, the “ Truth of Truth.” — E d. 1 


I 

In making an attempt to write 
on a subject like “ Truth,” to which 
the thoughtful minds of all times 
have turned serious attention, one 
cannot but seek, wherever possible, 
the benefit of the light that such 
minds can throw upon one’s path of 
enquiry. Some of them observe : — 

” The most striking contradiction of 
our civilization — the fundamental rev- 
erence for Truth which wc all profess 
and the thoroughgoing disregard for it 
which we practise.” ( Stephansoii ). 
” The world is naturally averse to all 
the Truth it sees or hears, but swallows 
nonsense and lie with greediness ujkI 
gluttony.” (Butler). “Truth has no 
hold on mankind.” ( Anatole France). 

Nevertheless, the world seems to 
be as full of life as over. And if 
man could get on without troubling 
himself about Truth, why should we 
think seriously at all about it now ? 
T.ei us turn again to the past for a 
moment. 

“Truth is the greatest thing that 
man may keep.” ( Chaucer ). “ There is 
one road to peace and that is Truth.” 
(Shelley). “Truth is the foundation of 
all knowledge and the cement of all 
societies.” ( Dryden ). * Truth is the 
most powerful tiling in the world, since 
even fiction must be governed by it.” 
( Shaftesbury ). ” There is no alleviation 
for the sufferings of mankind except 


veracity of thought and action.” 
(Huxley). “Truth is the summit of 
being.” (Emerson). “That enthusiasm 
for Truth, that fanaticism for veracity, 
which is a greater possession than 
much learning, is a nobler gift than 
the power of increasing knowledge.” 
(Bacon). “United by the bond of 
Truth flourishes Society.” ( Zoroaster ). 
“Truth is that which alone makes it 
possible for the world in which we now 
live, to free itself from all sorrows.” 
(Mahahharata). “Truth alone triumphs 
( at the end ). Through Truth lies the 
path to the divine.” (Upanishad). 

If Truth be so very valuable, why 
do not all men try to get at it ? 

“Every man seeks for Truth but Ciod 
alone knows who has found it. ” 

( Chesterfield ). “ Truth like a bird ever 
poised for a flight at man’s approach.” 

( Brown ). “ Truth is always in a well.” 
(Democritus). 

Is it not then tantalizing that one 
cannot give up or ignore Truth and 
yet cannot get at it ? It is not 
meant that one cannot utter untruth. 
But even when one speaks falsehood, 
one is conscious of something that 
is true. The notion or instinct of 
Truth is said to be there, all the 
same. 

“Truth is only the ever receding and 
yet ever impelling final goal of life in 
each of its myriad forms.” ( Aliotta). 
“ Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no 
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rise from outward things whatever you 
may believe. There is an inmost centre 
in us all where Truth abides in fullness.** 
( Browning). 

What then is Truth ? The quest- 
ion is as old as Pontius Pilate, and 
similar questions had been asked 
during thousands of years. Neverthe- 
less, it does not appear to have been 
answered satisfactorily. Such being 
the nature of Truth, some have held 
that man values many things, of 
wliich Truth is one. Other values/* 
as they say, such as those of good- 
ness or beauty, arc not inferior to 
Truth value ” in bringing satisfac- 
tion to man. But everyone appears 
to understand Truth perhaps in the 
sense of truthfulness or sincerity. No 
doubt, sincerity is fundamental in 
gaining a knowledge of Truth. Those, 
however, that have a wider knowl- 
edge of the world have noticed a 
myriad of other implications of it. 
A mathematical truth, for instance, 
such as that the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles cannot 
be brought under the same head as 
the historical truth that Columbus 
discovered America. Similarly, there 
arc religious, yogic, mystical, theolo- 
gical, scholastic, legal, sociological, 
ethical, scsthetical, scientific, meta- 
physical or speculative and many 
other kinds of truths. And these 
have varieties and degrees according 
to their several stand-points. All 
of them are sometimes treated as 
“philosophical** in the West. As 
Paulsen, Faraday and others say, 
“Truth should be his (the philoso- 
pher's) primary object.*’ But philoso- 


phical truths are seen to vary 
endlessly even in the West, in spite 
of the Cartesian definition based on 
the concepts of “ Clearness and dis- 
tinctness.” This diversity has forced 
some to make further enquiry, which 
lias resulted in such classifications 
as Epistemological and Intellectual, 
Absolute and Relative, Empirical, 
Pragmatic and Ultimate and so forth. 

“ It is a maxim accepted among 
philosophers themselves that ‘ Philos- 
ophy ceases, when Truth is acknowl- 
edged.* *’ ( Bulver ). “ There will be no 
truth entirely true. Our judgment in a 
word can iie\ er reach as far as perfect 
Truth. Truth is always relative and 
imperfect.” ( Bradley ). 

Having realized this difficulty, 
some modern Western thinkers 
sought to use the words “ validity ” 
and “certainly** to explain truth, 
as though they were clearer. But 
even these have been found to he 
not less difficult to define and have 
been characterised as nebulous” 
by some authorities. Having thus 
formed some idea of the nature of 
the subject, some great thinkers 
have rightly directed their attention 
to the meaning of the term. For, 
even when men say that Truth is 
“unknowable” or “unknown,” Truth 
must have a meaning to those that 
say so. Various interpretations have 
been tried, such as “Copy/’ 
“ Correspondence, ” “ Coherence, ” 
“ Consistency, ” or “ Harmony, ” 
“ Inconceivability of the opposite ” 
and “Pragmatism,” the most attract- 
ive not only in the West but also 
in the East. Many have attempted 
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to distinguish between Truth and 
Reality and to ascertain their rela- 
tion. Modern thinkers like Bradley, 
Joachim, MacKenzie and others 
have referred to many solutions. 

** There is no finality in this matter,'* 
as Wildon Carr, no mean authority, 
has said. 

All the same, there seems to be no 
man that does not feci that he 
possesses some sense of Truth. The 
most common or familiar significance 
is, as Leuba would have it, Truth 
is what agrees with what I like or 
what disagrees with what I dislike.*' 
But a moment's reflection shows 
how every day new religious and 
mystical creeds or cults are springing 
up, each claiming to know the 
highest Trutli and discarding or 
condemning otliers. The case is 
not different with ‘^theologies,’* with 
“ scholasticisms ” and, to a certain 
extent, even with sciontilic theories. 
And it is more staggering in the case 
ot the numberless metaphysical 
“ isms *' spun out of one's own brain. 
It is said that there are as many 
Truths in philo.sophy as there are 
human beings. 

The result is the rapid succession 
of wars involving more and more 
human beings all the world over 
in greater and greater suffering. 
For it is the views in regard to 
Truth that the leaders of men take 
which determine their sense of right 
or wrong, that are the ^oot causes 
of their own a^ tions as well as of 
the actions of the bodies of less 
thoughtful men that follow them. 

Wars and suflieiings are forcing us 


to seek remedies. Nevertheless men 
will not think of Truth, though it is 
repeatedly declared to be the most 
effective ; for such thinking is often 
most exacting, nay, most tedious 
and puzzling. But 

‘'Without seeking, truth cannot be 
known at all. It can neither be declared 
from the pulpit, nor set down in 
articles nor in any wise prepared and 
sold in packages for use. Truth must 
be ground for every man by himself 
out of its husk with such help as he 
can get indeed hut not without stern 
la[)onr of his own." { Ruskin ). "Seven 
years of silent enquiry are needful for 
a man to learn the truth but fourteen 
in order to learn to make it clearly 
known to liis fellowmen." (Plato). "No 
man can learn what he has not the 
pr(*]>araiion for learning, liowever near 
to Jiis eyes the object. An alchemist 
may tell his precious secrets to a car- 
penter and he .shall never be the wiser 
— the secrets he would not utter t(» a 
chemist for an estate." ( Emerson ). 

India, which has dived deepest 
into this subject, points out that 
even 

" one hundred and twenty years of 
thought arc not enough to know how 
far one still is from pure and un([uali- 
lied Truth." (l-panishad). "One has to 
be horn again and again (several times) 
to realise the highest truth (knowl- 
edge)." ( Cita ) 

When the pursuit of Truth is so 
difficult it is nothing strange that 
Bradley should say, " Love of Truth 
pulls one way and love of mental 
ease another." 

'I'he effect of life's turmoils and 
its keen disappointments depresses 
ordinary minds so much as to make 
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them seek refuge in their uppermost 
emotions. But more noteworthy is 
the effect produced even on thought- 
ful and intellectual minds, like those 
of scientists and metaphysicians. 
Such men often seek their final 
refuge in mystic ecstasies, visions or 
intuitions or feelings. This has been 
indicated beautifully by Thomson in 
the words, “ Baulked struggle ^ strain- 
ed emotion, baffled enquiry make 
men seek their highest satisfaction in 
the truths of religion or mysticism. 
Even Jeans, Eddington, Bergson, 
and others have not been able to 
resist the lure of this “ escape 
mechanism.” 

Every man thinks that what he 
knows or feels or likes is the *‘Truth.” 
When men criticise each other, one 
does not know what Truth means 
for the other. The result of this 
attitude is, A truth that one does 
not understand becomes an error.” 
( Desbarolle ). “ Nothing is so easy 

as to deceive oneself ; for what we 
wish that we readily believe.” 
(Demosthenes). 

And, as Karl Marx has said, it is 
such truths that have led us into the 
vortex of wars which have affected 
the whole of mankind at pre.sent. It 
is such experience in the past that 
made the ancient Hindus exclaim 
that the peace and good of humanity 
at large come about only when the 
rulers or leaders pursue Truth with 
iindeviating steadfastness, i, e,, when 
they are real “philosophers," as 
Socrates and Plato later on observed. 
All the same, our wars and our 
sorrows are our best education. 


" Adversity is the first path to 
Truth,” says Byron. 

II 

The unique characteristic of An- 
cient India’s effort in this field is the 
fact that her seekers after Truth 
persevered till they ascertained the 
final meaning of that term. Here 
it was first realized that one’s view 
of truth varies with one’s tastes, 
tendencies and capacity. So they 
would not stop till they reached the 
goal. This truth, to put it briefly, 
is the common feature of all truths 
or the Ultimate Truth which the 
Hindus call the “ Truth of Truths 
(Satyasya Satyam). Nothing else 
specially distinguishes the essence of 
Indian culture from that of the other 
cultures of mankind. The Upani- 
shad says that “Truth is what 
remains the same for ever.” Most 
near it are Shakespeare’s words . 
“Truth is Truth to the end 
reckoning.” Such Truth must 
attained in this world ( lhaiva ) — not 
after death. When it is broad day- 
light, does any one, unless blind, sa\ 
that all is darkness and that nothing 
can be seen ? Similar is the Universal 
character of the Truth sought by the 
Hindu, a feature to which deep 
modern thinkers like Viscount Sam- 
uel rightly refer. Even Napoleon 
Bonaparte is said to have laid em- 
phasis on this aspect of Truth. The 
steps in its pursuit may be briefly 
indicated thus : — 

(j) The basic or foremost step is 
that of distinguishing the several 
truths that bring satisfaction or 
comfort to individuals from the 
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Truth that leads to the well-being of 
all, universally and that openly, 
“Truth loves open dealing," as 
Shakespeare also would have it. 
Faiths, intuitions, ecstasies, visions, 
intellectual interpretations and the- 
ories have undoubtedly their value. 
They are indispensable at certain 
stages of mental development. They 
are internal, private, personal or 
compartmental aspects of Truth. 
And they naturally evoke rivalry. 
Nothing is more patent in life than 
that they are seen to multiply like 
blackberries and that they have led 
to never-ending differences and di.s- 
cords. So, the Brihadaranyalta 
Upanishad points out that we must 
first rid ourselves of the attitude “ I 
know, I know" (or I am satisfied ) 
and must base Truth upon universal- 
ity. The idea of individual (inter- 
nal ) satisfaction develops a, spirit 
similar to that of men engaged in 
sports or games. Yet, if it does not 
make one strive for higher stages, it 
will be a serious obstaele to the 
pursuit of pure Truth as such. The 
danger lies in the individuars igno- 
ring the universal or the general, 
from which pure Trutli is insepara- 
ble. 

!2) It is not enough, the Indian 
lliinkers of the past say, to .study 
Truth either objectively or subject- 
ively. It has to be investigated 
from the objective ( Kshelra ) as 
well as the subjective ( Ksheirajna ) 
stand-points. Scient ific , logical , 
metaphysical and speculative aspects 
have all to be co-ordinated and 
brdanced. To India belongs the 
credit of having carried these to 
human perfection. In Epistemology, 
it has hot stoppt d till it determined 
the meaning of Awareness {Drik) 


and that of which it is aware 
{Drisya), internally and externally. 
The different disciplines of **Yoga* 
particularly after “scholastic" en- 
quiry {Pandityam) leads onto this 
path. But the most serious draw- 
back of modern mystics and meta- 
physicians or pandits is that they 
believe that knowledge, personal and 
individual, reveals everything about 
our entire universe. This should be 
carefully guarded against. Kshetra 
Vicharam or scientific enquiry into 
objective truth, including, for in- 
stance, such investigation as that of 
the “causal relation," just known 
to Europe and America, is indispens- 
able. All the different truths are 
but steps leading to Tr?{ih universal 
as such. Further, owing to the fact 
that Truth final or Ultimate Truth 
is beyond all differences and distinc- 
tions, it is identical with Ultimate 
Reality. Truth us one's thought 
about Reality or Existence and diff- 
erent from it is a distinction made 
only at the lower or preliminary 
stages of enquiry. 

(3) This combined and all-round 
enquiry seeks that knowledge of 
Truth that comprehends all knowl- 
edge ( Sarva Vidya ) so tliat there 
may be no possibility of any doubt 
( sandeha ) arising or of any other 
view opposed ( virodha ) to it being 
advanced. Only in India and no- 
ivhere else in the world does it appear 
to have been at any time insisted 
tliat the totality of human experience 
( or knowledge including the errors, 
as Hegel would liave it ) should be 
kept in view to get at Truth-final. 
Europe and America have, for in- 
stance, as yet no conception of the 
co-ordination of the three states of 
waking, dream and deep sleep 
(Avaslhatraya) which totality is basic 
for Indian enquiry. And it is proved 
that “ Everything is upheld by 
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Truth and everything rests upon 
Truth/* { Mahabharata ) 

Further, Europe and America 
have the conception of “ the great- 
est happiness of the largest number/’ 
But in India the ideal is the “ per- 
fect happiness of all/* which depends 
solely upon the knowledge of Truth. 

The most important discipline of 
the mind in seeking Truth is an item 
well-known to Western scientists. 
But they have not the strength of 
mind or the will to pursue it to the 
end. This is known as “ Depersonal- 
ization ** or “Self-elimination/* The 
scientists admit it so far as the 
objective world is concerned. The 
psychologist also adopts it partly in 
studying mental phenomena. But 
they know not what it is to root out 
or kill outright the “ ego ’* or “self** 
( Ahankara ) called the “ black 
serpent ’* ( Krishnahi ). Hence they 
have no idea of the attainment of 
ultimate, pure or perfect 'i'ruth or 
Truth universal. Strictly speaking, 
no affirmative term or language can 
indicate it, so long as the “1,** 
whether one is conscious or not of 
its existence, is there. 

But in India, to the earnest lover 
of Truth, there can be no resting till 
the goal is reached. It may amuse 
the Western reader to see that 
among the disciplines prescribed, 
one is systematic prostration before 
asses and dogs till one wipes out 
one’s egoism. One can be a relig- 
ionist, a theologian, a scholastic, a 
scientist ( partly ), a metaphy.sician 
and a mystic above all, without the 
least thought of defining Truth. But 
one cayinot be a “ philo.sopher ** in 
India ( Taiwa vid) unless and until 
one becomes aware of and himself 
answers the question “ How do I 
know that what I ‘ know * or ‘ feel ' 
or * intuit * is Truth ? **, which one 


cannot do until one’s reason (Buddhi) 
becomes as sharp as the edge of a 
razor ( Kshurika Dhdra ). 

Lastly, what Truth is cannot be 
made clear to one that has not the 
preparation necessary as above in- 
dicated. It takes, as Plato has said, 
at least seven years to grasp it, 
though not to master it even as he 
understood it. Those that have 
neither the mental strength nor the 
patience and perseverance to climb 
up this steep hill of Truth, must 
seek only their individual or personal 
satisfactions and delude themselves 
into the belief that what they know 
or feel interncdly is the Ultimate or 
pure Truth. Such satisfactions nat- 
urally are not free from the poison 
of the “ black serpent ” or self -seek- 
iii^ness. They may lead them pri- 
vately or individually to the joys 
( here or elsewhere ) that their 
“authorities,” scriptural or personal, 
Iiave assiiH'd them. Hut how do we 
know that what the authorities say 
is Truth ? 

“Children in years as well as chiUlrei; 
in knowledge ha\'e always been jire- 
disposed to the Ixdief in the super- 
natural." (Vivian l*helps). 

What a signilicaut coincidence 
here ! Indian philosoidiers also call 
men lacking in intelligence or knowl- 
edge “Balisa” (children). It is 
impossible to convince such human 
beings. 

“Whoso speaketh the Truth to the 
unprepared is a liar in his own 
despite.** India*s highest ambition is 
that 

“ even God should be known, not ac- 
cording to the various beliefs of men 
but as He is in Truth (Tatwatah).’* (Sri 
Krishna ). “ O ! Almighty ! take every- 
thing away from me, even Thyself, if 
thou so wishest, but, pray, leave unto 
me on.'y Truth." ( Sri Ramakrishna ). 

V. SUBRAHMANYA IYEK 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INDIAN WRITERS IN ENGLISH * 


This little volume is a welcome 
addition to the excellent scries of 
r. E. N. Books on the Indian Litera- 
tures, and its present reviewer, at least, 
has heard of a number of the writers 
mentioned for the first time. The title 

Indo-Anglian ” is cumbersome, to say 
the least. One wishes that the author’s 
suggested “Tndo-English” liad replaced 
it. He has not used “ Indo-Englisli ” 
because he says “Indo-Anglian” is more 
widely used. But it is doubtful if this 
fcrin is well-established, and it is 
perhaps not too late to leplace it with 
a clearer and more euphonious one. 

To any one Iiaving a knowledge of 
English literature by Indian writers it 
is clear that it is much easier to write 
of the past than of the present ; not 
for the obvious reason lluit the present 
IS loo much with us, but because there 
has been a clear declcjision in cpiality 
of production iluring the past fifty 
years. The critic is tempted to cry 
♦)ut “ Where are the Dutts of yes- 
teryear ? ” for it is that remarkable 
family, as the author of this book has 
clearly brought out, which was more 
responsible than any other for the great 
heights that have been attained by 
Indo-English wTiters. Tagore and 
Aurobindo Ghosc, as well as Sarojiiii 
Naidu and the lesser lights all followed 
in the trail blazed by Tom Dutt, her 
sister and her cousins. Indeed it is 
doubtful if any Indian writer in 
English has attained to the extra- 
ordinary pure stieam of poetry and 


prose that fragile Turn produced, 
though the range and power of the 
most famous of lier successors may 
have been greater. 

Ercscnl-day writers, though they 
tried their hands at a greater variety 
of subject-matter and forms of expres- 
sion do not, on the whole, seem to 
realize that the art of the writer, like 
that of any other artist, requires years 
of aj)prcnticcship and training ; all the 
more so if the medium is not one’s 
native language. Piofcssor Iyengar 
points to a similar weakness in 
current wrileis. Xo doubt the chief 
reason in tlie weakening of such 
writing is the disillusionment of the 
younger generation with things West- 
ern, a disillusionment by no means 
always justified. Perhaps when the 
next stage of seeking is attained there 
will be a greater sense of balance in 
both thought and form which may lead 
to a renascence of Indo-English litera- 
ture, which, as the author points out, 
would seem to have a real future, in 
spile of tlic current move towards 
greater use of the mother-tongue. In 
this re.spect India is unique and cannot 
be compared with other countries. 
India is a strange combination of 
mulia in unoy so that she is at once 
both one country and many countries, 
from the cultural point of view. This 
gives her an opportunity of being more 
international than any other country, 
with the possible exception of Russia. 
The present de facto international 
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language is English, and it is likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. 
Through India's intimate contact with 
English life and thought English has 
come to be no longer a foreign language 
for a large section of her educated 
population. It is thus perfectly natural 
for it to be used as a means of literary 
expression, even as St. Paul used 
Greek, or the eleventh-thirteenth cen- 
tury Englishman, Norman French. It 
can never take the place of literature 
in the Indian languages, but it can act 
as a creative spring and a cultural 
bridge and binding force, both as 
between the Indian languages and 
India and the world. 

The latter portion of rrofc.ssor 
Iyengar’s book tends inevitably to 
contain just a series of names, some- 
times without sufficient discrimination. 
One can understand this difficulty, for 
there are at present so man\^ Indo- 
ILnglish writers of ordinary merit ; 
so one has to include all or exclude 
all of them. But noiie-the-lcss such 
a catalogue has considerable practical 
usefulness. 

The war has given a considerable 
impetus to the publication of English 


books in India. Perhaps it will result 
in the breaking of the fetish that no 
book published by an Indian publisher 
is of value. If it does, it will mean a 
great contribution to the development 
of Indo-English, or Indo- Anglian ” 
literature. If the Indian novelist, 
essay-writer or biographer knew he 
would not have great difficulty in get- 
ting his work published, and if he als(j 
knew tliat lie would be able to secure 
satisfactory remuneration, then there 
is little doubt that the amount of good 
literature produced would increase 
enormously. When even leading jour- 
nals fail to remunerate writers reg- 
ularly or adequately it is difficult to 
expect young writers to devote serious 
attention to the production of good 
literature, especially if one also con- 
siders the difficulty of iinding em])l()y- 
meiit, in j)cace time. 

The book is supplied with an 
excellent “Suggested Reading List," 
which should be a Jiclp to many 
prospective readers. A second editi(ri 
might also contain an index, whicl- 
would add greatly to the usefulness o! 
this valuable publication. 

Banx\i\g Richardson 


NEEDED: A LIVING FAITH 


The opposition of Religion and Sci- 
ence, as representing incompatible 
ways of thought, has been an obsession 
of the Christian Churches since the 
early days of the seventeenth century. 
In those days it represented a chall- 
enge to the supreme authority, made 
by a very small body of intelligent men 
who claimed the right to investigate 
the laws of nature. The inherent 


antagonism was tliat between faitJi 
and inductive reason, between the age- 
old premises of religious beliefs. an<l 
those that were being gradually built 
up by the study of material phenomena 
through the accumulation of a long 
series of patient observations. It is 
only, however, within the last hundred 
years that Science has been in a 
position to outline a cosmology that 


* Science, Religion and the Future. By C. E. Raven. (Cambridge University Preijs, 
London. 75. 6d. ) 
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might, though rather feebly and uncon- 
vincingly, be conceived as banishing 
vSpirit from the universe, the suggestion, 
at least, that “natural law’* could 
ultimately account for the amazing 
diversities of the presentational world, 
without the necessity for postulating 
any external directing power, including 
even Bergson’s elan vital. 

Dr. C. E. Raven, in the scries of 
lectures now published in book form 
under the title “Science, Religion and 
Ihe Future,” has spent the greater 
])art of his space in tracing the genesis 
and evolution of this gradual devel- 
opment of thought, a task for which 
lie is admirably qualified by his wide 
leading, more particularly on the 
biological side. His ostensible purpose 
is to find a way of conciliation, and lie 
makes a propitiatory concession in his 
second chapter when lie writes : — 

( hristendom is still and apparently ron- 
Irntcdly wedded to a system of thought and 
fo some extent also, of ethics and orgaiiisii- 
liori which is pre-scientific, indeed almost 
nu dia'val. It has not yet completed its move 
out of the habitation t:onstnirted for it in 
the. thirteenth century 

The essence of his suggested remedy 
is to adapt the scientific method to 
religion, to instigate deeper research 
into the historical sources of the life of 
Jesus. And he concludes with the 
statement : — 

The hour is coming when wr slialJ invig- 
cMatc theology by recovering the Alexandrine 
doctrine of Christ as the Word of God. as 
being not merely the Saviour of men, but 
the Redeemer of the whole cieation which 
h4r. been created through him. 

Now before positing that there can 
be no way out of the conflict by the 
nieans here advocated, it will be advis- 
iible to consider briefly the real nature 
of the opposition under consideration. 
It obviously does not lie between the 


leaders of Religious and Scientific 
thought. The practising scientist is 
not, or should not be, concerned with 
any form of religious propaganda. As 
many eminent scientists have emphat- 
ically declared, science deals with 
secondary and not prime causes, with 
investigation into the laws that appear 
to govern material complexes, organic 
and inorganic. Science, in fact, works 
within a closed circle and is limited to 
the observation of physical phenomena 
as reported by the evidence of the five 
sen.ses. It is no concern of the true 
scientist cither to oppose or to uphold 
any religious belief. The trouble arises, 
however, with the influence of “ popu- 
lar ” science up)on the plain man who 
has found in it an excuse to abandon 
the religious exercises in which he 
iu‘ver truly believed. 'Fhere can be no 
denying that that influence has played 
a very important part in bringing 
about the horrible conditions in vvhicli 
\Ne are now living, has been a dominant 
factor in leading us down into the 
darkncs.s ot the chaos of civilisation at 
the present time. 

It is indeed to the nia.ss of the people 
that our arguments are directed, but 
can we ever hope to persuade them back 
to a religious faith by patching up the 
grounds for belief in a disunited Christ- 
ian cluircU ? Young Russia, young 
Germany and a certain proportion of 
young England and America, would 
receive such reasoning as can be 
brought to bear upon them, either witii 
strongly prejudiced minds or with 
indifference, even if they could be 
induced to listen. And why. after all. 
should they believe that Christianity 
which has failed after nearly two 
thousand years of trial, could be so re- 
invigorated as to succeed now ? 
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No, the only hope for the world is 
to be found in the revival of a living 
faith, but it cannot be faith in any 
particular sect. Jesus was not the 
only great teacher. There were others 
before him, and we believe that another 
will follow. They have all, including 
Plato, said very much the same things, 
most prominently the need for Univer- 
sal Brotherhood, for justice, right- 


eousness and love. But the essence of 
it all, the essence so largely nullified 
by the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, is 
that every man is responsible for his 
own salvation, that only by perpetual 
individual effort can he ever find 
release from that wheel of matter 
which is the boundary of the natural 
sciences. 

J. D. Beresfori) 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM 


Since from one-fifth to a (|iJai ter of 
the world’s population is Muslim, 
Islam is one of the most important 
spiritual influences. The conception 
of Muslim unity, wliich has had a 
gradually increasing effect upon inter- 
national politics during tlie present 
century is, the editors say, the chief 
reason for this survey of the principal 
areas in whicli Islam ])rcdoniinates. 

ICach chapter of Islam Today is 
written by an authority on the special 
district dealt with, and sets out to 
answer such questions a.s the extent 
to whicli Islam is still governed by its 
Faith, the effect of Western influence 
upon its culture, its attitude to the 
war, and its aspirations. 

The largest Muslim communities arc 
in North Africa and Western and 
Middle Asia, Communities varying 
in size are also found in different 
European countries. There arc twenty- 
five million Muslims in China and there 
arc other communities in Asia not 
separately dealt with. Turkey being 
officially non-Muslim is not included. 
Although many Islamic peoples have 
identified themselves with the cultural 
life of the countries of their adoption, 

^tslam Today. 

London. 12s. 6 d. ) 


there remain more than a dozen 
Muslim countries whose chief inspira- 
tion comes from Islam, which, fo 
borrow the words used by Mr. Yusuf 
Ali in an address to the " Society for 
the Study of Religions,” is “ not only a 
religion as understood in Europe, but a 
way of life that affects all departments 
of thought and action.” 

Meleager, a Syrian scholar, tells uv 
that in Syria the Arabo-Islamic world 
comes into closest touch with the West 
in all .splieres of life. Many Syrian 
go to Europea?) anivervsities, and thci.^ 
are many Western and AincricMii 
centres of education in Syria. Thus 
W^cstein customs and ideas have be- 
come grafted from without upon a 
stock which for centuries has been 
based on the teachings of the Quran, 
Hellenistic philosophy and an intellect- 
ual rather than an active way of life. 
The Arabs are consequently torn be- 
tween the opposites of their tradition 
and the modern world of W^estern 
activity. To understand the spiritual 
confusion arising out of such a conflict 
of values it is essential to l)e able to 
appreciate the cultural nature of Islam, 
whicJi follows, ipso facto, from its 


Edited by A. J. Akbcrry and Landau. ( Faber and Faber. Ltd-, 
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religious code and includes principles 
for its social and political life. The 
problem is the problem of East and 
West — of thought and of action, the 
solution of which seems to lie in 
adjustment and the recognition of the 
proper valuation of eacii for co- 
operative employment in the held ot 
human betterment. 

It is the universal tendency of Islaiu, 
the outcome, perhaps, of its intellectual 
quality, to produce the spirit of tol- 
erance for which it is noted. Such a 
spirit makes assimilation of new ideas 
comparatively ea.-y and enriches itself 
thereby. 

Dr. Taha Ifussein, indeed, writes 
that the most significant trait of 
Egyptian culture is “ its tempered 
fusion with other cultures." Egypt 
has added to the Islamic Arab legacy, 
“ what she has drawn from the dilierenl 
European cultures." The Muslim world 
hnds a strong lie in Arabic and its 
extensive literature, il\e accjuisitioii of 
which, Miss Lainbtoii says in her 
chapter on Persia, was the ambition of 
every man of learning. Since philos- 
ophy, art and learning, and all that 
these represent as a way of life originat- 
ing in a common source of inspiration, 
lorm the root and are the very essence 
of Islamic aspiration, a common in- 
herent bond unites Muslims tiie world 
over. "A Muslim from India/' said 
Mr. Yusuf Ali, sj)eaking of Islamic 
unity, '‘finds no difficulty in making 
himself at home among the Muslims in 
Arabia, Egypt, or China." 

Mr. William Hichens, the author of 
numerous works on Swahili Muslim 
literature, speaks of an indefinable 
quality called ‘ heshima, " which may 
perhaps be defined as " Wisdom " with 
its cliaracte.istics and qualities, as an 


outstanding feature of the East African 
Arab. 

Vor the East .\frican Muslim, his religion 
is the vital energy ot his daily life, and in his 
every need, he turns to prayer for guidance 
and aid 

Each chapter consists of a historical 
summary of the country under con- 
sideration and leads up gradually to 
existing conditions. By this method 
of treatment, it is easy for readers to 
follow divergencies in type and, while 
tracing de\elopmenl, to note tlie 
uniting principle inherent in Lslaniic 
culture. In effect, these pages reveal a 
distinctive tendency towards a definite 
kind of culture and expression which, 
even in cases where there is departure 
from the original type, has continued 
to manifest itself. 

Thus Mr. Hillelson, writing on the 
.\nglo-Egyptian Sudan, says 

Islam has, wiihin its <*s.sfntlal unity nt 
dortrine and niual, pcinntieti the* growth of 
a variety nt lo. al foims, which bear imprint 
of the ea'dier (.uUnie^i it has displaced.... 
Tln‘re is no doubt tliat the Arab tribes have 
absoibed in varying degrees, the remnants of 
the popnlutions, who occupied the country 
beUnc the coining of ihe Arabs. 

From these cha])lers will be apparent 
the importance attached to learning 
and education in the best sense of the 
word, and to the establishment of 
centres of culture in which all branches 
of learning could be ac(|iiired, and 
which preserve the essential quality 
and type of Islamic aspiration. 

Dr. I'aha Hussein, writing on Egypt, 
.speaks of its historic function as that 
of giving refuge to foreign culture 
and, after assimilating it, moulding it 
into a new form suited to the Oriental 
temperament. Islamic culture is thus 
enriched by' the assimilation of West- 
ern culture. This is made possible 
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by Islam’s traditional practice of tol- 
erance. 

Mr. William Hichens notes the value 
of Islamic tolerance in East Africa and 
says that it has enabled Muslim and 
other communities to live amicably 
together despite sectarian differences. 
Sir Hassan Suhrawardy points to the 
same characteristic in India and attrib- 
utes it to broad thinking derived from 
Ancient Indian and Hellenistic philos- 
ophies. 

Miss Lambton, writing on the Spir- 
itual Influence of Islam in Persia/' 
says that in spite of the tendency of 
modern nationalists to fall back upon 
the ancient culture of Persia, the 
civilization is essentially Islamic, how- 
ever much modified by Persian genius. 

The democratic spirit of Islam makes 
it naturally sympathetic lo the Allied 


cause in the present struggle. In the 
U. S. S. R. a Muslim manifesto was 
issued, calling upon all Muslims to 
support the Red Army. Mr. Hillelson, 
speaking of the Fascist threat, says 
that it convinced the Sudanese Arabs 
that politically they “ stand or fall by 
the democratic way of life, which is 
rooted in their religion and congenial 
to their social and political aspirations.” 
Sir Arthur Wauchope, former Higli 
Commissioner of Palestine, writes in 
similar vein. Speaking of the reactions 
of Arabs and Jews, he say.s that the 
threat of German forces coming to the 
Holy Land only served to unite both 
peoples to resist what would be fatal 
to their liberties. 

This volume lias the advantage oi 
being complete with bibliography and 
biographical notes. 

I. K. P.\kk1':k 


INDIA* 


What must, I suppose, sustain 
combatant and nou-combatant alike in 
this war is the assurance that it will be 
followed by a completely New Order 
ill the affairs of mankind. This is at 
least true of those who are citizens or 
subjects of the United Nations and of 
those on their side. 

Now we in India, while '^haring in 
these common anxieties and hopes and 
plans, are at the same time over- 
whelmed by the serious constitutional 
problem that threatens the progress of 
this country. In the circumstances 
many of those who would otherwise 
be actively criticising or helping to 


mould the sliapc of things to come are 
indiflerenl, ueut^^al or resigned. A U\ . 
however, ha\e fouglit off that ki'n: 
of defeatism and isolationism and are 
taking a lively interest in the events 
that are taking place around us toda\. 
It is to this gallant band that the 
author of Indepnidevt India and a 
World Order belongs. 

He examines the various Plans, tJiose 
of Governments like Soviet Russia and 
iuigland and the V. S. A. as well as the 
I'lans set forth by publicists like H. (i. 
Wells, Sir William Beveridge, Mr. Clar- 
ence Streit and others. In the end J:e 
finds them all inadequate. 


^ I dependent India and a New Wofld Order, by Y. O. Krisiin.\murti. ( The Popular 
P.iok ).>epot, J-amington Koad, Bombay. Rs. lo/-) 

rriend of Friend. By Colin Garbett, ( Ox.lord Univeisity Pre.-*:'., India Branc h, 
Bombay, Rs 5/-) 
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The Atlantic Charter is vague and some of 
its points are inconsistent with others. And 
some of its outworn phrases are taken trom 
the nineteenth century political lexicon. 

Of the proposed or existing Orders, 
that of Russia, both in its economic 
and social reconstruction, .seems to 
receive the author's most sympathetic 
consideration. One might even say 
whole-hearted admiration, but there 
are certain contradictions which make 
it difficult to judge wliether the author 
would have India follow the Russian 
])ian or not. For example, lie says. 
Only under a system of Common Owner- 
ship the total productive power of the nation 
can be harnessed to th.e total needs. 

Again, 

It lies beyond tlie scope of our monograph to 
refute all the misconceptions and perversions 
i)i the socialist ideology. Ihe Russian 
experiment even in its present phase (.ontains 
the germ, later to grow luxuriantly, ot a 
purely si'.cialislic and federal construction ot 
the people. 

One is led to believe that the author 
does not wish merely to rt'produce 
ihe belter known facts about Russia 
( such as otpinlity of tlie .<exes, universal 
iraiichi.se, etc. ) but does so in order to 
hold them up for admiration if not 
enuiiation. Hut his conclusion is that 
neillier Christianity nor communism can 
“ offer to the world a universal principle 
which supersedes war.” Communism: 
because it 

I If Its the individual not as man ])ut as Mib- 
j*“ct material, and make.s of society nor a 
iivi.ng organism but a mechanism. 

All the schemes analysed 

show the inherent defect of basing anv \vorld 
order on the perpetuation of political and 
and social iuecjualitios. 

Which brings him back to the thesis 
with which he .started the book — 
Gandhism. 


The Gandhian solution for this malady is 
that national feeling should be placed under 
the guardianship of reason, morality and 
civilisation. 

To effect this an Independent India 
( which will be one of the ten “ Supra- 
N^itional Unions” as suggested by the 
author) is necessary. 

it would have been more convincing 
if the author, who has already laid the 
reader under a debt for the painstaking 
and well-documented analy.sis of the 
various World Plans and Fconoinic and 
Social Orders, had used a little more 
argument to justify the Hindu Social 
Order ( which he accepts ) in tlie 
proposed Uo-o|xtrati\'e Commonwealth : 
and if he had shown how ” an idyll of 
simple life and creative work, of sweet 
neighbourly lo\'e ...” was to be achieved 
ill this Commonwealth. 

However, this book represent.s prodig- 
ious industry, and even where one does 
not agree with tiie aiitiior's contentions 
and conclusions, one admires his ideal- 
ism, his courage and his vision of a 
larger world of ” Supra-national I'li- 
ions.” 

From this larger view Sir Colin 
(iarbell* brings us back to India, more 
particularly to the Punjab, where he 
served in the Civil Service, from 1005 
to 1941. 

Loyalties mit so niimp toils, and .so olten 
ennilicting ; no nialKT of .surprise consideririij 
for how tew derades that congvries of r.'ures 
and tOTigiif.s. rn’eds and I'listoms, which mn- 
prisc* the subcontinent, has been compressed 
by Llritish rule into that tramework we c.iil 
India. What brahman, speaking of himsell 
as an Indian, is conscious of a Bhil as a 
brother? Wimt Pa than, of a Ida vidian ? 
What IC'irsee millionaire in Hombay, ot a 
heail-hunting Naga in the forests of Assam ? 
The current is setting in that direction, but 
vurroiits can curl and bend back on thrir 
course. 

Fxcept for one or two serious digres- 
sions such as the one just quoted his 
book is full of anecdotes and reminis- 
cences told with a delightful restraint. 


J. Vijaya-Tunga 


The author has t romised to give to the Red Cio.'.s all protits which ma\ acciue from 
this publ'catiou— K d. 
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Why Exhibit Works of Art? By 
Ananda K. CooMARAswAMY. ( Luzac 
and Co., London. 6s.) 

The view.s that Mr. Coomaraswamy 
puts forward in these lectures and 
articles on the true nature of art are not, 
he insists, personal. They comprise, 
he writes, “that doctrine of art which 
is intrinsic to the Philosophia Perennis 
and can be recognized wherever it has 
not been forgotten that ‘ culture ’ ori- 
ginates in work and not in play/' As 
against this perennial and traditional 
philosophy of art he arraigns the 
humanistic culture of the senses and 
the individual sensibility by which the 
modern Western world has descended 
to subhuman levels both in its art and 
in its life. He is, of course, not the 
tirst to make this indictment. Thirty 
years ago T. E. Hulme initiated a 
formidable attack upon the humanistic 
view of art, which spread far and had 
many repercu.s.sions. And more recently 
Eric Gill never wearied of denouncing 
the divorce between art as a vocation 
necessary to human welfare and tiie 
mechanical servility of the industrial 
system. As a philosopher, however, 
.Mr. Cooniara.swamy is particularly well 
equipped to e.xpound the traditional 
view of art as the imitation of eternal 
realities rather than of the accidents of 
human character and society through 
his equal familiarity with Eastern and 
Western thought. One of his chap- 
ters is cliaracteristically entitled “The 
Christian and Oriental, or True, PhiJo.s- 
ophy of Art," and he quotes as freely 
from St. Thomas Aquinas as from the 
Vpanishaus. 

As an exposure of all that is false in a 
merely phenomenal and individualistic 
view of art and of the depreciated 
standards of life, tlic mechanical sla- 


very to which it leads, his book is quite 
admirable. But to me his argument 
is continually vitiated by a false 
antithesis. It begins in his dowmright 
statement that “ ‘ disintere.sted aesthet- 
ic contemplation’ is a contradiction 
in terms and a pure non-sense." Later 
he writes that “ no real distinction can 
be drawn between aesthetic and mate- 
rialistic, aisthesis being sensation, ami 
mutter what can be sensed " and that 
“ by sensibility we mean of course an 
emotional sensibility, physical aflevi- 
ability as distinguished from mental 
operations." This sharp distinction 
which he draws between sensibility, 
limited to the physical senses, ar.d 
intellect which deliues the logic ot 
eternal mysteries, is the basi.s of his 
philosophy. \or tloes he conceal his 
contempt for the tesiliciic faculties as 
such. Cnrioii.sly enough he never men- 
tions the poet when he speaks of everv 
man having by native right a vocalioe 
for art in some field. He speaks ol 
“ the carpenter, painicn , lawyer, farna*: 
or pi ie.st," hilt, like I^Iato, tiie ma.siri’ 
to whom he i .ves much, Jie exclude.-^ 
the poet from liis republic. And liii." 
is significant . For llie poet disproves 
liis argument by revealing just tlud 
“disinterested lesthciic contcmjda- 
tioii,” that union of .sensory and 
intellectual experience in imagination, 
of which he denies the possibility. 
The poet heals the feud which lie 
would perpetuate. And so, of course, 
does the great artist, a Giotto or a 
Raphael or a ( cv.anne. 

An iconographic art, an art which is 
" simply a visual theology ” has its 
place in the development of human 
expre.ssioii. But it does not exhaust 
the possibilities. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
applauds such a “ typai art " for ex- 
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hibiting " universal qualities without 
individual peculiarity or limitatious.” 
And indeed all art to have significance 
must be a contemplation of the eternal 
form in the transitory shape. But the 
distinctive struggle of tiie modern 
artist is to express the typical in 
the individual, avoiding equally the ab- 
stract formality of “ typal art ’’ and the 
mere sensationalism of the unceiitred 
ego. This is pre-eminently the task 
of the imagination. It is the incarna- 


The Well of llic People. By Bharaii 
Sakabhai. ( Vishva-BIiarati, Calcutta. 
>ole Distributors: New Book (u., 
Bombay. Rs. 2/-) 

How a widowed old Beliari woman, 
failing to fulfil her one desire of going 
to Benares for the salvation of her 
husband and her son asks pitifully for 
help in building a temple well instead, 
so that pilgrims may (piench their 
thirst, is the incident round which The 
Well of the People is built. The old 
>vorn:in gains symbolic stature and is 
presented here as the problem of all 
planners and reformers. Sliriinati 
Bharati Sarabhai builds on this incident 
a colourful pageant and a world of 
meaning which is charged with quest- 
ions of faith and visions of destiny. 
The conflict between modern and 
ancient, idealistic and practical, is an 
essential part of the theme. The 
pilgrim motif in the Indian heart is 
one element of rigidity in the pattern 
which dominates the view— like the 
pathetic trust of the poor which lifts 
ever their weary souls in expectation of 
a new Avatar to redeem them from 
poverty, misery and exploitation. 

Now the Kumbhainela at Haridwar 
and now the golden walls of Kashi 


tion of the ideal in the real, of the 
heavenly pattern in the earthly flux. 
To the imagination, which transmutes 
by reconciling them, senses are as holy 
and as nccc.ssary to art as the intellect, 
lo Mr. Coomaraswamy they are the 
enemies or worthless inferiors of reason, 
which accounts, perhaps, for the rather 
pedantic reiteration in his book of 
certain lixed concepts, valuable as 
these are in refutation of every sort ol 
false aistheticisni. 

IIuciH TA. Fausset 

beckon them. If ilic tall doorway of 
the Tanjorc Temple fascinates from 
the South the eastern Jagannalh call.s 
as insistently. No .sacrifice is too great 
if journeys to them can be compassed. 
Young workers dedicated for the uplift 
of these people and with political 
visions of their own for them arc faced 
with this obdurate fact and realise that 
they must undei stand it or fail. 
Sana tan. Vicintra and (’hetan arc 
three representative young person.s set 
in contrast against this agc-old woman. 
India, even as they are set in and 
among themselves. And against the 
rigidities of the problem they stand 
disturbed and challenged, awed and 
moved. 

It is in the technique of expression 
and in the medium used that the 
quality of this play consists. The 
author indicates the sixicial arrange- 
ments needed for staging. Just now 
the play is open for “ mental perfor- 
mance ” only. The contrasts of plane 
and statement telescope into each other. 
It is an abstract mode showing more a 
conservatory-bred orchid than a flower 
growing in tlie open fields. This is 
perhaps bound to be when symbolism 
is meant to be conveyed. The dcscrip- 
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tion of Mother India as old, frustrated, 
“with accumulations of different and 
heavily developed civilizations on 
her" — misunderstood, neglected and 
attacked, but with a faith always firm 
and unquenchable, contrasting with 
and confounding all forecasts, forcing 
planners to accept her as slic is and 
desires to be, uiicoercibJe U) alien 
patterns — is really good work. For 
India will consent to be rebuilt only 
on her own foundations and will 
demand a fresliening up of those vital 
sjuings of life and feeling which can 
impel response in conduct in tlic mass 
of the people. What looks like im- 
becility to the modern is the indwelling 
if unreasonable faith of human beings 
who will put themselves to the rack 
rather than give up tlicir dream of a 
future beyond tlie present, heedful only 
of felicities larger than the earthly. 

Choruses of old women and workers 
are used to narrate events and to 
suggest context and fuiicliun. They 
give colour-tone to the whole play and 
introduce what variety of incident and 
movement there is in it. They achieve 
a poetry at once technically and in- 
trinsically moving and powerful. The 
stanzas have strong individuality and 
the lines catch up, chase, answer and 
assonate in rich rhythms and rimes. 
The imagery is full ; the springs, releases 


and contrasts no less than the rallies 
and the general organization of metrical 
movement — if not easy and smooth 
are purposive and pa.ssionale, achiev- 
ing beauty in tlie descriptions of the 
moon, the bathers, the hill-scapes etc., 
at Haridwar, the descent of Surganga 
and the dreams of Kashi — quite as 
much as in the modern meditations of 
Clictaii and Vichitra. If it is dilhcult 
reading and the meaning is not always 
obvious, it is but an invitation to the 
reader to make just one more effort. 

The stress on practical good o\('r 
wasteful pilgrim urgency is nothing 
new in India as even the Kabir song 
denotes. The comment of the workers 
strikes a note too loudly pro])agandisl 
for a work of art ; it is too gratuituiisly 
in.su I ting to the Liberal, and too .self- 
righteous in praise of its own .‘School of 
belief and renovation. 

Slirimati Sarahhai has all the j)osl- 
Hopkinsian and lidiotesque cxpci'icnr<’ 
to sn.stain her in her fliglils of nictrie.il 
and other fancy; and her s])i(lei 
weaving cobweb patterns, echoes from 
cisewlierc. But it is always sure »•' 
ilsedf. Its drive of thought! and fecimg 
is indicative of the full coming of af:c 
of Indo-Angiicin poetry, claiming eqn. l 
status as of right and worth with othei 
eontiibutions to English literature. 

V. SlT.\RAMIAH 


Rabindranath Through Western Eyes, awarded to one '‘not white." Some 
By A, Aronson, m. a. ( Cantab. ). attributed political motives. Man>' 
( Kitabistan, Allahabad. Rs. 4/8 ) (|uestioned the Stockholm judgment. 

The meteoric rise and the gradual But partisan aspersions could not sup- 
decline 0‘ Tagore’s popularity in the press the work itself. It was acclaimed 
West is the subject of this small book, by men like Romain Rolland, Paul 
When the Nobel Prize was awarded to Valery, Ezra Pound, Yeats and Gilbert 
him, Western critics tried to explain Murray. 

away the award in manifold ways. T*>gorc’s entrance into the Western 
Some felt disconcerted that it was world thus caused a sensation, lo 
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most unacquainted with Eastern modes 
of symbolism he was an enigma. 
Furthermore, though he had not dirert- 
ly indicted tlie West, intellectuals 
seemed suddenly to become aware of 
the relativity of the European concepts 
of progress, of the slow decay its 
civilisation betrayed. Self-debasing 
criticism best evidenced by Spengler’s 
Decline of the West became the vogue 
and deepened sufficiently to evoke re- 
action and protest as in Massis’s 
Defence of the IFcsL A chaos of con- 
flicting comments and criticisms follow- 
ed. Tagore was hojiourcd as a proj»het 
and condemned as a hoax. France 
grew suspicious of German ecstasy. 
Italy laughed beliind Tagores back. 
England and America generally remain- 
ed hesitant. All this because Tagore 
sot the West a problem. The i^ast no 
longer remained a political abstraction. 
U had produced a poet to understand 
whose work demanded a revaluation of 
values. The “ e.xotic Jiastcni Sonsibil- 
itv” could be fitted iiowlierc in the 


The Mcvlidi Slicrij. By Suleyman 
Thelebi ; Iran.s. by F. f.v.MAN MacCi l- 
I.UM. (The Wisdom of the East SerK\>, 
J^'hn Murray, Eoiuloa. is. 6 d.) 

The Mcvlidi Shcrif is a hymn of 
devotion recounting the wonders of the 
I’rophct’s birth and experiences. The. 
original title of " The Birth-Song of the 
Fiophet ’’ was morn compreiiensive ; 
Vcsilalun Ncdjat (The Means of Deliv- 
erance ). 

Ihe author was one of the earliest 
Ottoman poets. He is said to have 
composed these couplets in i^oq. but 
the oldest MSS. iiow known belong to 
two centuries later. Although claimed 
iis true copies, they vary in length. 


patterns of traditional litciary judg- 
ments, rhe critics could only institute 
comparisons without knowing the 
social and psychological contexts in 
which the work was produced. This 
apart, d'agore expressed, as Gilbert 
.Murray admitted, Europe’s sense of 
frustration and spiritual impotence 
during the ]>ost-war period. Detracting 
voices were soon drowned in the gen- 
eral cliorii.s of recognition. 

Thus trailed in the European sky the 
meteor of Tagore’s fame, leaving behind 
(lilical ('onfusion, political ])rc-occupa- 
tioii aiifl nicial prejudice. The author 
sees Germany’s enthusiasm for Tagoic 
as evidence of the fascination which 
the irrational and the p.seudo-mystic 
had for her. This may not appeal 
to many who will also feel that the 
Continental re.spon.se, particularly when 
reactionary, has rec.eiveil more atten- 
tion than oitlier British or American 
leactions. But the book, a proof of 
industry and critical jicrccjition, offers 
an aj>t and stimulating commentary. 

M. Inamdar 

riic pre.-oiU uanslatiou contains 26;, 
couplets as in tlie original Turkish 
printed edition. 

Sf>ecial celebration.^ in connection 
with the Tropliet’s birthday were first 
instituted in 120S in Xorth-Easteru 
Iraq, at .\rbcla. now called Erbil, where 
Darius was defeated by Alexander the 
(ireat. It is saiil that the MevUd was 
compo.sed to j)io\ ide a liymn of Turkish 
origin to replace the Arabic devotional 
chants previously used. The celebra- 
tions, which included parades, lorch- 
light juoccssions and feasts, were ob- 
jected to by orthodox 5 IusJims as con- 
trary to early Islamic custom. 

Readers will recognize in the poem 
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miicb that corresponds with teachings 
of Christianity, Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism. 

From the point of view of literary 
merit, some couplets arc a great deal 
stronger than others. Apart from the 
beauty of the subject, the poem ns a 
whole scarcely reaches the high stand- 
ard of literary excellence of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s classic, with which it may be 
compared Nor has it the imagery, 
power and terseness of such produc- 
tions of Mahonimedan genius as the 
philosojdiy of Omar Khayyam and 
other Persian poems. It is perhaps 
not entirely permissible, however, to 
compare a psalm composed for ceremo- 
nial chanting with purely literary 
productions. As a psalm it is an expres- 
sion of religious devotion and anything 
that it loses in power it gains in pure 
aspiration and beauty of theme. 

Turning to the. song itself, we tind 
it a statement of spiritual truths based 
upon mystical interjaetation rather 
than human understanding. I'his docs 
not mean that it is not to he accepted 
literally, just as tlic j>.salm.s are to he 
taken literally in the sense of actuality 
or immanence— facts of Spiritual con- 
sciousness to be realized now in 
e.xpericnce. 

First come.s the ijivoc ation in wJiicli 
certain universal truths ai<*. affirmed- 
thc unity of (iud, his omnipotence and 
omnipresenre, his action in work 
and his help in trouble. God is all 
and all is (iod. The couplets follow- 
ing extol tlie power of man as con- 
ceived by God and tell of the en- 
lightened prophets to the time of 
Mahommed. This differs from the 
( hristian account and Allah becomes 
more comparable to Brahman, for 


“While yet tlie worlds were not, Allah 
liad being.” 

A description of the Prophet’s birth 
follows, which bears much similarity 
to that recounted of the Buddha. The 
Prophet's mother, Amine, is pleasingly 
called the “Mother of Pearl,” ** her 
one Pearl like none other.” Her cx- 
IHiriences at the time of the birth aie 
much like those of Queen Maya, the 
mother of Gautama, as recorded in 
The Light of Asia. The same subjective 
light is seen by both mothers; sirnihn 
rose odours till the air. In botli cases 
there arc earth tremors and .similar 
portents. Winged horses are common 
to both great teachers. Both are born 
perfect and perfectly marked and 
while tlie Pro]dict prays at birth, “ My 
people, oh, my j)Ci)ple,” the infaiil 
Buddha declares, “ 1 eomc to help the 
world.” 

In the. following couplets, a descrip- 
tion of the Prophet's heavenly journey 
is given. The bidder of liglit by which 
the Prophet ascended .suggests a 
symbolical correspondence with the 
ladder by which Zoioasler ilinibe 1 
from earth, and .ilso with that o\ 
Jacob’s vision. 

The lifting of (he veils bruuglit d.' 
Propliet tinalb to Ibe Divine Pic.^jMi e 
and a my.'^lieal (ommunion orisnid 
during whiiii six aspects of the Divin 
itv were revealed. In this iJierc seem 
to be rertain < orrespoiidences with 
Krislina’s revehirion to .Xrjniia, in a 
genera] rather than a particular 

The tinal lines petition for forgive- 
ness of transgressions tlirough the inter- 
(ession of the Prophet and end with a 
prayer for Divine acceptance of th<' 
.song. 

Although Kcpublicaii Turkey no 
longer regards herself officially as an 
Islamic State and the teaching of 
Islam is forbidden in the schools, the 
introduction to the present translation 
states that the Mevlid continues to hr 
chanted on special occasions. 

L. E. Parker 
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Asia and Democracy. By Pearl S. 
Buck. (Macmillan and (-0.. Ltd., 
London. 4s. (yd. ) 

That the white peoples are prone, in 
the heat of their own struggle, to 
overlook or postpone tlu‘ j)rolilein of 
their relation to the coloured peoj»k*s 
is depressing!}" true, and this unrealis- 
tic attitude Miss Buck roundly trounces 
in these ten articles, speeches and 
letters to the press ; as she pointedly 
says, the end of our war is not the (uid 
of war formally of the colourocl peoples, 
who will still iiave to light tor licedoin 
from us. Miss Buck is iii a strouji 
position where tlic whole ([ucstii»u 4il 
white and coloured rac'os, their diHeriug 
attitudes to the present war and their 
relative attitudes one to another are 
concerned ; she is a white woman 
whose knowledge of coloureil peoples 
and their countries giws her a steady 
view of the laws of liod and nature 
whuh, vvliile they apply to all races, 
appear to each race to apply only to 
themselves; slio stands in the middle 
pupation ; she can see botli sides, iVr- 
ha])s the best evidence ol this is 
contained in her admiralde essay on 
“ The Chinese Mind and India." Here 
is real understanding and something 
more than the siateineiit cd a problem, 
for her championship of “ the llcxiblo 
mind" as it ap[)cars to her in the 
Chinese people offers a true solution, 
o)\c which goes deeper tlian |)olitical 
and economic panaceas and touches 
the psychological and si>iritual founda- 
tions of personal and national relation - 
.ship. 

^et this little book has the defects 

its virtues. The middle position is 
strictly untenable if it is made no more 
than a dualistic understanding, if it is 
not made a synthesis of two under- 


standings, and this synthesis Miss Buck 
does not always achieve. There is 
real wisdom in some of her remarks on 
‘ Women and \'iclory," on the essen- 
tial nature and provenance of national 
unit}’. But some of her pronounce- 
ments on the Western side of the 
dualism tend i(j ho vague and unssatis- 
faclury, and tin* Western altitude, do 
what slu* will, inais certain of her con- 
clusions. It seems a ])ity, for instance, 
that lilt* simile she chooses for con 
temporary t'hina, the Sleeping Dragon 
at last awakvrfied, should be ‘‘ a clear- 
eyed young man, an air jhlot, le.idy to 
lake oil for the liilnre " ; and there is 
but shallow psychology in her enjohuier 
that tin? s(:hi/i»phrenia which saps the 
life of modern Western man must only 
be “ rejected " to 1)0 healed. Shelias 
too vague a reverence for " freedom " 

( “ freedom for all" is a stirring i:ry, 
but we must know what tlie phrase 
means, and what freedom itself ) ; the 
nearness of tlie war, in several other 
instances, seems tt) be inclined to 
obscure her vision. 

Wliile admiring Miss Buck’s under- 
standing of Lastern belief and be- 
haviour, we are forced at times to 
distrust her understanding of Western 
belief ami beliaviour, and tlierefore 
some of the conclusions she reache.s 
concerning these things in relation. It 
will be good for us to take the medicine 
she offers us in regard to Chinese, 
Indians, .\fricans ; but there is a sense 
in whicli we need something other than 
physic: often it is the persecutor, 
rather than tlie persecuted, who re- 
tpiires to be understood, pitied, and so 
healed by subtler than “ physical " 
means. 

But it is wrong, perhaps, to criticize 
too deeply a book which would claim 
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to be no more than a primer. Asia and of her particular war-servicc, a social 
is a good primer, reasonable service to humanity in general in its 
and humane, representing what Miss present plight. 

Buck very evidently regards as part R. H. Ward 


Modern Indian Culture. By I). 1*. 
Mukerji. (India Publishers, iS, Tagore 
Town, Allahabad. Rs. 4/12 ) 

Professor Mukerji lias more than the 
usual qualifications for tackling a sub- 
ject like Modern Indian Culture. First, 
he is a Bengali, and it was in Bengal 
that modern Indian literature as well 
as “modern'’ Indian painting and 
music came into being ; and it was in 
Bengal that the Dhadra lok class, the 
“ middle-middle ” class as he terms it, 
arose; and Bengal’s is the claim of 
having produced India’s most famous 
poet and composer of modern times. 
Then, his long residence in the United 
Provinces enables him to speak with 
first-hand authority on the cultural 
changes in the northern provinces. 
Another qualification is tliat he is a 
sociologist. Only a sociologist would 
regard the insanitary condition of our 
city tenements as coming within the 
jmrview of Culture. For Culture is not 
an excrescence to be viewed lesthct- 
ically or intellectually but something 
that grows deep in the soil of a country 
as much as in the soil of our hearts. 

From architecture to drama, radio, 
cinema and folk-song — the spurious- 
ness which overlies most artistic en- 
deavour in these respective fields in 
India is due to the rise of that new 
class created, as Professor Mukerji 
says, by European Commerce-Capital. 
This artificial creation by the East 
India Company of a new “landlordism” 
and a new class of “bankers” is, 
according to Prolessor linker ji, a piece 


of “ iiicompetenl social surgery.” And 
he traces our intellectual poverty 
today, as well as “ the fissiparous 
tendencies in the Indian traditions 
that have led to the postulation of a 
two-nation theory, the Hindu, and tiu* 
Muslim,” to that bad surgery. 

Having surveyed the background oi 
modem Indian culture in the first 
three chapters — and the brief survey 
takes us as far back as the Buddhist 
period— Professor Mukerji analyses in 
the remaining live chapters modern 
Indian literature, the various schools 
of Indian painting and Indian music, 
not to mention the radio, the cinema 
and architecture. Of Architecture he 
says that it is ” the most social and 
yet the least progressive in India.” 
He is so refreshingly outspoken that 
the teinjitation to cpiote him at lengtl; 
is strong. For example : — 

In whiclirvt'r linj'uislir area t lie now l.ili • 
cira luk class sprang' up, tlic uew literatuie 
Uevelojxjcl, and wherever it developed it wa • 
recking with oiiiotions. Any drama, an. 
Indian Uhn, mythological or social, is a wa-ii 
of tears in an expanse of shame. 

There is, he adds, already a revolt 
against such mediocrity. The rno^i 
fruitful field has been Music, and in 
surveying the inlliiences and contrih 
iitioiis there, he pays high tribute lo 
Tagore and Professor Bhatkiiande. 

He concludes this admirably critical 
book by making a plea for eschewini; 
hatred and for comprehending the 
spirit of Jndiaii traditions ” and orieiu 
ting ” that spirit in the light of tlie 
collective life of the people.” 

J. Vijava-Tunca 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Shri Ramananda Chatlerioe, the 
veteran fouiulcr-cditor of The Modem 
Review and Prahasi, died at ('alciitta 
on the 30th of September. Tlie pas'iin.'^ 
of this great journalist at the age 
of seventy-nine years underlines the 
comments in our September pages on 
the responsibility and the povv(T of 
the press. That responsibility he fully 
recognised ; that power he wielded 
conscientiously and bravely iurd(‘cado> 

He was an cdiicationi.st before he was 
a journalist. In leaving the cla.ss room 
lie did not desert the cdiu'atioiial held ; 
he but found a wider ro.sirum. ilis 
life was dedicated to our country’s 
Ireedom and our country’s good : in a 
sense the two are synonynuni^. 

We are glad to number Sim Rania- 
nanda Chatterjee among the earliest 
f idlaborators in the idealistic eilort 
wliich Thk Aryan Path represents. 
Periiaps he never phrased more clearly 
his conviction of the seriousness of 
his calling than in “ The Press in 
India/’ which he contributed to our 
pages in February He referred 

to the many pressures brought to bear 
on editors from proprietors, readers, 
advertisers, the ruling bmeaucraev. 
And he added : - 

Having to serve so many masters, we may 
seek to be excused tor nut listen iug above all 
to the voice ot the Master within, speaking 
through our conscience. But there can be. no 
excuse. Ours is : sariedduty. \Vc must not 
sacrilice our convictions for any advantage 
whatsoever. Great is the temptation to play 
U> the gallery; but our task is to enlighten. 


ends of verse 

And sc{yi 7 if^s of philosophers ” 
Hudibras 

mould and guick- wdl as to give publicity 
to public Opinion. 

Well for the country that .sets a 
proper value upon moral worth ! The 
recent tributes to Shri Ramananda 
have been s[)ontancous and. we doubt 
not, genuine. P)Ut the highest tiibutc 
will bo emulatiun of the spirit to which 
he* gave expression in those words. 

Time was lliai such a gesture of 
appreciation of our vUicient culture as 
tlio appeal in The Timesoi iith October 
for support to the India Society would 
have been gratefully received in India. 
Put the bridgi! that would once have 
spanned a gulf may be too short when 
the gulf has wid(‘ned, as it has between 
the Fuglish miiul and ours. 1 he appeal 
is impressively suppe^rted. The sig- 
natories include the Secretary of State 
lor India and the Viceroy Designate. 
Those who know the kind of informa- 
tion about India which the India 
Society sometimes dis.scminatcs will 
not be too sanguine. Ihe purpose of 
the Society is to “unite its members 
ill study and Lidmivalion of those 
aspects ol Indian culture whose beauty 
and nobility can l)e recognised and 
ajiprcciated by <dl. .hvon by the 
I'jiglish ? Despite three centuries of 
political contact, the signatories ha\e 
to confess that studies of Indian art, 
literature and arclueology have less 
recognition in Britain than on the Con- 
tinent. Wo hat e long since resigned 
ourselves to English iiulilfcrence to oui 
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penates. As far as \vc arc concerned, 
we should be tempted to exclaim with 
the ancient Indian poet, “For my 
sins, O four-faced God, punish me as 
you will, but spare me the fate of 
having to submit delicate things of 
beauty to tlie obtuse ! " Hut there is 
more to the rpaestion tlian i)ur feelings. 
It is profoundly tru(‘. as the signatories 
recognise, that enduring goixi relations 
between Britain and India will turn 
in part npoti a synipathetit' understan- 
ding of each other’s cuUur.il and spir- 
itual background. Only how genuine 
can be the mutual apprea.iatioii between 
the foreign rulers and the restive ruh-d ? 

How deej) goes the suddoii contrition 
(*f llie U. S. A. lor wlial President 
Koosevdt has called the? “ lii.'-toric 
mistake” of the (diinese i'ixclusiori Ad 
In his mess.igc to ('ongress (ju the nth 
October he described the then pending 
repeal legislation as the righting ol 
“ injustice to our friends,” and a j^rool 
that the U. S, A. would regard (diiua 
“ as a partner in the (lays of peace.” 
So far, so good. But the immediutely 
iollowing sentence is sinister : — 

While it would the Chmest* a pref- 

fiied status over certain other O’, iental ptM)ple 
their groat contrihiition to the tause of 
democracy and /rredorn entitl<*.s them to such 
preference. 

Such a comparison is invidious and 
unfair. If India were free to express 
Jier ju.st resentment it would jiever 
have been made. But tJie issue goes 
deeper than that. President Roose- 
velt's statement could never have been 
made if the ilefcnders of “the cause of 
dcinocracy and freedom ” had applied 
in India the principles that they pro- 
fess. Liberty and Independence are 
the breath of life to India. She would 


have yielded place to none in sacrifice 
to save them. The Herald Tribune’s 
remark supporting Chinese Exclusion 
Act repeal surely applies to India a.'s 
well as to China. “It is not neces- 
sary,” the lulilor declared, “ for us to 
insult a people on whose fortitude and 
friendship our own national salety is 
now so immediately dependent.” 

Sill-interost and magnanimity h*i 
once combining loices, the repeal ol 
the (diinese h'xcliision Act became 
practical politics. 11 only the lising 
tide of good feeling liad been av'aiie<i 
of to wash from tin* statute- l)oi>ks all 
tlie uiscritninatiiry fe.ilmos ol the 
immigrali(ni laws which insult .Asialii') 
generally ! The cHect upon race rela - 
tions throughoiil the world would have 
i)eeu electric and far-reaching. A gold- 
en o}ij>ortunity was misst*(l ! 

The rallying cry of the idealist is to 
ilay a voice iii ilu? wil'lerness of lahi* 
values and moral confn-iion. Ralpii 
Tyler Fiewclliiig’s editorial in iL- 
Summer 1945 Pci rionalist is sucli a ci c 
He does not luinimi.-e tlie coinplcxitv 
of the post-war piid)lem or Hie urgeiic> 
of the unspent fcTces which ha\f 
already swej)l aw.iy so many C)f oin 
landmarks. The devastated i)i;st-wai 
world will demand re-education— ” an 
education that not only sharpens the 
intellect to a cutting edge but trains 
ecpially in a sense of moral responsihil- 
ily,” Much of what now pas.ses as 
scieiitifu:. lie declares, will be un- 
available fur such a true education, 
having already demonstrated a moral 
incapat:il3^ Cultural aims in educatk>n 
have been disparaged as “ too vaguely 
idealLstic and impractical,” and “get- 
ting on in the world” held up to the 
young as an ideal. 
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For several generations men who prolossed 
learning have worked with might and main 
to convince students ol the loohshness of 

religion and the unreality of mf)ral values 

The meclianistic type of learning is blind to 
tliCKC deeper truths of the human spirit that 
provide the emotions and the moral drive. 
If we of the western world survive it will be 
because in spite of our efforts in the ojjposit ^ 
direction much of the older moral culture 
icmilins un-upiooterl from our common liie 
but persists in tradition and feeling. That 
wliich much learning has attemptcil to dist aid 
iroin consciousness become ^ now our mam 
hope. 

There are, Mr. Mcwclliiig^ reminds 
1 ms readers, “ nunal laws in Iiiinian 
society that can no more be sus])endcd 

than the law of f'ravitation We are 

having to re- learn this h'sson in the 
liard way.” Tlic problems we face are 
indeed, as be secs, mure mmal and 
spiritual tibiii economic and national. 
Tbc present difiic.tilty will nol be over 
until, somehow faith sliall be 

1 ( stored to Ibe earth.” 

It tan never be so long as v.i tlnnk of nur 
j'l'Vsn al comfort, our fmancial i itcrc-'t.-, our 
nanonal prosperity, more than we tliniU (M 
^ p-r.g our pruniises. doing lU'^lIy. and s'‘eK- 
iiiK ripljlcoubnc*).-. in the caith 


In an excellent article. Plaiw bn 
Peace Must Inclinlc l^din atiun ” i Thr 
York Times Magiizint\ iitli .fuly) 
Air. James Marshall pleads for a basic 
le.oricntation of altit.mle towaid the 
prr)blcins of peace and war fbis 
orientation, he suggests, is tbc task of 
and can be achieved b}* revised educa- 
tional methods which must occupy the 
minds of all those who plan for the 
future, lie demands “ a pi ace for tlie 
children in Uic peace.” If the world 
to be '* free from anxiety and danger 
nnd want ’* it must be given the 
means to develop positive international 
attitudes, a sense of world citizenship.” 
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Peace plans today, he says, fall into 
three categories. I'ir.st, the laissez-faire, 
t. tf., “ trusting to a my.stcrioiis good- 
will ” and letting things take their own 
course. I'his attitude obviously can be 
(d no bel]) since without right motive 
and projKT initiative tlie future can only 
be more disastrous than the present, 
The approacli of flic second group of 
plans is “ a nimljle of force.” They eni- 
])hasise an inlernational organisation 
with ecoiiomic sanctions and an intei- 
national police force. “ controlled bv 
( lupus of governments or monopolistic 
[>arties, not by j^eople.” The third 
group of jdans with its preoccupation 
with Min xi.^m and economic reorganisa- 
tion sees a panaccM in the elimination 
of class strife between the haves and 
the iiave-nois. But economics is not 
the whole of life. 

" .\oii(‘ of these principal plan.s,’* 
savs Mr. Marshall, *' treat of man as a 
human being, as a l)emg whose machin- 
try of state and economic organization 
hax'c ('ontimirdiy gone askew if tliov 
inive nut been motiv.ded by moral 
ends and directed with a recogniiion of 
man’s nec’ds and drives for satisfac- 
tion.” 

r.nlc'..'. iiini lu‘l ir.ilei that tlicrf must b' 
f.nudiitv ft Irvalmcnt ft all pcoi'lcs. iiiespcr 
live i)f rai c, civicii and (.olour, liicic can be 
n > .IS urance of uitcrnatinnal stabi! 

ilV Tnlcbs men tirst frcl that they ar*- 
of (he world their ■ an be nf rii<buin;.'' 

« onmuiuwe.ilt.li nt nation'^, tk' •liable eronnini ' 
solution 

riiis re.ili.sation, whicli must be the 
fiMindation of all planning, if planning 
is going to d(.> the. world anv good, can 
be bnmglit to the peoples not by fiat 
but by education from the. nursery 
school to university and adult educa- 
tion. The programme must be 
to make all people alive to the dangers of 
aggression, of (.empetition and of the power 
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struggle, until we convince a large part of 
Yiianklnd that the golden rule is not sappy, is 
not sentimental, but is based on sound 
psychological needs for equality, fniternity 
and co-operation. 

Economic reconstruction must he 
supplemented by mutual understanding 
and willingness to share, a prepa- 
redness to merge differences, religious, 
racial and cultural, in the basic fact of 
common humanity. An international 
machinery for a .system of world-wide 
education needs to be planned. And, 
as Mr. Marshall pertinently suggests. 
" all the education is not needed by 
the Axis.” And he |)oint.s tlie lesson 
for his American readers by demanding 
the removal of ''our sense of white 
superiority ” as well as the paternalism 
of imperialist Britain and bureaucratic 
Russia. The manner in which the 
Scandinavian nations settled their age- 
old differences, particularly the manner 
in which the commission in charge of 
editing text-books removed all matters 
detrimental to mutual good-will, is 
indicated as a valuable pointer to the 
way in which an internal iunal .scheme 
for world education can successfully 
function. 


The meaning of life must be found 
in the Philosophy of the Whole, writes 
Prof. T. J. Haarhoff of the University 
of the VVitwater.srand, Johannesburg, 
in The Hibbcrt Journal for July, lie 
refers to the ancient, recurrent dream 
that "harmony is our goal and life, in 
various forms, a gradual growth to- 
w^ards it.” He secs the root of our 
present mi-sery in the pursuit of the 
wron^ thing.s— power, gain, etc., and 
not ''the inner harmony that is the 
earnest of external harmony.” 


By way or illustration, Professor 
Haarhoff surveys the international 
drama of the last few years, tracing 
punishment back to guilt without 
partiality. 

\Vc, tuo. broke llu' law.. . .\Vc glossed over 
the injustices of Versailles. Knglandin 
wanted to help struggling Republican Gci*' 
many, rrance blocked the -way. Kngland 
yielded; because "we can't atford to offend 
I'rauce. Rrench cannon could reach across 
the Straits ol Dover." Result: the rise ol 
Hitler; the fall ot Rrance; German cannon 
shooting across the Straits of Dover. 

“‘Peace,' .said Litvinoff, ‘is in- 
divisible.’ ’ And Professor Haarhoff 
believes also that “ disasters on a big 
scale begin with the individual.” Pul 
those inconlcstiblc truths side by sn\r. 
and you have the justification of his 
apprehension of danger in a philosophy 
of separateness. India has reason to 
feel the full force of the regret of 
broad-minded Sonlii African tluu 
".some of our cliildrcn grow up believ 
ing that rare hatred. ra(0 doniinatioii 
isolationism, inDigiie and violence ai** 
gooil tilings.” liiil it is not enough V- 
rest on the coir-sictioii that “ th- 
things will pa.ss away because they air 
ultimately again.sl tiic wliole racanin;: 
of life.” ’ 

Pathos, M ethos Sdid the Citeek tragedian , 
by ‘Suffering wc learn ; but very slowly. 

Children take their altitudes in many, 
perhaps in most, cases from their clder.^. 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children's teeth are set on 
edge.” The acquiring of the right 
attitude on iJie part of the moulders of 
youthful thought will save much suff- 
ering to the young and their world of 
the future. 
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Point out the “ Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost amonji the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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CHRISTIANITY AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Indian unity exists as the solid 
bed-rock under the feet of all the 
sons of India. Creedal differences 
are walls which cut the surface 
into a variegated pattern, not ob- 
jectionable so long as they are not 
raised too [high to set* across and 
to clasp hands across, ('liristianity 
in India has had a tendency to 
raise its walls too high. Too often 
becoming a Christian has meant 
progressive alienation from one’s 
people. J'he common adoption by 
the Indian Christian of the dress and 
the ways of living of our foreign 
rulers is not the cause of that 
alienation but the surface symptom 
of a deep-seated Saheb log complex. 

It is not that many Indian Chrisi- 
ions do not feel for their country’s 
plight. Dr. A. J. Appasamy, whose 
article on "The Contribution of 
Christianity to Indian Nationalism ’’ 
we publish below, is not only the 
writer of several books on India 
and Christianity but has done 
rural reconstruction work himself 
for yeiirs. There have been Indian 


Christians who have been ardent 
nationalists, like the Kumarappa 
brothers. But tlieir contribution to 
iho national cause lias been made 
by them as Indians, not primarily 
as members of the Christian comm- 
unity. 

VVe maintain that no religion as 
.such has a contribution to make 
to Indian nationalism. The unique 
claims made for Christianity cut 
off its followers from their fellow- 
countrymen. The more any of us 
insist on our separative labels, the 
less is our contribution to the nation- 
al symphony. Harmony depends on 
assonance and rhythm, each group 
of instruments content with its 
own part, h'ancy the oboist in an 
orchestra so obsessed with the supe- 
riority of hi.s own instrument that 
he tried to persuade all the other 
musicians to give up their own 
instruments and play the oboe^ 

We do not sec the productive vein 
of the old Epics and Puranas as 
worked out yet, by any means. But 
we do not minimise the importance 
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of having "introduced Christ to 
India.'* Or of introducing any of 
the world's great Teachers to any 
people. The world stands in great 
need of living ideals. But prosely tism 
is the bane of mutual understanding. 
It is not by attempts at prosely tism 
that the living influence of Christ or 
of any other great Teacher can be 
spread. Is not Gaiidhiji, a non- 
Christian, held by many in the West 
as well as in the East as one of the 
greatest exemplars of the Christ-life ? 
Indian Christians can make their 
best contribution to their Mother- 
land by following his suggestions 


brought together in Christian Miss- 
ions : Their Place in India, He de- 
plores the Christian Missions* un- 
dertaking of social w'ork not for 
its own sake but as an aid to the 
salvation of its beneficiaries. 

To live the gospel is the most effective 

way A rose does not need to 

preach. It simply spreads its fragrance. 
...The histor}^ of India would have 
been written differently if the Christians 
had come to India to Jive their lives in 
our midst and permeate ours with their 

aroma if there was any The need of 

the moment is not one religion, but 
mutual respect and tolerance. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO INDIAN NATIONALISM 


The spirit of nationalism is strong 
in India today. There is a right 
kind of nationalism and a wrong 
kind. The nationalism that instils 
a pride in India’s many intellectual 
and spiritual achievements in the 
past and that strives earnestly and 
sincerely to add to her glory in the 
future is quite legitimate. People 
imbued with this type of national- 
ism are well entitled to ask what 
Christianity has done for Indian 
Nationalism in the past, and what 
it may be expected to do hjr it in 
the future. 

The story of Christ as it is told in 
the Gospels is of supreme interest. 
As His popularity increased and 
His influence grew, His disciples 
thought that He would become the 
political leader of the Jews and 


enable them to throw off the mucl;- 
hated Roimni yoke'. Many siiggo- 
tions, direct or indirect, were inadt: 
to Him to tlrs effect. But He cid 
not fulfil their ex])e(: rations of Him 
as a political leader. His interest 
in politics was practically nil. His 
immediate mission was .spiritual and 
He corii;entiatcd on it all His abun- 
dant energies. With absolute self- 
lessness, He ministered to the needs 
of the sick, the suffering, the poor, 
tlie destitute, (lie spiritually liiingry 
and the morally fallen. Mankind 
has recognised the enormous value 
of the work which He did. Thoiigli 
this work occupied but a few years 
and the persons actually helped by 
Christ were limited in number, the 
spirit of self-abnegation and cease- 
less toil which were shown by Him 
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have been quite unique. Multitudes 
of His followers have sought to serve 
men in the same spirit, though with 
varying degrees of earnestness and 
success. 

The contribution of ('hrist to 
Indian Nationalism has been largi*ly 
in the sphere of nation-building 
activities such as Education, Medical 
Relief and Rural Reconstruction. 
The followers of Christ in this land 
have taken a leading part in l^duca- 
tion and what nationalist can fail to 
appreciate the importance of Educa- 
tion in making India worthy of her 
destiny among the nations of the 
world ? ('hristians have run ele- 
montar}? schools in cities as well as 
in remote villages, where many of 
the conveniences of modern life 
cannot be had and established 
centres where teachers foi such ele- 
mentary schools could be trained. 
At great expense high schools and 
colleges have been opened and 
maint.Tined with nmch success for 
fitting young men and women for 
their place in life. lias the educa- 
tion imparted in these institutions 
been truly nationalistic? Has it 
sought to give Indian youth a wide 
and accurate knowledge of the past 
achievements of their country as well 
as a thorough familiarity with their 
own languages, which alone can 
generate and foster the creative 
impulse ? The answer cannot be a 
clear affirmative. Christian educa- 
tionists, like most other education- 
ists in India, have failed tc wake up 
early to the need for making Educa- 
tion in India really nationalistic. 


All the Christian educational institu- 
tions have been receiving Govern- 
ment grants and have fallen in too 
readily with the Government policy 
of education, which has held that 
what is needed for India is not so 
much a knowledge of her own 
classics and liistory as a grounding 
in English language and literature 
and an acquaintance with modern 
science. 

In Industrial Education, Christians 
have done some fine pioneering w^ork. 
The mechanical skill of many miss- 
ionaries has been a valuable help, 
'riie dignity of manual labour has 
been taught. I knew' the head of a 
Christian Industrial School, who 
made some excellent furniture for 
iioiiseliold, school and church use. 
He used to entrust definite articles 
like chairs or tables to individual 
boys and make them take a personal 
interest in tlicm. From beginning 
to end, a chair was the w'ork of one 
boy w ho experienced in a measure 
the creative joy of an artist. The 
younger boys w^orked at the simpler 
articles ; the older ones were given 
the more elaborate pieces. There 
was no mass production as w'here all 
the wwkers together produce, say, 
the different parts of tables which 
are then put together. 

In one large and important 
field of Education, Adult Educa- 
tion, Christians have no important 
achievements to show. Nor have 
other Indian educationists for that 
matter. In a country like India, 
where the economic level is very low 
and boys and girls have to begin 
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earning their livelihood when they 
are quite young, the importance of 
Adult Education is very great in- 
deed. Even children who have 
attended elementary schools for 
some years soon forget all that they 
ever learnt. Keeping literates from 
lapsing into illiteracy is even more 
important than teaching illiterates 
to read. In a few months, illiterates 
may be taught to read but enabling 
them to keep up their literacy is a 
lifelong process. Even highly edu- 
cated people know how the ability 
to read a foreign language, which 
has been painfully and laboriously 
acquired, disappears in a few years 
unless it is kept up. Adult Educa- 
tion is a vast field demanding all 
the energies of many national work- 
ers in India. 

In Education, Christians have 
rendered one signal service. They 
have introduced Chirst to India. 
Through the Christian schools and 
colleges of India, the knowledge of 
the Gospels has spread widely. 
Multitudes of young people have 
been taught the Bible and have come 
to know of Christ. The seed sown 
has in many cases produced no 
fruit at all. but in a great many 
others it has yielded fruit thirtyfold, 
sixtyfold and even a hundredfold. 
There are thousands in India now 
whose lives have been profoundly 
influenced by Christ's spirit of 
service and sacrifice. No lover of 
India can ignore the tremendous 
importance of the knowledge of 
Christ which has been imparted to 
India with such love and care, what 


it has already meant to the country 
and what it is likely to mean, more 
and more, in the coming years. 

Christianity has made a valuable 
contribution to India in medical 
relief; scores of Christian hospitals 
and dispensaries have ministered to 
the needs of the suffering. I should 
like to describe here briefly the 
w'ork at the Tirupattur Ashram in 
North Arcot District. The Ashram 
lies in the heart of the country-side 
about a hundred miles from Madras. 
It was founded twenty-five years 
ago by Dr. Jesudasen and Dr. 
Forrestcr-Paton. In selecting this 
site the doctors had in mind the 
needs of the villager. In the import- 
ant cities and towns of India there 
are now excellent hospitals but large 
rural tracts are still without any 
sort of medical help along modern 
scientific lines. TIk* Tirupattui 
Ashram is therefore placed in a 
rural area. A large well-equippe i 
hospital is the centre of activity. 
Attached to the Ashram are also a 
higher elementary school, two or 
three night-schools, a rural library, 
a weaving shed with several hand- 
looms, and a printing-press. No 
worker in the Ashram gets a salary. 
The members pool their financial 
resources, which are considerable, 
liuve a common mess where all are 
provided with simple but nourishing 
food, which is taken sitting on the 
floor, in Indian fashion, and are 
given a supply of khaddar clothes. 
The heavy work in the hospital and 
the schools is carried on in a spirit 
of prayer and devotion to Jesus. 
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Worship is held several times a day 
in the beautiful Temple on the 
Ashram grounds. True to the 
nationalistic spirit of the place, the 
Temple is built in Indian styU^. 
The place of worship is a large 
Mantapam with stately stone pillars, 
a stone floor and a stone roof ; it is 
not enclosed but is left open for air 
and light to enter ; in South India, 
where it is warm all througli the 
year, an enclosed building is not at 
all essential for worship, hacing 
the Mantapam is the shrine with 
its altar ; a wooden door with line 
carving on it of Christian symbols 
closes the shrine when worship 
is not offered. To give privacy 
and seclusion to the worshippers, a 
high wall is built all round the 
Mantapam and the space between the 
Mantapam and the wall is laid out 
as a small, lovely garden. Over the 
gateway of the enclosing wall is a 
simple but impressive Go pur am. 
The purpose of this Temple is to 
provide opportunities for prayer 
and meditation to the workers in 
the Ashram in truly Indian sur- 
roundings. Thought, labour and 
money have been lavished on the 
rtinple to make it worthy of the 
great purpose for which it is in- 
tended. In many wa5’s the Tiru- 
pattur Ashram is a unique Christian 
organisation but it is a symbol and 
sign of the service whicli Christianity 
is likely to render to Indian National- 
ism in the coming year^. 

K. T. Paul, the Chri.stian leader 
who coined the term “ Rural Recon- 
slr\iction was General Secretary 


of all the Young Men's Christian 
Associations in India for some years 
and started several centres to help 
in the building up of a happy and 
useful rural India. Other Christian 
organisations have also done some 
excellent work in this direction. The 
Katpadi Farm in the North Arcot 
District is a fine example of the 
work clone in rural areas by 
Christian leaders. Tlic head of this 
Farm is Mr. J. J. Devalois, who 
received his scientific training in an 
Agricultural College in America. He 
had also considerable experience as 
a practical farmer before coming 
out to India. His Farm contains 
over two hundred acres; only a 
small part of it is excellent land 
with abundant facilities for irriga- 
tion, the rest being land of in- 
different quality. A higher element- 
aiy school is run on the Farm. 
All the boys receive instruction, 
both theoretical and practical, in 
agriculture. They work in the fields 
every day for about two hours. All 
kinds of cultivation are carried on : 
paddy, sugar-cane, vegetables, vagi, 
cholain and fruits are raised. 
Scientific methods of preserving 
manure and rotating crops are 
tauglil. Improved varieties of seeds 
are sown. Simple agricultural im- 
plements. suited to the purse of the 
Indian peasants, are used. The 
buildings are inexpensively put up 
and fit in well with their rural 
surroundings. The cattle are looked 
after with love and care and turn 
out the maximum of work. There 
is a large poultry-vard with several 
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foreign breeds. People from neigh- 
bouring villages come to see what 
can be done and carry out in their 
own fields the methods which impress 
them most. Actual practical work 
of this kind with the abundant 
success it has reached cannot fail to 
improve the methods of cultivation 
in that area. The boys from the 
schools will settle down as village 
teachers or as peasants and the 
knowledge of scientific agriculture 
which they have acquired, though of 
a very elementary type, will certain- 
ly help them and their neighbours 
to be better village folk. 

In the realm of Indian Culture, 
Christianity has rendered a special 
service to which reference may be 
made in closing. Looking through 
newly published books in Tamil, I 
am often struck with the lack of 
the creative impulse, 'fhe stories 
from the old Epics and Puranas, 
excellent though they are in many 
ways, have been told and retold 
so many times that they cease to 
arouse genuine creative literary 
activity. The culture of a country 
needs fresh blood to awaken it to 
new life. Christianity has brought 
abundant new themes for our 
Indian writers and thinkeis. In 
the Marathi language Chrisiayan 
has been described by those who are 


competent to judge as a work of 
.singular beauty. This book was 
begun by the distinguished poet 
N. V. Tilak and was completed by 
his widow’ and his son, who had also 
marked literary gifts. Rakshanya 
Yairikum is a book of outstanding 
wortJi in Tamil. Hie author, H. A. 
Krishna Pillay, was a Tamil scholar 
of rare attainments who long aspired 
to add to the Tamil language a 
beautiful Cliristian classic. For 
fourteen years he toiled faithfully 
at this groat task. He took the 
story of linnyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
and told it in Tamil verse which is 
.so beautiful that it is likely to be 
read as long as the Tamil language 
lives. Rakshanya Yatrikmn is not a 
mere translation. While the skele- 
ton of the book w’as furnished by 
Biinyaii, it was clothed w'ith flesh 
and blood by a truly creative artist. 
Krishna Pillay w^as imbued wdth 
Indian Culture ui tlie noblest type 
He offered it op to ChiLst whom he 
passionately loved and served. All 
his deep Chris: ian experience was 
embodied in metre and language 
which liad been carefully devel- 
oped in the lamil land through 
the centuries. Rakshanya Yairikum 
shows what a fresh stimulus working 
in the mind of a gifted Indian poet 
can achieve. 


A. J. Appasamy 



OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 

[Prof. P. S. Naidu, Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Allahabad, 
discusses here a problem of wide application- -the deplorable trend to obscenity 
in more than one present-day literature. If humanity were divided, so to say, 
vertically, into the pure and the impure, it would be easy enough to dismiss the 
obscene as written by and appe«ding to the latter class alone and no concern of 
the rest. There is a division, but it is a horizontal onc--bct\vcen the higher and 
the lower nature in every individual. Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold." To write obscene literature or to read it is to strengthen the lower at 
the expense of the higher. The lower nature in each is the foe of the higher 
nature in all, and deliberately tf) pander to the lower in oneself or in others is 
to lend aid and comfort to the enemy of Man.* Eroticism, as one of Mr. Claude 
Houghton’s characters declared of injustice. “ is everyone's business."— Ed. ] 


The August issue of The Indian 
P. E. N. raised, in the article by 
Mr. Aslam Siddiqi which was accord- 
ed the place of honour, the question 
of obscenity in literature. We may, 
perhaps, formulate two qia^stions in 
order to bring out the main point at 
issue : — 

1. Can really great (and good) 
literature concern itself solely or 
mainly with the obscenities of life ? 

2. Can really great (and good) 
authors take delight in depicting 
obscenities ad nauscum ? 

I propose to answ'or tlicsc quest- 
ions from the purely psychological 
point of view', because contemporary 
psychology has a great deal to tell 
us about obscenities of life. 

Those who have siicciiinbed to the 
seductive charms of the bizarre 
tendencies in contemporary art and 
literature may excuse themselves b\ 
pointing the finger at the objec- 
tionable parts of the great Puranas 
and epics, and of classical drama 
and poetry. Even the sacred scrip- 


tures, it may be contended, are not 
free from this taint. But let us 
confront tlicse weaklings with this 
crucial question : What effect does 
great literature produce on the mind 
of the reader ? Docs it stir up his 
lower nature into strange restless- 
ness ; does it produce an irritating 
scn.se of disquietude ? No, it does 
not. Objectionable passages there 
may be in a great drama, but after 
reading tluougli the whole play, or 
after seeing it enacted on the stage, 
our mind is charmed into quietude. 
In fact, every sense i.s soothed and 
charmed. ('lOod literature allays 
restlessness, resolves conflicts, and 
pours balm over the troubled mind. 
Is it not for this reason that we seek 
refuge in great literature from the 
turmoils of this world ? Consider, 
on the other hand, the undesirable 
effects produced on our mind by one 
of those short stories or novels with 
a strong sex element in it . Passion is 
stirred, mental balance is upset and 
a strangt! commotion i,s produced in 
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our lower nature. That is condemna- 
tion enough, but we shall analyse 
and uncover the secret springs of 
obscene literature in the mind of the 
author and expose them in all their 
ugliness. 

That literature can be good or 
great without being decent is a creed 
which is symptomatic of a deep- 
seated malady of our times. An 
artificial separation has been made 
between intellect and feeling, and a 
false belief has been propagated 
that a man may attain intellectual 
eminence while his feelings arc in a 
disordered condition. It is true that 
we can cite names by the score of 
persons who were moral wrecks but 
outstanding successes in their profes- 
sions. But such men have diseased 
personalities. The lack of harmony 
and balance between two parts of 
our own nature is a thing to be 
condemned, and not applauded. It 
is this lack of harmony that is liie 
root cause of all the ills that man is 
heir to at the present day, Einstein 
himself has remarked, The present 
troubles of the world are due to 
science having advanced faster than 
morality ; when morality catches up 
with science, these troubles would 
end.’* And science, let us remind 
ourselves, is the product solely of our 
intellect. 

Really great literature must be 
intellectually great, and must also 
be morally great and decent. Now 
great art is the creation of a great 
mind Let us analyse the process 
by which such art is created. Con- 
temporary psychology teaches us 


that nature has endowed man with 
a set of primitive ( or primal ) 
instincts and emotions (variously 
called dispositions or propensities, 
wants, needs or fundamental drives ). 
These are the raw material of human 
nature. Man kneads this plastic 
clay of his own nature, and moulds 
out of it beautiful and fragile senti- 
ments such as friendship, affection, 
gratitude, awe and reverence, and 
equally fragile but ugly sentiments 
such as hatred, jealousy, scorn and 
contempt. As he grows more and 
more mature, man develops the 
sentiments of love, loyalty, patri- 
otism and so forth. But often thesfi 
sentiments come into conflict. The 
conflict has to be resolved, and 
the sentiments arranged in an 
ascending scale of values. And 
on goes man building more and 
more sentiments, facing their con 
flicts and arranging them in a scait" 
of sentiment values with a mast'.: 
sentiment at tlie top. I'liiis is man’., 
character moulded from crude in- 
stincts and emotions into the highest 
ideals wliioli move him to noble 
actions. 

Now there is one important aspect 
of these instincts and sentiments 
which is of special significance to us. 
Instincts and sentiments must cy- 
press themselves. The nature of 
our mental structure is such that it 
must find an outlet in some suitable 
channel. For the ordinary man who 
forms only ordinary sentiments, tlic 
ordinary channels of expression are 
enough. His daily conduct his 
intercourse with friends, relatives 
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and business associates — is adequate 
expression for the sentiments 
;md scales of sentiment values 
generated by his mind. But not so 
is tlie case with the great man or 
the genius. His mind, under the 
stress of a great inspiration, is filled 
with an exalted sentiment, unique 
and inexpressible. Some divine 
sentiment is .struggling to he liorn. 
And the ordinary channels of ex- 
pression are utterly inadequate for 
this thrilling in.spiration. It is then 
that the gifted artist creates a great 
work of art. It is then tluit a 
I'yagaraja pours out his soul in 
divine melody ; it is then that a 
Kalidasa creates a .^ilkiintalain ; it is 
then that the Ajantan artists create 
a Padmapani or a \ ajrapani. (heat 
art is born under the stress of a 
great sentiment. The art and the 
sentiment are great, and at the same 
time morally good. 

The emotions which form tlic 
fundamental constituents of our 
mind and the sentiments which are 
formed out of these emotions have 
another peculiarity. They have the 
capacity to reproduce themselves in 
the minds of Sahradayas ( tho.se 
who can respond .sympathetically ) 
tlirough a process known in psychol- 
ogy as sympathetic induction. 
Kven in the case of ordinary men 
and women sympathetic induction 
is effective. One is afraid not only 
when one directly perceives a dan- 
gerous or injurious object, but also 
when one hears tlie cr> of terror 
uttered by another p ison. Fear is 
induced sympathetically by the 


perception of the expression of fear 
ill another member of the same 
species. It is so with every ordinary 
.sentiment and emotion which is 
stimulated by the perception of its 
own object, and also by the percep- 
tion of the expre.ssion of that emo- 
tion or sentiment in another person. 
I'liis elementary principle operates 
in the aesthetic realm too. 

Great art, then, is the creation of 
a great and good mind. It is the 
outwaji'd expression of a noble senti- 
ment generated in the mind of a 
great artist. Such art has also the 
capacity of inducing sympathet- 
ically the same noble .sentiment in 
the mind of the onlooker or enjoyer. 
And there is something more won- 
derful about grt^at creative art. 
When a Sahradaya has been caught 
up in its charms, his mind goes 
through the same stages as the mind 
of the creative artist, that is, the 
Sahradaya recreates the work of 
art afre.sh every time he enjoys it. 
In this act of creativity lies the 
secret of the joy wliich suffuses the 
mind of one who contemplates great 
art. Great art is testhelically great, 
and morally good, both in its origins 
and in its effects. 

How fares it with these ultra- 
modern works of art which revel in 
indecency What is the nature of 
the mental structure which has 
created a drama, a novel, a short 
story, a statue or a picture steeped 
in indecency while managing to 
maintain the asthetic demands of 
outward form? The mind which 
creates such forms and the mind 
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which enjoys them are both filled 
with bizarre complexes, phobias and 
repressions, ugly and unsocial in 
essence. And the most distressing 
thing about these mental states is 
that they are unconscious. The au- 
thor does not know that they arc 
lurking in the depths of his own 
mind. They are, moreover, never 
quiet, but are constantly seeking a 
channel of expression for themselves. 
These complexes make of the artist 
an unwitting slave, and escape into 
the world through his pen, brush or 
chisel. Indecent literature is the un- 
witting expression of indecent com- 
plexes lurking in the unconscious mind 
of the artist ; and when such literature 
appeals to other minds, these minds 
loo, we may be certain, have hidden 
inside them similar complexes of an 


unsocial nature. Indecent literature 
serves both to the mind which creates 
it and to the mind which enjoys it 
as a channel of escape for the ugly 
complexes hidden in their uncon- 
scious depths. When the creation 
and enjoyment of such literature 
becomes wide-spread, then they are 
the unmistakable symptoms of a 
decadent age. 

A really great author can never 
take delight in the indecencies of 
life. His mind has been lifted up to 
the exalted level wiicre it will be 
psychologically impossible (or him 
even to think of indecencies ; and it 
goes without saying that great litera- 
ture, which is the creation of such a 
mind, can never occupy itself witii 
obscenities. 

P. vS. Naum 


xMASTER JOHN HUSS 


The Czechoslovak Society of Bom- 
bay have published a booklet, In 
Commemoration of Master John Huss 
( I jSg-i 41 ), Czech Reformer and Mar- 
tyr. It includes a brief account of 
the life of the Czech religious reformer 
Huss. a notable counterpart of the 
English Wycliffe, the pathetic story of 
his going to the stake for the truth he 
professed, and tiie text of the sermon 
preached by the Kev. J. F. W. Kuddeli 
on 4th July 1943, the anniversary of 
his martyrdom. It also includes short 
sketches and utterances of Czech 
savants like the seventeenth-century 
scholar and educationist, John Amos 
(^menius, the nineteenth-century lead- 
er, Frantisek Palacky, the great creative 


artist of the nineteenth century Bed 
rich Smetana, and, above all, the grent 
model n makej s of the Czech renaissanc e. 
T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Bcne.s. 
I'he story of the Czechoslovak struggle 
through the centuries to preserve cul- 
tural and national integrity is a heroic 
story, not without lessons for all whn 
would be masters in their own house. 
Frantisek urged his people to “ be 
true to thcm.selves, true to trutJi and 
true to justice ” and Masaryk testified 
that 

a man and a people religiously convinced. 1 
nation steadfastly determined to realize it*' 
ideals, will always reach their goal. Tln^ 
I have learned from life ; this too is tli*' 
teacDing of our own history and that of idl 
nations. 



INDIA’S PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS 

THE FIXED ATTITUDE 


[We agree with Shri Madan Gopal of the Civil and Military Gazette, 
Lahore, that a too conservative regard for custom and tradition impedes social 
progress. But can we say that the retormers have failed ? It is easy to 
underrate the work of jnoneers but is it not due to the efforts of the reformers 
he names and of many others that progress has at least seemed to many 
desirable and worth achieving, however hard to bring about ? They have 
declared unchallengeable values and can we justly charge with ineffectiveness 
the prescription that we have refused to try ? 

And the statement that “ progress of religion and of the social or political 
order cannot go hand in hand " cannot be accepted without qualifications. It 
all depends upon how we detine religion. If “ religion " is taken to mean mere 
outward form without principle or understanding, if it means sectarianism and 
superstition and all their train of ovIIm, then yes, but not otherwise. Would it 
not be more accurate to say that progressive moves in our own days have 
proved largely ineffective because they are not conceived in the true religious 
sense ? If by religion is understood not this religion or that, but Religion 
itself, which binds all men, all beings in one universal brotherhood, it should 
Inrnish the strongest dynamic for reform. 

W'e do not sliare the hopes Shri Mailan (iopal pins upon the industrialisa- 
tion of India. It might indeed, if it came, *• sliatter the existing social fabric," 
hill it would shatter too how much besides that India could ill afford to lose ! 
The remedy would I)e far wor.'.e than the disease. The proof ' Society in the 
highly industrialised countries of the West ! — Kn. ^ 


The real problem of India is, at 
iis root, the problem of (uir fixed 
altitude toward.s life and it.s prob- 
lems. Broadly speaking, the human 
Miind is instinctively conservative, 
swayed more by sentiment than by 
reason. In an attempt to reason 
out things and to ba.se one’s actions 
on the conclusions one is called upon 
to make an effort. On the other 
hand, the force of habit and custom 
much more powerful , one yields 
to it without any conscious effort. 
On this fimdamental psychological 


iruth about the engineering of human 
nature are based all patterns of 
social life ; it has led to the evolution 
of custom law, whose repositories, 
in due (oursi^ of time, became the 
religious instilutions and women. 

But nowhere is this pattern of 
lif(‘ so rigid, nowhere are age-old and 
meaningless traditions and conven- 
tions so deeply ingrained, nowhere 
is the life of the masses so minutely 
regulated and. also, nowhere is the 
freedom of mind so unlimited as in 
India. So firm has been the hold 
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of traditions and conventions on our 
minds that to uproot them is a 
hopeless task. 

The provinces of theory and 
practice are entirely separate. There 
is no clear line of demarcation. 
Nevertheless, there is seldom any 
overlapping. 

Indian society gives to its mem- 
bers the completest liberty of mind. 
You may be an intellectual giant or 
a mental pervert. Mentally, you 
may belong to any party oji <ioy 
complexion. You may easily be a 
socialist or a Fascist ; a liberal or a 
conservative ; a radical or a sentimen- 
talist ; a revolutionary or a reac- 
tionary ; a believer or an agno.stic 
or even an atheist ; irreligious or 
unreligious, .social or unsocial. Soci- 
ety will leave you in peace. Your 
intellectual development will be 
allow^ed to proceed unhampered in 
an atmosphere divorced from all 
realities. 

When, however, you try to put 
your ideas into action, things will be 
entirely different. You will find array- 
ed against you an ahno.st invincible 
foe, powerful through mere inertia, 
ready to put down with an iron 
liand all attempts to undermine its 
influence and authority. Outside the 
Ivory Tower, it holds a monopoly 
and it will never brook even the 
slightest deviation on the plane of 
reality, the field of actions. Here 
everything is decided in advance ; 
grooves are already laid down. You 
aic not expected to strike a new 
line. The fixed .scale of values, the 
fixed way of life set down by “ our 


great infallible forefathers ” must 
be accepted without question or 
protest. Faith in their infallibility, 
and not rea.son, is expected to be 
our sole guide through the labyrintli 
of life. Otherwise you run the risk 
of being branded as an enemy of the 
social order; of being an outcaste. 
or, if you are powerful enough t(^ 
silence the custodians of custom, of 
being faced with an invisible social 
boj'cott. If you have a daughter 
nobody would dare accept her hand. 
It w'ould be like living in water 
and courting the hostility of tlie 
crocodile. 

And so impregnable has this for- 
tress of the social order become tlial 
wave after wave of disintegrating 
forces, external as well as internal, 
like the successive threats to tlu* 
British Isles, have all failed. 'I'lia; 
tremendous impact, Alexander'.' 
invasion, failed to bring about ever 
the slightest reorientation. Buddh;' 
advent liad e.vcited new hope^ . 
new trains of tiioiight and nev, 
movements but they all disappean d 
from the Indian horii;oi; as suddenl} 
as they had made their appearance. 
The old forces, subdued for a short 
span of time, reasserted themselves 
at the first opportunity. Likewise, 
the greatest and most powerful 
personalities on the Indian stage 
have failed to change the social 
pattern. Asoka, Akbar, Slier Slialj 
Suri, Shivaji and the Pesliwas, Zain- 
ul-Abdin and the Vijayanagar king> 
tried to base* tlieir policies on the 
bed rock of a homogeneous nation. 
They all failed. 
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Nanak, Kabir, (>handiclass, 'I'uka- 
ram, Gnyaneshwar and Ram Mohan 
Roy rose in revolt against the 
tyrannies of society and its obnoxious 
customs; they all wanted to reform 
society according to their own 
notions. But so hard proved this 
cake of custom, baked for centuries 
as it had been, so powerful tlie force 
of sentiment, that they all strove 
in vain. Except for temporarily 
arousing tlie people from their hyp- 
notic trance, all these personalities 
and movements proved ineffective 
against the inviolability of custom 
and tradition. Like projectiles thrown 
into still waters, they started waves 
which ceased with the disappearance 
of the source of the disturbance. 

Swarni Dayananda and Mahatma 
(landhi are too near our times to be 
placed in the proper perspective. 
But the fate of their institutions is 
not likely to be very diffcreiu. 
Uiitoiichability is an in.slance. It 
si ill remains a stigma on the Hindus. 
In spite of all the propaganda by 
the Arya Samaj, the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi, how many of us 
today mix with the untouchables on 
a basis of social equality, without 
tlie least pang of conscience ? 

On the one hand, the higher classes 
have the fixed attitude of viewing 
the problem calmly, reasoning out 
things subtly, but acting “as the 
forefathers acted." The high*class 
Hindu takes airated waters and ice- 
ereams which are ma..ufacturcd by 
labour, among whicli arc liarijans ; 
he dines with non«IIindus at the same 
table and is served by non-Hindus, 


but he cannot drink water “ contami- 
nated by the Harijan’s hands." He 
cannot even entertain the idea of 
acting in another way. The Brahmin 
can, indeed does, share the same 
berth in the railway train with the 
untouchable ; but he cannot sit on 
the latter's charpoy. The .small- 
scale shoe manufacturer is to be 
looked down upon with contempt, 
but the large-scale Brahmin or Bania 
shoe-manufacturer is to l>e respected 
and honoured. 

This engine of oppre.ssion has 
re.sulted in an inferiority complex in 
t he untouchable. He loo has a fixed 
scale of values. He cannot imagine 
his lot to be better in any way. 
Invite him to dine at the same 
table with you. He w'oiild ask 
liimself if he could believe his ears, 
or if you were in your senses. In 
all probability, he would refuse your 
invitation. 

There are a liost of other customs 
like the ban on inter-caste marriage, 
inter-communal dining and widow' 
remarriage, or the preference for 
marriage at an early age and the 
perniciou.s dowry system. (They 
may not bo very common in big 
cities ; but we cannot neglect the 
eighty per cent, of the population of 
India that lives in villages.) Feu- 
are the thinking people who do not 
condemn these out-of^datc and perni- 
cious customs in theory ; but fewer 
still are they who abjure them in 
practice ; tliey stagger at the very 
idea. 

Recently an up-countiy friend 
created quite a stir by refusing to 
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go through that sham drill which 
passes muster on the occasion of 
marriage — putting on the sham 
crown, riding a'horse and sauntering 
about like a warrior-king, all a replica 
of medixval times, absolute nonsense 
today. My friend, as a result, was 
assailed from all^sides, even by those 
who saw reason in his objection. 
Indeed, those who declare from the 
house-tops that they advocate liberal 
and progressive ideas are tJie most 
conservative. 

t 

Again, every well-read and think- 
ing man believes in the essential 
unity of all religions ; yet on occasions 
which require a detached outlook, 
he behaves like a thoroughgoing 
fanatic. Then there are those who 
have no belief in any form of religion. 
But that does not matter, bor their 
Faith comes with their birth. Mr. A. 
and Mr. B, are born a Hindu and 
a Muslim respectively. They are 
liberal in outlook and sincerely 
believe tliat they are as good Hindus 
as Muslims, or vice versa, or, for that 
matter, Cliristians ; let us presume 
they hate all blue prints and believe 
in human values. Vet, they cannot 
escape, for unless and until they 
embrace another Faith, wliieli frus- 
trates their object, they remain what 
birth has made them. Society pre- 
sumes that none can be willioul a 
religion. 

The iron dictatorsliip of parent- 
hood is another instance. Right from 
tl^e cradle, the child is taught to 
respect age and experience and to 
give unquestioned obedience to 


parental authority. The child grows 
into a slave to the caprices of his 
elders. The parents plan his career 
and decide his marriage to suit their 
own needs and in gross neglect of 
his own. His futureMs regarded as 
not his own but that of the family 
and the community. In matters 
that concern him vitally not the 
least say is permitted to him. 

Rationalism and a scientific out- 
look are shunned. Implicit faith in 
Fate and absolute resignation tu 
Gods will arc extolled. Content- 
ment with the lot one is placed in is 
held to be the ideal. The acceptance 
of the existing order without tlie 
slightest protest is recommended. 
Repression of the true self and nut 
its expression, we are told, is the 
law. Obedience*, id adapt Loic! 
Acton’s famous adage, weakens; 
absolute obedience weaktuis ab 
solutely. All latent originality ami 
initiative are stilled. 

'riic result of all this is lliat we 
are a thorougldv inelancholu race- 
you may euplKniistically call ii 
mystic. Our sense of humour, if \\v 
have any, is veuy weak. Life is 
looked upon its an unwelcoiiK* 
burden, iic'ver as a privilege. Our 
bigbest-class literature, plays and 
cinemas liarp upon the same 
pes.simistic attitude towards lib'. 
TJie most popular tune.s are pregnant 
with sucli ideas as : “ Tlie world is 

an illusion ” ; “ Man is like a bubble 
on the surface of the sea”; “The 
world is a c aravanserai and we an* 
the !>'\^rrims “ ; "'Life is but an 
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empty dream " ; “ Slum sagacity 
and follow God. " 

Gray, Omar Khayyam and Scho- 
j)enhaiicr, whose mental conslitnlioii 
was similar to ours, iind favour with 
ns. The result is a sapping of the 
source of life. Vurther, we draw 
inspiration from the past, whi( h was 
undoubtedly glorious, but in iliis 
attempt to cling to the past, we cut 
ourselves adrift from tlic stream of 
progress. 

To bring about regeneration on 
the social jdam;, which Ijigelv 
determines the economic and polit- 
ical complexion, it is imperative that 
we undermine the* influence of 
religion, for the progress of religion 
and of the social or political order 
cannot go hand in hand. Tlie 
acceleration of one involves the 
retardation of the other. Each of 
them must undermine and sap the 
other. 

DLeper reflection leads one to the 
conclusion that women are by far 
the greatest stabilising influence in 
India's social life. With the support 
of the priestly classes, they have 
become the virtual custodians of 
custom and tradition. 

Woman's sole guide is faith. The 
life of feeling and of sentiment 
predominates in her. She cannot be 
brought to reason. Not that it is 
difficult to convince a woman ; it is 
too easy. But she will flatly refuse 
to put ‘*new ideas" into practice. 


And .slje will not stop at tliat. She 
is too conscious of public opinion. 
She would not allow you, if it lay in 
her pow(U', to walk in any but the 
furrowed grooves. She insists on 
doing exactly wlial others do and 
does so simply because she does so. 
Iteliind her slie has the sanction of 
the age-old customs instituted b\’ 
our ancestors “ who were not fools." 

A glaring instance of the power of 
women can l)e seen in the existence 
of itarasitic Sadhus, Fakirs, and 
beggars who exist not l^ccauso of 
the rich philantliropists but because 
ol tlie patronage extended to them 
by women. And this will disappear 
the day the invisible pact between 
women and the priestly caste denies 
them mercy. Indeed, the whole 
pattern of India's social life will 
undergo a transfc»rmation on the day 
that women decide upon it. How 
and when it shall come depends 
upon factors which arc still in the 
womb of Time. 

There is, however, a silver lining 
to the cloud. The one hope of 
India’s salvation lies in her indus- 
trialisation, which, if history is any 
reliable guide, will bring about some 
vital changes, for it is incompatible 
with any social order based on a 
different system of production, as is 
India’s. The history of Europe, 
shows that it can be left to the 
machine to shatter the existing 
social fabric. 


Mad AN Gopal 



SOME THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION 


[Shri Shiv Kumar Shastrl, m.A.. M. sc. ( London ), Barristcr-at -Law, 
writer and advocate at the High Court, Lucknow, has a background of Indian as 
well as European universities and the Graduate School of International Studies 
at Geneva. He represented India at the World \s Youth Congress at Geneva in 
1936. In this thoughtful essay he brings out that religion in essence is one. 
The differences that divide arc in the non-cssentials. The “ subjective identifica- 
tion with the supreme University ” of which he writes is the obverse of thi? 
realisation of Universal Brotherhood. It is the core of religion. Ethics is its 
application in practice and does not differ between creed and creed. — Ed. | 


The idea of a Universal Religion 
implies the existence of a code of 
moral and spiritual conduct that 
remains unchanged and inherently 
valid for all time. It does not 
suggest the supersession of existing 
religions. Much rather, it requires 
a better understanding of their 
nature. It demands of us the ability 
to rise above the fetters of envi- 
ronmental and historical limitations, 
within which the conventions of 
different religions arose and took 
shape, and to try and understand 
what is permanent and what is 
circumstantial. What is permanent 
in this context is necessarily the 
supreme, intaUached and universal 
Truth. What is circumstantial is 
inevitabl)^ the sectional interest, that 
seeks social recognition, camouflaged 
as religious truth. Our religions 
attempt guide us in raising our 
moral stature. They do not expect 
1J.S to feed our vanities and desires 
whilst uttering the name of God. 

In order to understand the proc- 
esses that will enable us to dis- 


tinguish between the universal and 
the circumstantial we must stai I 
with a set of fundamental a.ssumj)- 
lions, namely, that religion as 
commonly understood means twn 
things : (i) U deals with the meta- 
))hysical and moral problems of man 
in isolation and in society. li 
attempts, on the one hand, to know 
the Unknown, to attain, that i 
subjective id-. iUification with ti.i' 
supreme Universality, the realisation 
of which ex})resses itself in the 
objective conduct of an individual 
as a citizen of the worhl. On the 
other hand it seeks to give the life 
of man a moral connotation. So 
the object of religion in this sense is 
(a) to give spiritual satisfaction !•> 
the soul and {b) to I)a.se the conduct 
of men and women upon the ethics 
of virtue, honour and justice. (-) 
Religion also means the various 
forms of ritual, forms of belief, 
forms of worship, personal laws can^ 
on law, etc., winch each geographical 
area ^\as devised for itself in relation 
to its objective and social conditions. 
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The final end of all these institu- 
tional factors is undoubtedly to give 
effect to the idea of a moral life 
that lies behind them. But con- 
sistently with tlie lethargy and 
sluggishness of men's minds these 
institutional devices solidify into 
effete traditions that flourish more 
because of the vested interests they 
support than because they are still 
reflecting morality or the ethical 
])urity of a just life. 

Quite clearly it is only in the first 
sense that religion is identical with 
eternal and universal 'ITuth, and is 
of necessity the same everywhere. 
If we look at our Upariishads or 
at the classical tradition left by 
Socrates and the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, or at only the plhlo- 
sophic portions of the Quran and 
the Bible, we find an identity of 
sentiments that need befog and 
surprise only the ignorant. We will 
f-nd an enunciation of the same 
fruth in Gaiitaina Buddha and other 
philosophers and religions reformers 
that have appeared from time to 
time. 

On the other hand, if we look at 
what I may be permitted to call the 
‘'SiOry Section” of our religions, 
like the Puranas, or the relevant 
sections in the Bible or the Quran, 
or at the mythology of ancient (Greece 
and Rome and elsewhere, we find a 
diflcrence in approach, terminology, 
content and expression. The reason 
is clear. It is the ditterenccs in 
the objective factors of environment 
that condition the variations in 
names, incidents, scenes and ideals. 


An undercurrent of unity there 
is, even here, but that is not im- 
portant for the moment. 

Whenever religious conflicts arise 
it is in tlie latter sense that they 
take shape, and even so they are 
determined by motives other than 
religious, at any rate among those 
who inspire and lead such struggles. 
They who understand religion in the 
former sense are incapable of waging 
war against each other. For they 
have iseeu truth without the inter- 
vention of myths, and if they use 
myths, it is for the purpose orig- 
inally intended, namely, to give the 
implications of Truth by means of 
traditions, stories and examples in 
order to promote good conduct and 
a life of virtue and idealism. 

If what is stated above is correct 
a number of propositions follow'. 1. 
can state them best in the form of a 
few^ aphorisms : (a) What is good for 
man as man is good for men in 
general ; (h) Jaiws i^f morality in 
essence cannot vary under any 
circumstances ; and (c) Eternal Truth 
is identical with the Universe and 
the Self. These three aphorisms we 
sliall say are good for all time. What 
is not true for all time is the w^ay 
different religions seek to give effect 
to them. Social relations and econ- 
omic conditions change, requiring 
new' methods for pursuing the same 
ends. So long as men lived in isola- 
tion from each other, the differences 
in their social conditions led to 
differences in their mental back- 
ground. With the advance in the 
knowledge of the peoples of the 
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world, this background had of necess- 
ity to enlarge, till now we are so 
closely knit — the world, I mean — 
culturally, economically and polit- 
ically, that attachment to the myths 
of old is an anachronism and a 
bundle of delusions in a world of 
concrete universality. 

Does it mean that time is now 
ripe for a new Prophet who will 
create new myths and speak in fresh 
parables ? I do not think so. Does 
it mean that the organised body of 
traditions of one or another existing 
religion will have to be univer- 
salised ? I think not. Such a solu- 
tion, to use a rather hackneyed 
legal phrase, is time-barred." We 
do not want the notions, laws and 
customs of one set of people to be 
bodily good for another. What we 
want is an apprehension of Eternal 
Truth. We want the people of the 
world or, at any rate, those who will 
be leaders and statesmen, to sec the 
Truth as world citizens, and not to 
accept a parochial and garbled ver- 
sion of it as members of this or that 
country, community or race. 

We should like the men of reason 
to apprehend the Universals with 
which every religion is instinct. We 
want people to be moral, truthful 
and just without saying that they 
are so because of this or that relig- 
ion. Those who arc devout may 
believe in God with as fervent an 
intensity as possible without thrust- 
ing tlie form of their belief on others. 
If we want a new prophet at all we 
want one who will not start a new 
religion but who will succeed in 


separating the dross from the gold 
among existing religions and in 
making the distinction clear to the 
world. That will constitute the 
nucleus of a world religion. 

How shall we set about it ? I 
suggest that we shall attain our 
object best by investing religion 
with the meaning it had originally 
and was meant to have, namely, by 
considering it as dealing with the 
relation of man to God, which in- 
cludes such topics as Death, Im- 
mortality, Freedom of the Will, etc. 
We shall use the word '‘morality" 
to indicate the universals of conduct 
that highly developed minds every 
where consider as appropriate fof 
the welfare of society and of man in 
society. Let us use the ai)pellation 
“Categories of Universal Morality " 
to indicate this aspect of the prol)leni 

At this point those wlio have 
followed the above argument car^ 
fully will revise the truth Iik»‘ 
flash: fhc tnith that religion in -lus 
sense is an absolutely personal and 
private phcncmcnon, and that it 
beyond the competence of reason U» 
analyse its nature. Religion is a 
function of intuition and feeling. U 
cannot be described in language and 
therefore cannot be discussed. 

Call this feeling or intuition 
“ Faith " if you will, but it is essen* 
tial to grasp thoroughly the sphere 
within which it operates. It 
purely an individual phenomenon 
It is not likely to repeat itself, since 
no two individuals can think and 
feel identically with respect to a 
particular set of stimuli, especially 
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if they wish to articulate that feel- 
ing into language, for immediately 
their description will be coloured by 
the form of their worldly experience, 
“Revelation** will for ever remain 
a secret with those who have had it. 

On the other hand the Categories 
of Universal Morality deal with the 
problems of man in society. They 
are therefore open to discussion and 
reason is competent to deal with 
them. Reason can prove that they 
are right. Wherever man talks 
and discusses with man, reason with 
its cold and impartial objectivity 
forms the most reliable vehicle. 
Discussion on any other terms is 
bound to be futile. 

In order that the above argument 
may be properly understO(xl I will 
propound three axioms or laws 

(it) Man has two worlds in which 
to live, the world of thought and the 
world of conduct, 

\h) The world of thought has two 
parts : One that moves within the 
realm of speculative reason and the 
other, palpably beyond reason, which 
is inspired by intuition, feeling, 
emotion or mysticism and the gov- 
erning quality of which is faith. 

V) The world of conduct also has 
two parts: One that impinges on. 
and is affected by. the conduct 
of another, and the other which 
affects only the doer and does not 
depend on the conduct of another. 

The first axiom is a truism but 
one that is frequently ignored rather 
than understood. The second and 
third deal respectively with the 
content of metaphysics and political 


philosophy. But it will be seen 
that the underlying distinction 
made in both is based upon iden- 
tical reasons and leads to similar 
consequences. Thus in axiom (6) 
there is. firstly, the field wherein 
reason functions. The portion of 
“thoughts'’ dealt with in this case 
is that which is conditioned and 
aroused by the world of ' 'experience. " 
Secondly, there is also that realm 
of thought wherein reason is not 
competent. It represents the eter- 
nal attempt of man to know the 
Unknown, unknown in the sense 
that the live experiential senses are 
not capable of perceiving or under- 
standing its nature, and reason is 
palpably a creature of experience. 
As to whether this part of the 
thought-process is intuition, faith or 
delusion it is not for us to generalise. 
We can safely leave it to the in- 
dividual concerned to deduce his 
own conclusions. We should under- 
stand only that Faith in this sense 
is most sacredly a private affair and 
is not a subject for discussion. 

In axiom (6) we speak of " Faith ** 
and “ Reason." In axiom (c) we might 
substitute the words : “ Private 

Conduct’* and "Public Conduct.** 
We will then see that the distinc- 
tion is simple and the nature of the 
relationship clear. Political Theory 
has made us familiar with the notion 
that society can compel an individ- 
ual to desist from antisocial conduct. 
That is to say, the basis of political 
obligation permits an individual 
freedom of action subject to like 
freedom in his fellow-men. The 
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•determination of questions like 
** hindrances to political freedom " 
or the degree of coercion to be 
exercised by the state, is clearly the 
field where reason is supremely in 
action. 

On the other hand, political 
theory grants an individual the 
right to act as he pleases in cases 
where his behaviour is absolutely 
private and does not prejudice the 
welfare of society. Such conduct 
may be a result of the exerci.se of 
reason, or it may be due to motives 
which reason may not be capable of 
explaining. Whatever may be the 
remote or proximate cause of an 
individual's personal idiosyncrasies, 
his freedom of action will remain 
unimpaired. Society will be satisfied 
if in the externals of behaviour he 
conforms to the norms deemed 


essential for its preservation. 

This in my judgement is the vital 
distinction that enables us to view 
religion in its proper perspective. It 
shows us that in modern society 
politics is essentially a secular 
phenomenon. If religion intrudes in 
this sphere it does so at the cost of 
ceasing to be a body of rules for the 
spiritual guidance of men. Trag- 
ically it becomes a tool in the hands 
of political quacks and charlatans. 
Undoubtedly political institutions in 
the long run have to be based (Jii 
the universal notions of morality, 
but we make a fatal mistake in 
regarding morality as identical witli 
the ritualistic phenomena in a relig- 
ion. This is our great delirsion. 
'flic sooner we got rid of it tli^- 
1)otter. 

Suiv Kum.\k Shastki 


RESPONSIBILITIES BtH' NO RKJIirS 


The idea of hegemony is strongly 
entrenched. O. M. Green, writing in 
The Fortnightly for July on “ China’s 
Future Place in the World ” proposes 
China to the Asiatic gadi. He writes 
that 

China's culture, her native wealth and 
indu.striousiies.s and the mental purilication 
she has undergone in war all combine to mark 
her out for leadership in Asia, where the cry 
“ Asia for the Asiatics " is none the less real 
because in Japan's mouth it means Asia for 
the Japanese. 

India k-^ows her old friend China too 
well to be alarmed. Chinese papers 
may, as Mr. Green observes, l)e “ taking 
a keen interest in the future of Malaya, 
Indonesia and India” but that does 
not imply a mounting will to power. 
General Chiang, Mr. Green concedes, 


told the People s Politi*‘al Council i.i 
the autumn of I042 ih.it " China doc> 
not want the leadership of the Asiatic 
]>eoples, to w}j(>in .sJie give.'^ .sympatli\ 
and hel]). ” Tlie Foreign Minister, Mi. 
'F. V. Soong, amplilied this at a Press 
conference three days later, repudiating 
all idea of domination. '* Rcgardin:; 
other subject nations we have respon 
sibilities but no riglit.s. ” 

There cannot be a just and lastinii 
peace without a family of nations in 
the true sense. And in such a family 
no great powers will be called upon to 
assume parental responsibility. Justice 
and Freedom will cii.scharge that role. 
Obeying their behests, the nations. 
.siUri” and great, can dwell in harmon>' 
and mutual helpfulness. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 

THE MODERN DEMOCRATIC STATE* 


At a time when tlic word “democ- 
ratic ** is being used, rather mislead- 
ingly, as the general label for the 
politics of the United Nations, this 
sound and authoritative handbook is 
useful. The Master of Balliol has pro- 
duced a very clear and precise account 
of the development of demorratir 
])olitics, paying equal attention to the 
historic grovvth of Western society and 
the theories which flevclopcd with, and 
reacted upon it. In a second volume, 
Professor Lindsay proposes to under- 
take the move speculative t.isk ut 
assessing the prospects of democracy. 
For, as he clearly sees, the technical 
and other <lcve]o])rnents of modern 
society not only increase the burdens 
laid upon the State, but cliange their 
nature. The State of the jiresent and 
still more of the future, armed with 
altogether unprecedented powers over 
the minds and bodies of the citizens, 
will no longer be able to conceive 
function as the passive one of co-ordi- 
nating the different sectional demands 
of the community and t*xe(uiing its 
“general wiir'---which has been the 
essential idea of democracy. It will be 
compelled, he thinks, to try to create, 
or call forth, initiative and co-operation 
which would not otherwise appear, 
it will have to try to “ make the comm- 
unity more truly a coiuinunity/’ To 
do that, and remain “ demociaiu “ is 
rather a paradoxical proposition. 

The notion of democracy as the 
essentijil principle of good government 

• The Modern Democratic State, Vol. f. 
Oxford Univeriity V'ress, London. 125. td.) 


originated in a very few states of the 
West — in England and France espec- 
ially— anri the notion itself is simple, 
for all it really implies is that the l^st 
kind of government is government by 
free mutual consent. That can never 
have been quite new in idea. In practice 
also a good deal of government in 
Europe, as elsewhere, was certainly 
carried on “democratically'' long before 
the word was used ; but the mere fact 
of decisions, laws and ordinances being 
arrived at by discussion and open 
agreement had not previously been 
elevated into the supreme criterion of 
right and just government. In democ- 
racy it is ; that is the difference ; and 
this criterion was established in 
Western Europe about the same time 
as it was signalised by the cutting-off 
(jf the head of King C harles I of Eng- 
lanvl, with all legal ceremony. 

In a Stale of any size, the organiza- 
tion of things so that we can bo sine 
they arc all according to free democrat- 
ic discussion and agreement, presents 
technical problems. Profe.ssor Lindsay 
tells the story well, especially the story 
of how successive political thinkers 
iried to embody the democratic idea in 
constitutional lunns and methods, with 
more or less success. 

Ho does not show, however — though 
he .<^eeins to assume— -that the apo- 
theosis of democracy is politically valid. 
Ho may think, as many do, that the 
last three hundred years of Western 
history are of such brilliance that they 
by -V. D. Lino5.\y. (Humphiey Milford. Tlie 
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answer the question in the affirmative ; 
but that is an empirical and doubtful 
proof. What he does .show is that the 
rise of the democratic idea to suprem- 
acy was inevitable, as it was the only 
common ground available after the 
disintegration of the mediaeval system 
with its theocratic basis. European 
society was still highly organized in a 
number of different functional orders, 
none of which, however, was capable of 
supplying an all-inclusive conception 
of the State. This was supplied, as 
Professor Lindsay explains, by the new 
religious sects. In the new Puritan 
communities the procedure by which 
they managed their own affairs was 
perfectly democratic, because they were 
united by common doctrines and small 
enough to arrive at unanimity by per- 
sonal discussion. Hence they conceived 
of themselves, not unnaturally, as 
being both the example and purpose 
of politic.s in the wider sense. They 
thought that the highest function of 
the State was to conlirm, defend and 
do justice between such forms of 
association as theirs. Law, which was 
the whole duty of the State, was 
necessary to make possible the works 
of grace. The State's business was not 
to define what was right, but to defend 
the rights of the individual and the 
group. The State, as such, was not 
supposed to know what was right. 

This conception of the legislative 
State as a sort of chairman, enabling 
the constituencies and members of 
society to arrange their affairs by 
orderly discussion and procedure, has 
worked tolerably well, partly because 
the societies of the West have had 
( though to a decreasing extent ) a 
strong common tradition of what was 
right and wrong, and partly because 


most of the previous structure of 
society has been dissolving away slow- 
ly, leaving something of the status quo 
that one could fall back upon in times 
of doubt. But, as Professor Lindsay 
is keenly aware, it has now become 
much more difficult to get on with a 
State that is not supposed to know 
what is right, since the age of technol 
ogy and world communications has 
altered all the groupings within societies 
and the relations between them, greatly 
complicating the old political issues and 
raising a good many which arc novel. 

A great merit of the Master of Balliol 
as an e.xpositor is that while he knows, 
and keeps his readers aware, of the 
vast complexity of .social motives 
involved in every political question ; 
the discourse never loses its grip, either 
upon the historical facts or upon the 
line of interpretation. He writes a.s 
a believer in democracy, but not an 
idolatrous one. Upon only one impoi t 
ant point he is perliaps inclined to be;.* 
the question, and that is the point 
of sovereignty. He treats some n/ 
the theories of sovereignty to ridicair, 
cleverly enough, but he arrives with 
too much fa»nlity at the orthodox 
democratic conclusion that sovereignty 
resides in the Constitution. It can 
hardly be psychologically true that the 
ultimate seat of authority in any 
community is a legal code, vitally 
important as a code may be. The 
sovereign is a code embodied in a per • 
son or persons. Has Professor Lindsay 
asked himself why it is that the only 
European democracies which have 
survived the last two wars have been 
also monarchies, with the exception ot 
the special case of Switzerland ; or wlo 
the Presidents of the United States 
have the most monarchical status ot 
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any democratic rulers ? These are cst weakness of democracies — their 
realities of contemporary politics which almost inevitable tendency to degener- 
it is unwise for the author to under- ate into masses ruled by dictators, 
estimate ; for he sees clearly the great- P. Mairet 

PSYCHIC RESEARCH * 


In half a century the S. P. R/s bag 
of nuts uncracked*' has grown to 
mammoth proportions. Mr. Tyrrell is 
not alone in recognising the pressing 
need of a framework into which to fit 
the accumulated facts. 

Psychical research is defined as the 
exploration of human personality, 
about the structure of which the 
psychical researchers are admittedly 
very much in the dark. Inquiry into 
it is indeed “ likely to shed light on a 
good many problems besides the nature 
nf personality itself." Seance- room 
phenomena are not included Ihtc but 
this book presents enough rases to 
convince the most sceptical that 
apparitions do appear. 

In more than one case, however, 
tlic simple and obvious explanation is 
rejected in favour of a far- fetched one, 
e. g., the well-authenticated apparition 
of Mrs. S. R. Wilmot to her husband 
in mid-ocean in 1863. There had been 
a great storm and she had been very 
anxious about him. Not only was her 
apparition seen by her husband, whom 
she leaned over and kissed as he lay in 
his berth, but also by his cabin-mate ; 
she retained a distinct recollection of 
the visit. She described it accurately 
on his landing, mentioning a peculiar 
feature of the stateroom and her 
momentary hesitation at the door on 
seeing a Strang^' man looking at her 
from the berth above her husband's. 


Mr. Tyrrell explains the apparition as 
“an elaborate sensory construct created 
by mid-level elements of the personal- 
ities of agent and percipient work- 
ing together, and not as a conscious 
or semi-conscious being. " Oriental 
psychological science recognises several 
possible explanations of this phenom- 
enon, all straightforward and simple 
in contrast with tliis circumvolution. 

This is not the only instance that 
gives the impression of leaning over 
backward in the attempt to maintain 
strict scientific objectivity. Common- 
sense, for example, rebels at the ruling 
out of pure clairvoyance, not only if 
the fact perceived is known to any 
mind but even if it ever has been or 
ever will bo known. Common-sense also 
sees a difference in kind between (i) a 
•‘crisis apparition," (2) the “ghost" 
that gives her husband no peace till 
he fulfils iior dying request and with- 
draws his opposition to their daughter's 
marriage and (3) a " ghost " drifting 
aimlessly about a house and becoming 
less substantial as time passes. 

Certain theories put forward here 
come strikingly close to the ancient 
findings. Such is the positing that 
there could be any number of spaces 
co-existing without having anything, 
spatially, to do with one another, and 
that the conscious self is not necessarily 
present where the body is. 


* Appariiions : Being the Seventh Frt'dnic IV. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 1943- 
G. N. M. Tvrpell. (Society for Psychical Keseareb, London, fyd.) 
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Mr. Tyrrell writes that 

if the huxnaii being is the vastly complex 
structure thait psychical science is beginning 
to reveal (anc) not merely complex, but, as 
regards its higher phases, impenetrable to 
thought and of unknown profundity), there 
may surely be a great deal of it which 
docs not show. . . .There may well be a. . . 
pre-existing self... of whose independent 
existence we can see no trace from without. 

It is conceded to bo “ not clear that 
the pure self, as distinct from certain 
psychological elements of the personal- 
ity, decays." Selfhood is recognised 
as " an intrinsic character, irresojvable 
and not derivative from anything else." 

We must, I think, look upon our personal- 
ities as at once partaking of .selfhood and 
providing an internal environment for self. 

The postulated “ mid-level constit- 
uents of the personality " are the clue 
to much more than apparitions. Mr. 
Tyrrell recognises tluit many mi appar- 
ition is purely subjective in origin. 
He has an important clue also in the 
recognition that sense-data can be 
originated not only from " below " by 
the normal opera^’ion of the physical 
sense-organs but also from “ above,’' 


by the operation of an idea, which, aided bv 
certain mid-level activities in the personality^ 
produces sense-data of exactly the same 

kind The causal agent would be a psy 

chological constituent of the personalitv 
whose specialised function it is to produrr 
and control sense data. 

But the deliberate production of an 
apparition i.s reported and commended 
as a promising line of investigation, as 
is the exploration of hypnosis. The 
dangers of both are real and the 
investigators would be well advised to 
acquaint themselves with theory before 
rushing into practice. 

Psychical research is handicapped 
from without because its findings arc 
incompatible with existing views, 

Mr. Tyrrell recognises. But it is also 
handicapped from within by tlie invest 
igators’ preconcejjtions. Explanations 
lie ready to their hand, brouglit 
together in the writings of Madanit' 
Blavatsky, that, taken as workin/, 
hypotheses, would not only .save them 
from many a ])itfall bni would carr\ 
them far. 

K. M. H 


TAGORE AND VILLAGE lIFE * 


In the former of these admirable 
studies, Dr. Sudhir Sen provides as it 
were the spiritual setting of the physi- 
cal problem of the Indian country-side 
which he analyses in the second. No 
economic situation is without its social 
implications and both are effects of 
causes not all of which are objective. 

One of India's clearc.st modern 
thinkers, Rabindranath Tagore was 
deeply concerned with the plight of 
the Indian villager. An intricate sys- 


tem of social duties, the bulwark of 
rural society time out of mind, has 
broken down. As a result of modern 
conditions the village well-to-do, on 
whom their poor neighbours had been 
encouraged to depend, have departe<l 
to the cities and initiative and cheer 
have departed with them. The well- 
to-do were traditionally the providers 
not only of public utilities but also of 
entertainments on festive occasion‘d, 
amply recompensed by appreciation. 


♦ Rabindranath Tagore on Rural Reconstruction Land at Its Problems. By Sudhik 
Sen. ( Visva-Bharati Economic Kesearch Publications Xos. 2 and 3. Visva-Bharati. 
Saotiniketan, Bengal. Re. 1/8 and Rs 5/- respectively ) 
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It was a sorry day for the villages 
when wealth ceased to be looked upon 
as a social trust and became private 
property. They were left to their 
poverty and ignorance, lacking self- 
confidence, apathetic, fatalistic, en- 
vious. 

The task as Tagore visualised it was 
not wholly ideational. He recognised 
the iinsoundness of piecemeal tink- 
ering and the necessity for all-round 
development of village life. But the 
mental drought seemed to him no less 
appealing than the physical. Dr. Sen 
interprets him as meaning “Rouse 
their minds and their muscles would be 
active.'* Cheer must be brought into 
the villagers’ lives; the ])eople must 
be induced to exert tlieinselves. 
Tagore saw plainly that the problem 
could not be permai.eTitly solved 
without that. Weakness was a provoca- 
tion to exploitation. Tbe weak must 
acquire strength and for that tiiey 
must bo given education and a sense 
of unity. 

The task of rural reconsi rue lion he 
saw primarily as being to rebuild the 
village man. Service ^lir o'rcct- 
ed to getting him to stand on his own 
feet. Time and again he called his 
countrymen “ to follow the path, up- 
hill and arduous, of creative service," 
and to infuse self-respect, self-reliance 
and self-exertion. Not the least 
important of his contributions was his 
insistence on “ giving with respect." 
He advocated “ the cultivation of true 
relationship in realising in its full 
implication that all beings are parts of 
Great Humanity." 

The practical 'dccdjst Is the most 
effective of reformers. Tagore’s ex- 
periments in 'dllage lecjnstruction at 
Silaidah, at Patisa^ and at Sriniketan 


have pointed the way to advance. The 
spread of education, the fostering of 
village industries, the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration, debt control, 
the encouragement of improved agri- 
culture, of tree-planting, and of fes- 
tivals — these are a few of the lines 
laid down. 

The example has not, however, 
spread as it should. During these 
years, the Indian village has not won 
through to self-reliance and self-exer- 
tion. In Land and Its Problems Dr. 
Sudhir* Sen brings out that iriiensive 
agriculture i.s not practised ; the 
Ksheira, the field, aiul tJie body are 
alike neglected. I he lands are deplet- 
ed of their wealth by negligence and 
ignorance, just as the body is in a 
depleted condition under the weak 
stimulus of the impoverished mind. 
Dr. Sen suggests in his excellent 
scientific monograph practical remedial 
measures. These include flood pre- 
vention, iin|)rovod implements and 
methods of cultivation, better manur- 
ing, including tlie adequate utilisation 
of organic waste, reafforestation, con- 
.volidation of holdings, and the over- 
coming of social taboos about work. 

W'e should like to add to the con- 
clusions of Dr. Sen that the peculiar 
sleeping-sickness from which India is 
suffering can be remedied not by the 
prevalent false doctrines, dogmas, 
objectionable customs and indiscrimi- 
nate tradition, but by following 
practices which are spiritual as opposed 
to p.sychic. idealistic as opposed to 
idolatory, practical as opposed to 
speculative. India will wake to her 
New Dawn, a power in herself and a 
blessing to the world, if her sons and 
daughters assume a real sense of 
responsibility free from the canker of 
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privilege and class interest. Work for 
the country as a whole, vast in territo- 
ry and huge in population, can be 
furthered not only by a return to 


ancient verities but also by imbibing 
those things in Western culture and 
science, and only those, which are 
beneficent, creative and spiritual. 

M. 


A STANDARD EXPOSITION 


Since its foundation some ten years 
ago, the Islamic Research Association 
of Bombay has rendered most useful 
service to the cause of Oriental schol- 
arship by publishing a series of texts and 
translations of which Professor* A. A. 
A. Fyzee s present volume makes the 
ninth. A number of these publications 
have been connected with Ismailism, 
on which much remarkable research 
has been made in recent times, in both 
India and Europe. The Ismailis are a 
minor branch of the great Shiite 
family ; and it is curious, as Professor 
Fyzee remarks in his introduction, 
that whereas through the extremely 
valuable work of such scholars as 
Massignon, Ivanow and Kraus the 
Ismaili movement is now far better 
understood than it was so recently 
as fifteen years since, scarcely any 
progress has been made this century 
towards elucidating the origins and 
doctrines of Shiism itself. It is there- 
fore all the more welcome that Pro- 
fessor Fyzee should now have given us 
a translation of one of the standard 
expositions of the Shiite creed, and it 
is permissible to hope that his present 
initiative may be followed by further 
studies not only from his pen but also 
at the hands of other scholars of Islam- 
ic culture. 

Ibji Babawayhi, the author of the 
Risalatu*l-Vtiqdddt now translated, was 


one of the earliest and most important 
of the Shiite theologians. Little is 
known of the details of his life, and 
the date of his death is uncertain : the 
years 381/991 and 391/1001 are various- 
ly given. He was a prolific writer, and 
Professor Fyzee lists no fewer than 171 
books and treatises ascribed to him ; of 
these however only 18 have so far been 
reported as surviving. His reputation 
among later Shiite writers was generally 
very higli, and he is now regarded 

universally as a pillar of religion."' 

A Shi'ite Creed is a straightforward 
exposition of the Shiite articles 
belief. It is divided into forty-fl^f 
chapters, and covers tiie whole field or 
theology. In a- Edition to the custom rv 
sections on ihr natiT'e of God, 
Hereafter, the doctiinc of Revelation, 
and Prophetlioud, on all of which there 
is general agreement throughout Islam, 
it also contains the purely Shiite 
theories of the Imamatc and the Alid.s 
As is customary in Muslim works of 
this kind, the monotony which would 
otherwise result from a bare catalogue, 
of dogmatic beliefs is relieved by nu- 
merous quotations and sayings, many 
of them of great picturesqueness. Thus, 
in the section on Death the following 
passage occurs. 

Imam Ja'far as-Sadiq was asked : Describe 
death to us. He said : To the believer it 
like the nio.st perfumed breeze, wh ich 

( IslaiTiic Research Association Series No. y- 

Ks. 5/-) 


♦ A Shi'ite Creed. By Asaf A. A. Fyzee, 

Humphrey Milford, The Oxford University Press, Indian Branch 
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inhales and then dozes off on account of the 
perfume, and his weariness and pain dis- 
appear from him. To the unbeliever it is 
like the biting of vipers and the stinging of 
scorpions: nay, it is even more painful. He 
was then told ; There are soma people who 
say that it is more painful thari being sawed 
(with a saw), or being cut by scissors, or 
being crushed ( to death ) by stones, or the 
circular motion by the pivots of hand-mills 
in the pupils of the eye. He, on whom be 
peace, said : Such is the travail of death on 
some of the unbelievers and sinners. Do you 
not see that among them arc those who have 
witnessed such calamities ? Now that death 


Dvaita-Adhva-Kantakoddhaia ( In 
Sanskrit, with a Preface in English. ) 
By Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma. (VuE 
ya Mudraksara Sbala, Kumbakonam. 
Rs. 2 /- ) 

The first part of the work under 
review is a refutation of Madhva-tantra- 
mukha-mardana and MadJvca-niuta- 
vidhvamsana by Appuyya Diksliita and 
the second part, a refutation of the 
gloss on the same by one Pundit 
Narayana Sastry. Dr. Naga Raja Sar- 
nia lias composed 66 stanzas parallel 
\Mth the 66 of Appayya Dikshita's 
work, with an explanatory prose comm- 
entary on each. The two works ot 
Dikshita have been criticised by a 
number of previous Dvaita Vedantins 
and the present work is a welcome 
addition to the list. Dr. Sarma himself 
mentions a criticism by Vhjayindra 
Thirtha, a contemporary of Appayya 
Dikshita. Advaiia-kalanala, by Nara- 
yana Panditacharya, also in verse 
with a commentary by the author 
himself, is a ^/ork of great merit. 
In Madhva-mukha-alankara Vanamala- 
*nisra, a vedantic wriier of Northern 
India, has also shown the hollowness 


is more painful than this and is more painful 
than all the worldly torments. 

Ibn Babawayhi wrote in Arabic. 
Profes.5or Fyzee's translation is faithful 
and scholarly, but none the less very 
readable. He has furnished his text 
with numerous illuminating foot-notes, 
and has provided full indexes. His 
book may be thoroughly recommended 
to all who wish to study the Shiite 
creed as set forth by one of its most 
authoritative exponents. 

A. J. Arberry 


of the objections raised by Dikshita 
against Madhva’s Sulra Bhasya. 

In the history of Indian dialectics, 
Appayya Dikshita, the famous advaitic 
writer of the sixteen th century, stands 
out as the most uncompromising 
opponent of Dvaita Vedanta. Himself 
a Saivite and a staunch advaitin, 
wedded to a system which dismissed 
the world as an illusory appearance 
and athrrned the absolute non- difference 
of the individual soul and the Supreme 
Being, he had no patience with a 
philosophy which identified the Brah- 
man of the Vedanta with Vishnu and 
postulated the ultimate reality of not 
only the world but also of the difference 
between the transmigrating soul and 
the Lord of the Universe, a difference 
which persisted even in the state of 
release. The very title of his work and 
that of tlie commentary on it Madhva- 
tantra-mukha-mardana and Madhva- 
muia-vidkvamsana show how great was 
his animosity against the Acharya of 
Dvaita Vedanta. The main thesis of 
Dikshita is to show that Madhva in his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras has 
violated all accepted rules of interpreta- 
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tion and that both the objection 
( poorva-paksha ) and the answer ( sid- 
dhanta), especially in the commentary 
on the first five Adhikaranas ( topics ) 
are logically incoherent and self- 
contradictory. 

In his attack, Dikshita betrays an 
astonishing ignorance of the system he 
is criticising. Not that he is unacquaint- 
ed with the work he is out to examine 
critically, but rather that his prejudice 
against Dvaita and its author so gets 
the better of him that he has no 
patience to correlate what has been 
said in different parts of the work and 
to grasp the point of view of his advers- 
ary. To cite one instance, his attack 
on Madhva’s interpretation of the 5th 
Adhikarana (topic). Here the Bhashya- 
kara shows that Brahman (Iswara) is 
the subject-matter of tlic Vedas and 
that these Vedas describe Him in 
language of immediate reference to 
Him; that is, according to Madhva, 
the meaning of Vedic words and 
sentences refer to characteristics act- 
ually present in Brahman. According 
to the Advaitin, however, Brahman 
being attributeless, whatever descrip- 
tion there may be of the Supreme Be- 
ing in the Vedas can only refer directly 
to Saguna Brahman (Brahman limited 
by adjuncts ) and only secondarily 
indicate the pure attributeless Brahman 
(Lakshana Vrithi). Now Dikshita con- 
tends that even the Dvaitin cannot 
hold the view that “Sastra” directly 
describes his Iswara (Brahman ) full of 
auspicious qualities. The teaching of 
the Vedas according to Madhva, says 
this critic, is intended exclu.sively to 
enable the aspirant to release from 
bondage to form a mental image of 
Brahman for purposes of meditation. 
So what the Vedas say of Brahman can 
only be primarily a description of the 
mental image in the mind of the de- 
votee and only secondarily indicate 
Brahman. Hence, argues our critic, 
Madhva in the end holds the same view 
as the advaitin. One part of the comm- 
entary on the Sutras (3rd Adhyaya) 


contradicts what is established in 
another ( ist Adhyaya ). 

Now, frankly, this objection is pu- 
erile. It is no doubt true in a sense that 
the description of the Brahman in the 
Vedas is intended to enable the devotee 
to form a mental picture of the 
object of his meditation, but the de- 
scription directly refers to that of which 
he is to form a mental image and not 
to the image. If one is describing a 
lion to another who has not seen this 
animal, in order to enable the latter to 
visualise it the description must refer 
primarily, not remotely (by Laksha- 
na), to the lion itself and not to the 
mental image which the i)erson who 
has not seen the lion has to form in his 
mind after listening to the description. 
Raghai'cndra Swami in Jiis Ptakasa, a 
commentary 011 Vyasaraja’s Chundrika, 
has refuted Dikshita s critici.sm of the 
5th Adhikarana in a highly illumin- 
ating manner. The interested reader 
will have to sn[)j>l(‘meiit what Dr. 
Sarina has .said on this point by re- 
ferring to Prakasa. 

It has been riglitly said by Dr. Sanna 
tliat Pundit Narayana Sastry has not 
understood tlio work of Vijayindra 
Tliirtha and lint his criticism is id 
every case bo^'id* the point . i he autiio. 
has done real ser\ ic(' ti the cause of 
licalthy crithdsni by refuting th.e 
uninformed attacks of the Pundit on a 
work of so cf'gont and terse a writer a.s 
Vijayindra i hirtlia. 

Of the works that have bfcn written 
answering Appayya Dikshita's attack 
on Madhva's system, Dr. Sarma's is 
the most concise. In many cases the 
commentary explaining the stanzas is 
clear and to the point. In some places, 
however, as in the case of the 5th 
Adhikarana, the reader is likely to 
miss the point of the answer without 
further elaboration. Dr. Sarma has 
used very strong language, but one 
would think not stronger than that 
used by the authors of the works he is 
attacking, 

B. Vknkatesachab 
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The Ivory Tower. By S. R. Donger- 
KERY. ( East and West Book House, 
Baroda. Rs. 2 /- ) 

In the last lyric of this pleasant 
collection the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay defends the beleaguered 
Ivory Tower. In more normal times, 
it would need no defence. And even 
in the present its function should be 
recognised as one of the vital services. 
The world is terribly in need of the 
far view which the dust and heat of 
the battle field obscure hopelessly for 
most. Escapism ? No ! Man must 
have his mountain-tops from which to 
bring strength down to the plains. 

These poems are delicately conceived 
and phrased with a fine command of 
the English medium. The verse-form 


Psychology. ( In Telugu). By K. C. 
Varadachari, m. a,, ph. d. (Sri Ven- 
kateswara Orientrd Institute, Tirupati. 
Rs. 2 /-) 

This book comj)riscs some lectures 
on the subject delivered by Dr. Vara- 
duchari to the Pandits and students 
of the Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 
who are unacquainted with English. 
Naturally the topics are presented in a 
way that can be understood by them 
and information from Indian Philoso- 
phy is also included. Up till now 
there have not been many attempts to 
write on psychology in Tclugu. One or 
two books on Child Psychology have 
appeared, as it is one of the subjects 
for the Normal Training School stu- 
dents. Mr. M. Gopalakrishnamurti*s 
Manastattvasaramu is a laudable at- 
tempt, which bxings together a lot of 
purely Indian material. But there has 
been practically no systematic pre- 


rarely departs from the conventional, 
but the modern surfeit of verse more 
wild than free has left the present 
reviewer humbly grateful for a sense 
of rhyme and rhythm as true as Shri 
Dongerkery’s. 

Of the three groups of poems on 
“ Love,” “ Beauty ” and “ Truth,” the 
last are the most striking, though there 
is real beauty in some of the lines 
under the other headings. Mrs. Donger- 
kerys "Too Late,” included under 
" Beauty ” has a whimsical charm as 
refre^iing as her lightness of touch. 
Especially lovely are the concepts in 
” On Seeing an Image of Buddha,” 
“To the Trimurti” and “Ring the 
Temple Bells,” which deals with the 
successful conclusion of Gandhiji's fast. 

E.M. H. 

sentation of the subject as developed in 
tiie West, and that is a chief requisite 
of the present. One may take up a 
work like Woodworth’s and make a 
free translation. 

The greatest difficulty one encoun- 
ters in undertaking the task is the 
discovery of technical terms. Unlike 
the other South Indian languages, 
Telugii is more than three-fourths 
Sanskritic. It can rightly use all the 
Sanskrit technical terms as its own. 
But unfortunately the available Sans- 
krit technical terms have not yet been 
collected ; and the attempts at such 
collection till now are not by those 
who are specially qualified. 

Dr. Varadachari's attempt is com- 
mendable, especially as it is one of the 
earliest. I hope the book will be 
freely used by the Telugu-reading 
public. 

P. T. Raju 
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Habit and Heritage. By Frederic 
Wood Jones. ( Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 5 s.) 

From its interesting title this small 
volume is at first sight liable to be 
mistaken for a popular book on 
eugenics, but it does not take very 
long before the reader realises that it 
is a difficult book dealing with the 
evolution and destiny of MAN. In it 
Professor Wood Jones attempts to 
prove that, contrary to accepted teach- 
ings, acquired characters are inherited. 

Professor Wood Jones is an eminent 
anatomist and biologist but he is pre- 
eminently an original thinker. He has 
applied his specialized knowledge to 
explain, though it may seem paradox- 
ical, the present sad state of human 
affairs. Two common terms which are 
widely used nowadays, politically and 
internationally, are first discussed. 
What is the true meaning of Darwin's 
phrase, ** the struggle for existence” 
and of Herbert Spencer's ” survival of 
the fittest ” ? This question is further 
complicated by the view which is 
widely held that the nature ( germinal 
or genetic constitution ) of the stock is 
all-important and that nurture ( or 
environment ) plays little or no part in 
the ultimate improvement or degrada- 
tion of a race. The essential factor in 
Weismann's theory is the continuity 
of the germ-plasm. In simple language 


To One Who Sang: A Book of Songs. 
By Hermon Ould. (The Porch, Tring, 
Herts. 3 s. 1 Poplar-leaf sensitivity 
and delicacy of feeling characterise 
these twenty -five poems. They almost 
ring themselves ; setting them to music 
must have been pure joy to a kindred 
spirit. Here are many moods, gay 


it may be stated that the fertilized cell 
which gives rise to the individual 
splits into two parts. The one part 
( somatic part ) forms the body of the 
individual and the other gives rise to 
the sex cells contained in the gonad or 
the sex gland within the body of 
the individual. After discussing these 
various views Professor Wood Jones, 
to support his thesis, has utilised facts 
from human anatomy, biology, com- 
parative anatomy and embryology. 
The development of the internal re- 
productive system of the marsupials 
has been described and cited in sup- 
port of his views. But it is conceded 
that man differs from all other animals 
in that he has an external heritage in 
addition to an internal heritage, Thi.-> 
external heritage is contained in tljc 
traditional lore and learning that aie 
handed down in human society. One 
part of man's internal heritage which 
he shares with every other living.' 
creature, is his own individual genetic 
or germinal constitution. 

This is a srnal’ volume of a hund'c.. 
pages but it WDuhJ not be easy rec-l 
ing for one wJio had no knowledge ol 
comparative ar. atomy or erri bryology' . 
Nevertheless it is a stimulating book 
and would afford considerable pleasure 
and intellectual exercise to the reader. 
The printing and get-up are excellent, 
considering war-time limitations. 

P. N. and 1. R. Rav 

heights, sombre depths of genuine feel- 
ing ; but the man is never swept away 
by the mood. Therein lies not a little 
of this poet's charm. The reader has 
a sense of steady roots no less than 
of branches stretching out and out 
towards something not quite realised 
but dimly felt. 
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Six Lives and a Book. By Claude 
Houghton. (William Collins, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6flf. ) 

This novel is about six human beings 
and a book. Mr. Clause Houghton 
says in the opening lines : “At any 
minute, an influence may enter your 
life with transforming effect. It may 
be a man, a woman, or — a book."' 
The book ( within the book ) is a novel 
called The House Not Made with Hands, 
published in 1936. The story is narra- 
ted in the first person by a man called 
Mavers. He has his room on the top 
floor of a drab lodging-house in a crowd- 
ed city. There are a number of other 
lodgers starting with Mitzi, the viva- 
cious public woman living in the base- 
ment, and going up to Rosamund on 
the top floor, the florist's assistant with 
Junoesque figure and the manner of 0 
princess : in between these two fill in 
the puritan Minniver, the trumpeting 
evangelist Fingleton, scholarly Madd- 
ock. and that happy man of success 
Beevers ; each bringing his or her 
own outlook, aspirations and memories, 
and attracting or repelling Mavers and 
each other. 

All one's relationships, even the most 
trivial and the most transitory, are revealing 
because they represent aspects of oneself. 
If we had courage, it would be necessary only 
to study the pattern created by those 
relationships in order to discover what w'e arc. 

And suddenly comes upon Mavers a 
new vision : he begins to see human 
beings not only as they are but also as 
they would be if all their potentialities 
were fully developed. Everyone appears 
to him in his or her Viswarupa. This 
helps him solve many problems in 
human relationships. 

I had seen their transf gured selves and I 
invoked these in my dealings with their 


apparent selves. And. which was odd, every- 
one of them responded. 

This book (The House Not Made 
with Hands) is found on the shelf of 
the Public Library at Marleham, a 
little West Country town ; and it 
reaches the hands of six different 
characters. Mr. Houghton now works 
out an application of Mavers's theory 
by tracing the complex patterns of 
their personalities and their interac- 
tions. Lovely Olga Tresham with her 
secret sorrow ( the death of her friend 
Ronnie in the R. A. F. ) ; Robin Dart, 
idealist and social worker with his 
own sorrow ( the deatl\ of his wife 
during an East End air raid ) ; Denver 
Crane, an old skipper with a wooden 
leg who knew three types of intoxica- 
tion, Rum, Danger and God, and who 
had his own sorrow ( a telegram from 
llic Admiralty announcing his son’s 
death, which he took to his wdfe. 

“ .he remembered watching her face 
die, . .a few weeks later she died. . . ” ) ; 
Grant on, with three thoii-sand a year, 
a City gentleman; Kent, the uncom- 
promisir.g Communist; Mrs. Purvis, a 
sensirive creature living away from a 
crude husband, and haunted by 
thoughts of her son Tony serving in 
Africa. And then there is the enigmat- 
ic man, a sinister soul, following her 
about with preposterous proposals, who 
murdered his unpleasing wife during 
an air raid. 

These persons gather, for different 
reasons, independently, at Marleham. 
They meet, talk, repel and attract 
each other, read The Book in the 
library, and leave Marleham. This is 
all the framework ; but within it 
Mr. Houghton has managed to com- 
press several planes of thought, word, 
and deed. This book may not satisfy 
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any one looking for the integration novel. It must be read for its excellent 
which goes to make the Novel form, writing, its wisdom, its symbolism, and 
But it would be wrong to read it as a its mystic, mesmeric quality. 

R. K. Narayan 


Inside the Left : Thirty Years of 
Platform, Press, Prison and Parlia- 
ment. By Fenner Brockway. ( George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 15s. ) 

This autobiography by one who was 
born in tJiis country, and who has 
evinced a lifelong interest in its affairs 
has many claims on our attention. It 
is a valuable human document, a 
source-book of the inner workings of 
the British Labour Party from its 
inception to its latter-day evolution as 
the fifth wheel of the imperial chariot, 
and one of tlie most straightforward 
histories of our times. Withal, it 
is finely un-sclf-coiiscious, although 
written in the first person singular. 

The politician who spends a lifetime 
in opposition is an exceptional figure 
in British history. Sooner or later, he 
makes his peace with himself or with 
his opponents, and dies in the odour 
of sanctity. The uncompromising fanat- 
ic who is out to .save humanity, and 
is prepared to make a holocaust of 
everything but his convictions is as 
unlovely as the professional politician 
who usually makes the best of both 
the worlds, and takes his permanent 
stand on the peak of some tangible 
achievement. Mr. Brockway happily 
docs not belong to either type. Start- 
ing with a passion for the under-dog 
which still remains, he has carried on 
a fight on prmy fronts while remaining 
essentially a stranger within the gates. 
He joined the Labour Party when it 
had as yet no past, has been a Marxist, 
a pacifist and a conscientious objector 
and an anti-imperialist before that 


came to have any association with 
communistic fervour. And then at 
the outbreak of the present war, he 
seems to have discovered that almost 
all his idols were no more than a mass 
of debris that came tumbling about 
his ears ! 

In a book which covers such a wide 
field both politically and emotionally, 
three aspects of more or less melan- 
choly significance stand out. These are 
the ineffectiveness of the Labour Party 
to make itself felt on critical occasions, 
the exposure of the myth of the .solidai- 
ity of the working-class movement 
throughout the world, and the inability 
of even the most unburdened Western 
mind to consider the philosopliy of 
pacifism on its merits. 

The present war has torced many m 
moving recantation of the pacifist 
creed by tho.se uho had been its morr 
eloquent apolo,"i'^ts. Afr. Brockway ’s 
reason is at Ic'ist different. “It is 
not,” he says, ‘ the amount of violence 
used which determines good or bad 
results, but the ideas, the sense of 
human values, and above all, the social 
forces behind its use.” This sounds 
profound, but really leaves the author 
and the reader in mid-air. He would 
be a bold man who would assert that 
there have been any cases of the use 
of violence inspired exclusively by a 
philanthropic impulse. It is an old 
device to blame everything on the 
other fellow, and to arrogate to our- 
selves the white robes of innocence. 
In pr:*'‘tice, we know, violence tends 
to overstep its limits, if there are any, 
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and to justify itself with ex pout faclo 
arguments. The autlior's account of 
Jiow savagely the conscientious objector 
was persecuted in the Inst war convicts 
liis own government of using violence 
contrary to the spirit of liis ])ronounc(N 
jnent. We should like to^know what 
sort of “ huinaii values ’* was sought 
to be conserved by the treatment of 
tiiat small band of martyrs who had 
the courage to refuse to light. 

On a strictly historical view, this 
war is no dii^crent from others wliicli 


The Circle of Life : A Search for 
an Attitude to Patti, Disease, Old A^c 
and Death. I>y KhNNKin Walker. 

( JcBiathan Capo, Idd., KoiuUm. js. 6d. ) 

Some books are too vital for solitary 
assimilation and demand kindred souls 
to share the stimulus of ideas, the de- 
light in the “rightness ” of e.vpression. 

Such a bocjk is The Circle of Life in 
which the humane wisdom uf }>hil- 
(.sophy lights up and unities the physi- 
cian’s knowledge. It starts from the 
])oiiU we all know, pain, tear, disease*, 
and then — though it docs not claim to 
lormulate a goncial melaidiy.''ics c»i 
life — develops the problem away fn>m 
its personal aspect to the (tuestion of 
pain in relation to life as a whole. 
Only so can one uiuiorstand its nature 
in the pattern of evolution, and linally 
reach towards tlio mysteiy of life’s 
jHirposo. 

The author draws with sympathetic 
familiarity upon present-day works, 
sucli as tliose of Hergson, McNcile 
Dixon and others, as well as upon 
ancient sources CJnnosc, (Ireck, Per- 
sian. But the book is not only 


have gone before it. It has been 
different from others in having roused 
the British instinct of self-preservation 
in a more acute form tlian at any time 
in the past. In the face of that im- 
])i:rious and primary urge, all fair- 
wealher philosophies have gone to the 
MTap-ljt;ap. We have to discredit our- 
selves ninny more limes perhaps, before 
we can hojic to discredit pacifism as a 
creed. At the moment, it is in an 
eclipse which is complete but only 
scans permanent. 

. 1’. Mahadevan 

“ ]>hil()snphi/ing ” : it has a contidenl 
grasp ujinn tlie facts of morlcrn scientif- 
ic knowledge. Dr. Walker considers 
the present position of doctors and 
dortoring, surgcr\’, psychotherapy, as 
well as the vari<ais theories, of Ous- 
pensky. Frond, jung, Heard and 
others, that have attemiited an ex- 
planation of tlie nature of pain, of old 
age, of self, of time, of growth. The 
masterly way in which the essence of 
each theory is brought out in a few 
l)rief )).iragraphs is reminiscent of 
Fhinose ait, whicli suggests the soul of 
its subject with a few briLsh strokes. 

W hat tlien is the summing up of the 
hook.^ It is that the physical world 
and the spiritual world are not in 
reality an opposing duality. The con- 
stant travail of change in the physical 
life can only be understood in tlic 
light of the struggle for spiritual devel- 
opment. As Keats put it— and the 
passage is tpiolcd twice 

Do you not see liow necessarx 11 World uf 
I’.iin and trouble is to s( liool an Intelligence 
and make it a Soul ? 

E. W. 
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Dodu and Other Stories. By R. K. 
Narayan. ( Indian Thought Pub- 
lications, Mysore. Re. i/8 ) 

Those who would go miles in search 
of plots for their stories would prob- 
ably be miles away from the note of 
authenticity which Shri Narayan's 
stories strike. He shows by practice 
that better stuff, homespun and vital, 
is to be found nearer home, like 
Mietcrlinck's blue-bird. Only the writer 
must have in him the subtle art to 
weld that stuff of common experience 
into things of beautiful appeal as* Shri 
Narayan does in this collection of 
seventeen short stories. His is an eye 
which sees a talc in an iirchiirs innocent 
adventure to provide himself with 
money for fire crackers by selling to a 
museum authority wlio kindly enters 
into the game a palm-loaf manuscri])t 
of his own making! He can weave a 
pathetic story out of the spiritual 
suffocation which a bank clerk suffers 
all his life. Shri Narayan is a keen 
and critical observer of life. The 
variety of charactcis we come across is 
proof of this. We meet people in all 
walks of life— melanc}M.>ly brggais, gay 

Manryan pnlUy. By \’. R. K. Djk- 
shitar. (Minerva Series on ("lov- 
ernment, Pdinphlct No. ], ^linerv.r 
Publishing Hous(?, l.ahore. As. 6 ) 

This booklet of fort}'- odd pages di«»- 
proves two facile assumption.^; ; (i) That 
the democratic mode of government is 
a peculiarly Western concept and ( 2 ) 
that the political history of India is 
one long story of internal strife. It 
is concerned principally with the form 
of government under the Emjierors 
(.handragupta and Asoka Maurya. The 
brochure ably epitomises the disting- 
uishing features of the system, on the 


bridegrooms, delightful children, fathers 
worrying over daughters’ marriages 
and mothers misunderstanding their 
sons, suffering cabmen and ridiculous 
simpletons, a host that reflects the 
varied pageantry of life. And they 
arc all true to life. Never do we suspect 
their identity or mistake their accent. 

It is this that makes the stories so 
enjoyable despite tlie absence of much 
movement. Things move in these stories 
as fast or as slowly as the steady 
stream of life il.self. No emotional 
high-lights, no false emphasis, no 
comment, no coloured glasses, and 
above all no projection of the author’s 
self through any of the imagined crea 
turcs. Even where legend supplies the 
basis for a story — as notably in three 
stories here — imagination is rigorously 
controlled by an instinctive .sense 
of veracity which is the hall-mark ot 
Shri Narayan’s stories. His observant 
eye has moreover the aid of a facile 
pen that Jiiasters a ticklish fancy so tliai 
we leave (he hook with an iinpression 
of having both seen through life air. 
heard its deeiier actamls. 

\'. M. 1n.\mi).\k 

authority of Kauiilya’s Aiilmsdsh!! 
with llic loriohoiative lestiinony ol 
Asoka’s edicts. .\ system in which, 
llavell observes, ' tlie cominou law ot 
the land, formulated by the chosen 
rrprc.senta(i\es of (lie people, had a 
religious as well as a moral sanction 
and repn.‘scnted the highest power of 
the state to which even the King and 
the ministers must bow ” should evoke 
from impartial critics the admission 
that the Western Mother of Parliaments 
liad an Aryan predecessor in India long 
befof.- Wie Christian era. A polity 
which recognised the organic unity of 
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the State and of the social structure 
and aver strove, for the temi)oral and 
spiritual welfare of its suhjecls was 
truly democratic without hein^,' so 
labelled. As Shii fhkshitar remarks, 
the Mauryan stale was an rxrellenl 
type of cullUK? state dyrcimh: 

SamuriurchdiHidltikdrujui fJ /n Sam - 
hila). Hy Mahausiii Atri, edited by 

V. RA(mi NATHA( HAKKAVAKil HhAIIA- 
( ifAKYA and M. Kamakkishna Kavi. 
(Sri V'enkatesvara f)iieiiial S(‘rhs X») 
h, Tirupati. Ivs. } 

riiis is a stamlani \Vi»r]. on rlie 
Wiikhanasa A^'ania, that one ol the 
two V'i.sislitadwaila sys1<*ln^ which the 
Tirupati Teruj)]^' hjllows. 'I he diflereiiee 
i)ctweeii it and the Panclianitra systi'iii 
is not on pliilo.sophical points but (ui 
))oints connected willi temple worship. 

The Upanishnds, the Blui'^ityad’Cifa 
and the N’odanla Sutras received three 
distinct inlerpretations from three 
South Indian teachers, Sankara ( noii- 
duulist), Ramanuja (the exponent ui 
^’isi.-,htadwaita ) and Madhva (dualist ). 
Ill ancient India there was iioanlaL^on- 
ism among these different schools. 
Men’s tendencies differ ; accordingly 
their approacli to the linal goal too 
must differ. Each teacher explained 
Ids own point of view and individuals 
w'ere to adopt whatever patli was must 
acceptable. The King might liave a 
particular religion but tlio State had 
none. Religious feuds are somctliing 
new in India. I'eachors wiio accepted 
a particular religion did so after study- 
ing all others. There may have been 
religious fervour consequent on convic’ 
tiori but there was no fanatici.sni. The 
people followed their teachers, and the 
teachers’ tolerance a strong brake 
oil possible fanaticisr^ of the masses. 
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principles alone could fuse its extens- 
ive empire into a vital unity. Our 
constitutionalists can learn much from 
thi brochure, which is but one of 
the many jTtiiued un the study ot 
gfiverument 

V, M. IXAMDAK 

Such a background is necessary to 
understaiid the pre.^jent book. It deals 
willi ail the points in the Vaikhanasa 
Agavua : iht* constructiun of temples, 
image-inakirig, in^^tallation of the image, 
daily* wor.*>ldj> and so on. The text 
(onsists of cighty-three chapters. But 
I hero is no uniformity. In the appen- 
dix major dillerence.s in the text are 
iirst given and then ordinary variations 
of a minor nature are noted. There is 
also an index of teclinical terms. An 
Introduction in Juiglisli by Mr. Rama- 
kiishna Kavi and anotlier in Sanskrit 
by Mr. Bhaltaciiarya give an account 
of the Agarna, its antiquity and its 
aulhonlicity. 

Tlie title means “A treatise on the 
worship of tlic cmbcHlicd." Hie \'edic 
Yajna (s.icrilice) is a worship of the 
T'ormless Divine, through offering obla- 
tions in the lire. The lire is the only 
^’isiblo symbol and there is no embodied 
symbol of the Divine. The contempla- 
tion too is of the “Formless.” But 
the Agarna s deal with the worship of 
“the Divine with a Form,” namely, 
tliO image. The Divine and His various 
Iiiearn.it ions are rci>resented by images 
Ihidugh wliieh He is worshipped. 
Thiougli certain ceremonials, the images 
are endowed with special powders of 
knowing, of bestowing Grace on the 
pious, of .‘showing tlie Path to those 
who seek it, of conferring special favours 
in the form of even worldly enjoyments 
on those who pray for them with true 
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devotion, of alleviating the suffering of 
the poor, and protecting the virtuous 
against evil-doers. The Deity in the 
temples is not a mere symbol ; He 
is the Divine. 

An age of narrow rationalism cannot 
understand this aspect of TIindu relig- 
ion. How a stone or a mass of metal 
can have life and understanding is 
something that cannot be compressed 
into the narrow folds of rationalism. 
How a human body ( which after all 
is only matter ) can have life and under- 
standing is still a mystery to science. 
An imagers acquiring Divine powers is 
not a greater mystery. Modern man has 
misunderstood tlie religion of temple 
worship. TJie present publication is (in* 
starting-point in a true understanding 
of the secrets of Hinduism. I’rcsent-day 
scholars have tried to undcr.stand only 
such portions of ancient Hindu religion 
as can be reconciled to modern ration- 


alism. Thus the Veda is relegated to a 
very insignificant position. Temple 
worship and religious practices are 
discounted as mere superstitions. Thus 
the hooks on Agama Sastra have been 
completely ignored by modern scholars. 
The literature represented by the 
present publication w'ilJ illuminate a 
vast field, now immersed in utter dark- 
ness. The opening up of tliat field may 
revolutionise man’s life. Westerners 
are making new “ discoveries” of whai 
were for our ancients only initial stag(\s 
in their endeavour to unravel the 
mysteries of the universe. Let not the 
Truths contained in such works lx.* 
“ discovered ” by the Westerners and 
let not the part of patriotic Indians in 
future be confined to claiming that 
their aindents had anticipated sudi 
frutlis. 1 welcome tins work and 1 
recoiiuneiid it as an cve-opeiier. 

(\ Kinhan R.\\\ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ INDIAN ARCHlTCC'l'URE ’ 


With reference to the review of my 
hook Indian Architecture: Islamic 
Period which appears in the October 
number of The Aryan Path, in addi- 
tion to .some incon.sistencies, there is 
one misstatement of such a nature 
that I fee! attention should be called 
to it. 

Vouv reviewer says that “ the inter- 


esting North i^ilac'c and water pavilions 
f)f iJie Afunja 'Jala(> in Mandu an.* nol 
mentioned.” 

I may point out that on ])ages O4 
and (>5 of my book, and in its logical 
po.sition, there is a full description ol 
these monuments. 

Percy Brown 

Calcutta. 

8 th October ig 4 j 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Three years and a half a^o H. it. 
Wells’s draft Declaration of the Rights 
ui Man provoked wide-spread discus- 
sion, It was not perfect but it offered 
a spring-bo.ird to world-reconstructive 
ihoiiglit. We are glad that its ideas 
are still fermenting. A roniinittee has 
been working on them. We have 
received from its “ sc( lelarial co- 
ordinator'’ a statement explanatory 
of the rephrased demands now siiinmiMi 
up under “ the; I’niver^al Rights of 
-Man.” A coiiimemlable attempt has 
beeui matle to make this foimulalion 
t;ven broader- based, ll was realised 
I hat llie former political article followed 
too closely ” tlie western }>arlijmefitarv 
sv>iem<^, which have never been clfe< - 
■ive earst of the Rhine.” Arni 

u Uisfussed till.', ule.i wiih mt-ii ul rt* 

iiu)tclv alien uutlook .'iiid iradnion', we 
ifLilisPil more and more how western iimi 
pioviiicia! and ion vent umal man> o! our 
u sumption.^ aiid plira-scs were and Ijow 
ni'cessury was a much move se.wchiiig lon- 
Ni'lcrivtion ol social relationships 

‘he right to live, the protection of 
minors, freedom to work, the right to 
earn money but not the rigiit to hoaid 
it. the. right to possess and enjoy, 
freedom of movement, the right to 
know’ledge, freedom of thought, discus- 
-‘''ion and woishij), personal liberty, 
freedom from violence and the right of 
law-making. Thr.;c fundamental human 
rights are claimed not as grace from 
rulers but as a conclilu n of true justice. 
How fundamentally Indian the con- 


” ends of verse 

And sayiiif^s of philosophers A' 
Hudibras 

cept is tlujt ” the Lord, the King or 
W'hatever birni the higher power 
assumes, is itsrdf under an obligation 
to do righ.t ” ! 

We have heard much about the 
Atlanjlic Charter. It is “so general in 
its terms.” the j)resent Committee 
charges, ” that there is no skilled 
politicitiii or diplomatist of the (dd 
school w'ho could not drive a coacli 
and horses through all it.s j)rovision.s.” 
It and its Four Fr(?edorns liave been 
justly critici.sed, not least for their 
avowed ina])plicability to India. If 
the I’niversal Rights of Man as outlined 
in this statement were taken as a 
detailed detiiiitiou of the Four Free- 
doms their universal a[)})lication could 
not be <h‘nied. 'Ihose w'ho have the 
peace of the future W’orld at heart must 
embrace in their schemes the whole 
world, the w’clfare of all men, irrespec- 
tive of the distinctions of creed or 
colour, as does this charter of the 
Unnersal Rights of Man. 

Shrimali Sarojiiii Naidii's adcircs> 
lead at the opening on jist October of 
the Bombay exhibition of “ Tvventy- 
tive Years of Soviet Power ” paid 
tribute to the magniheent achievement 
of the So\ ict regime, f-cniii's .dream 
had swept, like a fiery temi-^esi. 
‘•.smiting back into a long-forgotten 
consciousness of their own human 
status, ” vast multitudes “ whom 
geneiations ol oppression had beaten 
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clown into a dreadliil and fatalistic 
torpor akin to death. The Russian 
people had not only entered ‘Mipou its 
heritage of the garnered knowledge, 
art and beauty of tlie age.s. ” Their 
sternly disciplined, united energy had 
also produced marvels in tangible re- 
sults and in \aliant defence of their 
own freedom and of civilisation. 

Shrimati Sarojini Devi linked the 
Russian and Indian nunements as 
“ the supreme ex]*erinujnts of our 
time. " 

The of Mali.itiiia r.aiulhi a»ul lh»* 

evangel of tlie mighty l.enin, despite Iheir 
U3inpk*te of thesis iiiul t vclnii<pif, 

^v(•rt^ in reality alnijst twins, horn of tin* 
same jimplar able the same irresi.stjhle 

necessity to deliver the spirit of man from 
its many forms of traditional, hisiorn and 
c o n t c m po r av y bo nd ago. 

The reactions to both have certainly 
])oeii similar — ardciiil espousal by some 
and vehement repinliation by otlieis. 
Both challenged the old routines so 
comfortable for the privileged few but 
bearing so luird upon the many. .\ 
better society i> tlie aim of hoili Lenin 
and Gaiidliiji. Both call out courage 
and virility. Both want man (o rise 
to his full stature. They differ upon 
what that full potential stature is. 
Jxmin .secs man as a finite being; 
Gandhiji urges man to rise to Ids spir- 
itual potentialities. 

'fhe meek and invincible apo.stlr td Ahini.^a 
ha.^ striven to redeem people by his aii.sten* 
and subtle ah hem y, seeking to transmute, in 
the cleansing erin'ibles of self-sacrifict? and 
s<.*U-suifering the dross of their \veakne.->s and 
inaction into .senne pure and golden ideal of 
character c.id conduct meet for the high 
burdens of freedom. 

In a lecture on " India in English 
Literature" delivered in Bom];ay on 
the 26th October under the auspices of 


fhe P.E.N., Mr. B. J. Wadia. Vice- 
('hancellor of the Bombay University, 
traced how, from the Elizabethan 
lime.s to the present day, India ha^ 
attracted the attention of English 
writers. Distance Ins alvvay.s lent 
enchantment, and, .as Mr. Wadia 
brought out with the aid of many an 
intere.sting quotation, there lias Inrdlv 
been a writer who has meiUioiKrd Indi i 
wlio wa.s not glamoured with thr 
fahiifous ICastviii splendour. 1 he Orieni 
became the poets' hyw'ord for gorg(‘ous- 
ness, fantastic wealth, romance, b'or 
ceiiturjcs the Knglish Muse felt drawn 
to an Imlia more id' fantasy than ol 
fad . Jixploited and impoverished Indi.i 
then found a few delVinlt'is. Bui inuM 
wlio came to trade and remained to 
rule iiave had si'ant interest in India’s 
real wealth. Mi'. Wadia iriilv o]>ser\ - 
ed: -• 

(hic fail is appaiviii, that the JaigJi-'ii li.cl 
lor long oulv lempouiiy intr^rvst.s in Imle- 
To lh<*m India wa ; a ro.rlitv, but nrvvr .1 ■ 
inspiration. The British came as mervh.im-. 
/»nd advi-nturcrs. tlicv bci.ntu* soldav 
llirough t iiLUins am Bumi conipierors, ai' i 
rernaiJird riilct.s and adiiiuii'trjilori>. BiC 
their intfuests wma'. really .K>t peimaueni 
No wonder the\ wen* and are still called 
birds ol passage. Ni.) om; \vho-.e interests a.e 
temporary can evei think of the permanent e 
which hteiature brings 'Ihc second thing 
that is app irent is that it is c.xtrcmely dill 
kult hn a toreigner to espouse the cause ol 
anothf*r land in the .same spirit as a child '»t 
the soil can. J^ven if he spe.iks of India’-' 
I'oral strand and the beauties f)f Kashmerc*, 
and the lofty itniuiilains and inspiring rivers 
of the land, he sjicaks from a distance which 
divides but vannrjt liind. flow can .a foreigner 
know the feelings and sorrows of a strange 
land ? The story of Indi.i in Knglish liter- 
ature is a di.sappointing tale, but such as it is, 
and such as 1 have found it, 1 have described 
to yon. 

h 's a patJiciic story that the glorious 
tradition of English literature should 
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on the whole have remained ignorant 
of the real glory that~~iinfortunately, 
alas — was India. Except for solitary 
figures like h"ox, Shelley and Edwin 
Arnold, the aspiring soul of the people 
and the solid spiritual foundation on 
which the superstructure of liulian 
cidture has been built have ever remain- 
ed obscured by the exploiting instinct. 
The story of Indo-British relations 
would have been far different if the 
great and gifted British Muse Jiad sung 
with knowledge of the deeper currents 
of a country at least as great and no 
loss greatly, tliough difterently, gifted. 

It is well that thoughtful men are 
recognising that the rnd of the war 
will not necessarily mark tlio la'ginning 
of peace. Whether peace will cmergi* 
from the crucible in a iiiultcn golden 
flow depends on what is thrown into 
tlic melting-pot now by the prosportivo 
^ ictors. As Mr. Horace R. ('<iyton, a 
well-known Nh'gro nevrspaper man. 
wriics in The Nation lur 3nl Julv 
f • - 

Will ing the j'r'acr ii'-t 
>»ins with the dcf laratif>n ot an ... 

to insure a victory loi ti'.c lomnion r.idii, 
w]jo has tof» often been niubiii^.i d tv) lor 
.i noble objectii e onl\ to tiiul linrsr lf ihc.itcd 
'' !»en a nnlitarv vn.torv was wrai. ti;r cs.m'ji- 
ti.il rlenieiits of brothrrhoo«l must br .icliirvcd 
durii g the stvu«£;le itself UroUierhood is 
h' th the means and the end • j the .-trnpgio 

A great change has come over the 
American Negro, he writes. His sym- 
pathy with the other dark race's has 
made him in a sense more international- 
minded than the other nine-tenths of 
the population of the V. S. A. He is 
demanding not only Negro rights but 
democratic rights for all neoples. The 
problem of the Ameri^'.in Negro 3Ir. 
Cayton sees as “ part of the problem 


of all the common people of the 
world." The present war is one phase 
of a larger struggle to achieve “in 
America and in the world a moral order 
which will include the American 
Negro and all other oppressed peoples." 

The stru;.?K!o in whiih wc are eiipMgcd is 
one ag.iinst opprcs.^on— whether from the 
tyrannical furces id Hitler, Mussolini and 
llirohito, uv from the colonial imperialism of 
lh‘‘ British Empire, or from tlie racial 
impeiialism of the United States. To win a 
I heap military victory over the Axis and then 
to ooiitinin' the exploitation of subject 
people;^ within the British ICmpirc and tlie 
•viihortlination of Nei^voes in the United States 
is lo set the stajic for the next world war - 
probably a war of colour. 

The Nd/ion barks Mr. (.'aytoii up in 
a strong editorial, declaring that 
it IS tiiiic for ns to clear our raindsoiid luarts 
of th^‘ coiitr.fflieiions that are rotting our 
iiioial ])o.Mtion and undermining our purpose. 
...\\<‘ cannot liberate oppressed peoples 
while maiiilainiup ilie right to oppress our 
own minoritu'N. 

Writing on “ C oalition for War and 
rcMce " in the Summer 1943 Yale 
Rrrin.', Mr. W. IT. ('hamberlin main- 
l.iins that tlie alliance of Britain, 
America and Russia , necessary to 
cK'hiete the tinal overthrow of Nazism, 
e.in do mneh to ensure a safe ami 
pe.ieefiil future tor the world. We are 
CNpeciallv interested in the sigriiticant 
eoinments ollered on tiie imperialist 
dfimination of siil)ject nations. He 
liolds that *' tluTO must be. satisfaction 
for the legitimate racial and national 
aspirations of the Ihislern peoples who 
resent being held in Western tutelage." 
Great Britain, he suggests. 

might bo willing ti^ .spc»?d up the pace n( 
extending scll-Ko\ ernment to India, to forgo 
sotm* of the monop^»li^tic and preferential 
leaturcs of imperialism if America would 
underwrite a guarantee against aggression 
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and make some concessions in Hie field of 
trade and tariffs. 

Before such far-sighted co-operation 
can Ixiconic possible, however, notions 
of East and West, the sense of racial 
superiority, the whole mental climate 
of imperialism, in short, must be given 
up. Mr. Chamberlin sounds a note of 
warning. Specifically he sees a poten- 
tial menace to lasting peace in Asia in 
the great temptation wliich will face 
the U. S. A. and Britain after the war. 
The vastest armed forces ever sent to 
the East will be there after Japan is 
defeated, temptingly available to im- 
pose the will of Western imjicrialist 
ambition upon Asia. That temptation, 
he declares, must be resisted. It is well 
for the peace of the world that it is 
recognised in advance so that public. 
opinion can be aroused to meet it. 

Mr. Chamberlin recalls the misguided 
voting down at Versailles by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers of Japan's moderately 
worded resolution favouring the prin- 
ciple of racial equality, lie mentions 
also that the U. S. Japanese Exclusion 
Act was taken even by moderates and 
liberals in Japan as a deliberate racial 
insult. He is convinced that " the 
widespread sense among Japanese of 
Ijeing despised in the West on racial 
grounds" was “a powerful emotional 
force in the hands of the militarists." 
He warns that a war of race and colour 
might prove to be the most terrible of 
all wars. That clanger 
iiuist be exorcisfd by platin;,^ Ihe reiatioii.s 
between West ami liast on a new basis, free 
from the elements of colonial political and 
economic exploitation and from assumptions 
nf race and colour superiority. .. .It will be 
a fatal mistake if the peace .scttlenicut i.s con- 
ceived exclusively, or even primarily, in 
terms of the \Ve.st, if the A.siatic pjeoples are 
relegated to a second-class status. The only 
type of world settlement that j^ives any 


promise of permancm.e will be one that know«, 
neither East, nor West, neither border, nor 
bleed, nor race. 

TJic November Rural India com- 
mends editorially the proposed estal)- 
lishment of the Rural Workers’ Trainiiiij 
(T)llege at Pohri (Gwalior) as a nucleus 
for tlic ultimate establishment of a 
Rural Ihiiversity. It regrets, however, 
the lack generally of adequate response 
from suitable constructive workers. 
This, it believes, accounts for the 
stagnation in the movement for rur.d 
u])lift and development. Often enough 
has it been cmpliasised that India’s 
future is closely bound up with the 
rehabilitation of our country-side. Tln\ 
means more than the development nt 
rural resources and the growth ^ f 
indigenous industries which can grad- 
ually stabilise rural economy and secure 
for the rural population a bettn 
standard of living. All this has nevi i 
been denied in theory but when ii. 
comes to putting the theory into prac- 
tice, there are relatively few wi * 
are prepared to put their shouldci.s to 
the wheel. 

In justice to those behind prison 
bars it must be said that many who 
do have the genuine will to serve th(‘ 
country-.side are not in a position to 
do so. But the primary diflficulty with 
most who are drawn to rural rc 
construction is claimed to be the 
absence of a proper spirit of service 
and sacrifice. The villages can offer 
love of comfort little and ambition less. 
They have no substitute for the sophis- 
ticated needs of the urban newcomer. 
All they have is a .spirit of co-operation 
if that is properly evoked. But to evoke 
it the rural worker has to identify 
himsMif with their needs by putting 
service before self-interest. To para- 
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j)hrasc Mr. George Lansbury’s “There 
is no democracy unless there arc 
democrats, — there is no spirit of ser- 
vice worthy of tlic name unless tl)ere 
are self-sacrificing servers. 

India lias no monopoly on self-inter- 
est, which, alas, is tlie motive force of 
the many every wliere. But India has 
a tradition of self-forgetting service 
which liardly can be matched. The 
ideal of economic independence in old 
age is good. But India, in the words 
of a recent writer, sets against it a 
grander ideal, tliat of “ an old age 
independent of economics. ” 

Tf the rural training-sclionis and 
colleges can induce in tJicir trainees a 
love of willing woik, an adaptability 
to rural conditions of life, a faith in 
the work which has to he accepted as 
a missifin, they 'viH have helped to 
]Mve the way not only to speedier nnal 
(levelopmciU, but also to the spiritual 
regeneration of our Motherland. 

In a letter published in The Tiwes of 
India of 2nd November, Shri A. \'. 
dhakkar and Mr. Verrier Ehvin com- 
plain against the inliltratioii of miss- 
ionaries in aboriginal areas. They 
point with facts and figuics to alleged 
official support to their activities, in 
the Mandla Di.slrict, a Partially 
Excluded Area under the Government 
of India Act. There, it is claimed, the 
Citholic Apostolic Mission in Jubbul- 
pore has been allowed to open some 
sixty schools. The running of an aborig- 
inal teachers' school is also reported to 
have been handed over to the man- 
agement of the same Mission, the Gov- 
ernment having agreed to bear half the 
cost of running the institution and 
made grants for other facilities. This, 
it is claimed, is contrary to the spirit 
of the Govern 'lent of India Act, wdiich 
sought to protect the aboriginals’ 
economic, religious nud cultural inter- 
ests. 


It is beside the point to question the 
propriety of segregating the aboriginals. 
The signatories to the letter are right 
in their demand that laws intended, 
however imperfectly, to safeguard a 
community’s ciillural integrity “ should 
be implemented with .scrupulous 
fairness. ” Let ns face facts. Miss- 
ionaries are here to spread their 
religion. No sophistry can successfully 
conceal the real nature of tlieir aim, 
which is proselyti.sation. The liaiiding 
over to them of the educational insti- 
tutions is tantamount to surrendering 
t lie aboriginals' future to tlicif tender 
mercies. More, it is a side-stepping by 
the Qovcinincnt of its own responsi- 
bilities. All that the aboriginals ask 
for is to be left to the simple unsophis- 
ticated tenor of their lixrs. Tlie 
jaotrst of the signatories must be 
liteded before it is loo late. 

'the C. TV (iovernment attempted to 
meet the cbarijcs in a jiress communique 
whi(\h conceded the large e.xtent of 
missionary acti\ ity in the District 
wliile evading its impliivitions. The 
(iovcininent’s own educational record 
«ainong the aboriginal tribes is poor ; 
missionaries are proseJytiscrs first and 
oducator.s or whatnot second: tho.se 
facts no arguments can do away with. 


Ilya Ehrcnbnrg’s article “Tlie Fate 
of Europe" in the fifth number for 
194J of lufcrnalioiuil Liferatttve is an 
unforgettable word-painting of the 
abomination of de.solation. Tlic variety 
that w<is the living Europe's charm 
has faded. The. dial) monotony of 
devastation has erased the distinctive 
character of wasted, ravaged towns. 
Misery is the portion of the many from 
Greece to rolaiid, the Ukraine to 
France. For a thousand days (already 
how many more I ) Europe has been 
trampled by marching armies, scarred 
by the lumbering passage of tanks, 
pitted with shells and torn by every 
implement of destruction evil fancy 
could devise. 

But the physical devastation is the 
least terrible result. Scars have been 
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' left on human consciousness that will 
be permanent. Souffnr ^passe ; avoif ■ 

soufferi nc passe jamais. Barbarism 
has been let loose; tjie beast that in 

* civilised man is chained has broken its 
fetters and run amuck. To the flievit- 
ablc horrors of battle have been added 
the torture- of prisonei^^ of war. the 
massacre of helpless thousands; the 

.deliberate breaHing of families, the 

* mass trajisplanting of 'workers far from 
their native lands, the creation in the 
cities of mobs 'of wild children among 
whom, in starving Greece, instances of 
cannibalism have b^n reported. Such 
is the havoc wrought by this unnatural, 
unnecessary cataclysm, produced by 
violence and the will to power. 

Terror deforms people. Some become 
cowardly, some pathologically cruel. Stand- 
ards of behaviour disappear, the foundations 
^ of any social life are shaken. Europe is thus 
'expo^ to infection, ready for corruption of 
the tissues to set in, ready for anarchy.. .. 
No matter how. this or that State thinker 
may conceive the future of European States, 
this future/ can, only r^st on culture, on 
standards of sodal life, on human dignity, 
llouses of widely differing architectural styles 
may be built, out of stone. But there is no 
stone in a desert, there is only sand, and 
nothing can be built out of sand. 


. recognise. Tha^ fact ■ C6uld not, ^e. 
tleclared, - 

be explained away or extenuated by pious 
.citations' of a hundred chivalrous texts from 
' attcient clas^ics^in honour pf womanhood, pr 
. pfoiid quotations pf the names of a hundred 
women who by stiver force of their character,, 
personality or genius, were able transcend 
the unfair ‘ limitations imposed oh their sex 
by ^gal cod^s.apd social cduventipns. 

Shrimati Sarojfni'bragded tiie exi§:t- 
ence of woman on^sulteraticfr and keep- 
ing her in inseenrUy,; d^endent ort 
father, husband or son, as ‘ " 

not only intrinsically a violation of all 
principles of equity and justice, but also an 
intolerable affront, perpetuated for many 
centuries, to all self-respecting womanhood . 

It is to our sorrow that we have to 
confess the unjust disabilities , und(?r 
which our Indian women labour, and 
steps to remove those disabilities are 
overdue. But India neecf not stand 
shamed before the nations as the only 
or chief culprit in this matter. The 
legal position of women in Europe in 
the Christian Middle Ages was much 
worse than in the pagan Roman 
Enipire or in ancient India. Until very 
recently there was little to clioose 
between the status of a married woman 


TJ[ie ending of the war in a just peace 
before it is too late is the only hope of 
averting the anarchy of a Continent- 
wide Terreur, in which all human 
values must go the way of the pul- 
verised landmarks. 


under English and' Hindu law.. The 
economic disabilities of English work 
ing women arc still the subject oi 
heated Parliamentary debate. .But 
two wrongs do not make a right. 

By all means let the injustices be 
removed, but the true emancipation 
of our women cannot come through 


legislation alone. Woman is not infe- 
An important conference on the legal rior to man but her r61e is different, 
status of Indian women was held in Woman is complementary td man and 
Bombay in ^ mid-November, under the to recognise the right co-operative 
auspices of the J^ational Council of relation between the sexes is'to.f^e 
Women in India^ Shrimati Sarojini the first step towards the re-cstgfblish- 
Naidu, the President-Elect, unable for ment of the ideal Indjtan home, with 
reasons of health to preside, sent a its gracious dai^hter, j*s companion-'' 
powerful message. India, she said,’ helpmate-wife, its wise counselling 
notwithstanding her paradoxi cal posir m other. What higl>er authority is; 
tion among i;ee nations, Hindu law than the 0 / 

contribution to offer And they declare that , , v' 

thesis of life. ‘Indiau^i^men where wolnen are boiioureci. t^jcrer verily the 

pr.rt to olay in that, they could do Pevas rejoice ; where they are not hogtii^AKl, 
so only on teems of l^cpfelity fruitless. 

That equality Hiiijdu, law did nob" 











